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Syracuse  University  in  instructional  technology  for  education  of  the 
deaf,  and  the  present  status  of  physical  education  and  sports 
programs  in  residential  schools  for  the  deaf.  (GW) 
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Binctpecond  CongrtSB  of  the 
flnitecl  States  of  amtrica 

AT  TIIK  SKCOM)  SKSSION 

Hvjiun  and  held  at  the  City  of  IFashington  on  Tuesday^  the 
eifihteenth  day  of  January^  one  thousand  nine  hundml  and 

seivnty^tn'o 

Concurrent  f^csoiution 

Ikcsoivrd  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Uepresentutlvca  roncurntit/)^ 
Tlmt  tlu»  ropoit  of  tlic  proceedings  of  tlie  foity-fiftli  biennial  nuvtlujj: 
of  tlic  Convention  of  Anierinin  Instnictoi's  ot'Ylie  Deaf,  held  in  liittle 
Kock,  A  rkansas,  f  mm  June  25. 1071,  tliroufeli  July  2, 11)71,  Iw  printed 
with  illustrations  as  u  Senate  document.  Five  thousand  live  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  shall  be  printed  and  boiuul  for  the 
use  of  the  Jonit  Connnittee  on  Printing. 

Attest: 


Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


Attest: 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rejn'esentatirea. 


LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


(Jaijaudkt  Coij.iujk, 

OlTH  KOI'Tlir.  rKI'.SII>KNT.  Ki:NI>AI.I,(iKKKX. 

Washhujton,        July  W7l. 

lloii.  Si»iiw>  T.  Agnkw, 

PreaUlvid  of  the  Senate, 

Hon.  Cahi*  AiJJKur, 

:>t/)efd'er  of  the  House . 

To  the  ComireHS  of  the  United  Stat  en : 

III  accordance  witli  tlic  act  of  iiicoriM)iatioii  of  tlio  Convention  of 
AiniM-ic4Ui  Iiistrnctors  of  tlic  Deaf,  approved  .lannary  20, 185)7, 1  luivo 
tlie  lionor  to  s\ibniit  tlie  proceedings  of  tlie45tli  meeting  of  tJie  Con- 
vention, lield  ut  the  Arkansiis  Scliool  lor  tlic  Deaf,  Little  Rock,  Ar- 
kansas, Jniie25-.Inly  2,  1971,  inclnsive. 

I  liave  tlie  lionor  to  be. 

Very  rcspectfnlly, 
Yonr  obedient  servant, 
Kdward  C.  Merrill,  Jr., 

Presiaent* 

(Ml  \ 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL 


/i'/fr/'.v/V/c\  Ciii;f,,Juhj  19, 107 L 

Dr.  Ki>\v.\Ki»  C.  ]\Iki:i;ilk,  Jr., 

8ik;  Ja  :ici;or<l:incc  witli  seclioii  I  of  the  act  of  incori)oration 
o\  I'lic  Coiivontion  of  Americim  liistrtictors  of  tlic  Deaf,  approved 
♦lanuary  1S07,  a  report  is  to  ho  made  to  Conofrcss,  tliroiigli  tJio  presi- 
dent of  Gallaudet  College  at  Wasliington,  D.C.,  of  "such  portions  of 
Its  proceedings  and  transactions  as  its  oilicci^  shall  deem  to  be  of  <rou- 
eral  public  interest  and  value  concerniiiff  the  education  of  the  deaf." 

In  agreement  with  the  above  request,  iTiavc  the  honor  to  submit  here- 
with a  comprehensive  report  containing  such  papei-s  and  addresses  as 
may  l)o  of  special  int<?rest  or  of  historic  value,  all  of  which  Averc  pre- 
sented at  the  45th  meeting,  held  at  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Little  Kock,  Ark.  June  25-July  2, 1071,  inclusive. 

Afay  I  rcspectfully  request  that  this  report  be  laid  before  Confrress. 
Vci7  truly, 

Gkhald  BunSTEIN, 
Secrcta7'//'J'7'easiire7\ 
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FOREWORD 


The  pubUshcMl  procmllnss  of  the  Convunlion  <'f  ^^!'i;''^,'«='V  ii  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
IVal',  OitluK  from  the  thuc  the  orsmii/.nlUm  uiis  osti.hUshwl  In  l^^;""  " ''''^^ ''7,^„ 
..  r  •onialn  an  nluiost  compleU..  history  of  '"'C  <U;veh.i.ment.  .  ml 
..ducMllo..  of  the  .leaf  In  Amerlen.  Tl.l.'«  m...r  of  the  ProcmU.  ,^ ' m  ,  ^' 7-  U^^^^^^^^ 
voutUm  hold  ut  the  Arkansas  Sohool  f,.r  the  IX-nf  .n  hit  le  ^r^^.' '  'r^^^^^ 
11171  «(1(H  anothor  chaplci'  of  Interest  to  edncators  of  the  deaf  and  lu  tlieir  as, 
JXtes  n  .1  u"t  lehls  The  VVoaW./.f/.-  eonlalns  all  the  ad.lre.s-ses  papers  and 
Xr  ma  er  .1  V-l.ieh  ean  he  pn-sented  in  prlnK-d  forn..  "IMje  proceedlnss  of  1  o 
.  "hio's  .neetln;;s  and  general  sessions  are  .■«r..f.dl.v  r(r..r<UHl  I'aiK-rs  and  s.mi- 
H  m  are  se.'nTe<l  where  possihl..  fron.  s<.eli<a.  n.eelinKS  and  fron.  ""••ksl  ops 

While  the  -ir.lh  mi-elln^  -f  the  Tonvenllon  <.f  the  Amerlea  Inslruelors  ot  the 
Iie'u' ('onvenlion  has  nu-l  at  the  Arkansas  Seh....l  in  Idllle  U..ek.  I'.e  Arkans^.s 

SHiool  has  hosted  nieetlapi  ol  the  sister  orfianizati  the  f.aiferenee  of  Kxeea- 

llvesiif  American  Schools  for  the  l>e:if.  , 

iX>r  n^^^^    Mssnclato  e<llt(.r  of  tl.o  Pmccaihw^^  wish  to  express  It.o  r  ap- 
pivdatlon  to  tho  fnlloNvlii;:  people  who  assisted  In  the  Pr^l*"^^*'!"*"*  J*^  ^jl*'^^^^^^^^ 

T(»  Mr  Kov  (;.  Parks.  .Sii|»erhiteiulent.  Arkansas  Sehool  for  the  Deaf,  Little 
Roek.  for  pruvidin;?  spaee  anil  faeilitles  for  the  editorial  ollices.  and  for  mak  nj; 
the  cMHitaets  which  resulted  In  the  reMidre<l  ^Mauriirrent  resolution  for  prodiiein;: 

**'to  !7r?T<7.1IneM^  U.  Man;:an.  the  hmucdhde  i>ast  president  of  the  (;oiiventi<Mi 
of  Aiaerlean  Instruetors  of  the  Denf  and  to  Dr.  Arndn  G.  'I'riieehck  his  sur<vssor. 
for  their  su^gesllons  and  approval  of  various  arrangements  nia(U'  hy  thf  editor. 

To  Mr  .lack  W.  Ilradv,  Superintendent.  KentueU.v  Seho*a  for  the  De.if.  who  as 
pro;:rani  ehairman.  uuide  the  necessary  arran;:enients  to  obtain  fiapers  atid  other 
material  for  inddlcathm  hi  these  i»r(K?eedin;:s.  .  ,  m  i 

To  Mr  Vlhert  U.  Davis,  slenotvplst  of  .lelTersou  (  Ity,  MIswairi.  for  hi«  clllrient 
ntienth)ii  to  all  details,  aad  for  his  exirllont  su;:;resti<ais  re^ranlin;:  the  orpndza- 
tit>n  and  presentation  of  the  material.  Mr.  Davis  lias  served  as  slen<iiy!>ist  lor  the 
C'oiiveiithwi  for  more  than  twenty  years.  .  ^ 

To  Miss  Ferni'  K.  Davis  and  Mr.  Artluu"  0.  Ni.rris  for  their  assistani-e  in  !>re. 
parinii  material  for  the  printers.  .      ,  , 

To.  Mr.  John  Coder.  Senate  Rides  Committee  and  to  Mr.  Michael  Bhikc  au<l 
Mr  Donald  Casev.  OPice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  tliclr  <Mnthmla;:  pa- 
tience, consideration  and  advlct?  durlup:  the  correction  of  proof,  tlie  indexing,  ilie 
livlntliiK  and  binding  of  tliese  proceedings. 

Wi.  UAM  J.  McCu,KE.  E,ntnr. 
IIoWAUD  M.  QuiGLEY,  Associatc  ruiitftr. 
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ACT  or  INCOKPOK.VnON 

ne  it  niortiut  hu  thr  Snmtr,  nml  Jloiisv  of  Jx*vnyc.Hni  tut  ires  af  thv  i'fiiftit  Stutrtt 

J  r  I  -"Si"^  t  "liiiiih  a  ;  Krniicis  I).  Clarke,  of  Flint,  In  tlio  Slate  t»f  AllclilKan ; 
J>.  leITt  W  alker,  t»r  Jatrksoiiville.  In  ilie  Slate  of  Jlliiiois ;  .hinies  L.  SinillK  of  Fari- 
iMiilr,  n  the  state  of  Mlnm^oia ;  Saruli  Fuller,  of  Hoslon,  In  llie  Stale  of  Alassa- 
ehiiselts:  navid  V  IMnlley,  of  Colorado  Springes,  la  tlie  St^ile  of  (Colorado:  and 
.lohn  U.  Dohyns.  of  Jackson,  in  the  Stale  of  .Mississippi.  »meors  and  niemlKTs  of 
the  (onven  Mm  of  Anienean  Instnielors  of  the  J)eaf,  and  their  ns.soelales  and 
suree.s..ors.  he  and  they  are  hen^hy,  ineorporaUnl  and  nindo  a  hodv  nolliie  and 
<-or|M»rale  in  th.*  MIstrlel:  of  ('olnnihia,  hy  Ihe  name  of  the  -(NMiventioi!  of  Anieri- 
ean  lnstnu't(»rs  of  tin*  Deaf,"  for  th(^  pnunoiion  of  the  edneatioi}  of  the  th»af  on 
the  hroadest.  most  ndvanciMl,  and  praetieal  Ihu^s,  and  hy  the  naini;  It.  niav  .sne 
Phsnl.  and  ho  inipleatlwl.  In  any  eonri  of  law.  or  (Hinity.  and  amy  nse  and  have  a 
eoiinnon  seal  and  ehnn>C(f  t  he  same  at  pleasnre. 

Skc.  -  That.  th(»  sniil  eoriMn-aticin  shall  have  lh(»  power  to  take  and  hold  iH^i^onal 
eslate  am  sneh  rvt\\  esUU*  as  shall  Ik»  n(Tessary  and  proper  for  the  promotion  of 
li  e  eilneational  nnti  lHMiev(»le:it  pnrposes  of  said  e,»n»oration.  which  shall  not  Ik? 
diM(hMl  ani(  n«  the  niemlu^rs  of  the  corporation,  l»nt  shall  desci^nd  lo  tln^ir  sne- 
cessors  for  the  pronuUion  (»r  the  ohj^-ls  aforesnld. 

i.ivvl;*':.n  1  '^h' n  i"**'  >'»ve  ;i  constitnllon  and  re^'nljitions  or  hv^ 

U\\s  aii«l  shal  have  the  power  to  amend  the  sanur  nt  pleasnrt:  ProviM,  That 
M  eh  const  tntion  and  rejcniatlons  ov  hylawH  do  not  contllct  with  the  law.s  of  l  ie 
l'!Ml(Hl  Mates  {tv  of  nny  St^ito. 
SKC.  .1.  Thjjt:  .said  assiH-iation  may  hold  Us  nu^etinKN  in  snch  places  as  said  In- 

^  M  u  n  ^"-^^  J><-»f  ntu\  J)nnd>»  at  WashlnK'ton,  hislrict 

i.o.n  r       Portions  of  ts  prm-oetlinjcs  and  transactions  as  Us  onicors  shall 

deem  to  ho  of  ^iMicral  pnhlic  inlcrest  and  vainc  concerning'  the  odncation  of  the 

Approved,  January  120. 1807. 
•Now  nntiioU  Gnllnuilot  CoHoko. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTKUCTOKS  OF 

THE  DEAF 

Klrst— Non-  Vork.  N.Y..  August  l»vS-:U).  1850. 
ScfoiMl— Hartford,  Conn.,  August  l!7-l!0, 1851. 
'nUrd— Colunilais.  Ohio.  August  10-ll».  1853. 
Knurni—Btaunton.  V»..  Au>n>st  13-15. 1850. 
Fifth ~.Uieksouvllk\  III..  Aujcust  10-12.  l?i5S. 

.Sixth  -Wasliliigtou,  U.C..  Ma.v  lli-HI.  18tiS.  (Also  called  the  *'KIrst  Coufcreiuv 

*if  SuiMTlnti'iulcuts  and  Pi  Iul-IikiIs  <if  tlu»  Auierlnui  Schools  for  tho  Ueaf.") 
ScviMitli— ludhniaiiulis.  Ind..  Au};ust  21-l*(i.  INTO. 
Klfflitli— Ucllcvlllc.  Ontario,  .luly  I'l-liO.  1874. 
Ninth— Columbus.  Old«).  August  17-1*1!.  1878. 
Tcnlh—Jacksouvlllc.  III..  Aujjust  )liWMK  lvS8L». 
KIcvculh— HorUclcy.  Calif.,  .luly  15-l!:{.  18S(i. 
'rwclfth—Ncw  York.  N.V..  August  l!:i-l!7.  18!M». 
Til Irtccnrti— Chicago.  111.,  .luly  17. l!l,  IM,  18!W. 
Kiuu-KTUth— Flint.  Mich..  .Inly  2-S.  181C». 
Fifteenth— Coluud)Us.  (Miio.  .luly  *JS-August  2. 18S)S. 
Slxteeulh~-nufrah).  X.V..  July  2-S,  IHOI. 
Seventeenth— Morganton.  X.(*..  July  8-l.H.  11H>5. 
Kightmilh—Ogdcn.  L'tah.  July  4-10.  IIKKS. 
Nhucenth— Delavan.  Wis..  July  O-i:}.  HUl. 
Twentieth— Staunton.  V«..  Juno  25-July  :i.  11)14. 
Twenty-tirsi— Il.irtford.  l!ouu..  June  20- July  1!)17. 
Twentv-sceoud— Mount  Airy.  Tn..  Juuf  28-July  :i.  1020. 
Twenty-third— Belleville.  Antnrio,  June  25-^0. 102:i. 
Twenty-fourth- Council  Hluflrs.  lown.  June  2!)-July  1. 1025. 
'I'wenty-nftii—Cohunbus.  Ohio.  JuuL»27-July  1. 1027. 
Twenty-sixth— Fnril)«nlt.  Minn..  Juno  17-21. 1020. 
Twenty.seveuth— WinniiH'g.  MnnUoha.  June 22-20. 10:U. 
•I'wenty-eighth— \VestTrcnt(»u.  N.J..  Juno  18-2:^.1033. 
Twenty-ninth— Jacksonville.  III.,  June  17-21. 1085. 
Tlurticlli— New  Vork.  X.V..  Juno  20-25. 10:J7. 
'IMii I  t y-llrst— Berkeley.  Calif..  June  lvS-2:i.  10:U. 
Tiiirty-second— Fulton.  Mo..  Juno  23-27. 1041. 
Thirt.v-third— St.  Augustine.  Fla..  June  10-20. 1047. 
Thirty-fourth — laeksouvllle.  III..  June  11^24. 1010. 
Thirt.v-nftli— Fuliou.  Mo..  Jniu*  17-22.  10."il. 
'I'hirly-slxth — Vaui-ouver.  Wash..  June  2K-Jnly  3. 1053. 
Tliirty«sevonth — West  Hartford.  Conn..  June  2(UJuly  1. 10.55. 
Tliirl.v-eiglilh — Knoxville.  Teuu..  Juue23-2S.  1057. 
Thirty-ninth — t  V»iorado  Si»riug.s.  Colo..  June  28-July  3. 1050. 
Fort h'th— Salem.  Oreg..  June  2.5-30.  VM'A. 
Forty-tlrst— Washington.  D.C.  June  22-2S.  1003. 
Furt.v-seeond— Flint.  Mich..  June  21-25.  liMCi. 
Forty-third— West  Hartford.  Conn..  June  25-30. 10(»7. 
Fort.,  -fourth— Berkeley,  Calif..  June  21-27,  limO. 
Fort yllft h— Lit (!eUock.  Ark..  June  25-July  2,  lOH. 
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LIST  Of  PRESIDENTS 
1.  ClirLstopluM-  Mor«jiii.X|.\v  York. 
J.  J  lioinns  Diiy.  CiiimoeliciU. 
;j.  .loiiii  \V.  AiHlro\vs,lMiio. 

Jjiinesll.  Skiiiiior.  Vir;;iuin. 
r».  Ui'V.  J.  M.  Sturlcvjuil.  lIUiiols. 
if'  lJar\'i»y  1».  ivot,  New  York. 
».  Ui'V.  ColliiLs  Sloiio.  CtujiiL'Cticut. 

)  '  Coiiiicctieut. 
. .  Kev.  Dr.  A.  J..  Clmpin.  Wisconsin. 

1-1.  Wt'sluy  O.  Connor.  Gcorjrifl 

TV  J>'"^^'^^"1 Distrii  f  of  (/olunibia. 
-.1.  .Newton  F.  Walker.  Sontli  Carolinn. 

.Tolm  W.  Jonos.  Olilo. 
2a.  Frank  M.  Dri«gs,  L'tali. 
Li.  i;^)lK»rt  a.  Grnvcr.  IVnn.sylvania. 
2S  J  lonins  S.  McAloni'.v.  Colonulo. 
2a.  Alvin  E.  ropiv  Now  Jersey. 
.•^0.  Harris  Taylor.  Xew  York. 
:n.  lunaMns  Bjnrlee.  Marviand. 
o.r  ^^J^^'"«^l  A.  Stevenson.  Calirornia. 
^U,  Clareneii.1.  Setllles.  Florida 
M.  Leonard  M.  Klstnd.  District  of  Colnnibia. 

-r  nn'ni^  Ve  i^^^'^^  A.),  Tennessee. 

..!>.  Daniel  T.  Clond.  New  York. 

Truniun  I..  Injcle.  Missonri. 

3S.  J:inn>K  n.  Galloway.  N\.xv  York. 

^U.  hdward  U.  Abernalliy.  Oliio. 

•10.  Uiclmrd  G.  IJrill.  California 

43.  Roy  Al.  Stolle.  New  York. 

•12.  IJr^yd  A.  Anibrosi'ii.  M:irvland. 

4.^  Stanley  D.  Uotli.  KansnjS. 

44.  Marvin  H.  Clatlorbnek.  Ore;;on. 
4.».  KenneUi  R.  Mangan.  Rlinoi.^. 
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On-ICEUS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMEUICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF  (11171-73).  AND  THE  STANDING  EXECUTIVE  COMMIITEE 

y'/r»/(/r/if.—Armiu  O.  Turocliok,  Colorado  Sch04)l  for  the  Deaf. 

rrvmlvnf  K/trf.— Jack  W.  Urady.  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf. 

First  r/cT-iVwj</c«/.— RobLTt  T.  Dawson.  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 

^^ls!ro«</  Vivc-PrvsUtvnt, -^VinrvMii  W.  Faulli.  Califoruiii  School  for  the  Deaf. 

^\v<rcf(?r^^  Bursloin.  California  School  for  the  Doaf»  Rivor- 

^^^Incutivc  to/'cf <*/•;/— Howard  M.  Quiglcy.AYasliiiigton,  D.C. 

DIllECTOllS 

(The  directors,  with  the  omcors.  and  the  immediate  past  president,  form  the 
standing  executive  eominittee) 

rani  Uifd.  Idaho  Stale  School  for  tl;e  Deaf  and  Hlinii. 
Keith  liange.  Oregon  Slate  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Kdward  Striel»y»  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf. 
M.  Ntartha  IaxVa,  Missouri  School  for  the  Deuf. 
AYillirtm  J.  McConuvdl.  Virginin  School  at  IIanii)ton. 
Kenuelth  Mangan.  Illinois  School  for  tlic  Deaf. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 
DEAF  (1969-71).  AND  THE  STANDING  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

/VcvWc  /i/.— Kenneth  Mnnpan.  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 
PrvsUlenf 'Elect, —Xriwhx  Tnrechek.  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf. 
First  Vice  /'rf5i(/c«/.— Jack  Rrady.  Kentncky  School  for  the  Deaf. 
<irvond  Vice  /'n\vi(/cnf.— Robert  Dawson.  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf. 
.SixTc/«n/-^Vctf«Mrc/-.— Gerald  Unr.steln.  California  School  lor  the  Deaf.  River- 

""^^^Excciitive  SfC/'cfrt/  //.— Howard  M.  Qnigley.  Washington.  D.C. 

niKKCTOKS 

(The  directors,  with  the  olllcers.  and  the  immediate  past  pro.sidcnt.  form  the 
standing  executive  committee) 

4«YI1VU  TEKM 

I'anI  HIrd.  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Kehh  Langc.  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Kdward  Strieby.  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf. 

2-YrAU  THIIM 

Carrie  Lou  Abbott.  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Charlotte  0.sborn.  Arkan.sas  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Marvin  B.  Clatterbiick.  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf. 

(IX  > 
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CONSTITUTION  OK  THE  CONVENTION  OK  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  DEAF 


Ann  cm:  1.  Namk 

This  ass(MlntU>ii  shall  hv  vt\\\vi\  lUv  i^mvciilloa  of  AnuTkan  Insiructors  <if 
M"«  Deaf. 

AUTIUM:  II.  (MlJKCTK 

'i'l.'  (ihjci'ts  (»r  thlsassorlathm  shall  he  : 

I  \^\.  To  sci'uri'  till'  harnMHiious  union  in  oao  orpinlzation  <»f  all  porsoiis 
r^'*:;;all>-  iMi^aKwl  hi  whu'atiim  lliu  ilcaf  in  Aiii('ri<'«. 

Scroml.  To  pmvidi'  l«>r  uoiu'ral  ami  hiral  ni(i'llnK.s  of  such  iKTsons  fn»ni  lime 
to  time,  with  a  vU'w  of  atTonliiiK  oppoi'tiiiiitiL's  for  a  fri'c  intcTehanjic  t»C  views 
I'oiiccrninu  nu'th^Hls  and  moans  uf  (Mliu-atiim  tlu*  deaf. 

Thlnl.  To  proiiioto  hy  the  piibiiwitloii  of  reports,  cssnys,  and  other  writimrs, 
the  ediieathm  (»f  the  deaf  on  the  broadest,  most  advanced,  and  practical  lines 
ill  harmony  with  the  sentiments-  ami  practice  miKKostwl  hy  the  following,'  i»re- 
amhU*  ami'  residiitioiis  unaniimaisly  ad(»ptert  hy  the  conventi(»n  In  1SS(J  at  u 
meelinu  held  in  Uerkeley,  Calif. :  ^     ,  ^ 

•'Whireas  the  exiierieiice  of  many  years  In  the  instrnction  of  the  dea.  has 
plainlv  shown  IhaLaaKam  members  of  this  class  of  |M»rsons  ureat  differences  exist 
ill  mental  and  physical  conditions  and  in  capacity  f(»r  im|»rovement.  niakinu 
resnlts  easily  possihie  in  certain  cn.si'S  which  are  pnictlcally  ami  soimitlmcs 
aclnally  imaHaiimhle  in  others,  tlie.^e  diffeii'iices  simKestinj!:  widely  different 
treatment  with  different  individuals  :  it  is  therefore 

"Ursoh  tut,  Tluit  Ihe  system  oi'  in.^t ruction  exi.stinu  at  pret?ent  in  Amerioa  com- 
moiKis  itself  to  the  world  for  llie  reasim  that  its  tendency  is  to  inehide  all  known 
methfMls  and  exiK'dlents  wlUch  have  been  found  t<»  Ik»  of  value  in  the  education 
<if  the  dc.if  while  It  allows  diversity  and  indeiM'ndeiice  of  actiim  and  work  at  the 
same  time.  Imrnionioiisly  aiming;  at  the  attaimiient  of  an  object  common  t(»  all; 
and  ho  it  further 

"UrsoU'vtl.  That  earnest  ami  persistent  eiMlcavors  slionld  be  ninae  in  ev(»ry 
school  for  the  deaf  to  teach  every  laipil  to  siM'ak  and  mu\  from  the  lips,  and  that: 
snch  eff<a  ts  shoiihl  he  abandoned  <»nly  when  it  Is  plainly  evi<lent  that  the  measnie 
of  success  attained  does  not  justify  the  necessary  amount  <if  labor:  i'rovithd. 
That  the  children  wim  are  j:iven  \o  articulation  tein  hers  fm-  trial  should  Ik'  uiveii 
{it  teachers  who  are  trained  fi»r  the  work,  and  iM»t  to  n<»vices,  beftire  .saylim 
that  It  Is  a  failure:  Ami  livoi  hlal  fxnthrr.  That  a  K<'neral  test  be  made  and  that 
those  wb<»  are  fiaind  to  have  siiillclent  lieaiin»:  to  distlnunisli  smiiid  shall  he 
instna-ted  <M-ally.'* 

I'Nnirtli.  As  an  ass<ichition  to  stand  committed  to  no  particular  theory,  method, 
or  system,  and  adoptinu  as  its  unide  tlu>  fcdlowlnt;  iaott(»:  "Any  method  for  uood 
results  ;  all  laethmls.  and  wedd(Hl  t<»  lume.** 

AUTici.i:  III.  Mh.miikus 

Skcti(»n*  la.  All  perstms  actively  ami  directly  enwi^W'd  In  the  o<lncaii<m  of  the 
deaf  in  the  I  nited  States  and  Canada  may  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  pi-ivile;i('S  of 
nu'inbership  in  the  assoclatiim  niton  payment  (»r  the  ri^quired  fees  and  a^reeiii;; 
to  this  c<mstitnth»n. 

Si:<'.  lb.  l»er.««ons  eimaued  in  fields  of  endeavor  closely  rehile<l  t<»  the  e«lucalioii 
of  the  deaf,  and  iH'r.«»iis  actively  enuajced  in  the  education  (»f  tlie  deaf  in  foici>:n 
(■(aintries.  may  hecoaie  a.ssociaie  members  of  tlic  as.<ociation  upon  paynuMit  of 
the  HMpiired  fe(*s  and  a^reelnu  t(»  the  c<»nstitiitioii. 

Sk<?.  Ic.  *'A.<soclate  niembers"  shall  enjoy  ad  the  rights  ami  privllejros  of  meni- 
liershipex(x*pt  thw<eof  vtMlii):  ami  luddinu  oiWvv. 

(1) 


■urxvr  •  .•..nlliMM-  l.ls   i.ilM..sl.li.  will.  .Ill  11.0  rWils  ..ml  1'"^  l<;f  ;-; 

Uv  lUo  I.x,.;^.lvr,M,.l....lU....  s..rl.  ...c...lK..>l.ll.  .1.K.S  ..ot  l..cl..,k...  s>.bs..-l,.ll.... 
SKclr'KlJ^mnil'ronfi:^.^^^^        „.e...la.rsl.li.  sl.nll  bo  .lolcn.,i..oa  l.y  the 

..  .rh  .noM.lK  .•  rcK  i  •      nt  r!.r    .•p.hti"  nK-oll..«  "C  tlx-  !.ss..H:.ll..,..  Tho  .........t 

'r  .  r  •  '  .1. .  I  b^h^  l-y  tlH-  sl!....r...!:  .•xw..(lvi.  c........llt<-<;.  No.....<-...- 

bf.rl  !rtt.:..a£  llI.^v«nl...•  ...odh..^s  oC  th.  ..s.oohtlio..  shall  m'  tho  r,„..lrc.d 

ii  rvp  A'!* AlulUor  Should  an  Exd-iUivo  SccM'otnry  not  bo  cMiiployoiU  llie  niiiiiK Jul 
AuilUor  will  l>o  ni»iM>iii1c(l  by  Uu»  ProsidtMit . 

.VUTKI.K  IV.  OtKICKUS 

.  1    if         .roiipnl  iiii»(»lliiii  of  tlio  nssoclatlo!!  llicro  sli:ill  bo  <»UH'to(l 

HoHml.  ..."d  sl.,.11  h:.v,.  power  to  1111  v.,™..di-s  oct.nr.-hiB  h.  thfl."  Ik-.I?"  l.<•t^^<H•n 

"••^"C''>%hoTn-;-<l.lo..t  will,  the  eo......To..co  of  the  .xoc..tlvo  eo......ltteo.. shall 

,l,.t;'^;,.To  sllrh'  sl-cl^mN  as  s......  n.lvlsnblo  for  tl.o  f....-llo..l,.«  of  the  nsso,....t.o,. 

"''l^:;!'"ri::'«o[^:Mt:..I"^^^^^^^^^  nm..r«  of  tl.o  as^jK-lnllo..  shall  1. 

1,.  tho  i.;.nlls  ofZ  s}:....il..K  .-xooi.tivo  .•o....nllt..o.  s..hj.-ct  to  the  „r„v.slo..s  of 

•^''s';c1"aM 'o„l^';;rn^^^  >«>  netlvc  me.nbcrs  of  the 

''":j:;:;:"tVirS^^  co,...nl.toc  sl.nn  ...nUo  n  f..ll  ropo.-t  at  end. 

(:oncn.rmoeri..K  0^1.11  tl.o  oporntlo.,s  of  tho  nssoclntlon.  l.K;l...lh.s  receipts  a..a 
(Usl)...sc...<M.ts  of  fi...<ls.  .shiccprccoil'i.S  n.collng. 

.ViiTiCLi:  V.  Mhetinos 

S.TT.ON  1  fionen.1  n.ocllnKS  of  tl.e  nssoclntlon  sl.nll  be  l.el.l 
tho  stT..m..K  oSlvo  co..,...lttoo  ...ny  call  other  ge..ernl  .neoth.Bs  at  tl.olr 

^Ec'o'Wal  ...oollnss  ,mv  bo  conve..o<l  ns  tho  stnn.Unp  oxectlve  committee 

''"^^7T:^XZ'S^'^1^'I:^    the  nssoclntlon.  but  ti.ey 

'"'JiU";  N!.n\'.eTf'S!^rT^^^^  shall  1>.  «lven  nt  lenst  •«  months  1..  ncivnnce 
and  iiollcc  of  local  nrt'ethiRS  nt  lenst  2  ...o..tl.s  1..  advance. 
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Sec.  5  Tlie  biisiuoss  of  the  nssociatiou  sliall  l.o  trnnsuLaea  only  at  «;;»;'ral 
uimiuKS,  ami  at  .sucli  ait^^tiugs  100  votiuir  uilm«1,oi^  of  the  assodali»u  must  bo 
nrcsL'Ut  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Ainici.K  ^  I 

lu  the  ih-st  election  of  omeers  \wU\  unilcr  tlio  f  Z*;*!;^^^^^^ 
said  cltM..timi  oceurrint;  iumiediatcly  aftci-  its  adoption,  all  d">>\ "^'^"^^^^^^^^^^ 
nn-mlH^'s  of  the  Mtli  mcetini:  of  llie  Convention  of  AineWcan  ^"•^trn^'^«»^''^^^7j 
the  Ocaf  shall  he  eatitlcil  to  vote,  said  members  nmUlnj:  .  >f.  ] 

Ui(»mbershii»  tVes  to  the  treasurer  at  the  earliest  praclicable  opiH.rlunit>  allor 
h»>  shall  have  been  elected. 

AUTICI.K  VII.  Amic.vdmk.nts 

I'his  consti»Mtion  mav  bo  amended  hy  an  amrmative  vote  of  two  thirds  of  th<» 
members  present  at  any  jxeufral  meetin.:r  of  tho  association:  V'ronVW,  That  at 
such  meeting  at  least  150  voting  u;eu»bors  of  the  association  shall  be  i)rcsont. 

Aktici.e  VIII 

Povi^os  and  lK>quests  may  bo  wonlod  as  follows:  *'I  give,  devise,  and  beqiiealU 
to  rhe  Conventbm  of  Anierirau  Instructors  of  tho  Deaf,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  the  odneatiou  of  the  deaf,  lu  such  nutunor  as  the  standing  c.vmitive 
conunitlee  thereof  may  direct,"  etc.:  and  if  there  be  any  conditions,  and 
"subject  to  the  foliowiag conditions,  to  wit 
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MEMBEKS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTUIJCTOUS  OF 

THE  DEAF 


M(Miili(M'slii2>  Mst,  12)71 
Life  iJ/rwfccr.— Ell  ward  U.'Alierunthy,  Cdlumlms.  Ohio. 


Aaron.  Uov.  Jauics  L.,  IMttslmrjcrli,  Pn. 
Adslio,  Mrs.  Kuzanuo.  Hrnnklyu.  N.Y. 
Abhor.  Mr.<.  .lonn.v.  Wilton.  NMI. 
Ahhott.  Mrs.  <*arrio.  Anstiu.  Tt>x. 
Abl lot t .  V irsinia.  Iloukonkinna u,  N.Y. 
Abhruy.y.w.  Sister  i^^nrnioia,  Uaiuloipii, 
Mass. 

Ai>orimtli.v,  Nelson  M..  (ilen  Alpine. 
N.C. 

Ahernethy.  Snrnh  II..  Colton,  Cnlif. 
Ahrnhanison.  Mrs.  Sharon.  Anstin.  Tex. 
Al>rnnison.  Mrs.  Queade,  Al>l>otsford, 

n.<^.  Canada 
Al>slinn\  Jnno  .M..  Portland.  OroR. 
Aclieson.  Mrs.  .lean.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
A(dit/.e.hn.  James  (/..  Jr.,  S.vraeiise,  N.Y. 
Aeiro.  Mrs.  MiiaRrosT..  Frederick.  Md. 
At'kenuan.  Undolpli  A..  San  lUn'nar- 

dino.  Calil: . 
Acnna.  Mrs.  Harlene,  Tncson,  Ariz. 
Adnnis.  David.  Jaeksonville,  111. 
Adnnis.  Kllery  J..  Torranee,  Calif. 
Adams,  Franeis  W.,  Oreeley,  <^)lo. 
Adams,  lionnio  L..  Acana,  Onani 
Adams.  Mr.s.  Lneille,  Danville,  Ky. 
Adams.  Mrs.  Margaret.  San  Antonio, 

Tex. 

Adams.  1*anl  R.,  St.  An^nstine.  Fin. 
Adamson.  Hevedly.  nirniinRlmni,  Ala. 
Adcoek.  Dai  K..  Little  Uo<»k,  Ark. 
Adeoek.  Mr.<.  Mary  Nell,  Little  Uock, 
Ark. 

Adepojn.  Gahriel  A.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Adkins.  Mrs.  Harliara  K.,  Indlanapoli.'i, 
Ind. 

Adkins.  Trlsha.  Kl  Paso.  Tox. 
Adler,  <serald.  WasldnKton,  D.r. 
Adler.    Mrs.   ,lanollc    K..  Colnndms, 
Ohio 

Adler,  Mns.  Jndith.  Sionx  Falls,  S.Dnk. 
AflhH-'k.  Marie  A.  K..  Yardle.v,  Pa. 
AKines.  Joan,  Scarsdale,  N.Y'. 
AKuilar,  Mrs.  Toni.  Anstin,  Tex. 
Al,  Mrs.  Jo.sephine,  Ilastings-on-Hud- 

son.  N.Y. 
Ainbender.  Hilary,  Portland,  Mninc 
Ainsworth,  Phyllis.  Yarmontli.  Maine 
Akin.  K.  Conley,  Knoxville,  Tonn. 
Akin.  Mrs.  Lncy  L.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Akiiis.  Mrs.  Jnanlta  W.,  Ualeigh,  N.C. 


Akiyoslia.  XoriUa,  Washington.  D.<*. 
Alher.  .Mehla.  CVnnit'il  lUnffs.  1<»\va 
Albert.  Mrs.  Dorothy  M..  Scranton,  Pa. 
Alhity..  Joa  P..  Pillshnrph.  Pa. 
Alhri^rht.  Jndith.  Pittsbnr^di.  Pn. 
Alby.  James  F.,  West  AUis,  Wis. 
Aldrieh.  Kenneth.  Cohnnhns,  Ohio 
AldrhlKO.  .Mrs.   Ann  II..   Mordant  on. 
N.C. 

AldrldKe.  Mrs.  Lita.  Newark,  Del. 
Alexander,  Mrs.  Alnm  Lester,  Tncson. 
Ariy.. 

Alexander.  Mrs.  Doris  J..  Franklin, 
Ind. 

Alexander.  .Mrs.  Frances.  Fnlton,  Mo. 
Alexander.  Mrs.  Mildred,  Baker,  \a\. 
Ah»xaader.  Uohert,  Fnlton,  Mo. 
Alfonl.  Mrs.  Marydol  S..  St.  Aii/rns- 
tine.  Fhi. 

Alfred.  .Mr.s.  Doris  U.,  Baton  R<»n«e,  Tia. 
AlRoison.  Nancy,  So.  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Allard.  J.  Brad,  Fnlton.  .Mo. 
Allen.  Dale  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Allen.  Norman  K..  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo. 

Allen.  Mrs.  Sally  F..  West  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Allen.  Stephen  AV.,   West  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Allen.  Teri  M..  Dallas.  Tox. 
Alnmsy.  Mrs.  Jane  E..  PittsburRh.  Pa. 
Aimer,  Mrs.  Patrlca.  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Alper.  Clenna,  Klkin.s  Park,  Pa. 
Alpiner.  Dr.  Jerome.  Littleton,  Colo. 
Alsobi'ook,  James  V.,  St.  Augu.st Ino, 
Via. 

Alter,  Ronald  L.,  Rloomfiold,  N.J. 
Alter.  Winona  B.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Altman,  Mrs.  Ellon,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Alvarez.  Adoracion  A.,  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dak. 

Alvarez,  HormeneRilda  A.,  Salem,  OreR. 
Anmnn,  Pmnk,  Rome,  N.Y, 
Ambro,  Mary  Corita,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Ambro.se,  Dr.  William  R.,  Atliens,  Ca. 
Ames,  Rnby  J.,  Eil  Corrito,  Calif. 
Anast.  Mrs.  Mary  P.,  Pitt.sburKli,  Pn. 
Anderson,  Lloyd,  Glon  Cove,  N.Y. 
Andersen.  Mrs.  Saudni,  Sionx  Falls, 
S.  Dak. 

Anderson.  Mrs.  Dorthy  M.,  Los  An- 
Keles.  Cfilif. 
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AiwlH'sfni.  Mrs.  I>inuo,  Dotrnit,  Midi. 
AniliM'son.    Mrs.    Klouisr    II.,    Ha  ton 

Uoimo,  La. 
w\ii(li*rsoii.  Kii^oiH*  S..  *rai-o»na.  Wash. 
Andorson.  .Taiuoii  .7..  Mnrpintnn,  N.C. 
Amli'rson.  JaiU't.  .Tark.sonvHlc,  111. 
Aiulorson.  Kathlmi  Lynn,  Arlington, 

Tox. 

Andorson,  Mrs.   Manilt*    M.,  Slinkor 

Ilol^lits,  Ohio 
Andorson.  Margan't  F.,  Groton,  Conn. 
Andorson,  Mary  L.,  OlondaU*,  Calif. 
Andorson,  Marzone  K.,  riilliidolphla, 

Pa. 

Andorson,  Nancy  K.,  Mansfiold,  Ohio 
Andorson,  Potor  K.,  Salom,  Orog. 
Andorson.  Robert,  Jacksonvlllo,  111. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Snsan  8.,  Docntnr,  Oa. 
A»»dorson,  Thomas  H.,  Oxford,  Ohio 
An«lor>*s<Hi.  Yorker,  Washington,  D.C. 
Andrew,  William,  Ilnntlngton  Beaoh, 
i'allf. 

Androw.s,  Alice  E.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Andniss,    Mrs.    Constance,  Nornuin. 
Okla. 

Anollo,  Fninclno  R.,  Utlea,  N.Y. 
Angol,  Mrs.  Bettye  J.,  Cave  Storing, 
Oa. 

Angol,  Lynn  L,  Kansas  City  Mo. 
Angol,  Roberta,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Annnla.  Linda,  tladcs(>nvllle.  111. 
Ansohno,  Tom  A.,  Colorado  Springs, 
(*o|o. 

Anstoy,  Mrs.  Franclne  K.,  rittsluirgh. 
Pa. 

Anthony,  David  A.,  Anaheim,  Ciillf. 
Anton,  Mrs.  Jeannette,  Jacksonville, 
111. 

Aiiodoca,  Patricia,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Aragon,  Tionls  G.,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 
Arhnthnot,  Helen,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Archer,  Mrs.  Anne  B.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Arellano,  Mrs.  Angelina,   Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Arensnieier,  Mr.s.  Wllma,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Argentos.  Chris,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Arkeylan,  Mrs.  Kathleen^  Knoxvlllo, 
Tenn. 

Armstrong,  Carol,  Staunton,  Va. 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Julia  W.,  Morgan- 
ton,  X.C. 

Arndt,  Diane,  Normal,  111. 

A  r ney,  Mrs.  Ca  roly n  S.,  Morga  n ton, 
N.C. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Florls,  Downey,  Calif. 
Arnold,  Gerald  Inc  E.,  Rom  ney,  W.  Va. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Phyllis,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Arnold,  Mrs.  Rhea  V.,  Romney,  W.  Va. 
Arrlngton,  Mrs.  Rebecca,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Asbell,  Mrs.  Abby,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Aschkenas,  Judith,  New  York  N.Y. 
Aseltlne,  Mrs.  Lorrolne,  Lond)ard,  111. 
Ashcraft,  Leara  M.,  Lake  wood,  Calif. 
Ashford,  Gary  G.,  Los  Serranos,  Calif* 
Askew,  Mrs.  Martha  D.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Asklnr,  Francis  J.,  Torrlngton,  Conn. 


Aspengrcn,  Mrs.  France.^  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Astn»llo,  Veronica,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
Atchley,  Twna,  Whittles  CaJif. 
Atliorton,  Mrs.  Loni.se  T.  Si.»artanbnrg, 
S.C. 

Atli,v,  Mrs.  Ilazol,  Little  Roek,  Ark. 
Atkinson,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Baton  Ronge, 
1^1. 

Attana.slo.   Dr.   Frederick    G.,  Hyde 

Park,  N.Y. 
Attlotwecd,  Mrs.  Bernadetto,  Oakland, 

Calif. 

Attlotweed,  George,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Anbry,  Donald  L.,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Anerbach,  Ilortense,  Ilyattsvlllo,  Md. 
Anerbaeh,  Leon,  Ilyattsville,  Md. 
Aiign.st,  Mrs.  Mattle,  Austin,  Tex. 
Anstoll,  Mrs.  Frances  G.,  Spiirtanhurg, 
S.C. 

Austin,  Betty  Portls,  Jack.son,  Miss. 
Avery,  Charlotte  B.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Avery,  Joset)h  C,  Rochester,  N.Y, 
Avery,  Mrs.  Mildred,  Jerniyn,  Pa. 
Ayala,  Mrs.  Linda,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Ayala,  Ray,  Vancouver,  Wn.sh. 
A,vcock,  Mrs.  Annie  W.,  Rome,  Ga. 
Ayers,  Doyle  W.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Ayors,  Mrs.  Snsle,  Ohithe,  Knns. 
A,vers,  Mrs.  Sybil  M.,  Spnrtanbiirg,  S.C. 

B 

Babblnl,  Mrs.  Barbara,  Urbana,  111. 
Bal)ocsl,  Mr.s.  Patricia,  Webster,  N.Y. 
Bacon,   Janny   II.,    Newport  Beach, 
Calif. 

Badamy,  Joseph  R.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Bader,  Janice,  Sausallto,  Calif. 
Badgett,  Mrs.  Norma  J'.,  Tucker,  Ga. 
Balles,  Carole,  Frederick,  Md. 
Ball.%  Rev.  Clark  R.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Bai>y.  David,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Bniley,  JoAun  ^L,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
Bailey,    Susan,    I*,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Janle  M.,  Newark.  N.J. 
Bnlrd,  Terry  J.,  Rockvllle,  Md. 
Baker,  Arthur  A.,  Superior,  W'ls. 
Baker,  Bernlcc  S.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Buker,  Mrs.  Celeste  S.,  Pomona,  Calif. 
Baker,  Dorothee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Baker,  Francis,  Baton  Rouge,  Lu. 
Baker,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Austin,  Tex. 
Itoker,  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia,  Fulton, 
Mo. 

Baker,  Robert  W.,  Naperville,  111. 
Baker,  Thomas  James  III,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Bains,  Robert  F.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Bala.sa,  Mrs.  Mary,  Danville,  Ky. 
Baleom,   Mrs.   Dorothy    A.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Baldls,    Mrs.    Bette   J.,  Mlramonte, 
Calif. 

Baldrldge,  Kathryn,  Carniel,  Ind. 
Baldrldge,  Paul  F.,  Carmel,  Ind. 
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".marU.  Mrs.  Caro,v..  K..  Kosw..,.  N.  BaX;  Vrs.  .>.„,,.  t..  l>a„a.  T.v 

Calif.  "ns's.  Jlrs-  "nrl.ara.  Orcat  Falls.  Jh.ut 

Hanks.  r.oraIdinoM-..nato„n.)uKo.T,a.  »arwick%^l:i^^^^^^      }/•  ^.'i"""'  A''"" 

»=n.K^  Mrs.  Mattie  I)..  East  Oraago.  "aM.'^'aor."r."TMrS:''';r\.,".r': 

n-a.  Mr.s.  narH...  St.  An.ust.ao.   

Haraa,  l-orptta  11..  Kric  Pi  t.  .  V" 

Harba.  Mrs.  Siacvra  T..' Phiia.iolpl.ia,      Kj!"'''  '^^'''^^'-I'ri.lgo. 

narime.  MarBarot.  Mi„„o,„,oim.  Mi„a  ''"v  t"'  B..  Pfaiiiagton. 

BaricJs,  Alice,  Allmny.  Calif  n.T^  m  ^'orgnuion.  X.r. 

,,,  ,„„,„„„^..  »st„i;T,     £ r as- 

"■"•ar  "-S.  Mn.  «,»r,„o,  Cvo  s,.,l,«' 

Barlow,  Pj-nlino,  Anstin  Tot  i>  „ 

Karaor.  .Toaa  C..'  Scl.aoctml.v.' N.X.  '  ^,[1  ^f""""       Pittsbargh.  Pa. 

Baraes.  Mrs.  Coan.o  B..  XaMaUcga.  fe\';/'jr„../^:fcr'^SpX"'Md'"'" 

Barnes.  Mrs.  Gcacvlcvc  11.  Pittsburg...  Soa"£  NoU^„!\y,y„a;'ir- 

Barnes.  Ooorgo  E..  Roc.iestor,  NY  Ro!??/^*"'  m*"",*"?  '^^^  Botliosda.  Md. 

Barnes.  1>.  o.  Dcnais.RoXstor  NV  ^Tr^'          '^'"'"y  Spartanbnrg. 

Barnes.  M...  Mec  1,..  ,aa.„na,..-..s.  Bo^for.  Larry  8..  O.atbo.  K„„s 

Baraes.  Jlrs.  Marjorio.  Palton.  JIo  RoprM:'*''"'';  Stopliaay.  Olatho.  Kans. 

Ba^r„^.s.  Mrs.  No..,„  K..  Sparta'aVurg,  S.' S.KoSd<?'ir"' 

Barnes.  RalpI,.  Spartanbnrg.  S.C  Bi-ok  i/^m.  '^n"""*;",' 

Barnes.  Iloaald.  Los  Angeles  Ca  if  n  'ni'  Bayside  Hills.  N.Y. 

Burnett.  David  ladianalS  Vnd  n.T'''  .F"'^^^^'  K^nston.  III. 

Barnett.  Mrs.  Mnrv.  Batoi  Itonte  Tn  1  i^^"''' 

Barnett,  Mary  Ann.  H„nn 'ba    Mo  Rom')"'  J't^l'-sonville.  III. 

Bavaett.  Mr.s.  Sally.  Indianai  orr^  Ro,& '^r Tex. 

Barr.  Mrs.  Barbara  W.,  Predcr kk  M,l  K*"?}  ^''l'?'"''  Lake.  \.  Dak 

arr.  David  P..  Bo.xfd,^.  Mass  "'  Angnstine 

Barr,  Marilyn.  San  Mateo  Cnur  n        „  . 

Barr.  P„„,  E.',  Frederick;  Md  "  ^oT.'re'  "^T"' 

Barr,  Paul  E.,  .Jr..  Frederick  Md  n      '  ^aa.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

»!!"-[|.Ann«MaVie.Bnff„''o.'^^^  S'can/-  ''""'^'^ 

Barrett,  Sharon  Sne.  Las  Voiriis  Nov  * 

Barron.  Mrs.  Una, ' Baton  Ronge,' La.      Va'""''  Arlington, 
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BolcluT,  Mrs.  Carol,  Uoyiiton  Reneli, 
Kla. 

P.clrljpr,  Millon  Don.  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Holdiui^,  Anita.  S<unnyniond,  Calif. 
Holding,  Don.  Uivcr.<idi'.  Calif. 
Kelt,  Mrs.  lU)l»l)i(»  J..  Ulvcrsldc  Calif. 
Ik'll,  Robert  C,  West  Hill,  Ontario, 
Canada 

Bell,  Sberylp,  Stevens  Point,  AYls. 
Bpllollenr,   Dr.    Pblll|»   A.,  Pblludel- 

pbla.  Pa. 
P.pllborn,  \\'aller  J..  Detroit,  Mleh. 
lUdbnan,  Pally,  Kvan.ston.  HI. 
Pelser,  Georgf,  Vanconver,  \Va.«b. 
Benedplto,  ,To.<epb,  Melairie,  La. 
Benlbdd,  Mrs.  Lonise  11.,  Glen  Alpine, 

N.C. 

Benett,  Mrs.  A.  Joan,  Santa  Snsuna, 
Calif. 

Bennett.  Eliznbetb.  Siiawnee  Mission, 
Knm. 

Beinictt.  Mrs.  Kllzubetb  Ann.  Santa 

Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Benowitz.  Mrs.  Mareelllc,  Roebcster, 

N.Y. 

Benowlt/,,  Stanley,  Uoebe.sler,  N.Y. 
Bonsboof,  Margaret,  Seattle,  \Vasb. 
P.enson,  Dr.  Kllzabotb.  Fredorlek.  Md. 
lU>nson,  Mrs.  Marela  N..  \Yest  Orange. 
N.J. 

Ben.son,  Mary  Alice,  Frederick,  .  • 
Bently,  Mrs.  Tonimle,  Lubboek,  Tox. 
Benton,  Mrs.  Marissa.  Pensaeola,  Fla. 
Benton,  Naney,  Sioux  Falfe,  S.  Dak. 
Benton,  Norma  L..  Cave  Sprbig,  Ga. 
Beranek,  Junior  B.,  Jaeksonvllle,  III. 
Berg,  David  R.,  Touawanda,  N.Y. 
Berg.  Tbonias  O.,  College  Park.  Md. 
l^ergan,  Robert  L.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Sblrley  L.,  Parsons,  Kaus. 
Sblrlev  A.,  Cleveland,  Oblo 
Uev.  Robert  D.,  \Vest  Hartford, 


Mrs.  Biirkett  K.,  Morganton, 


Berger 
1  Merges, 
Bergln. 

Conn 
Bergl, 
N.C. 

Bergman.  Stepbanle  R..  Pblladelpbla. 
Pa. 

Bergqnlst,    Mrs.   Anna   T.,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
Bergstrcsser,  R.  Henry.  Arlington,  Va. 
Bergstresser,  Pbyllls,  Webster,  N.Y. 
Berg.slroni,  Daguy  D.,  Williams  Bay. 

Wl.^. 

Berbow,  Byron,  Vaneonver,  Wasb. 
Berhow,    Mrs.    Martba,  Vancouver, 
Wasb. 

Berlow,  Dr.  Susan.  Cbleago,  HI. 
Beruknopf,  Ava,  Pblladelpbla,  Pa. 
Bernover.  Rosanno,  Cbauipalgn,  HI. 
Bernsen.  Mrs.  EUane,  Fullerlon,  Calif. 
Bernstein,   H.   WlUlam,  Holllswood, 
N.Y. 

Bernstein,  Seymour  S.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Bernstein,  Vivian  D.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Bernstono,  Mrs.  Alyce,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Berry,  Mrs.  Betsy  L.,  Rlvei-sldo.  Calif. 
Berry,  Herbert  M.,  Canasera;;e,  N.Y. 
Berry,  Mr.s.  Judy,  Hlblebrrin,  N.C. 
Berry,  Mrs.  Sbnron,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Berry,  Tbelnia,  Roebcster,  N.Y. 
l^%«s.  .lobu.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Best,  linrbara.  Fresno,  Calif. 
Best,  Diane.  Overland  Park,  Kans. 
Hester,  Mrs.  Ruby  S.,  Cincinnati,  Oblo 
lU'tliugcr,  Mrs.  Cornelia,  Webster,  N.Y. 
Hevan,  Rlcbard  C.  Newtown,  Pa. 
Heyvr,  Franecs  AL,  Santa  Ana,  Calli. 
Hiddlo,  Karen,  Flnleyvlllc,  Pa. 
Blgiicr-slalf,  Mr.s.  Sbirley,  Olatlie,  Kans. 
Bi:rbam.  Mi-s.  Mela  H.,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Hiibow.  Patrice,  Pltlston,  Pa. 
Bllgcr,  Charles  M.,  Olatbe,  Kans. 
nilucr.  Mrs.  Grace,  Olatbe.  Kans. 
Billings,  Mrs.  Ella  W.  H.,  Morgonlon, 
N.C. 

BlUoue,   Carol   Jean,  N.  Holl:.\>-ood. 
Calif. 

lUnireman.  Mrs.  Colleen.  St.  Augnstlne. 
Fin. 

Blngen,  Helen,  Cbleago,  HI. 
nircb.  Mrs.  Jane  R.,  Plttsbnrgb,  Pa. 
Bircb,  Lowell  B.,  Aiuberst,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada 

Bird,  Mr.s.  Eleanor  L.,  KnoxvllJe.  Tenn. 
Bird,  Mrs.  Martba  M.,  Gooding.  Idabo 
Bird,  Paul  C,  Gooding,  Idabo 
Blrdsell,  Ben  xV..  West  Hartford,  Couu. 
Blrdsell,  Mrs.  Delia,  Jaeksonvllle,  HI. 
Blsbop.  Mrs.  Alnora,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Blsbop,  Mrs.  Suzanne  B.,  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Blssell,   Mrs.   Joan.   Battle  Ground, 
Wasb. 

Bitter,  Dr.  Grant  B.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utab 

Blorlie,  Henry  O.,  Rome,  N.Y. 
liiack,  ClirCord  R..  McKec^sport,  Pa. 
Blaek,  Darlene  K.,  New  Hope,  Minn. 
Black,  Mrs.  Franecs,  Little  Roek,  Ark. 
Black,  Mr.s.  Gall  M.,  I^mbard,  HI. 
lUack,  Joanne.  Ypsllanti,  Mlcb. 
Black.  Mildred,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Black,  Naney.  Ypsllanti,  Mleb. 
Blackburn,  Mrs.  Earllue,  Austin,  Tex. 
Blackburn,  Mrs.  Naney,  Staunton,  Va. 
BlaeUlmru,  WllHnni,  Austin,  Tex. 
lUackmer.  Gary,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Blnckwell,  Jesse  C.  Carmol,  Hid. 
lUair,  Mary  A.,  Lansing,  Mlcb. 
Blake.  Gary  D.,  FayoltevUle.  Ark. 
Blako.  Florenee,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
Blak(Mnore,  Mrs.  Jaultv,  Brlek  Town, 
N.J. 

Blakesley,  Mrs.  Lillian  A..  Dallas,  Tex. 
Blntll,  CbrLslluo.  E.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Blaltner.  Mrs.  EvnngeUue,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Bled.so,  Mrs.  Neal,  Tueson.  Ariz. 
Blelfuss.  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen.  Fulton,  Mo. 
Blesse,  Mrs.  Roseumry.  Jaeksonvllle, 
HK 

Blessing,  Reglua,  Riverside.  Calif. 
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Mtiss.  ^-  •Norfli.iiiipton, 

»lomi,prK.  Mrs.  Doris  M..  Mollno  III 

II     •  ^'n Roclicsli.r  NY 

•«'m;j,Mr.M.  B„nu.|i.  x.  umJ' j^^^^ 

Kliiiii.  Ciirolyii.  Los  AiiRelcs  Ciillf 
"  .....   Mrs.  Elu,,.  Uoo'i^^'^'^S^'lf- 

}«<>(  (•.  Mrs.  noriiiw  k..  OraiiKc  Cnllf 
".liicr.  n,,rlmrn  Ann.  J.,m"s"nk.  \  Y 

•  ^v.  Mrs.  Murjori,,  I...  Ii;,„„  o\.\v  ^•„ 

uorrif'vv  <^i''" 

""lion,  .7.  Djivld.  Loosbiirir  Vn 
nolfz.  Robert.  Metarlo.  U 
Ronn,:orso.  Mr.s.  AII.s.,„.  U„,o„  «„„ge. 

BoniKllo.  Mrs.  Dlann.  ^Vllkos-BIIro  Pn 
I«"^.r.  .Mr.s.  ,.,.,rleiu  A..' B.?rlM; 

»on(i.  Albert.  Rosodn.  Calif. 

n"!!"'  J"ck.sonvlllo  III 

Bonlto.  Antonio.  St.  AnKus  no  Vtn 

in^      .I''"*"'-  Kno.vvilio.  Tonn 

oosor.  Don.11,1.  I'.,lni.vr.,  l" 
"or,  en.  Mrs.  S„e.  Sliaslione  i,l„i,„ 

onlnmn.  Mnrcln  B..  ^Yns^lnK  o  'or 
»uro.s.  Mr.,.  Prnnco.s.  Enelld  Oh  o 

Ror"'trnee'i*"K-„°' 
"o^  m.'  M  ""l*^       Colunibln  R  o! 

""E-c^anS'"^ 

Boiiclianl.  Mr.s.  EJvadna.  Plttsford  NT 
Bouclior.  .T.  Philip.  Peterboro  N  H 
Houchor.  Robert  R .  Geneseo  Ni"' 
Boimds.  Mrs.  r,.,.ra  F.^'^^JuSioso. 

noiirget.  Alfred  C.  Alanchester.  N.H. 


own.  Mrs.  .Sno.  A«.s»  .  Tex 

K:  ^^'c^rJi  r&'Siif''"'- 

"rnn.{^  "^•"-■"'e:  On'ILlo. 

iS.'^iri'i'a^;/^^  ".rTo?  '^"^'^^ 

VIP  i^.  •     .  ♦♦ores.  \Vr.  i.ii 

nS'La'""  »••'">•• 
Bradford.  Mr.s.  .Tessle.  Austin  Tpt 
Bradfor,|.  M.s.  Ro.sallnd".'"s;.n'trF,.. 

Bradley.  Ek.ise.  MornRn  Call? 
Bradley.  Helen.  Ilndsm."  S  XY 

"UMisiia\#,  Mrs.  ,Tjin.  nnnvlli»  ir,. 
..^radslmw.  Mrs.  Xorma  li..  Jiiverslde. 

Brmb-.  .Afrs.  Patrleia  A..'  Chappaqna. 
Brn^.    srr.s.    Robbye.   Long  Beach. 
Bnid.v.  Jfrs.  Roberta.  Sprlncfleld  v  t 
Mas.:.''  E?T^Sfleii 
Briigiier.  ^Vllllanl  E..  Beverly  Afncs 

Bnlndv'  A/rT,5?."""k^-  "«^p'on  Vo. 
"nindj.  Mrs.  Ellen.  Del  Miir.  Calif 
BranlKer.  J.   i,„riey  w.. 

Brannan.  A.  Clark.  Abilene  Tex 
Branson.   Vlr.mia    M..  ^^u.^1?„,,„. 

Brantle.v.  Nancy.  Sralthfleld  XC 
Brasel.  Kenneth.  Urban"  ili 
Brasel.  Melvm  11..  S.,  i.  Allnn 
Bratt  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Bethesda  Md 

uraun.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C,  I'lttsb.irRh. 
Braunsteln.  .Afrs.  Stephen.  Waco  Tpt 
Bray.  Mrs.  Elvira  I,  Ca^^'SprTng.' 

Brcltwlcser.  Joseph  V..  Napa,  Calif. 
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linlje,  II.  \Vini::nu  Portlaiul,  Oivk. 
UmKlini,  Sisttr  Ann,  HrooUlyu,  X.V. 
]tmulR\  Mrs.  Josi'pl""^^'  l>n'XC'l, 

UroullccU,  Mrs.  (Mot a,  Trfiitou,  X..I. 
lironurin,  Mrs.  Nancy  \\.,  ritt.sl)ur>;li, 

ra. 

Urontoiu  Mrs.  Carolyn,  (J  Ion  wood,  Iowa 
Itrcttvl.  Carol  Ami,  Atlanta.  (Ja. 
Urcwcr.  Mrs.  Mary  Virjslnia,  .lackson- 
vilhs  III. 

Urcwcr.  Unbcrr,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Urii'U,  Lawrunco  .1.,  Jackson villo.  III. 
Uri(l;rcrs,  Mrs.  Until,  Morjjaiitoii.  N.<:. 
UridKCs,  .lolni  S.,  Illldcbraii.  N.C. 
Hridi^cs,  Mac,  Cowpcns,  S.C. 
Uridp's,  Mrs.  lUitli  C,  Morpiiitoii,  X.C. 
HrldKcs,   Mrs.   Sharon  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Urid>?ps,    Mrs.    Susan    K..  Sliawiicc 

Mission,  Ivans. 
HrlKlit,  Mrs.  Anne  O.,  Uoniiicy,  \V.  Vn. 
Urlll,  Dr.  Ulcliard  C,  Riverside,  Calif. 
HrliiKcr,  Stanton,  Concord,  Calif. 
Hriii,  Kciiiictli,  r..  New  Vork,  X.Y. 
Uriiihistool,  Carl,  Austin,  Tex. 
Uristow,  Sandra,  Santa  Kp,  X.  Mex. 
Hroa<lliciit,  Mrs.  Loyco  S..  Indianapolis, 

hid. 

Urock,  Jon  M.,  lUrnilnjcliain,  Ala. 
Urodic,  Catlicrliio,  Little  Koek,  Ark. 
Urodsky,  Carole,  Clilca^co,  III. 
Hroecker,  Mrs.  Uotty,  Xew  Orleaus. 
La. 

Hroecker,  Clarence,  Austin,  Tex. 
HrooUe,  Frances  R.  l^as  Criiees,  X. 
Mex. 

Brooke,  Mrs.  Gladys,  \Vest  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Brot>ks,  Mrs.  Frances  S..  Ceiitervllle, 

rn. 

Urotniio,  Edward  L.,  Clinton,  Miss. 
Uronlllotto,  Uonald,   Uocliostor,  N.Y. 
Uroiissard.  Iloruian.  St.  Aiigiistlne,  Fla. 
Hroiissnrd,  Mrs.  Patricia,  St.  Awk'ns- 
tiiiG,  Fla. 

Krowii,  Bernard.  P..  SprlngHold,  Mass. 
Brown.  Donald  W'.,  Silver  SprliikS  Md. 
Brown.  Mrs.  Kstor  D.,  Dolavan,  AYIs. 
Brown,  Francella  K.,  AVaslilngtoii,  D.C. 
Bn»wii,  OeorKO  K.,  Morj^anton,  N.C. 
Brown.  Harold  F.,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Joyce,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Brown,  Joyce  L.,  Cleveland  Heights, 
Ohio. 

Brown,  Mrs.  Judith,  Roodliouse,  III. 
Brown,  Luther,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Brown,  Mrs.  McKay,  Staunton,  Va. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Nan,  Swope,  Va. 
Brown,  Norman  S.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Ola  AL,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Pauline,  Benton,  Ark. 
Brown,  Robort  S.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Brown,  Mrs.  Uuby  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Brown,  Ruth  Fletcher,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mgx. 


Brown.  Mrs.  Virginia.  Detroit,  Mich. 
Browne,  Ilerscliel,  U.,  Roebuck,  S.C. 
Umwidiig,  Mrs.  UiUli  J)..  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Broyles,  Mrs.  Jerri.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Bnibaker,  Karen  F.,  FrederleU.  Md. 
Bniegueniaii.  Dorot by,  ( )la t he,  Kaiis. 
Unnididge,   Kenneth,   Council  BlulTs, 
Iowa 

Uriiiiliig,  Mrs.  Deborah  J.,  AVest  Tn'ii* 
ton,  X.J. 

Bninjes.  Adele.  (Jyster  Bay.  N.Y. 
Briink,  Margaret  K,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Bruno,  Mary  Klleii,   Pittsburgh,  l*a. 
Bruno,  Mrs.  Phyllis,  Normal,  III. 
Brans.  Kan'u  M.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Uriiiis,  Margaret  10..  Bei*keh\v.  (.*allf. 
HriLster,  Mrs.  AUce  F.,  Roff.  Okla. 
Briitoii,  Katlierliie  M.,  Overland  Park, 
Kans. 

Bryan,  Don  J.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Bryan.  Frank  U.,  Clieverly,  Md. 
P.ryaii,  Judith  A..  Tiicoii,  Ariz. 
Bryan,  Jerry  K.,  (iraiul  Forks,  X.C. 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Kathleen  T.,  Buffalo,  X.Y. 
Bryant,  Frank  \V.,  Cave  Spring,  Oa. 
Bryant,  Mrs.  Goldle  S.,  Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Bryant,  VIgreglner.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Biibar,  Xaiicy.  Las  Augelos,  Calif. 
Biieliaiiaii.  Mrs.  Atice,  nnn  Jose,  Calif. 
Biichniaiai,  Adella  V.,  Olatlie,  Kans. 
Buck,  Frank,  Lafayette,  Calif. 
Biieliler.  Mrs.   Margaret,  Plaiitsvllle, 
C(Hni. 

Biigden,  Sister  M.  Brldglt,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Biilba,  Mrs.  Lorraine,  Uloonifleld,  Conn. 
Bull,  Uev.  Thomas  H.,  Alexandria.  Va. 
Bullock,  Donald,  Concord,  Calif. 
Biingis  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  OnUirla,  Calif. 
Bimker,  Charles.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Bumi,  Mrs.  Ruby  V.,  AVll.son,  N.C. 
Biireli,  Daniel  David,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Bunco.  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen.  Vancouver. 
Wash. 

Biirdett,  Kenneth.  Ogden,  Utah 
Biirdotte,  Prlscllla,  Ogden,  Utah 
Burger,  Fr.  Rlehard,  Edgerton,  Kans. 
Burglielnier,  Martha,  Overland  Park, 
Kans. 

Biirke,  Mns.  Beatrice.  Plttsford,  N.Y. 
Biirke.  Harry  C,  Flint,  Mich. 
Biirke,  Sister  Mary  Eleanor,  Randolph. 
Mass. 

Biirke.  Rosemary  AL,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Biirkliart,  Mrs.  Anne,  Austin,  Tex. 
Burks.  Mrs.  Sandra,  Austin.  Tex. 
Burley,  Marvin  M.,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Biirley,  Mrs.  Sallle  Ann,  Wllsou,  N.C. 
Burllngame,  Sharon  Smith,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Burnet,  Eugenia,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Burnett,  Barbara.  Riverside,  Calif. 
Burnett,  Mrs.  Ruth  E.,  Houston,  Tex. 
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It.m£  M.s.  cvnihia  c.  S.-uTunuMilo. 
j-nnis,  Mrs.  1-Viiirv.«,  CIiIc.iko  m 


•iirivll.  Mrs.  .l..ii.„„.ti,.,  Tnt'.>ioi, 
IIITOW.S,  .V(.,in.  I'iUsbiirKh.  p,,  ' 

iJIrsfoln'  '.i"''""'  "'^•'•"•'"'i"^-.  Calif. 
iiMciii  liiorcsii  C.  lJiV(.r.si('i.  Calif 
..V.  Mrs.  Crolino  M..  Olal   •  li  ,  s 


Cnmnu.rn,,,  .juiic  Ja„c.  Wasl.ington. 
J^iiiiioia  Mrs.  Roseiimry.  Urooklvii  \  Y 

Cami^boli.  Mrs.  Anne  M.ury.  Big  Sprins, 


^tZ'       ^"«'e«""<l.  Calif. 
.••iil.lK.ii.  Mrs.  Kart'i.  S..  Indianapolis. 

C.m,pix.ll.  Mrs.  Katherinc.  Pcuaiagto... 

^^j^^^'  Mn>.  Margaret.  Indinnn|K,lis. 


?l  •  •  -^I-.  .MorKniiton.  x.c      o  i  m-  •^'"••Kaiiloii.  \.c. 

.Mrs.  >,arie  M..  Morgauton. 

|;"'jer.  .Mrs.  Eleanor.  La  Ilnl.r,,.  Calif.  ^a^uwcV'p^- .''^•i^'^ '^"o.  Cniif. 
II  <  r,  .Mrs.  Gloria,  Itoobnt-k.  S  C         •    .,"M'  ^  Chicago.  III. 

IViMcr.  Ila.vni(Mi<l.  St.  Angnstine  Fla    •.'.'III?';  ""^^'"no-.  Borkclcy.  Calif.' 

"•}',|.-eek.  Ti.o„.a«  c.  .Tac.ks"o^;.vS;  [:;;^::::i'ro."c":;i' 

I'.iiHrill.  Mrs.  Jane.  Annai)oli«  M,l      r'"!:';!""', »»"pr.  Pa.' 

"H.".  Frank  M..  CImrlotSle   Va    Cnri'  ^i  V  ""'"'•oste;.  N.Y. 

Hnxanowski.  Fatl.or  Donald  J    Grceu  ( •  r  l.  ^  l7 """«'»'P''.  -Ma..<.s. 

Carlptoa.  .Mrs.  Pr...i..ri..i,  n'  .  \".\. 


Uiiy,  Wis. 

IJ.MTS.  Lois.  Evanslon.  111. 
I  j;'"'"'  I^""n"<l       Charlotte.  N.C. 

*rd,  Morhert  j..  Maryvillc.  Tcnn 
Biron.  Mrs.  Minnie.  Colunil^us.  01  io 


I'  ...  .»    w  •""'J't  itanuo  i>  I.  Ma.ss 
taHetoa.  Mrs.  Frederick.  Bn.;  Village. 

Carlsen.  Mrs.  Joanne  M..  Casper  Wvo 
nlik."'  Sioui 'Falls:  ^S." 

Carlson.  David  N..  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 
Carlson,  .Mrs.  Jnne  JI..  Clinton  Wis 
^  I  ar  son.  .Mrs.  Kay.  Sioux  FaHs  S  D  .k 

Carlson.  Thomas  U,  FaribaulV  Minn" 
Cahhace.  Mr.,.  Nelly  p.  r    Gooclin.r     "^'•''"■""<'-  Glenn.  Tncson.  Ari/ 
^'•mi'"  y  1.  K..  Gooding.  C«rl«  on.  X  Raymond.  Stauntoi.,\a 

Caceaniise.  Frank  Jr.  Areata  Cnlif  -Minnie,  Knoxvlll"  ivm, 

Cade,  Mrs.  Jn.liH,  S..  Las  Vegas  Nev     •  n'liT;  ^"'}'^'"'  ^Vashlngto,   D.C  ' 
;«iroe,  .Mrs.  EInora  L..  Hanm  on  y''  n  ^L*"      •^"S'ns.  Ogden.  Utah 
Cagney.  Klizabcth.  El  Mon  e  CnnV  ;\?"^''       -Tncksonvi he.  II 

Cahhvell.  Doris  G.  KnS?e.  S  •^i^•'•f     '  K«"s<.s  City  K  ns. 

Ui  <  «e  .  Elizabeth  H..  Seatt  e.  Wash   f^rr*  •J"^'""''"';-  -Monmontl,.  breg 
Cahhvell.  Golda.  Austin.  Te".  rw,'  Mllwankee.  Wis. 

Ca  hoon  .Tan.es  R..  Athens.  Ga.  cJ^Hpnl'""'-;,,'^'";.'''""''^'  Knoxvllie  Tenn. 

CHIagy.  Shannon.  Ko.  MlUi  Beach.  C^^S^ -^'feS'' ^p"an?r"alSL' 
Cnllahan.   Mrs.   Catherine    G     rin„  n  ^'"5  ^nnoranitt  Citj. 

Mills.  Pa.  ""'erine    G..    Glen  Carrithers.  Winifred.  Omaha  Nebr 

"-'jK'."'  «»»«l«"Pf.         Nx'*  A..'°Bahhvin. 

Callahan.  J-ndy  Lec.  Seattle.  Wash  Cnll^u'  m"'"™,/'*'-  Richmond.  Va. 
Callawa.^  Mrs.  Betty  Jean. '^p"„^?ian.  S.^^I.^/Ii/I^ITJI'  T„^yJ?^;  ^a, 


hurg.  *S.C. 
Calvert.  Jlrs.  Rae.  Berkeley.  Calif 
Cameron.  Carl  L..  Consl.ohocken.  Pa 
Cameron.  Jlrs.  nnr»M.»  o  '.' 


r  .rr,.  1  o  .   "'""rea.  Taylor.  Pa. 
Carroll  Sister  Patricia.  Brookivn  NY 
Carskadon.  Mrs.  Karen  LaCrosse*  Wis" 
Carson,  Mary  E..  Jacksonville  in  ' 
Carson.  Roy.  Fulton.  Mo.  ' 


n  Columbus.  Carstens  Rev  David,  Kno:cvilie.  Tenn 

Canjoron.  Mrs.  Lynn  S..  East  Hartford.  ^        -^i^  TugX. 
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V:\v\vv,  Unh  B..  Snn  nip«o.  Calif. 
Carter,  Mark,  Doiavan,  Wise, 
farter,  Melvin  Jr..  Faribault,  ^linn. 
I'arter,  Paul  J.,  Liudale,  Ga. 
Carter,  Mrs.   Sbaron   U.,  Faril)ault, 
Minn. 

Caruso,  .Mary  D.,  Pittsl>ur}:b.  IM. 
I'arvia-.  Patrieia  A.,  Fresno.  Calif. 
Ca.sel,  Careu,  Maryate,  N..J. 
Casey,  Mrs.  Doudra,  Cavi*  S|»riujs,  Ga. 
I'asev,  Katliariue,  Cave  S|)rin«.  l»a. 
Casillo,  Mrs.  .Mavy  L.,  PittsbinKli,  Pa. 
(  ass.  .Mrs.  Edward,  B;»y  Villa^'c,  Dbio 
Cas.setti,  Kdiaond,  Uocky  Hill,  Coim. 
CasU-nada,  Carol  F.,  Seattle.  ^Yasb. 
Caster,  Audrey.  Trenton,  N.J. 
ra.-itle,  .Mrs.  Kli7.al>etb,  Faribanlt.  .Minn. 
Ca.^itle.  Dr  >Villiaui  R,  Penlield,  N.Y. 
Catalano,  Kugeno  W.,  Portland,  .Maine. 
Catto.  Mrs.  Untb  N.,  Panline,  S.C  . 
Caiiley,  Kileen,  Mttle  Uoek,  Ark. 
Cansby,  .Tndy  A.,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Cedl.  Sister  Mary,  Uandolpli,  .Mas.s. 
Ceuei.  Mrs.  .Mary  Beth,  Newington, 
Conn. 

(Vrio.  .Mrs.  Uol»erta,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Chadwiek,  Barlmni,  Racine,  >Vis. 
Chajsnon,  .Mrs.  Lncille  F.,  Vancouver, 
>Vash. 

Clniifetz,  Dana  Sue.  Morganton,  N.C. 
CluNubers,  .Mrs.  Catlierine,  Atlanta, 
l'hane(»,  Mrs.  Paula.  Jacksonville,  111. 
Chanu,  Henry,  Vacaville,  Calif. 
I'liainuan,  Dona,  Monmouth,  Orog. 
Cba|»nian,  .Mrs.  Dorothy,  Simrtanbnrg, 
S.C. 

( iiaiMuan,  .Mrs.  Iva,  Mount  Berry,  Ga. 
Cha|»man,  .Tcsse  P.  Ill,  .Taek.sonville, 
III. 

Cliapnmn.  Mrs.   Judy   H.,  Gastonia, 
N.C. 

('Im|>aian.  Mrs.  Mildred,  Baton  Rouge, 
L;i. 

Cliam»ell,  Mrs.  Gloria.  Talladega,  Ala. 
Cliarlton,  Klla,  Pittsl)urgh,  Pa. 
Cliaston,  Bert,  Roy,  I'tah 
Charters,  .Tndy.  Oak  Park,  Mieb. 
t;iiatnian,  '^^atriee,  Wasldngton,  D.C. 
Ciiatman.    Irs.  Amanda  K.,  Rome,  Ga. 
(Mienoy,  J-  indi,  Jaeksonville,  III. 
Cheng,     rs.  Kwok-Chi  Gertrude,  Hy- 

tittsvil  I',  Md. 
Clieraso.  Samuel  C,  Searl)Oro,  Maine 
Chernor,  Dr  Marvin,  Beverley  Hill.s, 

CalK. 

Chev:  .lipr.  Ada  M.,  Frederiek,  Md. 
Cbil«4S.  Mrs.  Peggy,  Austin,  Tex. 
Cbtndiieb.  Mrs.  Sarnli,  Livonia,  Midi, 
(••lopin,  Mrs.  Joan,  Daly  City,  Calif, 
f  hristian,  Howard,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Clnislopnlos,  Tony,  Ogden,  Utah 
Chubb,  Mrs.  Louise  B.,  Cave  S|)ring, 
Ga. 

Chwalow,  Mrs.  Esther  L.,  Bain  Cyn- 
wyd.  Pa. 

Cieliowski,  Robert,  Birndngham,  Mieb. 


Cindrieli.  .Mary  I/..  Royal  Oak,  .Mich. 
ClaiU,  .lames  Lidaud,  Hyatt.svllle,  .Md. 
Clarcq,  Dr  .lack  R.,  Victor,  N.Y. 
l.'birU.  Clarence  .7.  Jr.,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Clark,  Pelibic.  Washington,  D.C. 
Clark.  ^Irs.  Dorothea,  Fulton,  .Mo. 
Clark,  .Mrs.  Dorothy  .M.,  Flint,  .Mieb. 
Clark,  .Mrs.  Kdwina,  Ada.  Okla. 
Clark,  Kenneth  K.,  Olnthe,  Kans. 
Clark,  Joyce,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Clark,  .Mary,  Knoxville,  Teun. 
Clark,  .Mrs.  .Mary  .M..  Staunton.  Va. 
Clark,  .Mrs.  Naomi,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Clark,  Mrs.  Pnuly.  Uialto.  Calif. 
Clarke.  Gordon  W.,  West  Uartlord, 
(.'onu. 

Clarke,  Linda,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Clarke,  .Mr<.  Rutli  F.,  West  Hartford. 
Coi.tn 

CliPke,  J>r.  Tlionms  C,  North  Logan, 
(tab 

Clatterbueu-,  .Mrs.  ^largaret,  Salem, 
Oreg. 

CliUtcrbnek,  Dr.  Marvin  B.,  Salem, 
Oreg. 

(;iaytor,  Mrs.  Harriett,  HauU)ton,  ^a. 
Cleiirv,  Dan,  Tuesjon,  Ariz. 
Clearv,  Floremv,  Lake  Ronkoidioma, 

Oearv,  .Tobn,  EInisford,  N.Y. 
Clearv,  Sister  .Mary,  lirooklyn.  N.Y. 
Cleary.  Paul  G.,  Kast  Hartford,  Conn. 
Clemens.  Kenneth,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Chnient,  Mrs.   Honor,  Winnii»eg  22, 

.Man..  Canada 
ChMUent.  Susan  Lynn,  Mabelvale,  Ark. 
Clements,  K.  Kugeue,  .Taeksoaville,  111. 
Cli»iaents,  .Mrs.  Fay  M.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Clements,  Mrs.  .Tuliauue,  Jaeksonville, 

Cieunner,  Mrs.  Irnm,  Middlebrook,  ^a. 
Clerk,  Seleana,  Jaekson,  .Miss. 
Closlar,  Alicia,  Urimua,  111. 
Cleveland.  Mertou  D.,  Sulphur  Okbi. 
Clinard,  Betty.  Wasldngton,  D.C. 
Cline,  .Mrs.  Brendn  K.,  Hickory,  N.C. 
Cliagen|M»el,  Robert  G.,  Santa  Fo,  N.M. 
Clouxt,  .Mrs.  .Martha  C,  Gooding.  Idalio 
Clouse,  Thonms  I/.,  ^taniieim.  Pa. 
Clouscr  Rieliard  A.,  University  Park, 
Pa. 

CoM»,  Goodwin  K.  IIL  Newark,  Del. 
Cobl>,  Regina,  Knoxville,  Teun. 
Coen,  Mrs.  Karen,  Ypsilanti,  Mieh. 
Odieu,  Marey  Kllen,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Coben,  Miss  Rol)ic,  Seoteli  Plains,  N.Y. 
Colien,  Rose,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 
Cold,  Mrs.  Rona  S.,  Carmieliael,  Calif. 
Coim.  Mrs.  Joan,  Old  Mystic,  Conn. 
Colirs,  Christine,  Chicago,  Hi. 
Collmrn.  Mrs.  Mornn  O.  Talladega,  Ala. 
Collmrn,  .Mornn  O.,  Talladega,  Ala. 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Joyce,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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<'<jloiiian.  Mrs.  JnU;,  s..  Spartniibur^', 

o  (Miijiii.  .Mar;?;in.r  <;..  Horkolov.  Calif 
(oIniKiu.  Mrs.  MildnMl,  Spartniibnrg* 


<;oI(Mnan,  Sara       Danvilh..  Kv 
rolrpauKh,  (;(M'tru(I(..  A  ouicc,  Fin 
1."!!;  -^'rs  -Mar.v  Hollo,  Olatlio,  Knii. 
C(jllion  Miss  JMIIIo,  Ovorlnnd  Park 
Kans. 

JVjlins.  Ooorw,  Council  HInfTs,  Iowa 

o   MS.  Dr.  Jainos  1^,  Kocliostor.  \.Y 
n>l I  ns.  Mrs.  Jano.  Ynnllov,  Pa 

<  o  liH.s  Si-stor  .Tonnno,  Unndolph.  .Mass 
tolo.  Ann  Mario.  Wost  Hart  ford.  Conn.* 

(Mnaskoy.  AI  R.  Covina.  Calif 
nnihw.  Mrs.  Lndro  O..  Uonio.  Ga 
on»  >s.  Wilma.  Imperial  noacli.  Calif 
oniin,  Conshinoo.  TrninanshnrL'  X  y' 

<  oniptcai.  Rotty  1...  Tncson.  Arl7,    *  ' 

<  ondon.  Mrs.  Molono,  Tronton.  X  T* 
^Minlr*  ^'arii.aiUt. 
rmiloy.  Mrs.  Clinrlotto  II..  Morpmton. 

<*(nil(ai.  Sara.  Tnllahassoo  Fla 
Connolly,  Sistor  Ilolon  Loni.so*  Pitts- 

l>nrK'li,  Pa. 
<N)nnolly,  .Mrs.  Marilyn.  Haton  Ronifo 

<'onnor.  Vioronco,  Tnoson.  Ariy, 

<  onnor  Jauot.  Kvan«ton.  Ill 
(  onnolly,  Tlionms  A..  Honriotta   X  Y 

<  onnor.  .Mrs.  Marcolln.  OnuUia.  .Voi)r* 

<  onnors.  Si.stor  Phyllis.  HnlTalo  X  V 
Con.sfud.  Valorio  .7.,  Hooliostor  .v'y' 
f.onto.s.  Ellon.  Tne.^-on.  Ariz         *  ' 
Conti.  Richard  A.,  VaIIu?Ua.  XY 
Conway.  Sister  Anno.  Randoli>|i/Mnss 
Conway.  .Mrs.  Kiloon.  r'astrovillo.  Calif* 

<  «ni\vay.  Joanno  AV..  Aloxnndria  .Va  ' 
Convors.  .Mrs.  Mary  M..  AVil.s(ai.  X*C 

<  ook.  Oorald.  Santa  Fo.  X.  .Mox 
(  ook.  .Tamos.  Littlo  Uoek.  Ark." 
1  ook.  .roan,  Kvnnston,  III 

I VJ^'  f""**"*        AnKustino,  Fin. 

<  ook.  Mrs.  l^noro.  Swopo.  Va 
Cooko.  Kiolinrd  S..  Kast:  f  h-anuo.'x  1 
Copohuul.  Sistor  Mario  Kstollo  Pitts- 

Inirjrii.  Pa. 

^''c^Uf"''^^  r)niuari.s.  Rorkoloy, 
Corbott.  Kdwnnl.  Raton  Ro^^:(^  Ln 
Corbott,  .Mrs.  Harriot  W.,  Allison  Park. 

rorbott.  Mrs.  Maroin.  Raton  RonRo.  La 
Corcoran.  Patricia.  Stovons  Poiat  AYis 
Cordano.  AYnldo,  Delavnn.  \Vis. 

Corotti.  .Mario  L..  Romnov,  W,  Va 
forfiold.  Joan.  Snnta  Ann,  Calif. 
Corialo.  Ro.so,  T.Ttiea.  N.Y. 


Corln.  .Mrs.  Janet.  Stiin^liton.  Ma.ss 

<  oinoll.  it.  ;>rit'.  La,irol.  Md 
J  orson  Marvoy  Jay.  Cinciu.iati,  Ohio 
torson.  .Mark.  Ro.so<Ia,  Calif 
Cosart.  .Mrs.  Anna  U.,  Orovillo.  <-aIif. 

<  (^;lono.    .Mrs.    Catlnwino.  Rrooklvn. 

Co.stoll(»,  David.  Dixon.  Ill 
Co.stollo.  Mrs.  Klaino  W..  Dallas.  Tox, 
i  osiolk,.    sistor    Franco.s.  RnM>klyn. 

r'astollo,  Sistor  Katliorino.  Rrooklvn 

Costollo.  «istor  Manrn.  Lnko  Uonkon- 
konia.  .\.Y. 

tottroll.  U.        AVa.s-liinjrton.  D.C 
C(HiHi.  ./anico.  A-onnui,  Va 
^'*CaIif**''    »*»^vurd,    >VaInnt  CHH'k. 

Conrtois.  .Mrs-.  Rurbara  O.,  Rodondo 
R(>aob.  Calif, 

rllvlli'"v;^'ll7f'  ^^''•^'^  n»rtford.  Conn. 
CovaIln.ski.  Ricbard,  Morjranton.  XC 
C(»von.  .Mr.s.  .Mary  P.,  AVbito  Plaiii.s. 

r'oviolio.    .Mrs.    Ciiristino.    Xom  sol. 

Covitt.  Mrs.  Knron.  Xow  York.  XY 
Cowan.  .Mrs.  Inoz.  Knoxvillo.  Tonn 
Cowdon.   <;bandIor   W..  Wasbin^'ton. 

Cox.  David  R..  St.  Angnsiino.  Fla. 
i  ox.  .Mrs.  Dinno.  Romo.  Gn 
Cox.  .Taok.  RlnfT.s,  III. 
Cox  .John  T..  St.  Anjrnstino.  Fla. 
crab:.  Dr  William  N..  Pitt.sbni'ffb.  Pa. 
era  n.  .Mrs.  Carol.  Raton  Ronjro.  La 
Crnin.  Robort  10..  .Taok.son.  .Mich 
(rain.  .Mrs.  Slniron,  Mnncio.  Ind* 
Crnmnm»o.  Alan  R..  Adclpbi.  .Md'. 
<  rnndall.  Kntbloon  J..  Kvnnston.  Ill 
rrani*.  Xornnin.  Wbito  Plain.s.  XY 
J  rawford.  Diano  K..  Tjikowood.'  Colo 
i  rnxvford.  .Mrs.  CSIadys  II..  Taliahassoo 
Fill. 

Crawford.  .Mrs.  W.  D..  Snnnnitt.  X..T. 
I  rlbbin.  R(^v.  Tlnnnas  F.,  Rrooklvn, 

Crioiilow.  llazol.  St.  Aiignistino.  Fin. 
Cridor.  W(M>dio  H..  Ciivo  Sprinfr.  Ca 
;;,?!*  'V****-  Xanoy  1^.  Coinndnis.  Obio 
Tittondon  Dr  . lorry  R..  Tnuipa,  Fla. 
Crookott.  .M.  ir..  Rnloiffb.  NC 
Croft.  .Mrs.  Rotty,  Stnunton.  Vn 
Cronoo.  T,ooi>  Roy,  Lobanon.  XM* 
I  roninnd.  .Tndi  Ann,  Wo.st  Hartford, 

<  onn.  * 

Cronlnnd.  Philip  S.,  W(^st  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Cvonin.  Franco.^.  Rronx.  XY 
Crookbani,    .Mrs.     RanKum.*  Onuioii 

RIniTs.  Iowa 
Crosby.  Yolando.  Kvnnston,  III 
CTos.sott.  .Mrs.  Sno,  Roeliostor.  XV 
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rrossiuMii.  Amies  K,  SiM|iilm.  Wash. 
C'nissou,  Airs.  Ouol  K..  Wasliiujxton, 

rrmicli,  Mrs.  Marda  U.,  Dallas.  Tex. 
4'row,  Arthur,  Little  Unek,  Ark. 
i'riiwe,  Hetty  Ann,  Kvaustoii,  111. 
i'rowlev,  Jean  Marie.  UnfTaln,  N.Y. 
i'roy,  Mrs.  IleU'U  L..  Ualinoral.  Man., 
i*'aua(la 

rrozi'r,  Norman,  Nortliridne,  Calif, 
rrutelilleld,  Airs.  Uashje.  Moruautnn. 
X.C. 

i'mtclilUdd,  raul,  Mor;:ant»a,  N.i:. 
CrutclUifhl,  Taul  H.,  .h*.,  SI.  Aimustine. 
Kla. 

(^ruxau,  (Jary,  Seattle.  \Yasli. 
Cnhitta,  Mr.s.  Slielhy  K.  Piltsl»ur;:li. 
I'a. 

i.'ulborsou.  Mrs.  Mildreil.  Kinn's  Moun- 
tain, X.C. 

Culbreatli.  Mrs.  Cleo.  Ausliu.  Tex. 

Ciilleu,  Sister  l-'raucvs.  Haud<d|di.  Mass. 

Culleu,  Mrs.  V.,  ClilLa»;i».  III. 

Cullisou,  Sammy  K..  ludlauapidls,  Ind. 

tMilton.  raul  M..  lluuliimlun  Hedrli, 
ralif. 

Culvorliou-so,  Mr.s.  Tatsy.  Fult<ai.  Mo. 
i'uuuluKliaui,  l>an.  Ausllu,  Tf  .. 
i.'uuuhmluim.  Mr.s.  Dorlue  L.  Carroll- 
Ion,  Tox. 

('uuuluj:liaui.  Mrs.  llisako.  Uroux,  X.Y. 
i'unniuisliaui.  Mrs.  .hnie  Iv.  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Cnuuiughaui,  Mrs.  Tatrlela.  Au.stlu, 
Tex. 

Cunningham,  Pnul  J.,  \Ya.shhmton,  D.C. 
Curchlu,  Ames  B.,  West  Webster,  >'.Y. 
C?irloe,  Mrs.  Tnuiola,  l)euver,  Colo. 
Curniu,    SIstor   Marpuvt,  Uauilolph, 
Afnss. 

i'urrey,  Uobort,  Couuell  Hlults,  Iowa 
Currv,  Mrs.  Irma,  Dolavnu,  Wis. 
i'urrv.  Mrs.  Judy,  Tiieson,  Arlx.. 
Curry,  Mr.s.  V.  Kuth.  PIttsburuh.  l»a. 
Curry,  Mrs.  Sudle  M.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Curtis,  Gary  A.,  West  Hartford.  Couu. 
Curtis,  Mnrlo,  Baton  Kou«o,  La. 
Cnrtis,  Uobort,  Little  Uoek,  Ark. 
Curtis,  Shivloy.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Cusaok,   J:)orothy  Kay.  IMilladelidiia, 

rn. 

Ouster,  David,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Custor,  (Jrotohou,  Kinu  of  Trussin.  Pn. 
Cscorulckl.  Kdward  13.,  Koumey,  W.  Va. 
C7,i»rulckl,  Mrs.  Xorum  F.,  Uouuu'y,  W. 
Va. 

D 

Dncoy,  K<hvanl  L.  Jr.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Dnppett,  Mrs.  Joanne  0.,  Kast  Granby, 
Oonu. 

D'Auo.stino,  Mrs.  Dorothy.  Baton 

Rougo,  La. 
Dnhlqnist,    Mrs.    Doris.  Vaneonvor, 

Wash. 

Daigle,  Rov.  Robert  R.,  Houston,  Tox. 


Dnil,  Mrs.  Sue  U.,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Dakin,  Charles,   Vaueoaver  8.  B.C.. 
Canada 

Dale.  Joan  V..  Wianllieg  13.  Man., 
i^auada 

DaiU'V,  Thomas,  (jreat  Falls,  Mont. 
Dalton,  Mrs.  Judith,  Tne>;oa.  Ariy.. 
Daly,  Marela,  Laurel.  Md. 
DauuMi,  Mr>:.  Faith,  Vanicaivor,  Wash. 
Dainrau,  U.  Terry,  Jacksonville,  HI. 
Dani'V.  Mrs.  Omelia  S.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Daniels,  Mrs.  Ueatriee  K.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

7>aniols,  Mrs.  Margaret.  Vnueonver, 
Wash. 

Darbv.  Albert  W..  Bristol,  Omn. 
Darey.  Uev.  Waller  J.,  New  York,  X.Y. 
Dargay,  Jeanne  .V.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dark,  Ann.  Fulton.  Mo. 
Darnell,  William  T.,  Uoehe.stor,  X.Y. 
Darrah.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.,  Gleudora, 
Calif. 

Dattilo,  Mrs.  Mildred  J..  Bristol.  Pa. 
Daube.  Charges  0.,  Washington,  1. 
D'Andney,  Mrs.  Weslee.  Onmha,  Nebr. 
Daugherty.  Jamie  Barbara.  Louisville. 
Ky. 

Daugherty,  Thomas.  Shirley.  X.\. 
Daultoi;,  Mrs.  Dorothy  A.,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

Davldowit/,,  l>avid  A.,  Nnnuot,  X.\. 
Davidson.  Lynn.  Uivorside,  Calif. 
Davies.  Mrs.  Lois,  Monroeville.  Pn. 
Dnvios,  P.itrieia,  Cas|»er,  Wyo. 
Davila,  Robert  R.,  White  Plains,  X.Y. 
Davis,  Alice  Jean,  Oxuard.  Calif. 
Davis,  Anne,  Staunton.  Va. 
Dnvis;  Mrs.  Bettio,  Austin,  Tox. 
i)avis,  Mrs.  Bilyo  F..  Irving.  Tex. 
Davis,  Bob.  Cave  S|»riug,  Ga. 
Davis,  (Veil  B.,  Jaeksou.  Miss. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Cliaris,  S.  Henrietta,  X.Y. 
Davis,  Clareuee,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Davis,  Dorothy.  Westbn»ok,  Maine 
Davis.  Mrs.  Kugeuia  AL.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Davis,  Airs.  Holou.  Fulton,  AIo. 
Davis.  Henry  B.,  lumnu,  S.C. 
Dnvis,  Alr.s.  Jean.  Fulton,  AIo. 
Davis,  Airs.  Jonn,  Roclioster,  X.Y. 
Dnvis.  Alr.s.  Joy  B.,  Ronuoke,  Va. 
Davis.  Dr.  Lnwrouoo.  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
DavLs,  Airs.  Lois,  Jnoksou.  Allss. 
Dnvis.  Allehaol,  Now  York,  X.Y. 
Davis,  Xanoy  C.  I'itt.sburgh,  Pn. 
Dnvis.  Xancy  H.,  Alorgautou,  X.C. 
Davis,  Richard  0.,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Davis.  RolK?rt.  Au.stin,  Tex. 
Davis.  Airs.  Ruth  P.,  Hntnold,  Pn. 
Davis,  Airs.  Thouiasino,  Ausllu,  Tex. 
Davis,  Vornon  W.,  Houriotta,  N.Y. 
Dnvis.  W.  Robinson,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Davis,  Walter  S..  Livonia.  N.Y. 
DnviR,  Airs.  Wilma  H.,  Cave  S|>ring. 
On. 

Dawklna.  Pnvid,  Sulphur.  Okla. 
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Dnwson,  Mrs.  Elaine,  Milton.  Fl:i. 
Jjawsoii,   Mks.  inizalictli  S.,  Wilson, 
N.C. 

Uawsnn.  Uobort  T..  St.  Anmi.stinc,  Fla. 
Dnv.  Ilarvpy  D.,  San  rrancisco,  Calif. 
Day,  Mrs.  Tillie,  Slial;cr  IIcij;lit.s,  Ohio 
Dean.  Mary  K,  .Tarl;.son»  Mis.s. 
DcanlolT.  Mrs.  Adolia  P..  Daila.K.  TrX. 
Dcliold.  Mr.'^.  .Toanno.  Wi'b.stcr,  N.Y. 
DfCt'Cco.  Mrs.  Krna.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Ih'clu'vd,  Mrs.  llidcn.  Austin,  IVx. 
I)('rl;or.  Annu  M.,  l.ansinj;,  Mi*'l>. 
IiiM-Ucr.  Nancy,  l^nitiinorc,  Md. 
I»tilan.  Si.«;t(?r  Mary,  Uandolpli,  Mass. 
DfMTiok.  Mr.s.  D.  \Y..  West  Ilartfoid, 
Conn. 

Ih'Kaco,  KatlUcon.  Dallas,  Tex. 
Dol-'aluo,  Mrs.  Karen,  Dos  iMaincs,  111. 
h<-i:lor.  John  M.,  Willow  Grove.  Pn. 
tlol.'n/.man,  Kolicisimn  P.,  Bnltimore. 
M(l. 

hi'llart,  Katldc,  Mt  View.  Calif, 
hi  jst.  Mrs.  Marli'nc  II..  (Ji>ody<ar.  Ariz. 
IVInliis,  Rita  A..  lMttshnr>;h,  Pa. 
IX'.Ton^hc,  Mrs.  Snsnn  R.  Tncson,  Ariz. 
Dida  Cm/.  lUtn  II.,  Olntlic.  Knn.s. 
(I  KIiM.  Mrs.  Toshiko,  Uidpewood.  X.J. 
l)t  l.anj;htpr.  Betty  L.,  Wilson,  X.C. 
Pcllis.  Mrs.  Sally,  Rivprside,  Cnlif. 
Didnionle,  Mr.s.  Orlcne  G.,  Palos  Vcrdes 

Kst..  Calif. 
Dclaica.  Mrs.  Marianne,  Pleasant  UlU, 

Calif. 

Ih'Lyscr.  Ann,  Roehester,  N.Y. 
DcMart'o,  Rev.  Peter  A.,  Southport, 
Conn. 

Dcuiont,  Nyna  Sue.  Faribault,  Minn. 
Drnioza.  Dr.  .losejdi  G.,  H(;l!*'vllle,  Ont., 
(*anada 

Donnne,    Mrs.    Virjiinia,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Denislcis.  Cliristy,  Newark,  N.T. 
IVNardIn,  Mr.s.  Sally  L.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Doniplit,  Mrs.  Charlotte.  Jaeksonvillo, 
III. 

IVninffpr.  Mlcliael  Ti.»  Roehester,  N.Y. 

DeNlo,  Dr.  James  N..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Denis.  Taras  R.,  EInisford,  N.Y. 

Denncy,  Mrs.  Laurie.  Wllndngton,  Del. 

Dennis.  Goldle  Nadlne,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Dennis.  Sliaryl  A.,  Rerkley,  Midi. 

Dennis,  William,  No.  Little  Roek,  Aik. 

Donno.  Bruce  W.,  Fenton,  MIeh. 

Denton,  David  M.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Denton,  Mr.  Sudie  K.,  WMIson.  N.C. 

deRose,  Mrs.  Rae,  Newington,  Conn. 

Desuiarais.  Rev.  Candlle,  West  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Desnuirals,  Sister  Judith  I..  Vancouver, 
AVash. 

Desuiarais,  Mrs.  Marjorie,  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
DeSoto,  Mrs.  Eunice  J.,  Tacoma,  W^ash 
Desrosler,  Mrs.  Shirley.  Oranby,  Conn 
Desrosier,  Thomas,  Granby.  Conn. 


Deuel.  Alfred.  TalhuUva.  Ala. 
Deutd.  n:'r«ld  C,  Valde.^(?.  N.C. 
Deuel,  .Mr.-^.  Patriiia.  Valdese,  N.C. 
Dever,  Mrs.  Jane,  Talladepi,  Ala. 
Devereanx.  Robert,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Devillo,  John,  liatoa  Rouro,  La. 
Devine.  Norman,  Council  liluffs,  I<»ua 
DcVinuey.  Charles.  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Devito,  Mrs,  Donna,  Staunlou,  Va. 
DeVito,  UiKfCo.  Staunton.  Va. 
DeVoro.  Margaret,  Casper.  Wyo. 
DoVoss.  Mari:aret.  Uloomiustou.  III. 
Dewart,  Mrs.  Ann,  Prides  Cros.siniJ!. 
Muss. 

l')eVonni:.  IV?u'y.  Ypsilauli.  Mich. 
Diau'onale.  Joseplnue  C,  Ilyalt:uille, 
Md. 

DiA;jo.<Jino.  Louise  T.,  Ro.selle  IMrk. 
N.J. 

Dial,  Helen.  .Tacksonville,  HI. 
Diainnnt,  Jay  J.,  Greenbelt,  Md. 
Diarniit.  Mrs.  Loretta,  Salem,  Orej:. 
Diikeus.  Mrs.  Hattie,  Morffanton,  N.C. 
Diekeny.  Rutli  C,  Haadltou.  Va. 
Dieker,  Mrs.  Kva,  Fox  Point,  Wis. 
Dieker.  Dr.  Leo,  Ray.side,  Wis. 
Dickerson,  Mrs.  Vassar  D.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Dieklns.  Raymond  R.  Vancouver  9, 

n.C,  Canada 
Dickinson,  Mr.s.  Mildred.  Olallie,  Kau.s. 
Diekumn.  Mrs.  Kileen,  Southlmuiptou, 

L.L.  N.V. 
Dickson.  Mrs.  Alice  K.,  Pitt.^l»urj;h,  Pa. 
Dickson.  George  W.,  Pitl.^bnrKh.  Pa. 
DiCola,  Mary  Auu.  Danville.  Ky. 
DIebold.  Martin  H.,  Tanu)a.  Fla. 
Diesel,  Susan,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Dietriili.  Krislino,  Raton  Ronjre.  La. 
l')iet/.,  Mrs.  Nancy,  Kuoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Dillard,  Conner  L.,  Cave  Spring,  Oa. 
Diiiinffhani,  KlmCi,  Morpanton,  N.C. 
Dillon.  Mrs.  Floreneo  H.,  Santa  Fe.. 

N.  Mox. 

Dillon,  Dr.  Thomas  J..  Santa  Fe.  N. 
Mex. 

DiMnrtino,  Rafaella,  Belleville,  N.J. 
DIuceu.  S.,  lOdmontou  m.  Alb.,  Caimda 
DIngledlne,  Wayne,  Staunton,  Va. 
DIot.  Mr.s.  Virginia.  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Dirst,   Richard  D.,  West  Hartford. 
Conn. 

DiSanto.  James  V.,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 
DIsIieroon.  Dona  G..  Houston.  Tex. 
DiSouima,    Mrs.    ICllzabetli.  White 

Plains,  N.Y. 
DIspenza,  Mrs.  Herlana,  Baton  Rouge. 

La. 

Dixon,  Mrs.  J.  Lynn,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Linda,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Dixon,  Marguerite  C,  PIttslmrgh,  Pa. 
Dixon,  Mrs.  Mary  T.»  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Doane,  Mrs.  Glenna  N.,  Klsslmn»ee, 
Fla. 

Dobeckl,  Janet  S.,  Tndlauapoll.s.  Tnd. 
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r)o!»oziii.  Dinne,  Buffalo,  N.X. 
Hodds.  Koiinld  0.,  Milton,  Out.,  Cnnndn 
DodpiN  U.  DouKlas,  FmlcricU.  Md. 
Dno,  Sir/.aiiiic,  K.  Uocli(»stor,  X.Y. 
DoiMilcr.  Loo  «.,  ritlslmrpli.  Pa. 
)>(KTfri»r,  Rov.  StaDly  Ciuciiuiatit 
Oiiio 

l>«M»rr,  Mrs.  Linda,  Jacksonville.  Fla. 
I>olu*ny,  noloros  K,  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 
Ponnid,  Manmn  Mitolioll,  ^*nn(•ouvol• 

S,  B.C.,  Canada 
Donald.  Nlra  Jnnoll.  Jaekson.  Miss. 
OfHuiidson,  Mrs.  Mildrod,  Vancouver, 

Wa.sh. 

J^onaldson,  Rita  X,   Overland  Park, 
Kans. 

DonaULson,  Mrs.  Payc  L..  Oklahoma 

Oify.  Okla. 
Don.Vnnna,  Mrs.  Goraldino  B.,  West 

Hartford,  Conn. 
T^onrastor,  Mrs.  Lana,  Knoxvillo,  Tcnn. 
J>()nnidly,  Martha.  Flint,  Mich. 
DonoKhno,  Robert,  Kvanston,  111. 
nonolMM»,  Sister  Anne.  Randolph,  Mass. 
Donolnie,  .Tndhli»  BufTalo.  X.Y. 
noran,  William  J.,  Ea.st  Orange,  X.J. 
Dorr,  Bev.  Paul,  Jackson.  Miss. 
Dorrnnce,  Mrs.  Patricia  K.,  Sim  Valler, 

Calif. 

Dorsey.  Cecelia,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Dorsey,  KuKene,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Doneetle,  Mrs.  Anna,  lialon  Ronpre, 
La. 

Doncette.  Nell.*  Ilalon  Uon^'e,  T.a. 
Donn»tte,  Reno.  Kniield,  Conn. 
Dory.  Don,  Snlphnr,  Okla. 
Dnnjrlas,  A.  NY.,  Anstin.  Tex. 
l)onj»las,  Mrs.  Josle  W.,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Dovey,  Mrs.  Mildred  L..  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Dow,  Mrs.  Snsan,  Lake  George.  X.Y. 
Dowd,  Mrs.  Helen  M.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Dowling,  Mleliael,  Tonawanda.  X.Y'. 
Dowling,  Patrick  J.,  Spartanburg,  S.C 
Dowling.  William  M,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Doyle.  James  E.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Drackloy.  Bruce,  Delavan.  Wis. 
Drake,  Dennis,  Council  Bluffs.  Iowa 
Drake.  Donna  F..  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Drake,  Mrs.  Gladys,  Denton,  Tex. 
Drake,  Xaucy  P.,  North  Chili,  N.X. 
Drake,  Race,  Staunton.  Va. 
Drake,  Mrs.  Sue,  Austin.  Tox. 
Drasin,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. 

Dray,  Dawn.  Kl  Centro.  Calif. 
Dray,  Mrs.  Gerry,  El  Centro.  Calif. 
Dreistadt,  Sister  Justina,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

Drenuen.  Mrs.  Nina  M.,  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

Dresbacb,  Mrs.  Connie  E.,  CoUiinbiis. 
Ga. 

Drexler,  ^Irs.  Gcraldlnc  B.,  Rahwnv. 
X.J. 


nrisn»II.  Mi-s.  Inez  M.,  IIoust(ni,  Tex. 
Drozd,  Diane  Murie,  Riverliead,  X.Y. 
Drnry.  Virginia,  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 
Dry,  Kdwanl  B.,  Portland.  Main<i 
Dnbard.  Etoile.  Ilnttiosliurg,  Miss. 
DuBois,  MI'S.  Ruth,  Buffalo,  X.Y. 
Dndek,  Mrs.  Joan,  Buffalo,  X.Y. 
DnIT,  JudUn  A..  Aiiiugtou,  Va. 
Dnfly,  Mrs.  Barbara.  Webst<»r  (irove.s. 
Mo. 

Dutfgan,  Sister  Bernndette,  Ran<lolpli. 

Mass. 

Dnick,  f*liarles«  Delavan,  Wis. 
Duirk,  Mr.s.  Edra,  Delavan.  Wis. 
l>ukes,  Mrs.  Edytbe,  Knoxville,  Tonn. 
J>uacaa,  Mrs.  Catherino  I>.,  Xew  Mil- 
rord.  N.J. 

Duncaa,  Mrs.  Victoria  A..  (*olona.  III. 
Dunham.  Mr.s.  Maude,  DelaVau,  Wis. 
Duau.  Mrs.  Marie  P.,  We.^t  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dunn.  IVrl  L.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
Dnanell,  Nancy  S.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla 
Duprez,  Mrs.  Daryl,  Sewell,  N.J. 
Duresky,  Mrs*  Margaret  S..  Berea,  Ohio 
DurfK*,  Mrs.  i^onstnnce.  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Dnrbaai.  Mrs.  Katherine,  Danville,  Ky. 
Darbam,  Mary  L..  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
Durhaai.  Mrs.  Sibble,  Danville,  Ky. 
Dnryee,  Ila/ol  P.,  AHunnbra,  Calif. 
Duttoa,  Mrs.  Delnui  W.,  Santa  Monica, 
Calif. 

Dwycr,  Mrs.  Melanie  R.,  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex. 

Dwyer,  Hov.  Robert  D.,  Ronie,  X.Y. 
Dye.  Judy  E.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Dyer,  Dyann,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Dyer,  Katiuyn  I.,  Springrteld,  W.  Va. 
Dyer.  Lyana  L.,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Dyke,  Mrs.  Hazel  M.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Dykes,  Karlene,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Dyknian,  Maj.  Carl  J.  (Ret.),  San  An- 

l(ado.  Tex. 
DxiurzyiLski,  Stanley.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
D'/uriek.  Mrs.  Sarah,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Dznrick,  Russell,  Fulton.  Mo. 


Fads,  Mi's.  Francos.  liittlo  Rock,  Ark. 
Eagney.  Peggy,  Bronx.  X.Y. 
Earnest,  Mrs.  Leslie.  Greentleld.  N.II. 
Eastman,  Gilbert  C.  Bowie.  Md. 
Katmon,  Mrs.  Clara  K.,  NN'ilson,  X.C. 
Eaton,  Mrs.  Marian.  X.  Hollywood. 
Calif. 

Eberle.  Mrs.  Marsha.  San  Jose.  Calif. 
Eckstein.  William.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
EddletoM.  Judith  E.,  Ashland,  Va. 
Edelin.  Patricia.  Washington,  D.C. 
Eder.  Martlia.  Roclioster,  X.Y. 
Edgar,  Mrs.  Solum,  Falmouth  Foresldo, 
Maine 

Edmonson,  Mrs.  Ruby.  Austin.  Tex. 
Edmunds,  Ilcnry  C,  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
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Kdiiuuuls,  Mrs.  .losio.  Kiii»xvill(».  TiMiii. 
Kdwanl.s  .Mrs.  C;ind   J...  Shrlioygaii, 
Wis. 

Kdwards.  Davis,  nanviUo,  Kv. 
Hdwnrds.  Olaim,  ('Inciimati,  Ohio 
Hdwards.  Mrs.  ICdim  i;.,  has  (Jruws, 
X.  Mrx. 

Kd wards.  KInmor.  New  Hostdii,  NMI. 
Kdwards.  Knirst  C.  Aufcustii,  Gi\. 
Hdwards.  Fern  L.,  Washiiifrloii,  lir, 
Hdward.s.  U(»lK'rt  M.,  has  Cnln^s.  X. 
Mex. 

Kdwards.  Uulh,  Dolavaii,  Wis. 
Kfken,  Seip  K,  Torrance,  Calif. 
H«l»ert.  Mrs.  ICIhel.  Hatt»e  <.;ronud. 
Wasli. 

H?rl»erl.  ,l;itnice,  Ouialia.  Nel»r. 
Kdierl,  A.  Mario.  Colonido  SprfnKs, 
<*olo. 

KKlK^rt.  William,  New  York.  N.Y 
Hlir.  Wilin  .1..  OoodiiiK.  Idaho 
hhrnian.  Mrs.  .foanneitu  <3.,  IMttshurcIi 

l*n.  ' 
Kiehelhorjror.  Nane,v,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Kiehenlniib,  Marynell,  Urexul  Hill  I»a 
Kif<»re.  Heloiie  M..  Tnaiton,  N..T. 
K[l>|H>r.  Mrs.  I»at  J..  Sneranunto.  Calif. 
Ki.sen.  Carol,  Santa  Fo,  \.  Mex 
Kisenlierp.  Roslyn.  Santa  Vl\  X.  Mcx. 
Kl.»<enseark.  Mrs.  Kili^Mi.    Palo  Alto 

Calif.  * 
Kloy.  Mrs.  Kalliloon  R..  Lanslnsr.  Arich. 
Ma  son.  Mrs.  .Stephanie,  Fresno,  Calif. 
Wk  ns.  Donna  K..  St.  Au^rnstinp.  Fla. 
Mkins.  Mrs.  Gerlnido,  Morjrniiton  XC 
MIofson.  John,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.* 
Kllef.son,  Mrs.  Margaret.  Sionx  Falls 
S.  Dak. 

Klliott,  Mrs.  .Tndith,  Tulsa.  Okla. 
K  liott,  ,Tudy  G.,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
K  liott,  Xeiliiis  Uroy,  Uivor.side,  Calif 
Wliott,  Mrs,  Patricia,  W(Nst  Hartford 
( 'oiin. 

Klliott,  Peter  T.,  Knoxvilhs  T(Min 

^Voodrow  W..  Talladega. 

I'tlli*'*'         ^^^'^^^  Chanipaijrn,  III. 
Kills,  Mrs,  Hetty  K.,  LouisviDo.  Kv. 
K  IS,  Charle.s,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 
h  Ls.  Mrs.  Irene.  Kggerl.svilli?,  X.Y. 
K  lis,  Mrs.  Virginia  C,  Trenton,  xV..T. 
K  niorcMftrilyn  U.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
KIrod,  Mrs.  Helen  1.,  Xo.  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Klstad,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  Denvor.  Colo. 
iMnhree,  Jmlith,  Buffalo.  X.Y. 
Knd»ry  ,Toan,  St.  Angustint\  Fin. 
Knierick.  Alothn,  Riverside.  Calif 
Kndelninn.  Sue.  Chnnipaign.  Ill 
Knders,  Mrs.  Marilyn,  Rochester.  XY 
hiiKol  Dr  Dean  C,  Grand  Forks.  X* 
Dak.  • 

Bngert.  Bradley      .lacksonvilh*,  i||. 
Kng  e.  Mrs.  .Tniiet,  Jat^ksonville.  III. 
Bagllsh.  Millard  R.,  Ronniev.  ^V  Va 


Kiiola.  Ilumri  A.,  Hrattlehoro,  Vt. 
Kppleh.  Cynthia  I>.,  Clevehuul,  Ohio 
Kp|»s,  Mrs.  Margaret  G..  Xewiiort  Xew.s. 
Va. 

K|»stein.  (;endd,  Pomona,  Calif. 
Krh,  Mrs.  Sherry,  Hairingtcui,  X.J. 
Krieksou.  CatluTine  U.,  Onanda,  Minn. 
Kriekson,  Christine.  IXdavan,  Wis. 
Krieksou,  Ih^lhert,  Omaha.  Xehr 
Krieksou,  .Mrs.  Genovra,  Salem,  Or(% 
Krieksou,  William,  SahMu.  Oreg. 
KriUsiMi.  Kllen  H.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Kriacher  Mrs.  .Atary    I»n,  Oelavan. 
Wis. 

Kriaiid.*«oM.  Oelores,  Tucsiui,  Ariz. 
Kriel,  Mi-s.  Carol,  West  Seneca  X.Y 
Ksteriine,  Alheri  (\,  Fnrihnult. 'mIuu. 
Ksieriiue,  Mrs.  hucillo  R.,  Farlhnult 
Minn. 

Ksles,  Mrs.  Muda,  Austin,  Tex. 
Ktheridg*',  Mrs.  <'aroIine  F.,  Riverside 
Calif. 

Klheridge,  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Pittshnrgh 
Pa. 

Ktheridge,  Mrs.  Ros(»,  Knoxville,  Teun 
Ktheriugtou,  .lames  U..  Milton,  Out 
(^aimda 

Kuhauks,  Mrs.  Marynnn,  San  Antonio. 
T(^\. 

Kvans,  Cathy  A.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
K\;iiu.s.  Mrs.  inOores  U..  St.  Augustine. 
Fla. 

Kvau.s,  Klva  i:.,  Wilson,  X.C. 
Evans,  Mrs.  R.  liu-b.  Santa  Alaria. 
Calif. 

Kvans,  Larry.  Austin,  Te.v. 
Kvans,  Pheliis,  Danville.  Kv. 
Kvaus,  Mrs.  Susan  1..,  Sun'citv.  Ariz. 
Kvaius.  Mrs.  Sue,  Danville,  Ky. 
Kvans.  .Airs.  Wihna,  Austin,  Tex 
Kvelsizer  Ur  Ronald.  University.  Ala. 
Kv(^lyn,  Mrs.  Anita  O.,  Perkasie,  r»a. 
Kverett,  Mrs.  Sue  W.,  Uomnev.  W.  Va 
Kveriiart,  Honule  G..  \\'lieeling  HI 
Kversdeu,  Mrs.  Mnrgiu»rite  V.,  Xari»eth 
Pa. 

Kyler  Uuzz,  Grover  Cit,v.  Calif. 
I'^vmanl,  Si.ster  Mary,  Randoli>h,  Mass. 


Fagnn,    Mrs.    Ernestine.  Colorach* 
Springs.  Colo. 

Fahey,  Mrs.  Celia   Joan,  Riverside, 
Cuiif. 

Fair  Mrs.  KlhMi  ,1.,  Cannel.  Ind. 
I-nir,  ,hnUee  D.,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Fainnan,  Diuiald  W.  Great  Falls.  Mont 
lairW(MKl,  Mrs.  Rarhura  G.,  Delavan. 

Wis. 

Ka.igior,  Ann,  Morrisvillo.  Pa. 
Falherg,  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.,  Olathe. 

Ivaas.  * 
Falherg,  Roger,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Fnler.  HariMinu  Ann  Arbor.  Mieh. 
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Fnlloii.  IVnis  V.,  Wvst  Ilarilfnril,  Conn. 
Kalh  SImroa  M..  >V.  St.  Taal.  Miua. 
Faiishaw,  Mrs.  Waaila  S.,  I'aw  Sprhm, 
(;a. 

Kant.  Mrs.  riiristlai',  Austin.  Trx. 
Faiit,  l.»)Uk'  J.  Jr.,  Ni»rtlirlil;;i\  Calif. 
Fautaiiz/ti,    Dominirk   J..  lUK-liostfr, 
N.Y. 

Far;;ii<>n,  Mrs.  Joan.  (Minion,  N.V. 
Fanuan,  .7.  Jay.  Uimuc,  N.Y. 
FarnuT,  Mrs.  Ui'tty  M.,  Uoik  Island, 
III. 

FarnuT,  Mrs.  Uri'nila  H.,  Uirnnn;;liam. 
Ala. 

Farmor,  Oary  >V.,  >>'ilson,  N.r. 
FarnuT,  Mrs.  Nhiry  F.,  ll<»nslon,  Tex. 
Fainswortli,  Nancy,  OaklamI,  Talif. 
Faninliar,  llntrh  1>.,  Manolu'stcr.  Conn. 
Fariar.  Mrs.  Cathy,  Cliarlottosvillo, 
Va. 

Fnrrdl.  Joan,  Ni'W  York,  N.Y. 
Farri'll,  Joan,  SnithnnK  Mil. 
Fanlkm'r,  Mrs.  Lorna  11.,  lUiss,  Maho 
Fanst,  Mrs.  l*anla.  Ha  Inn  Uon;;i'. 
Fanth,  Mrs.   IWtti*.   Ulvi»rsi<le.  Calif. 
FantiK  Eilltli.  Santa  Fp.  N.  Mex. 
Fanth,  >Varri'n  W..  Rivi»rsiiU\  Calif. 
Fa/io,  Carol  Ann.  Arlington,  Va. 
FKithrrnll,  Ci'lin.  Jerniyn,  Ta. 
FiMliT.  Mrs.  Fi»rn,  >Vilniotto,  III. 
FiMliT,  Mrs.  (Jlomla,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Fi'UliT,  Mrs.  Hlant'i'  H..  Uatnn  K<in;;i'. 

Fi'hhnan,  Albert.  Toanook.  N..T. 
FHihnan,  Larry  I..  BaUlwin.  KonR 

Island,  N.Y. 
Fidler.  Edward.  Jacksonvillo.  111. 
FdliT,  Mrs.  I'atricia,  JaLks<»nvilU»,  111. 
Kt'ndon,  Marion  I>..  Avon,  Conn. 
F<Mnlrifh.  Richard,  Uoclu'stcr.  N.Y. 
Fcnton,  Mrs.    I'anlinc,  <Sross  I'ointe 

>Vood.s.  Mich. 
Fprbor,  Uc\*.  A.  E..  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 
Fcrpison,  Stanley,  Olathc,  Kans. 
FiTKnson,  Mrs.  Cheryl.  Pine  HlntT.  Ark. 
Ferjin-son,  Mrs.  Judy.  Little  Hock.  Ark. 
Fernandcs.  Mrs.  Jean,  Seattle.  >Vash. 
Kenu^ler,  Mrs.  Hculah.  Lansing.  Mich. 
Ferrari).  Linda  Carol.  >VooilhriilKC.  N..T. 
Ferrick.  Sister  Mar;?aret.  Handolph, 

Mas.s. 

Ferris,  Mrs.  MnrKaret  H..  Neenah.  >Vis. 
Fertis,  Ralph  K..  Kl  Monte.  Calif. 
Fest.  I*anl.  Vancouver.  Wash. 
Fetrow.  Kichnrd.  Council  BlntTs.  Iowa 
Fewell  Jane  IIouKhaui,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Fewell,  Windell.  W.  Indinnn|)olis,  Ind. 
Field,  Mrs.  Rentrlco  N.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Field.  Mrs.  Cornelia  C.  Omnlui.  Nohr. 
Fields.  Pliyllis  Irono,  Morpanton,  N.C. 
Fike.  Mrs.  Elsie  B.,  Inman,  S.C. 
File,  Mrs.  Hazel,  Jacksonville.  111. 
Flneli,  Georpo.  Austin.  Tex. 
Flnke.  Arlen,  Bnyville.  N.Y. 


Fink,  Bill,  Uaytona  Beacli,  Fla. 
Finlev.    Sister    Margaret,  Brmiklyn. 
N.V. 

Finuewin,  Joe.  Swansea,  Mass. 
Finnestad,  Harvey.  Delavan.  Wis. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Uwen,  Superior,  Wis. 
Fislier.  ,lennlfer.  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Fisher.  Mrs.  Lillian  N..  Tucoma,  Wasli. 
Fislier.  Rol)ert  I>ean.  Hyattsville.  Md. 
Fishier,  T.  tJ.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Fislier.    Mrs.    Xailiue   1..,  Riverside. 
Calif. 

Fiske.  Karl  J.,  Great  Falls.  Mont. 
Fitch,  Dr.  James  L.,  Las  Criices,  N. 
.Mex. 

Fitz-C.erald,  Mrs.  Delia  R.,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Fit/;rerald.  Mrs.  Jo  Elleu,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Fit/KihiMm,  Si.ster  Catlierine.  I*nke  Ron- 

k<aikonia,  X.Y. 
FitzpatricU,    Sister    BriilRetta.  Pitts- 

Inirph.  Pa. 
Flaherty,  Sister  Marsaret,  Randolph, 

Mass. 

Flaherty,  Mr.s.  Patia,  We.st  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Flame,  Linda,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Flanagan,  Carl  W.,  Roniney.  W.  Va. 
Flanagan.  Mrs.  Seiiath  J..  Ronniey.  W. 
Va. 

^'latlioiise.  Virpil,  Cliampaisn.  111. 
i'leiselier.  Ijiwrence  R.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Fleming,  Mrs.  Nettie.  St.  Anpustine. 
Fla. 

Fleniinp,  Rol;ert  O.,  Morpanton,  N.C. 
Fletclier,  Robert,  0;:ilen,  L'tali 
Flint,  R.  W.,  Lyndeboronpli.  N.II. 
Flint,  Rieliaril,  Miiiiile  Iladdani.  Conn. 
Flister,  Sara  Louise.  Pitt.slmrKli,  Pa. 
Flood.  I>r,  James  T..  Coluinhus.  Ohio 
Florop.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.,  Mystic.  Conn. 
Flower.  Mrs.  Barbara.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Flower.  Warren,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Flynn.  Frances,  W,  Hartford,  Conn. 
FIvnn,  Marilyn  L..  Atheiw.  Ga. 
Flynn.  Mrs.  Micliele  L..  I^vittown.  Pa. 
Fopel,  Mrs.  Dorthea,  Lansdale.  Pa. 
Fopp,  Mrs.  Marparct  A..  Newinpton. 
C<mn. 

Fonville,  >>*ilsi)n  K..  Colorado  SpriURs. 
Colo. 

Folev,  Merle  J..  Frederick,  Md. 
Forclit,  Mrs.  Wanila.  Vancouver.  Wash. 
Ford.  Klizal)etli.  Corte  Madera.  Calif. 
Ford.  Mrs.  EuKeiiia.  Baton  Roiipe.  La. 
Ford»  Harry  IV,  Naplefj.  N.Y. 
Fore.  Mrs.  Pat.  Ardniore,  Okla. 
Forenmn.  Jack.  Tulsa.  Okhi. 
Forestal,  Lawrence.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
Forney  Mrs.  Joan.  Jacksonville.  III. 
Forrest.  Joe  C.  Spartanhnrp.  S.C. 
Forrv.  Mrs.  Mary  D..  Kinpsi)ort.  Tenn. 
Forsiierp.  Elsie,  Detroit,  Midi. 
Forsyth.  Diana,  St.  Angustiiie,  Fin. 
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Foster.  r.ii'/alKMli.  IiuliauMiK^Iis.  liul. 
Foster.  Joan  K..  Walttiaiii.  Mass. 
Foster.  Simroii.  Oaiiu-il  lUiifl's.  Iowa 
Foti.  .lolm.  Van  Nnys.  Calif. 
Fowler.  Carrie.  St.  Anunstine,  Fla. 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Kate.  Mor;::anton.  N.C. 
Fnwler,  HoluTt,  Vanmuver.  Wasli. 
Fox.  .Till.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Foy.  .lean.  C'olorail»»  Springs,  Colo. 
Frakes.  (Ileun.  Colorado  Spriuus.  Colo. 
Frniiie,  Mrs.  Jaekio.  Fnltoii,  Mo. 
Francis,  Mrs.  Manila,  Danville,  Ky. 
Fraiu'is.  Mrs.  I'atriuia  U.,  Cneasvillc. 
r'oini. 

Franeis.  l*atrieia  I.,  Strniln;:ton,  i'tmw. 
Frank,  Mrs.  Claudia,  Anstin,  IVx. 
Frank,  nianu  1..,  l*ittsluir;:h.  I*a. 
Fr.inks,  J.  Uoiluev,  Ualeiuh,  X.C. 
Franks,  Mrs.  Mary  !>,,  K!iUi;:h,  N.C. 
Fraser.  Forrest  A.,  Denver,  i'olo. 
Kreilerieks.  Uayniontl  K.,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Freilerkin;:.  Hev.  Tiieoilore,  rimenLv, 
Ariz. 

Freeninii,   Mrs.   Helen,   Itatou  Rou;:e, 

I. a. 
Freeman, 
Freeman, 
Calif. 

Freeman.  Winnie  M,,  Contcrvillc,  Ctnli 
French,  Mrs.  Si»phia  L..  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Frfinul,  Mr.s.  Dorothv   Z.,  Fnviltnult, 
Minn. 

Frick,  Mrs.  Alice.  Staunton,  Vn. 

Judy  D.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Maxwell  J.,  Flint,  Midi. 
Mri?.  Pnpc,  Urbann,  III. 
Wayne,  Staunton,  Va, 
Knthcrinc,  San  Antonio,  Tox. 
Mrs,  Jnmosine  E.,  Palo  Alto, 


Jerome.  Baton 
Mrs  Rhoiln. 


House,  I.a. 
Lo.s  Angeles. 


Friek, 
FrieU, 
Friik. 
Friek, 
Friekel, 
Friend. 
Calif. 

Frincke,  Marilyn,  Royal  Onk,  Mich. 
Froelich,  Barbara  Jean,  Xew  York, 
N.Y. 

Froman,  Mrs.  Laura,  Quincy,  III, 
Frisch,  Frances  M.,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Fri.sina,  Dr.  D.  Robert.  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
Fry,  Marjorio,  ridladelphia.  Pa. 
Fuehrer,  Jnnicc  I..,  Vers-ailles.  Ind. 
Fuj  iya ma ,  Ca  rol  F. ,  Mon to  roy  Pa rk, 
Calif. 

Fukuzawa,  M.  Frank,  Gardona,  Calif. 
Fuller,  Ren  S.,  J'r.,  Romney,  >V.  Va. 
Fuller,  Ted  A.,  Birminfrham,  Ala. 
Fuller,  Mrs.  Virpinia,  Benton,  Ark. 
Fnlton,  .Jean  C,  College  Park.  Md. 
Fulton,  Helen  Kay,  Wheaton,  Md. 
Fultz,  Vae  Ro.se,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Fnnchess,  Dr.  Lloyd,  Raton  Rouge.  La. 
Funderberp,  Mrs.  Rutli,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Funk,  Harry  E.,  Overland  Park.  Kans. 
Fusselumn,  Mrs.  Suzanne,  Austin,  Tex. 


fSalial.  Linda,  Morri.sville.  Pa. 
Gape.   Mrs.    Elizaljeth    H..  Weuhani. 
Mass. 

Gapliardi.  Donna.  \Vetliersfii»ld,  Conn. 
Gapnard.  Ut>liert  T..  Mi-tairie,  I.a. 
(Raines.  Mary  J..  Cave  S|>rinp,  fla. 
Gaines.  Mrs.  Sliaron  L..  LiiK-oln.  NeUr. 
Gallaplier,  Mary  Joy.  Lombard.  III. 

Hay  II.,  St.  Anpustim*.  Fla. 
Mr.s.  (;ertrudi*  S..  FioderirU. 


Vietor  IL.  Greenlielt.  Md. 
Frank  1*.,  Cidi»railo  Spriaps, 


N.  Pak. 
\V.  Va. 


Gailimoro. 
Galloway, 

Md. 
Galloway, 
(•'allnzzo, 
CoUi. 

Galvan.  Mrs.  P.etty,  Orinda,  Calif. 
Galvan.  John,  Orinda,  Calif. 
<iand»Ie,  Mrs.  Anne  C..  Morpanton.  N.C. 
(Gannon.  Jaek  R.,  SilVi»r  Sprinp,  Md. 
Ganniin.  Uosalyn  L..  Silv<»r  Sia-inp.  Md. 
(fanssh*.  Mr.s.  Claireaune,  Silver  S]irinp. 
Md. 

Gaiit.  Mr.s.  Kvelyii  F.,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Gant.  Joiin  H.,  IMavan,  Wis. 
Garl»er,  Dr.  Carl  E..  Vpsilanti.  Mieh. 
Garher.  Mrs.  Nettie  Mae,  Albany.  <'alif. 
Gan-ia.  Seeundino,  Santa  l\\  N.  Mex. 
(Jardell,  Mrs.  Edytlu*.  Sania  Ana,  Calif. 
Gardner,  Janet,  Handoiph,  Mass. 
G.irdner,  Uosaiyn,  Washinpton,  D.C. 
Garennes,  Louis,  North  Wale,  Pa. 
Garin.  Azueeua,  Devils  Lake, 
Garlitz,  LaDonna  R,  Ronuiey, 
Garner,  Diane,  Austin,  Tex. 
Garnett,  Cliristoplier  B.,  Jr.,  Ilyatts- 

ville,  Md. 
Garrett,  Erpel  L..  Riverside,  Calif. 
(;arretson,  Carol,  Wlieaton,  Md. 
(^;arrisou.  Jack  O.,  Sult>hur,  Okln. 
Garrison,  Mrs.  Myra.  Onmlia,  Nehr. 
Garrity.  .Tames  IL,  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 
(larrity.   Sister   Rose   Xavier,  Pitts- 

imrph.  Pa. 
Garrity,  Mrs.  Rosemary  P.,  Pittslmrph, 

Pa. 

Gaskins,  Elizabeth  A.,  Spartanlmrp, 
S.C. 

Gastnnin,  Carl  L.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gatehou.se.  James  T.,  Cumherhind  Cen- 
ter. Maine 

Gatehouse,  Mrs.  Lois  T.,  Cnniiierland 
Center.  Maine. 

Gates,  Mrs.  lolla  V.,  Riverside,  <;alif. 

Gate.s,  Dr.  Rol>ert  R..  Fairport,  N.Y. 

Gate.s,  Mrs.  Vivian  M.,  Port  JefTer.sou 
Station.  N.Y. 

Gatliu,  Theda.  Benton.  Ark. 

Gatnmitan,  Mrs.  Rosa,  Fairless  Iliils, 
Pa. 

Gannee.  Robert  L..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Cay.  Mr.s.  Mildred,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Gay  I  or.  Mr.s.  R.  Jane.  Santa  Susatm, 
Calif. 
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<;;iylnnl.  Mrs.  lola,  Glen  Alpiiu\  N.C. 
i'tixys,  Uirlmrtl  V.,  Woodhriil^i*.  V:i. 
^Si-ary.  Uail,  C«rl»oudale,  Pa. 
iJi'lilar.  l>apluu»  C,  SakMU.  Ores. 
fU'iK'tti,  Ann  M.,  Kalaiuascuo.  Mich, 
(ii'urii'li.   Uautlall  K.,  Minuoapoli.o;. 
.Minn. 

i;c"!u»san.  Mrs.  Mary  K.,  Ft.  Laudor- 

(lalo,  Fla. 
Gi-iM-ge,     Mrs.    Jiiaulta,  Vauoouver, 

Wash. 

iJiihardt,  Loi.s.  I5ayvillt».  X.Y. 
(iiTiuauy.  Mrs.  Gladys,  Trent  on.  N.J. 
(JiTscni.  EilecMi,  fhlraj;©.  111. 
Ci-rstnian  Or.  Ilnhert  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
(iian^rt'co.    Dr.    C.    Joseph,  Council 

ninfts,  Iowa 
<iil»ish.  Stella,  rittshnrgh,  Ta. 
iiihson.  Joan,  Amherst,  N.Y. 
(Whs»on.  Joy  .M.,  I'ave  Sprin;:.  Oa. 
Cilison,  Vernon,  Austin,  Tex. 
rUijsou  William,  Staunton.  Va. 
<tl(l(Un?;s,  Mr.s.  Mary,  Sioux  Falls,  S. 

Dak. 

(;ii»tt.  Mis.  Kthel  M.,  West  Hartford, 
i*t>nu. 

Oi!liu.  Uohert,  Council  Kluffs,  Iowa 
(;i;iler,  I>avid.  Uivoi-side.  Calif. 
Gilbert,  Uay,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Gilbert  Mrs.  Unth.  Forest  City.  X.C. 
GiU-hiist,  Mrs.  Katherine,  TalladcrSa. 
Ala. 

Giiis.  Mrs.  Catherine  S.,  Tallade;»a, 
Ala. 

Gilkey.  Mrs.  Ann,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
(Ullespie,  Faye,  Catassaugua,  Pa. 
Gillesiue.  Mrs.  Mariiaret  P.,  Tucson. 
Ariz. 

Gills,  Perry  W..  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Gilnian.  Mrs.  Anna,  Saleui,  Oreg. 
Gihner,  Mrs.  JoAuna  11..  Valdosta,  Ga. 
(Jiluiore.  Charles  .V.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Giuipel.  Mrs.  Christine  C,  Ilyattsville. 
Md. 

Gionfriddo.  Mrs.  Mary.  West  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Giordauo.  Joseph  P..  Omaha.  Xebr. 

(ii<u-dano,  Mrs.  Katherine.  West  Tren- 
ton. N.J. 

Girvin.  Eric.  Georgetown.  Tex. 

Giuliana.  Angela,  Wood  Ridge,  X.J*. 

Glaucy.  Leonard.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Glandon.  Judy.  Evanston,  III. 

Glattke.  Dr.  Ted,  Menio  Park,  Calif. 

Glawe.  Arleeu.  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 

Glenn,  Charles  W..  Cave  Si>riug,  Ga. 

Glenz.  Mr.s.  Grace  A.,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 

Glover.  Mrs.  Saiaude,  Centre,  Ala. 

Gluecklieh,  Mrs.  Kathy.  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gobble.  Edward  M.,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
Ooddard,  Mrs.  Margaret.  Rome,  N.Y. 
Godfrey.  Mrs.  Ruth  W..  Jacksonville. 
111. 


(iDd.^ave.  Hruiv  F..  Takoma  Park.  Md. 
GiK'ttiT.  Marie,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Um  tziuger,  Dr.  C.  P.,  Olathe.  Kau. 
(icjetziager.  Miidebai.  Olathe,  Kau. 
(Joetzinger.  Mrs.  Uita.  Ulathe,  Kau. 
CiolV,  Elma  E..  Colorado  Springs,  CdIo. 
GDfortb.  Mrs.  Amy,  Kuoxville,  Teun. 
IJoforth.  Mrs.  Xaomi,  Salem.  Oreg. 
(;<dilberg.  Madeline,  UoeUy  Hill,  Conn. 
Golden.  Kaiauni'l,  Howie,  Md. 
(Joblhammer.  Judy.  Allston.  Mass. 
Goldfarb,  Mrs,  Soralie  L..  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Gcddnmn,  Mrs.  Linda.  Fullertou,  Calif. 
Goldman,  Merle  L..  Indianaiiolis.  ind. 
Gt)l:lman.  .Morris.   West  Ilaverstraw, 
N.Y. 

Goldman,  William  IL,  Columbia.  S.C. 
Goldman.  Warren  U..  Uoehestor.  N.Y. 
(iobb^mith,  Mrs.  Clarice.  Saleui.  Oreg. 
Go!<lstein.  Sandra,  Columbus.  Ohio 
Golightly,  James  V..  Morgautou.  N.C. 
Golladay.  Mr.  liOy  E..  Rochester,  N.Y. 
(Wwiter.  Martha  A..  Uuffalo,  X.Y. 
Gunzales.  Mrs.  Ltirel  B..  Gooding.  Idaho 
(ionzales,  UiiarUo  D..  Riverside.  Calif. 
Goodman,  Judy,  IJrbaua.  III. 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Hazel.  Jackson.  Miss. 
(;oodwiu,  Ronald,  West  Trenton,  N.J. 
iJordon.  Mr.s.  Marion.  Fult*in.  Mo. 
Gordon.  Xaucy.  Staunton,  Va. 
(;ossi'tt.  Mr.s.  Fannie  II.,  Simrtauburg. 
S.C. 

Gover.  C.  L.,  Riverside.  Calif. 
(Jowan,  Mr.s.  Yvonne  K.,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
f;ower.  Mr.s.  Xaney.  Stanford,  Ky. 
Gowing.  Elizal>eth.  Kuoxville.  Teun. 
Graber.  Evelyn,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Gradnauer,  Thomas,   West  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Graham,  .Mrs.  Cairol  .AL.  Danville.  Ky. 
Graham.  Diane,  Washington.  D.C. 
Graham,  Ilallie,  St.  Augu.stine.  Fla. 
Graham,  Mrs.  Jacqueline.  Staunton, 
Va. 

Graham.  Lester  D..  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 
Grant,  Mr.s.  June  M.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Grant.  Dorothy  K.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Grant,  Kathy,  St.  Cloud,  .Minn. 
Grant.  Mar>'  B..  Indiauaiwhs.  Ind 
Grath.  Mrs.  Donna,  Kalaumzoo.  Mich. 
Grauuke,  Dr.  W.  Lloyd.  Kuoxville, 
Teun. 

Grauuke.    Mrs.    Mildred,  Kuoxville. 
Teun. 

Graves.  .Mary  Lee.  Dexon,  Pa. 
Graves.  Milton  T..  Iloueoye  Falls.  N.Y. 
Graves,  Mrs.  Natalie.  El  Cerrito.  Calif. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Helen  Joan.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Gray.  .Mr.  L.  A.,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Virgie  P..  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Virginia  Q.,  J^acksonville, 


f!:",.     "•  I^''H'r.vil.  H.,  AH„„t„. 

Okln.  ^^'''"I'oma  City, 

Kin.  t'-.  Oulf  Breeze, 

"r'l'ran"'  xt""""-  ""•'"••"l.  Calif. 
<i>-i.n.u.  JuUltirsV  pS/''^;-,.^""-''- 

«r"rarr,e'^B'"V"-^';/-''"'- 
f-rube?:  B„?i,„rt"R*'K^:-;  fr'^'?".  Miss. 
Ohio  -'eneii  fJ..  Columbus. 

.  -^irs.  Bnrbnrn  A..  IMttsburgh 

Cnlif  ^-  •^Innlmttan  Bench 

L„.  «'«ton  Rous? 

Steso^ares^T^i^^^ 
siirvrr^Sf^^^^^^^^ 

0«'lle.v  Mrs  Cnri^J;  n""";- 
GuiKlerson   noSel/n  i/ri"y'"''-  ^y. 
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<J.vli'.  Mrs  Mk^.  xf"  \VV:^^ 
H 

"r:/;;.'''-  -^'- .Snie,.nl...,,,v. 

Mrs. 

I..«n     •  Council  niHir,. 

"rnl'if  ^Vnlnut  Crook. 

"ntr-K'lr  St.  A„«„.. 

^Vost  Ilnrerord. 
"'III.  Mrs  CI  ri't  n"  ^'""'"jsf"".  M.I. 

IlainiUon.  R  „,te  L  i^f 
"ninlin.  Cnro  l  T,  "  ""''"f^O".  Del. 

n-a.sh.  Vnncouvi-r. 

Ilnuiinerineister  Dr  Pri„  i 
I'lirKli.  I'a  ■  K..  Pitts- 

'tr^^'iir""  -^'^  Pitts. 

IImunH.rsc.|„„it|,  Eu«„r,,.  Monn.outl. 
Hnmnu.rstro„,  m«.  .M„ry  j..  On.m.n. 
"ai;."'""-  ^•«""-  Tnllc..lo,n. 
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Il'.iu'.moml.  Mary.  New  Yurk,  N.Y. 
IlaimiHma.  'IVrry.  Um  kfnnl.  111. 
Ilampshlrc.  .Sharon  S.,  Arcadia,  Calif, 
llamptoiu  Mrs.  Ida  W..  St.  Au«nsHue. 

llamptnu.  Mrs.  Nnuule  .s.,  rievi»lau(U 
Ohio 

llampKin.   ShcrwjMid.   St.  Au;:iistiuL\ 
Fla. 

Ilauiriek.  Mrs.  Anuk»  B..  Hickory 

(;rov(\  N.C. 
Hand.  Mrs.  Anne.  ronircUo.  Tdaho 
llancs.  Mrs.  Ccrtrndc  D..  MttshurRh. 

ra, 

Haucy.  Mrs.  Mary  U..  New  York.  N.Y. 
nankins*  Joseph.  .Taek.»*onville.  lil. 
UanUs*  K.  Kendall.  .Tr.,  Olathc.  Kans. 
nanks»  Uiehard  T..  Moriurty.  X.  Mex. 
Hannah,  Mrs.  JohMU-  H..  NVest  (*()Vina. 

nUif.  .  ^ 

Hansen,  Elizaheth  !».,  Tonni-il  BlnfTs. 

Iowa 

Hansen,  Mrs.  .loan  L..  SacranuMito. 
l*alif. 

Hanson,  Bonnie  U.,  Brooklyn,  N.\. 
Hanson,  (JporRP  R,  Karihanlt,  Minn. 
Hanson,  (irace,  AnstSn.  Tex. 
Hanson,  Linda.  Vortland,  Maine 
Harden.  .Mrs.  Klizid»eth,  Stannton,  Vn. 
Harder,   E„   Edmonton   70,  Alherta, 
( *auada 

Hardin.  Vnndn  B..  MorKnnt(»n,  N.C. 
Hardy.  Myrtle,  ,1..  Uorklin.  t*nlif. 
Hnndv,  Vernell,  Hampton,  Va. 
Harjxls.  Charles  H..  Knoxvillo.  Tenn. 
HarRraves,  Britt  M.,  Westminster,  Md. 
Harpreaves,  Alfred,  Talladepa,  Ala. 
Hnrland,  Oordon,  Tneson,  .\riz. 
Harkins,  Charles  T.,  Pittshnrgh,  Pa. 
Harler,  Harry,  Council  Blnflfs,  la. 
Harlow.  \Yilliam  H.,  H.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Harms.  Melanio  J..  Alden,  Iowa 
Harmon,  A.  B..  Lonisvilie,  Ky. 
Harmon.  Mrs.  Marpiret.  Indianapolis, 

Harms,  Mrs.  Virpinia  F.,  Trenton,  N..T. 
named.  Sylvia  M..  Aniarillo.  Tox. 
Harp,  Mrs.  Jan.  Baton  UonRO,  I-a. 
nari)er.  Mrs.  Beatrice  N..  Houston, 
Tex. 

Harper.  Mrs.  Cora  \V..  Brooklyn,  N.i. 
Harper,  Judith  C.  PittHburph.  Pa. 
Harper.  Mrs.  Phyllis.  Jacksonville.  HI. 
Harper,  \Yilliam,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Harrington,  Dr.  John  D..  Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 

Harris,  Archie.  Staunton,  Va. 
Harris.  Betty  M.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Elizaheth  H.,  Woodbury. 
Conn. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Isabel  1.,  Baton  Rouge. 
La. 

Harris.  .Jane  Gilchrist,  Dallas.  Tex. 
Harris,  Jeanne,  Chicago.  111. 


Harri.s.  Mrs.  Marilyn,  Pallas.  Tex. 
Harris,  Mary  V.,  Ad.imstuwn,  M<i. 
Harris.  Mrs.  Uo.<euiary,  Fnlt<»n,  M<i. 
Harris,  .Sarah  Louise.  Moruanton,  N,(*. 
Harris.  Wendy,  Mill  Neck,  N.V. 
Harrist»n,  Mn:.  IVma,  Fnltun,  Mo. 
Harris(»u,  Ihiane,  Uplen.  Ttah 
Harrison,  Llovtl  A.,  Fnltcn*,  M«k 
Harston,  Mrs.  Kathlyn  A.,  H«»n.^toM. 
Tex. 

Hartman,  Uiaue  E.,  Washington.  V.V. 
Hart,  Barbara,  .Santa  Fe,  X.  Mex. 
Hartl,  William  F.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Hartley,  Harold  V.,  Jr.,  Clarion,  Pa. 
Hartley,  Mrs.  Minnie,  Jackson,  Mi.<s. 
Ilartnett,  Judith.  Lombard,  Hi. 
Hartwell.  Mihlred  E..  Wils<»n,  N.C. 
Harvey,  Mrs.  Margnerito,  Sioux  Falls. 
,s.  Dak. 

Ilarvcy,  Mrs.  Nedra,  Uocliester,  N.Y. 
Harvey,  .Snsau  J..  Hobbs,  N.  Mex. 
Hassell.  Jerry,  Austin,  Tex. 
Hast,  Mrs.  Barbara  L.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hastinirs,  Mrs.   Mihlred   E.,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Hastings,  Theodore,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Hatch.  Paniehi  J.,  Latham.  N.Y. 
Hatch,  W.  S.,  Fnltcm,  Mo. 
Hathhorn,  Mrs.  Patricia,  Austin,  Tex. 
Hattala,  Sharon,  Binghamton.  N.Y. 
naught,  Dan  U.,  Uomney.  W.  Va. 
Hauptuian,  Mrs.  Doris,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hawk,  Dr.  Elizabeth  A..  Columbus. 
Mi.ss. 

Hawk,  Mark,  .state  College.  Pa. 
Hawkins.  Leroy.  Baton  Kouge.  La. 
Hawks,  Janet,  Portland.  Maine 
Hawn,  Uev.  E.  Joe,  Houston.  Tex. 
Hawthorne,  .Mrs.  Linda  B.,  Lubbock, 
Tex. 

Hayek,  Allen  J.,  Devils  r>ake,  N.  Dak. 
Hayes,  .Mrs.  Ann,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Haves,  .Mrs.  Breuda  S..  Spartanburg. 
S.C. 

Hnye-s.  .Mrs.  Dorotiiy  M.,  Madison  Wis. 
HaVes,  .Mary,  Limg  Beach,  Calif. 
Hayes,  .Mrs.  .Miriam,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Hayes,  Nita  V..  Fresno,  Calif. 
Haves.  .Mr.H.  Patricia.  Sulphur.  Okla. 
Hayumu,  Mrs.  Betty.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Hayues.  Mr»,  Janice,  Delavan.  Wis. 
Havwanl.  Sandra  D*Anne.  Evanston, 
III. 

Healy,  .Mr.s.  Catherine.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Healy,  .Mrs.  .Mabel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Heath,  L.  .M.,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
Heatwole,  .Mrs.   Helen    A..  Romuey, 
W.  Va. 

Heavner.  Duvid  S..  Liiicolnton.  N.C. 
II(»avner,  Judy.  Newton.  N.C. 
Hebein,  .Mrs.  Jeanne,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Heber,  Waldo  N..  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Hebert,  Lenard,  Greenfield.  N.H. 
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{|.'<;lit.  Mrs.  Jo.Vfo.  .Stwktou.  l':ilif. 
II..fr,.r.mu.  :.atrk.ia  K..  Coiisl.ohoc-kru, 

{!''rr*  S'""=s      s.  Dnk 

.•  .l.UBiT  yir«lnlu.  \V:,.sl,Ius  ..„.  U.C. 
I  .-  i.l..-rf,'.  Mr,.  i^,troit.  Mich. 

H  'itisolm.  M.ss  C.  Wliiulpoj;  !t.  Mau 

IMk.-sou.  lUdianl  M..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

wilsu.'  "romertou; 
"lu.l!'  ^-  ^"dlanapolis, 

II.-ll.>.:ui   I'riscllln.  Forest  Hills.  X.Y. 
I  .•lion.  Kicliard  II.,  DanvilU.,  luU 
II.M,<l..,-.son.  Mrs.  notty  L..  Morgauton. 

II.Wrso„.    Cliarlos   K..  Morg.antou. 

"woo;[r'n;ii-;.'-''"'''"  ^^'-^  """y- 

"\'.'.l;r 

II<-ii.lrfu.  CMcu  It..  Motairic.  La. 
Okh  Oklahoma  City, 

"'i'lilir!  '"*  ^*^-  «i"''"s-^. 

II.-n,lri.  ks.  Sister  Mary.  nulT:,!,)  .\  Y 
IlH..l,-a.ks..n.  Mrs.  'IVrry.  Littl.R„ek; 

"•••rtford. 

"nai.'5;^.^^='"'   L'..   Xoreh  White 

"'N.^Mak'""  "■•  "''^■''•^  L:,ke. 

IIi-Mkels.  Milo  I'..  A.Irian.  Mich 
I  eiiucl.erry.  Mary.  IJrooklvn.  N  Y 
IIenne.s.sy.  Mrs.  Anne,  Antrim.  X  li 
HeiinniKer,  Mrs.  Susan  L..  I'lttshnrgh. 

"'ivT  nonstou. 

"'.Vrk  "  «"<^k. 

"'iluit*:-Ark"  Little 
Ilensley.  Jack,  Austin,  Tex 
Ileusley.  Mrs.  Norma.  Austin.  Tex 
{  o!!fv"',H!"'"  J'Ouisvilie.  Kv. 

n?u«o(.<l  Norman.  Vaiieonver,  Wash 
Hcnlen.  Mrs.  Klsie.  Wel.ster.  X  Y 
I  ernmnn.  Klaine.  Imlianapo  is.  Ind 
Ilerimnde^.  Mrs.  Katl.erini  It.."  Hau.p- 

""rit"'''"^'  •^L'""'-''"  I'J'oenix, 

Ilcrr  ek.  Monroe.  Itocliester,  X  Y 
Ilorriott.  Edith  P..  Romuey.  W  '  vk 
ner'rT"?;.^''""."'        K^t'ewood.  P«. 

llprritt.  Kdxvnrd,  Huntington  Valley 


I   rT;  Hi«  linion<l,  Calif 

Ieri1'Mr'''n^ 

iitrtA  Mrs  Dona,  \anfonver.  Wasli 
Ilcrwanl.  Mrs.  Pamela  A.,  Pittsl'urgh. 

llerzo-  Vir^'inia  R..  Dallas.  Tex. 
II..;.lorm.r.  Mrs.  Arleue  U..  r>aiias. 

Hess,  a  Wilson,  Rocliester,  X  Y 
Ilfsler,  James.  Danville,  Kv  ' 

Dak  S- 
IIens<T.  Mrs.  Dorothea.  Lincoln  Vehr 

;;«'-tt.  Itnl.y  .Mae,  Rome.  Ua. 
II  I.I..S,  Hannah  R..  .Santa  Fe.  X.  Mex 
H  ckey.  .Mrs.  Vir^-inia,  Knoxvill tII.^^- 
Ilickmaii.  .Marsha  1).  Mor-'int.iii  V  i"' 

nil:!:"?'  jf"^  I-'reJerlck.  Md. 
I  ..b"-   l""".':'  .'"<"-"'"l'Olis.  Ind. 

Ilk'Kins.  I  rancis.  Beltsville.  Md. 

«lmmV  ''M-''"^'"r'-  S'"'«'""-y  Conn. 
iiZ^:n^"'-    ''•"'""'^■e  Cave 
Ili^'lmou.;  .ViLs  Margaret,  IIolly„oo.l. 

«)n.«.  f^'"tt.s  .Mills. 

.'''I'-  :V''"'"'  I*''<'<'"ix.  Ariz. 
I  .  .\lrs.  Alice,  Knoxvillc.  Tenn. 

Calif  ^^'ty. 

Ilill.  Edith  .U,  WashingtiMi.  D.C. 
Ill  .  Jerry,  Snli>hnr.  Okla. 
n  •  V,"'"'\v;;  "'■•""nsli.-un.  Ala. 

I  m,?  «  L°"'  "'•••«'^^".  Calif. 

II  Iton,  Snsan.  Evanston.  Ill 

Ilin.lsman.   .Mrs.   Retty   R..  Raleigh. 

Iline.s.  .Mrs.  .Mar.v,  GMlesville.  Md 
III..OS,  Rudolph  C.  L-niverJity  Park. 

{{IIi'Im;  \i""'T.'  ^*?""^^"  ^""1"'=.  Iowa 

11^"  V-'""'- *-="J"'>'^^'  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
I  inMe.  Kaihy  l..  .Morgauton,  .\  c 
nnant.  Leslie,  Rochester.  X  Y 

m-  \ernon.  Great  Falls.  .Mont, 
jl  rd.  Harry  .L.  Riverside.  Calif 

"e'MrrlV-  I«'"'io 
llltch.  Jeanuctte  C,  Lakewood.  Ohio 

•irM?,;         "^'•^"a  L-.  Winn  eg 
Ji).  .Manitoha,  Canada 

no.iK.  Dr.  Ralph  L.,  Rochester,  X  Y 

Pa*!'  L'"'"^'  Pittshurgh, 

llohart.  Barbara.  Xewark,  Del 
Hol.son,  .lean,  Staunton,  Vn. 
IJocking  Rariiara.  Glenview.  111. 

}  "•  ='"'  •^l"'^-  Cheektowaga.  X.Y 

Hodges.  Lois  B.,  Wil.son,  X.C.  ^  *  ^■ 
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U«m|u'soii.  Ui»v.  Onr.lol  A.,  (?ariU'U  CU.v. 
N.Y. 

Iltiiltiik*  Josfpli,  0!atlu%  Kans. 
HoihicU,  Irfiii',  hultaiiapolis,  Ind. 
llo.'n»  Mrs.  rharh^lto.  Austin.  IVs. 
Unf\\  .TiM'l  R..  St.  Auunistiiu',  Fla. 
Uoirinan,  (Sary  V.,  i5ouy»»a»  N.Y. 
IloiTinaim,  Mrs.  Keuiioth.  Sacramfiito, 
CaUf. 

n  tirmc'isti-r,  Alfri'd  .7.,  WVst  II:irtfi>rd, 
Conn. 

HolYnu-yt'r.  Vv.  IV.'U  K.,  Wost  Hart- 

fni-d.  Conn. 
n«  ITuiryrr,  C'landi*.  PanviUo,  Ky. 
UorThU'yiT,  Mrs.  W-ra  P...  AWst  Ilart- 

fiinl.  Conn. 
nM.ran.  Patricia  ('.,  San  Matoo.  Calif, 
llolic.  Mrs.  Dona.  BowIl',  Mil. 
Hi'lconil).  Klant',  Uorliesti-r,  N.Y. 
ni>I<ojub,  Mrs.  r.orrtta,  UOfUi'Stcr.  N.Y. 
Ilnleomli,  Marjtirii'lioll      Tnstin.  Calif. 
n«ilioml>»  Mrs.  Manila  U.,  Unt-na  Park. 

Calif. 

Holfonib.  Uoy  K.,  Tnstin.  '"alif. 
IIoliliT,  .Ti>:in  Lm  Napa.  Calif. 
l!ol<lt.  Mrs.  Ht'tty,  Mnnmontli,  Orfjr. 
Hollaialiv,  Mr.s.  Jlarrirt.  St.  Auijnstlno. 
ria. 

UolKuul.  n».^rnii'o,  Knianiazoo,  Mteh. 
Il.Oland,  Mr.s.  Katliryn,  Enclno.  Calif. 
llo!I;HUl.  Mirhaol,  Kncino.  Calif. 
Mnnnnian.  Mrs.  Kvt'lyn  II.,  Irwin.  l»a. 
Ilolman,  dary  L.,  PittslnirKh,  Pn. 
Ilolinrs.  Mr.s.  Jani't  K..  Indlanaiwlis, 
lud. 

Ilnlnios.  Mr.s.  Mary  Alycc,  Rome,  On. 
Molstr,  I>r.  Ilorman,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Holt.  Mrs.  Geraldyno  M..  St.  Lonls.  Mo. 
Holt.  C.  .Tack. son,  Stannton.  Va. 
Holt.  Mr.s.  Mary  Moriey,  Fnlton,  Mo. 
Holler,  IZ.  .lohn.  Riverside.  Calif. 
Honifcld,  Shirley.  San  Mateo,  Cullf. 
Honryclieck,    Sister    Franci.s  Louise. 

Pitlshursh.  Pa. 
Ht>(>d,  Linda,  Flint.  Mich. 
Hoover,  Rohert,  Austin.  Tex. 
Hoover,  Mrs.  Roldnette,  Austin.  Tex. 
Ilooverson,  Gail  C.  Redondo  lUna-h. 

Calif. 

H«M>ki»*<.  ^Irs.  Mary  T.,  Orlando.  Fla. 
Hoppe.  Mrs.  Kay  N..  CianU)ier.  Ohio 
Iloian.  John,  East  Rockaw.ay.  N.Y. 
Hord.  Mary  .To.  Morgnnton.  N.C. 
Horn.  >Lary  Jo.  Cohnuhus,  Ohio 
Horner,  Mrs,  Katherino  H..  Romney. 
\V.  Va. 

Ilorstmnnn,    Mrs.    Dorothy.  Shelter 

Island.  N.Y. 
Uorron.  Clarence,  II.  Terry.  Miss. 
Ilortou,  Mrs.  Janet  d..  Mobile,  AIn. 
Horvath.  Judit.  ;Vhite  Plains.  N.Y. 
Ilorvnth,  Richard  J.»  Pittsburg,  Cnlif. 
Horwitz.    Natalie  Rae.  Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

Ilotard,  Mrs.  Patricia.  Baton  Rouge, 
Ln. 


Ilotehkiss.  Mr.s.  Mary  S..  Mor-auton. 
N.C. 

H»)uchin.  Khu»>,  Little  Rtuk.  .\rk. 
Honrhins,  Rollie  R..  Shawnee  Misshui. 
Kans. 

Uouk,  (loor^e  A.,  IndianapoH.s,  Ind. 
Honk,   Mrs.  Judith  A..  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Honrilian.  Kathleen.  Newark.  N.J. 
Honiihan.  Jtdm  P.  Newark,  N.J. 
Hunser,  Jt^auue,  St.  .Vnuustine,  Fla. 
Hou.ser,  Mr.s.  Mar;:aret  S.,  Vale.  N.C. 
Iloviue,  Mrs.  Martha.  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dal;. 

I  Iowa  rd.   M  rs.   Kllzalicth,   I  Ii;;hi;nive, 
Calif. 

Howard.  Mrs.  Helen  W..  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Howard,  >Ilstie  Gayc.  Jacksonville,  III. 
Howard,  Wyjuan,  Council  lUnffs.  Iowa 
Howartli.  Mrs.  Klizabeth.  Vancouver. 
Wash. 

Howe.  Mr.s.  Helen  A..  Redondo  Reach. 
Calif. 

Howell,  Rev.  Oerard  J..  New  Orlean.s, 
La. 

IIow<Tl,   Mrs.   Vicky   Sue,  St.  John. 
Kans. 

Ilowze.  Janu's.  .XuKtin,  Tex. 
Hoxie,  Janu's  A..  Uiver.si<U',  Calif. 
Hoyle,  dDrpe  M.,  (Soodiu^,  Idaho 
Hritz,  Ann  S.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Hn,  Dorothy  Y.  L.,  Miand.  Fla. 
Huanjc,  Jt>hn,  West  Hartford.  Conn. 
Hubal.  Mrs.  Irene,  Jessup.  Pa. 
Huhbanl,  Joane  P.,  Portland,  On'^. 
Hubbard.  Mr.s.  Winifred,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Iluber.  Theo<lore  G.,  Jaeksonville.  III. 
Ilndek,  Judith,  Jacksonville.  III. 
Ilud.son.  Mr.s.  Doris,  'i'ucsoii.  Ariz. 
Hudson,  Mrs.  KIsie,  Jaek.son,  Miss. 
Hudson.  John,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
IIud.son.  Mr.s.  LeNora.  Roff.  Okla. 
Hudson.  Mrs.  Pansy,  Olathe.  Kans. 
Ilufr,  Mrs.  .Vuna,  Delavan,  Wis. 
I  luff.  Mr.s.   Kathryn,  C.rauada  Hills. 
Calif. 

Huff,  Kenneth  F..  Delnvnn.  Wis. 
Hnffnuin.  Reulah,  Morjjanton,  N.C. 
Hufrniau.  Willhcmine.  Relloville.  Out., 
Canada 

HufTord,  Mrs.  Joan,  Rinlto,  Calif. 
Ilushe.s.    Mrs.    Rarbara.  Greeu-sboro, 
N.C. 

Ilu^'hes.  Mnry  Elizabeth.  San  Antonio, 
Tex, 

Hushes.  Robert  J..  Tucson.  Ariz. 
Hushes.  William.  Rmue.  N.Y, 
llutfhston.  Fred.  TalbidcRa.  Ala. 
Ilulse,  Mrs.  Gladys,  Campbell.  Calif. 
Hultman,  Mrs.  Cherrie  E.,  West  Eliza- 
beth. Pa. 

nultnian.  Joseph  L..  West  Elizabeth, 
Pa. 

IRuubert,  Mrs.  Lillian.  Morganton,  N.C. 
Humphrey.  John  A.,  Knoxville.  Tcnn, 
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Iliuuphrcy,  Mrs.  Mary  K,  AVilson,  X.C. 
Iluuiplirfys.      Heverly,  Maulmttau 

UviwU,  Calif. 
lIiHiiplirii'S,  Toiu  h.,  >Vasliiuj:tnii,  D.C. 
11  nut,  Mrs.  Nornu",  Sulphui*,  OUia. 
lluut('i\  Cliri.<t()phi'r.  UntMliu^',  Idaliu 
liinix.ikcr,  Mrs.  Alcllia,  ^c.  A'a*(:ustiiu% 

I'la. 

1 1  in  it,  Lawrriico  T.»  Jat-k.sou  villi?,  111. 
llunl.  I'd,  Ola t ho,  Kati.s. 
llnrowit/..  Mrs.  lau-illo.  Staunton,  V:i. 
Hurry,  Mr.s.  Sharon  K.,  Indianapolis, 
Iml. 

llursli,  Carl  U.,  Monroi-vilh-,  I'a. 
llurwif/..  Traty  A.,  IVnlh-lil,  N.Y. 
llnt^hiu^on,  Moila   S.,  Silver  Spring,', 
Md. 

llutio,  Onnny  L.,  St.  August i no.  Flu. 
Hut  to.  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  St.  Au:;u.stiuo, 
I'la. 

llnsak.  Frank  M.,  lUvorsidc,  Calif, 
llutohias,  Ida  J.,  Hratthdioro,  Vt. 
Hut  ton,  Marv,  iiroton.  Conn. 
Hydi'U.  Kddic,  Danvillo,  Ky. 
Hynian,  Faith,  Ni»\v  York,  X.Y. 
Hynuiu.    Mrs.    Shirky    li.,  Newport 
News,  Va. 

I 

limnaroao,  Anton  in,  Frivj)<»rt,  X.Y. 
l;:Uhcart,  Mrs.  Kt-ttv  U.,  llratilfboro, 
Vt. 

In;,'leheart,  Klliott  II.,  Brattlohoro,  Vt. 
IhlV,  Mrs.  Forno,  I^incoln,  Xehr. 
Iki-r,  Mrs.  Uita,  Hofhostor,  X.Y. 
lliir,  Mrs.  Vir;;ini:i  V.,  Mesa,  Ariz. 
huhr.iU'n,  Mrs.  Joan,  Jat-ksonvillc,  Fhi. 
lunuo,  Xicholus,  Baton  Uon^o,  La. 
ln;:fbo,  Mr.s.   MilUroU.   Devils  hake, 

X.  Dak. 
I  of  olio,  IJnda»  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Irvinp,  Mrs.  PegKy,  Danville.  Ky. 
lr;:cns,  Ilenning,  Flu  in  well.  Mich. 
Irwiu,  Carl  F.,  RivorsiUe*  Calif. 
Irwin,  Vincent,  Albany,  Calif. 
Israelite,  Xeitn,  Levitt  own.  Vi\. 
Iveus,  Mrs.. Marianne  M.,  Houston,  Tex. 

J 

Jahlousky,  Marsha,  Horsham,  Pa. 
.laeh,  Roberta,  Antioch,  111. 
Jack,  Kruce,  Winnii>eg  29,  Mau.,  Cau* 
iiUa 

Jackson,  Sara  C,  Richmond,  Va. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.   Dorothy   M.,  Oakland, 
Calif. 

Jacobs,  Eunice,  Water  vlUe,  Minn. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Joanne,  Austin,  Tex. 
Jacobs,  John  T.,  Austin,  Tex. 
Jacobs,  Ix»o  M.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Jacobs,  Mrs.  Lorettu   B.,  Ix?xingtou, 
Ohio. 

Jacobsen,  John  A.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
J'acobson,  Joan,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 


Jacobsou,  Mrs.  Marilvu,  Fortsmontli, 
Va. 

Jactilison,  Tcesah,  Vontura,  Calif. 
JartHY,  Xorman,  New  RochfUc.  X.Y. 
Jacrh.  Timothy  A.,  Riversidi-,  Calif. 
Jawr,  Gene,  Seal  Bi-ach,  Calif. 
Jaeuii'hfu.  Cora  Lee,  Cioodiu^.  Idaho 
Jauiar,  Mis.  Juaneva  F.,  SLOtisd;»li'. 
Ari/.. 

Janibor,    Mrs.    L(»nora    K.,  Livonia, 
Mirh. 

Jauus.   J.    Mithael,   Wvat  Hartford. 
Conn. 

,randson,  Mrs.   Maiv   P.,  Monrantnu. 
X.C. 

JanUolT,  Jaciiucline.  Xinv  \ov\:,  X.Y. 
.lanssi'us.  I'oi'inno  R..  Kalci^h.  X.C. 
Jaruu-r,  Judith.  A\'ilIin;:Iinro.  X.J. 
Javadekar,  Vidya  V.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Jrant'S.  Dan  C.  Dallas.  Tcx. 
Jrffciii'S,  Mrs.   i;.  Ann,  Ha;:rrstown. 
Md. 

JciVi  is.  ^Irs.  Marilyn.  Little  Rni-k,  Ark. 
.h-nVrson,  Souia  AV..  Jt.itoa  Rou:4f.  La. 
Jciuisou,    Marjjaiet,     IStwrlv  Hills. 
Calif. 

Jenkins,    Daniel    J.,   Amherst,  Xova 

Srntia,  Canada 
Jenkins,    Mrs.    Lorraine    V.,  Salem, 

Jensen,  Donald,  0.i:den.  Ftah 
Jensen.  Verl,  Salt  Lake  City.  t*tah 
Jensen,  Dr.  Fanline,  Fleminston,  X.J. 
.lillette,  Arthur  V,.,  Jr.  Concord,  X.H. 
Joaaila,  Sister  Mary,  Randolph,  Mass. 
JoIks  Itrenda,  Mt.  View,  Calif. 
JoIh',  Mrs.  Joyce,  Jacksonville,  III. 
JiH'houi,  Dr.  Charles  M.,  West  Trenton. 
X..L 

Johns,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.,  Arlinu'ton,  Va. 
Johns,  Stephen  (L,  Denver,  Colo. 
John.sen,  Mrs.  Shea  A.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Jidnison,  Barbara,  DeKalb,  111. 
Johnson,    Barbara    IL,   Xew  Haven, 
<*on!i. 

Johnson.  Bonnie,  Crhuna,  III. 
Johnson,  Charles  IL,  jr.,  Tulladepa, 
Ala. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  Cheryl,  St.  Augustine. 
Fla. 

Johnson,  Di%  Donald  D.,  Rochester. 
X.Y. 

Johnson,  Edwin  T.,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Johnson,  Kftord,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Emma,  Rome,  Ga. 
Johnson,  Gerald  L.,  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

Johnson,  Helen  L.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Legia,  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah 

Johnson,  Lorna,  Rome,  X'.Y. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Margaret  F.,  Xewport 

Xews,  Va. 
Johnson,  Mary  Ellen,  St.  Augustine. 

Fla. 
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.Inhiisoii,  J.  rauK'la,         Tri-ucon,  X.J. 
.liiliiisiiii,  Ji'ivuiy  Ami,  Iii^icwooi],  Calif, 
.loliiisoii,  !.u»1^5l•  IJ.,  Ku'dcriik,  Mil. 
.hihusmi,  .Airs.  .Ala lion  1'.,  West  llait- 

ford,  Conn, 
.lohiison,  .Mrs.  .Alary  n.,  Trenton,  X..T. 
Johnson,  .Airs.   .Mary  J.,  Moryauion, 

.N.C. 

Ji»linsi»n,  IVnelope,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Johnson,    Uev.    Kussel    1*.,  Warren. 
.Aliili. 

John.stni,  Koss  A.,  .AInrsanion,  N.C. 
Julnison,  .Alr.<.  Uurli,  Kiltie  Uotk,  Ark. 
Johnson,  Sliari,  Stirling,  111. 
Johnsim,  Vernon  J.,  Deviis  Lake,  X. 
Uak. 

Johnson,  Virginia  AV.,  AVilson,  N.C. 
Jolnistni,  AVilliam,  Jowa  City,  Iowa 
JtJlnison,   ^Irs.   Zorann    S.,  Uomner. 
W.  Va. 

Jiihaston.  Itillit.  K.,  Jaiksonville,  Fla. 
Jnhnsttni,  .Airs.  Kstlier,  Jaekson,  .Aliss. 
Jotinston,  CJeortje  Wiiliani,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio 

Johnston,  .Airs.  .Alari;arer,  IMiiladelphia. 
I'a. 

Johnston,  Sandra  Y.,  IJellevne,  AVasli. 
Joiner,  Allie  .AI.,  Tneson,  Ariz. 
Jtinas,  Sne  L\,  A'ale,  N.C. 
Jones,  Aleen,  Hooper,  Utah 
I  ones,  .Airs.  Anne  W.,  Orhindo,  Kla. 
Ji»nes,  .Airs.  Harhara,  Knlton,  .AIo. 
Jone>,  Bernhardt,  K.,  Tneson,  Ariz. 
Jonet:,  .Alr.s.  ISotty  L.,  Lakewooil,  Calif. 
J«)nes,  Dale,  Staunton,  A'a. 
Jtuies,  .Airs.  lOlizaheth,  Fnlton,  Mo. 
Jone.s.  .Airs.  Frances  C.  Houston,  Tex. 
Jinies,   .Airs.   Geraldine  T.,  Jaek.son, 
.Aliss. 

Jones,  (Sre^ory  AA'.,  Now  York,  X.Y. 
Jone.s.  Jnditli  J..  Uedlands,  Calif, 
.lones,  .Airs.  Judy,  Newark,  Del. 
Jones,  Kate-llelen.  Ashnry  Park,  N.J*, 
Jones,  Katherine,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jinies,  .Airs.  Lillie  Dell,  Jaekson,  Miss. 
J(mes,  Lois,  Vancouver,  AVash. 
Jones,  .Airs.  Mary  K.,  Konie,  Ga. 
Jones,  Melody,  Canyon,  Tex. 
Jones,  .Alichael  L..  Uoehester,  X.Y. 
Jones,  rreston,  Austin,  Tex. 
Jtines.  Ucv.  Kay  L.,  New  Boston,  Mich. 
Jones,  Hiehard  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Jones,  Uriel  C,  Knoxville,  Tonn. 
Jonsson,  Kuth,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Jordan,  Gall  A..  Morrisville,  Pa. 
Jordan.  JeraUI  .AI.,  Adelphi,  Md. 
Jordan,  Mrs.  Shirley  C,  Adelphi,  Md. 
Jorgensen,    Constance,    M.,  Seattle, 
AVash. 

Joseph,  Sister  Anita,  Kandolph,  Mass. 
Joseph,  Mrs.  Jean  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Joseph.  Mrs.  Jean  P.,  AVethersfield, 
Conn. 

Joseph,  Kathy,  Utica.  N.Y. 


Joseph,  Sister  Theela,  Itnffalo,  X.Y. 
Joshua,  .Airs.  Valree.  A'aneonver,  AA'asli. 
JiLV,  .^Irs.  Sheila,  Howell,  Mich. 
Joyce,  Sister  Seholastiea,  X'iltsliurKh, 
Pa. 

Juyner,  .Airs.  .Alarssiret  K..  AVilson,  X.i\ 
Joyner,  .Airs.  Sandra,  Kittle  Uoek,  Ark. 
Julian,  .Airs.  Panlim-  .AI.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
.Innker.  Mrs.  Virginia,  liuton  Uon;<e, 
I.a. 

Jiistl,  .Alary  J.,  Napa,  Calif. 

K 

Kelly,  .Airs.  Susan,  Delavan,  AVis. 
Kelly,  Walter  Paul.  Ferris,  Tex. 
Kelnian,  .Alyra,  Newark,  Del. 
Kelsey,  .Airs.  Martha,  Delavan,  AVi.s. 
Keniiil,  .^Irs.  Kdna  K,  Cavt*  Sprin;r,  Ga. 
Kenealy,  .Alary  i:.,  Iterwyn,  111. 
Kendall,  Judith,  Jacksonville,  111. 
Ki-nnidy,  Ann.  ^linneapolis,  Minn. 
Kenneily,  Sister  Arlene,  Lake  Utmkoii- 

Uonia,  N.Y. 
Kennetly,  Kloise,  Santa  Ko,  X.  .Alex. 
Kenni'dy,    .Airs.    Janet    K..  Iterrii-n 

Spriupis,  .Alieh. 
Kennedy.  Patricia,  .Alinnetonka,  .Aliun. 
Kennedy,  Paul  T..  Khnsford.  X.Y. 
Kenney,  Sister  JternaiU'tte,  Kandolph. 
.A  lass. 

Kenney.  Sister  Karen,  llrooklyn,  X.Y. 
Krnt,  Alii  e  A..  Highland  IIeii:i'ir.s,  Ohio 
Kent.  .Alarj:aret  S.,  ISraddoek  llei;:hts, 
^Id. 

Kenu;:h.  .Alars::iret,  Jaekson,  .Aliss. 
Kerikas,  .Ahs.  Sharon  X.,  Salt  Lake 

City,  Utah 
Kernian,  .Airs.  Pamela,  Torranee,  Calif. 
Kerr,  Kryce,  Council  KlnlYs,  Iowa 
Kerr.  .Alr.s.  Kdna  M.,  St.  Auj;nstine, 
Fla. 

Kerr,  .Airs.  Etta  C,  Jacks(niville,  Fla. 
Kerr,  Tlunnas,  St.  Au;:ustine,  Fla. 
Kessel,  .Airs.  Linda  D.,  Xew  Orleans, 
U\. 

Ke.ssler,  Annannie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kessler,  Klnyne,  Valley  Stream,  X.J. 
Kessler.  .Airs.  Kverlyn,  Staunton,  Va. 
Kes.sler,  Mareia  S.,  IluutinKton  Beach, 
Calif. 

Ketchum,  Jack,  Holland,  Mich. 
Ketkar,  Sliarad.  Xew  York  Mills,  X.Y. 
Key,  AVilliam,  AA'ashington,  D.C. 
Kidd,  .Airs.  Lois,  Little  Kock,  Ark. 
Kieburtz,  .Airs.  Xaney,  l^ort  Jefferson, 

Kiernan,  Sister  Mary,  Kandolph,  Mass. 
Kile,  .Alargaret,  Klverside,  Calif. 
Kilkenny,  Sharon,  Whillingr,  lU. 
KUlam,  Mrs.  Doris,  San  Angelo,  Tex. 
Killian,  Mrs.  Martha,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Klmpton,  Sister  Luanne.  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

Kincaid,  Sue,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
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Kiiulr.  Stvwixn  \V..  T:inip:i.  Kfa 
KimirrviittT.  l.ouls  A..  Aiiiliorst.  Xova 

Scotia,  Caund.i 
Kins.  .Mrs.  IJcvorly,  Winiiiiu';;  13.  Man 

Kiiiff.  lU".  niirtiin.  Unrliaiii.  XC 
K'xuK.  Mrs.  Dorothy.  Ivnuxviilo,  T^nu 
Km;:.  Mrs.  Jaiu».  Sioux  I'alls,  S.  D.ilc 
J\iii?.  .tosopli.  Ixoarnv.  X..I. 
Kill;:.  I.iiula.  irinihurst.  X.Y. 
Kiiiir.  Marianm\  Dallas,  Tv\, 
Kill;:.  .Xrllio  II..  Hoiniii»\\  \V.  Vii 
Kill;;.  Mrs.  Uo.m»      llanipion.  Va 
Kiimott.  Mrs.  Clioryll.  Ja.  ksoiivilU.,  lU 
Kimioy.  \V.  U..  Sulphur,  OKIa. 
Kirhy.  Sister  Alitv  .Alary,  Kaiiilolph. 
.»lass. 

Kirhy.  I.ols  Aiirn*.  (*oh>ra«lo  Springs, 
t*olo. 

Kirchoir.  Mrs.  l.iuilUs  INuiti.n-.  Mfcli 
Kirchui  r.  Carl  J..  Craiiatia  Hills.  (*alif 
Kirehm-r.  Mrs.  Susaiiah.  iJiamula  Hills 
ralif. 

Kirk.  LiHiiso.  f*olinii!»us  Ohio 
Kirk.  Si.stor  M.  Tio-ina.  niilTalo.  X.V 
Kirkloy.  .lamos  H..  l*(>Iora«ln  SpriUiTs. 
c*nlo. 

Klrklry.  Mrs.  Jauirs  l*olnra<lo  Spriiiu-s. 
t*o|i». 

Kirkp  itrirU.  >rr.s.  MiMn-d  i;..  Snipliur. 
Ok1:i. 

K«rk«oy.  Mrs.  Mary  11..  Mor-auton. 

Kirtloy.  Aloxaiulrr.  Stamitnii.  Va. 
Kirtz.  Mrs.  ratlicrino,  Morrisvlllo,  I»a. 
Kisrr.  Mr.s.  .Ton!,  Tucson.  Ariz. 
KirrhiMi.  ralricia  A..  Uivorsido.  Calif 
Kitik.  Marian  Kllcn.  Pittsluir;;li.  Pa. 
Kitson.   Donahl.   St.   AnmistlrKs  Flu 
Kitson.  Mrs.  Moiia.  St.  AUKUstino.  Fia. 
Kitt.  (Miurhuio  H..  Sulphur.  Okla. 
Klaffhn.  Uohm  X,.  UoHu«sltM\  X  Y. 
KlasstMi.  Marpirct.  Vancouver  S.  It  C 
Cnnada 

Kleliorc  Rohort.  Austin.  Tex. 
Kloifuvn.  Mary  Fran.  K\vr«riMMi  Park. 

KItdn.  Mr.«.  .AUidrrd.  Sioux  FjMN  S 
Pak.  * 

KU'itnnan.  Kl.sa.  TJrrkolcy.  ralif. 

Kleint.  Alma.  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

KionipW.  finslav  C.  Saleui.  Oro^ 

Klenki».  Ht»v.  Paul  P..  Cincinnati.  (^Iiio 

Kloper.  Michael  L..  Uodio.ster.  X.V. 

Klino.  Mrs.  Lorraine.  Jaeksonvllie.  III. 

Kliuff.  Clieryl.  P..  Las  Cruces.  X.  Mox. 

Klodd.  Houita.  Wnnsaii.  Wis. 

Kloppiujr.  Mrs.  Sandra  Lee.  Tucson. 
Ariz. 

Kloster.  Mrs.  Lonnnne.  OIntlie.  Knns 
Knnpp.  Sally.  Santn  Fo,  N.  Mox. 
Knnnf.   Mnrj?e.   Stevens  Point.  Wis 
KniRht.  Mrs.  Ann.  Cliinclillla.  Pa 
KniRlit.  Mrs.  Judy.  Vancouver,  Wnsh. 


Kiii^ilit.  Mrs.  Mary  .Jo.  |)(,i,i,s  F^rry. 

K*iii;hr.  Susan.  Roriu\ster.  X  V 
Knighton.  Mrs.  UoI,hi  Sue.  Salt  Lake 

City.  Ctali 
Knott.  Mrs.  >'aripat.  Las  Ve;;:is.  Xev 
.uiox.  .Mrs.  Fittreuee.  St.  Cloud.  Miuu 
Ku'h.  Diek.  Staunton.  Va. 
Koeh.  Fred  L..  Uodiester.  X  V 
Knrh.  Hartley  U..  IIar!»or  Citv.  Calif 
Knrh.  .Iari|ue!iiie.  St.  Paul.  .Minn. 
Koturek.  Iteor^la.  Austin.  Tex 
KoiMii-  Mrs.  Mary  F..  PittsluirL'li.  Pa 
Koep.s(.|.  Mis.  Adeline  0..  Mauiti»voe'. 
W  IS. 

Koe.ster.  Mrs.  Miriam.  Goodin;r.  Tdalio 
Kr.hl.  Mrs.  Judith.  Keuiuore.  X.Y 
IvHzumi.  (Jail.  Ciudiuiati.  Ohio 
Kokoriiiski.  Si.ster  Cand.  liuffalo.  X  Y 
Kolkoieyer.  Lauri<».  IJrooKlleld.  Wis 
Kouiori.  Iliioki.  Colton.  Calif 
Knureski.  Judith.  Merwiek.  Maine 
Knndas.  Mrs.  Janet  W..  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Kooh.  KtlMl  M.,  India  nil  poli.s.  Ind 
Koonse.  Mrs.  Ilettie  .L.  ludian.Mpolis. 
Ind. 

Kopas.  .Tosepli  T..  Homiiev.  W.  Va 
Kopra.   Dr.    I.ennart   Kipra.  Austin. 
Tex. 

Kordansky.  Mrs.  Ruth.  .Vewark.  Del 
Korey.  Mary  L.,  flarden  Cit\\  X.Y. 
K<»rmtli.  Mrs.  Oweudolyu,  Suunysiili*. 

KorseiiKen.   Mrs.   Marsorie.  Jaek.stni- 

ville.  III. 
Kosy<lar.  Andrea.  Olvpliaiit.  Pa. 
Kowalewski,  Felix.  itiversi<le.  (*;ilif 
Kowalew.ski.  Joanne.  Allstou.  .Mas.s. 
Kowalewski.   Mrs.  Laura.  Riversitle. 
Calif. 

Kowerdovieli.   Oeorsiuna.  Hrid;:eport, 

(NUMI. 

Koziar.  Mrs.  Anna.  Fulton.  Mo 
K*>ziar.  Stephen.  Fulton.  Mo. 
Kraenier.  Mrs.  Margaret  K..  Brattle- 
lioro.  Vt. 

Kraft.  Mrs.   Harljara.  naton  UouKe. 
La. 

Kramer.  Sandy.  Pliila.  Pa. 
KraiLs.  Donald.  Staunton.  Va. 
KraiKs.  Jiui.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Krans.  Xorma.  Xew  York,  X.Y 
Kran.se,  Mrs.  Sally  A..  Louk  Beach. 
Calif. 

Kretselimor.  Hobert.  Levittown.  Pa. 
Kriehn.  Ooorpo  Jolni.  Dallas.  Tex 
Kritz.  Kennotli  W..  Fredericlc.  Md. 
Kritznor.  Loriue.  Xew  York,  X.Y. 
Krolin.  Mrs.  Ennnylou.  Council  lilntTs. 
Iowa 

Kropa.  Jean,  Warren.  Mich. 
KrueKer.  Cliristine   S..  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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Kriifiniiior,  Edwnril,  Austin,  Tox. 
Kriitf,  Adt'lc  J.,  IlUkrost  IU'ij:lit.s,  Md. 
Kriiluu,  Mrs.  DeboruU  W.,  Santa  Ke, 
N.  Mrx. 

Krnsis  Mrs.  Lola  H.,  Ft.  LandcrduK*, 
Fla. 

KrnsHnai'k,  D:irk»no,  Nortlirldsc,  CaUf. 
Krnvant,  Carul,  South  t)rau«i%  N.J. 
Kuhi.s*  John  J.,  Huciiostor,  N.Y. 
KulH>tsu«     Miss     Teruku»  Uivrrsidis 
Calif. 

Ku«al.  Mrs.  Auita  S.»  Mor^rauton,  N.C. 
Ku^al,  Stephen,  MorKautou,  N.C. 
Ku«hT,  nicluird  A..  Peekskill,  X.Y. 
Kuklesid,  Audrian  M..  Hraddoek.  l»a. 
Kuutzuiau,  Mrs.  IleliMi,  Coviua,  Calif. 
Kurisu,  Irene  A.,  Madera,  Calif. 
Kurt/.»  Mrs.  Clara.  Fultoa,  Mo. 
Kutnyak,  Martia  M.,  Toledo,  (thio 
Kut7.era,  Itert,  Springfield,  111. 
KuKhuer,  Mrs.  AMee,  Pasadena,  Md. 
Kwako,  Kathryu  A.,  St.  (Moud,  Minn. 

L 

l.a  Sasso,  Carol,  Osou  Hill,  Md. 
l.aehteraiaa»  Uaryl  H.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
I.aey,  Mrs.  Itarbara  M.,  Loui.svllle,  Ky. 
Ladner,  Kmil  S.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
T.adner,  Suzanne,  Portland,  Maine 
1, a  douceur,  Uo^er  II.,  Oreeiifleld,  N.H. 
ijuison*  Melvin  U.,  Arlington,  Va. 
I.a  Duke,  Mrs.  Bonnie,  Ontario,  (*alif. 
Lafeuiau,  Jaek,  Vancouver,  \Yasli. 
Lake,    ^Irs.    Floreuce,    L)(»vils  Lake, 
N.  Dak. 

Lahnuie,  Catlierine,  Clieekto\vaga»  X.Y. 
Lauiar,  Ma  reel  la.  Battle  Creek,  Mleh. 
l^unb,  Alfn*d  J.,  Indianapolis,  lud. 
Lamh,  Gladys;  E.,  \\'est  Hartford,  Cona. 
I^au*e,  Clyde,  St.  Auj^ustlne,  Fin. 
La  aim,  Mrs.  Carolyn  O.,  Spartaaburj;, 
S.C. 

Lamm,  James  \V.,  Wilson,  N.('. 
Lamoat,    Mrs.    Mary,    Miitoii,  Out., 
Canada 

La  mo  rea  ux,   M  rs.    Marilyn   K . ,  Kast 

Laasin^;,  Mleli. 
Lamothe,  Danielle,   Salt    Lake  City, 

Utah 

Lane.  Helen  W.,  0^'den.  Utah 
Lane,  Mrs.  Fluora  B.,  Hampton,  Va. 
Lane,  Kenneth  K.,  Middle  Iladdam, 
Conn. 

Lane,  I«eonard  O.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lane,  Sister  Madeline,  Rnadolph,  ^L'lss. 
Lane,  Ricliard  K.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
lAWiit  Harry  O.,  Hoeliester,  N.Y. 
LauK.  Robert  W.,  St.  AuRUStiae,  Fla. 
Lauf;,  Susan,  San  Antoalo,  Tex. 
Lau;;e,  Keitli,  Salem,  Ore^. 
LaaKOt  Rebecca,  Los  Angele.s,  Calif. 
Lau;;ford,  Betsy,  Bnadera,  Tex. 
Laabaai,  Mrs*.  Isabel,  Fulton,  Mo. 


Laukford,  Mrs.  Siliyl,  Austin,  Tex. 
l.anphier,  Shartiu,  Saa  Antonio,  Tex. 
Laii/.l,  Peter  l^,  Riversbie,  Calif. 
LalNMT,  Uirhard  D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
LaPUiee,  Victor,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Lapp,  Margaret  A.,  Vaacouver  .s,  B.C., 
Canada 

Laptad,  Mrs.  Marese,  fHathe.  Kaus. 
Laptad,  Mrs.  Uuth,  Olathe,  Kaus. 
Laramie,  Dora  Benolt,  North  Bountiful, 
Utah 

Lariied,  Jaaet,  New  York,  X.Y. 
l.arseu,  Harold  C,  Indianapolis,  liid. 
Larseii,  Joyce  G.,  Saleiu,  Orej?. 
Larson,  Dr.  Alfred,  Normal,  111. 
I.arsoa,  H(»rbert  W.,  Tustiii.  Calif. 
I^ii'soii,  Janet  E.,  West  Ilartlord,  Coan. 
I.arsoa,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Uii'son,  Vera,  Oklalioina  t'lty,  Okla. 
Larzelere,    Mrs.    Esther,  Kalamazoo, 
Midi. 

LaUue,  Mary  S.,  Adelplii,  Md. 
LaSalette,  Si.ster  M.,  Cbicajso.  111. 
Lasliway.  Patricia  A.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Lasley,  Mxs.  Laura  J.,  I^wy,  Wash. 
Latham,  Gladys,  Cave  SprlnK,  Ga. 
La  timer,  Mrs.  EsiK»ranza  C.  Saata  Fe, 

N.  MeX. 
La  liber,  Harold,  Newark,  Del. 
Lauderdale,  Geraldlne,  <:harlollesville, 

Va. 

Laufer,  Mrs.  Huzel,  Rome,  N.Y. 
l^iukliuf,  Lois,  Middle  Village,  N.Y. 
Laiirltsen,  Robert,  We.st  St.  Paul,  Mliiu. 
l.austrup,  Marparet,  Des  Molaes.  Iowa 
Laveader,  ThorLs  L.,  Oicdeii,  lUali 
l.avo.s,  Ge(»rKo»  Fllat,  Mleh. 
Lawery,  Barbara  E.,  Randolph,  Ma.ss. 
Lawler,     Louise,     Mayfield  VUlaK^*, 
Hawaii 

Lawreaco,  Mart:aret  P.,  Romiiey,  W. 
Va. 

Lawrle,  Mrs.  Bessie,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Lawsoa,  Ann  Louise,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Lawsoa,  Mrs.  Betty,  KnoxvlUe,  Teaii. 
Jjawsoa,  Robert,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Lawson,  Mrs.  Pat  R.,  Roff,  Okla. 
Lawtoa,  Pamela  J.,  Tallalias.see,  Fla. 
Lane,  JoAnn,  ^lorganton,  W.  Va. 
Lazarus,  Mrs.  Beverly  K.,  Broax,  N.Y. 
Lazzarl,  Helen,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Lazzarl,  Nina  M.,  Council  Blufts,  Iowa 
Lazzaro,  Mrs.  Virginia,  Omaha,  Nebr 
I^eaman,     Mrs.     Eleanor,  Bedford 

Heights,  Ohio 
Leard,  Shirley  L.,  Mystic,  Coau. 
Ix>Blond,  John,  West  Hartford,  Coaa. 
Ledet,  Sister  Eyniard,  Lafayette,  La. 
Lee,  Carmen  J.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Lee  Mrs.  Dorothy  W.,  Wilson.  N.C. 
Lee,  Kenneth  C,  Orlando,  Fla. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Martha  M.,  Ilou.^roa,  Tex. 
Lvi\  Milton.  Delavaa,  Wis. 
l«ee,  Mrs.  Xaoail,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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T.fo.  Jlvun  M.,  Salnii.  On-K. 
Loe.  Uiis.s<'ll.  .TackwMi,  Miss. 
I.oo.  Mrs.  Sally.  Jackson,  Miss. 
Ix^o.   Mrs-.   Virginia  Gutlirio,  Sacra- 

monto.  Calif. 
I.focli.  Mrs.  Virginia  L,  Pittsburgh. 

I.eonhDiits.  Mynm  A.,  n<»rki»l<»v,  Calif. 
I.oHmux.  Mrs.  Dorothy.  Batoii  Rouge, 

LoK:inl.  Mrs.  A.iuila  A..  ISaton  Rouse. 

I.clnuTt.  Corrine  K.      Towson.  M<\ 
I.c-hrfr.  Mr.  XdcI.  North  Yonkers  XY 
LviiiU,  Mrs.  Until  M..  l»rovo.  Utah  '  ' 
Lfiuhach.  Daniel  P..  Uivorsi<le.  Calif 
Leniau.  Charles  W..  Flint.  Mich  ' 
UMiicke.   Mrs.  Margaret,  Vancouver, 
u  ash.  • 

I.eMieux.  Rohort.  Oreat  Falls.  Mont. 
I-eNanl.  .Tmhth  M..  ir.vattsville.  Md 
UMinau.  Rohort  K..  Riverside.  Calif 
Lounon.  I»ntricia.  Bronx  XY 
Lentil.  .1.  William.  Oivat  Falls.  Mont. 
I.enox.  James  P..  Morrisville.  Pa. 
Leo.  Sister  Anna.  Uandolpli,  Mass. 
Leonanl.   Sister  David  Marv,  Pitts- 


burgh. Pa. 
I.eonardl.  Irene, 
i-eonhnnlt,  Mrs, 

Calif. 
Leonhardt, 

X.  Dak. 
I.eouha  nit, 

J.ake.  X 


Uev. 


Trenton.  X.J. 
Cande  L..  Iledlands. 

Roger.  Devils  Lake, 

Sonja  M.  C.  Devils 


Mr.<. 

 Dak. 

Leonmvicli.  Miss  Toni.  Kast  Setauket. 

Lepisto.  Mrs.  Ilelnii.  Rock.  Afich 
Ix^rdal.  IJarriet  K.  Miuneaimlis.  \riun. 
Lc>Uoy.  Sister  M.  Pauline.  Buffalo.  X.Y 
i.es<'sne.  Mrs.  Rntli.  Austin.  Tex 
Micki.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Sister    Rosemary,  Brooklyn, 


Mrs.   Jeaunette  J..  Lausinc 


Lessjuu. 
Lcssvr, 

X.Y". 
I<.(»ster, 

MielL 

Letourueau.  Sister  Nora.  Buffilo  XT 
Le\as.seur.  Arthur.  Riverside.  Calif! 
Lev  ner,  Mrs.  Pegg.v.  Morganton.  XC. 
Levitov.  Barbara.  Riverside.  Calif 
^"^cfiiif^^"**^'  ^'^  lieverly  Uiiis. 

Levy.  Mrs.  Jo.vce,  Indianapoli.s.  Ind. 
T-ovy,  Mrs.  Lois.  E..  Houston.  Tex 
I-ew.  Alley  Y..  San  Mateo,  Calif  ' 
Lewis.  A.  P..  Jr..  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Lewis.  laicy  A..  Riverside.  Calif 
1.0 wis.  Richard  G..  Evanston.  III. 

Ohio  ^^y^^n^  J..  Cleveland, 

Liao.  Afary  Ann.  Stonev  Brook  NY 
Lil)erato.  Joan.  Verona.'x  J  *  * 

Lidstraiul.  Mrs.  Kay.  Omaha.  Xehr. 
Liffengrau.  Mrs.  Luceal.  Omaha.  Nebr. 


Ljkes.  Henry  E..  Wincliester.  HI. 

lin^?*'?'.^^^**"""''       ^Vilson.  X.C. 
idll.  Daniel.  U<»clie.ster.  X  \' 
Linoli.  Frank.  Brooklvu.  X  Y 
Limlblom.  i:isie  M..  Portlaml.*  Maine 
Limlner.  Mrs.  Rose  E..  Floral  Park, 

Lin<lsey.  Endly  K..  Pearlaud.  Tex 
Limlstrom.  August   B..  Wetliersfield, 
Conn. 

Limlstrom.  En-lyn  A..  Gooding.  Lhilio 
Lingerfelt,  Mr.s.  Marilyn.  Morgautou. 

I.iii/ey.  Robert  AV.,  Rouiney.  AV.  Va. 
J.itchiield.  Ivendall  !>..  AVhite  Plains. 

^'caUf «"ss«^n    O..    San  Diego. 

Little.  James  A..  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 
Lively.  Mrs.  Lois.  Rome.  Ga. 
Lively.  Mrs.  Patricia,  Daton  Rouge.  La 
L  oyd.  .Tohn  H.,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
Lloyd.  Dr.  J.yle  L..  Washington.  D.C. 
Lloyd.  Marie,  Vancouver.  AVasli. 
Loberg.  Mrs.  Klsi<..  Torrance.  Calif. 
LocUe.  Martha.  San  Antonio.  Tex 
Loebel.  Geoffrey  A..  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex. 
Tali7'  Hayward. 
Loftus.  Mrs.  Marie.  Scranton.  Pa 
Logan.  Janice  L..  Salem.  Oreg 
l.<»lunan.' Edith  D..  Arlington.  Va 
Lolan.  Tlioma.s.  Cincinnati.  Oldo 
LondKinli.  Ann.  Clieektowaga   X  Y 
Long.  Edwin.  Spartanburg.  S.C* 
Long.  Linda  L..  OUIahonm  Citv.  Okla 
Long.  Mrs.  Mary.  Spartanburg,  S.c' 
I.oouey.  Patricia  A..  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
Loidnski.  Mrs.  Betty,  Jacksonville  HI 
Lorene.  Si.ster  James.  St.  Loui.s.  Mo 

r^In*  wV*"*"-  Katlierine  K..  Hiekani 
AtB.  Hawaii 
Lorenxen.  Richard  D..  Salem.  Oreg. 
Lorton.  Mary.  Pocatello.  Idaho 
Loiighin.  Mrs,  Betli.  Falnioutli  Fore- 
side.  Maine 
Loughr-sn.  Rosalin  D..  Riverside.  Calif 
Love.  Mrs.  Sara,  Staunton.  Va. 
I-<»ve<lay.  Thmnas.  Tucson.  Ariz 
Lovelace.  Mrs.  Frances.  Talladega.  Ala 
Lowe,  Mrs.  Carol.  Baton  Rouge.  La  ' 
Lowe.  Elizalieth.  CImrlotte.  X.C 
CaUf  ^^"?t*l<^s. 

w[s'         ^"^^^  Point. 
Lowenl>raun.  Dr  Sheila.  Seattle.  Wash 
Lownian.  Rex  P..  Riverdale.  Md 
Lowuie,  Su.san.  Buffalo.  N.Y'. 
Lowrie.   Mrs,   I5arl)ara,   South  AVev- 

month.  Afass. 
Lowry,  Jeanne  E..  Gaitliersburg.  Md. 
Lid>bers.  Earl  R..  Tucson.  Ariz. 
Luca.s,  Mrs.  Arlene  B..  Pittsburgli,  Pa. 
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f.iuido  Mis.  ViMius  L.,  Olatlio,  K:ins. 
T.uilfWiu'.  Wlllirtiu  T.,  IMclfiL-  IMlisados, 
Cnllf. 

Midivieo.  Mrs.  UulU  G.,  Pittslmrgh, 
V:\, 

Iiulwiff  Mrs.  Wanono  E..  Aubrey,  Tox. 
Im!wl^^  Mvs,  /olhi,  Collo;:o  IMrk,  Md. 

I.ukmire,   Mrs^.    Nan   K..  CiuubrldiJo. 

Ijuupkius,  ^Irs.  Januottc.  rortlaud, 
Maine  ^ 

T.mid,  Klly.;U»etli  li.,  Tulsa,  Okln. 

lauK'stad,  Mrs.  Sandra,  Sycamore,  HI. 

l.nnaa.  Hrenda  J..  Bronx,  NA. 

Ijipkin,  Mrs.  Susan.  Metuclien,  ^.J. 

Ijiptak.  lU'Vcrly  ^I..  Chlcapo.  III. 

f.nrwick,  Donald  U.,  Romney.  ^^.  A  a. 

f.n^;tl»r.  Gary  D.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

laitornmn,  Pavid.  Boston.  Mass. 
l.nty.,  Martha.  Fnlton.  Mo. 
Inxton.  Mrs.  Dianne  K.,  Colton,  Calii. 
T.va«<.  Mrs.  Kstlier  U..  Hampton.  Va. 
l/vbrand,  Mrs.  Susan  C.  Dallas,  Tex. 
f.ynoli.  Sister  Jane  Catherine,  Buffalo. 
\  Y 

T.vo'n,  Mrs.  June  M..  I'ortland,  Oreg. 
f.vons,  Mrs.  Ajrnes  K.,  Olyphant,  Pa. 
fAimm.  Kli/.aboth,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
f.yneh.  Mrs.  Barbara,  Wayne.sboro,  A  a. 
I.vneh,  Daniel,  Lafayette.  Calif. 
Lynch,  Mrs.  Irene  M..  lndiauai>olis. 
*Ind. 

T.rnch,  IJnda  I*..  Seattle.  Wash. 
Lynch.  Mrs.  Pctronella  K.,  New  York, 
X.Y. 

I.ynnis  Barbara  E.,  Clarklleld,  ^linn. 
Mc 


AIoAdam,  Colin.  Faribault.  Minn. 

AloAdams.  Robert  ^L,  Wilson.  N.C. 

AfeAnallv,  Mrs.  Patricia,  Normal,  IIL 

McAnliffe.  Mrs.  Barbara  ^L,  Bronx- 
ville.  N.Y. 

McAvov.  Sister  ^Liry.  Randolph,  Mas.s. 

MiBeath,  Mrs.  Gertrude,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  ^ 

McBroom.  Mrs.  Jacqueline,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind.  .  ^ 

McCabe,  Ann  Marie,  West  Hartford, 
Conn.  _  , 

McCahill,  Rev.  Patrick.  Now  York, 
N.Y. 

McCain,  Willie  ^L.  Rome,  Ga. 

McCaudless.  Mrs.  Kathy.  El  Paso,  Tex. 

McCann,  Mary  Ellen,  Washington.  D.C. 

AlcCarr,  Airs.  Dorothy  J.,  Salem,  Oieg. 

McCarthy,  SLster  Mary  Louise,  Ran- 
dolph. Alass. 

AlcCartt,  Lee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

AlcCartv,  Airs.  Oleta,  Sulphur.  Okla. 

AlcCaulIey,  J'oanne  E.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

AlcChord,  ^Irs.  Charlotte,  Danville.  Ky. 


AlcCbord.  Winfield,  Danville,  Ky. 
AlcClain.  Airs.  I.onoic.  KnoxvilU',  Tenn. 
AlcClanahan.  Airs.  Rosalie.  Fnlton,  AIo. 
AlcClarv.  Airs.   Hurothy,  Fulton,  Alo. 
Mci'lenathan.  Sister  Alelrose  Therese. 

Hnffalo.  NA'. 
AlcClnre.  Alr.s.  Rnth  Iv.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
AloClnre.  Dr.  William  J..  St.  .Vugustine, 
Fla. 

AlcCollom.  Airs.  Florence,  Great  Falls. 
Alont. 

AlcConalosue.  Mrs.  Agnes  AI..  Bronx. 
N.Y. 

AlcConnell.  Airs.  Alartha.  Danville,  Ky.. 
AlcCounell.  William  J..  Hampton.  Va. 
AlcConvov.  William,  Gasport.  N.Y. 
AIc(V)ol,  Sistor  Regina.  Uaudolpli.  Alass. 
AlcCord.  James  J..  Washington,  D.C. 
AlcCord.    Airs.    Jnlianua   K..  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 
McConl.  Alilla.  Auburn.  Ala. 
AlcCord,  Sam.  Alorganton.  N.C. 
AlcCormack.  AlaryAnn.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
AlcCormick.  Catliy.  Blackfoot,  Idalio 
AlcCov.  Alary  R..  Riverside.  Calif. 
AleCriiy.  Alary  AI..  Jacksonville,  III. 
AlcCrea,  Airs.  Betty  J..  Balthnore.  Aid. 
AlcCnbbin,  Alona  K..  Newiugtoa,  Conn. 
AleCnllocli.  Airs.  Barbara  J..  Lincoln. 
Nel)r. 

AlcCnllongh.  Mrs.  Connie.  Pittsburgh, 
I»a. 

AleCnllongh,   Airs.  Evelyn,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

AlcCnrrv,  S.  Kay,  Alorganton.  N.C. 
AIcDaniel,  Airs.  Alary  Lou.  Alorganton, 
N.C. 

AIcDede,  Alarilyn.  Great  Falls,  Alout. 
AIcDeruiott.   Kliy.al>eth  F.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

AIcDermott.  Julie,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
AIcDermott.  Alaryaan.  Arlington.  Va. 
AIcDermott.  Raymond.  OnuUm.  Nelir. 
AleDonnld,  Airs.  Carol  A.,  Frederick. 
Aid. 

AIcDonald.  Carl.  Salem.  Oreg. 
AIcDonald.    Airs.    Dorothy  IL,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
AIcDonald.    Loretta    Ann,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii 

AIcDonald.  Mrs.  Tlielma.  Omaha.  Nelir. 
AIcDowell,  Floyd.  Great  Falls,  Alont. 
AleDoweU.  Linda  Anne,  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex. 

ATcEnauey,  Susan,  Stoughton.  Alass. 
McEvoy,  Dorothy  AI.,  Riverside.  Calif. 
McFariand.  Airs.  Janice.  Tucson.  Ariz. 
AIcGarry,  David  A.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
AIcGill,*  Daniel,  Austin.  Tex. 
AIcGill,  David,  Glastonbury.  Conu- 
AIcGill.  Mrs.  Dorothy.  Vancouver. 
Wash. 

AIcGin.  Mrs.  Gertie.  Austin.  Tex. 
AIcGlamery.    Mrs.   Sara  J..  Tucson, 
Ariz. 
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McOr,,,h.  David  1'..  Sa„  Kranci.co, 
-McK,.n.i,..  Moiitida.  Dallas.  Tpx 

Mf  Kinn..,-.  Dr.  L„oiiio.  T^v.  mk.i, 

I'n'^ii;:  i'^*"  I'ltts- 

lUuffs.  Iowa  • 
M.  I  viand  .Shirloy.  Omahn.  Nobr 

MoI.pmmn.  Norman  J..  Salo  n  Oroe 

McMi.llin.  Tliomas  J..  I'ittsl.urKi,  p„ 
McNanmra.  Mrs.  Labello.  Vancou^^e"; 

-Mc^lty.   Margaret  M..  Wilmiagton. 

''A"bo;t'ca'|.;^du''"^^"^'^^ 

xh'^r'"'"'        •^"ro'.  Buffalo.  NY 
McTiernan.  Mrs.  Mary  Lou.  Paramus. 

Mi'Velgh,  Mrs.  Joan.  Lake  Park.  Fla. 


M 

^latAskill.  Mrs.  Diane.  Rethosdn  \m 
MacDonald.  David.  Concord  Calif 

•''ar'l^an^ar 

'"^e?t":;r''ca.!i'sf  ^""'-'.  ^'ov« 

^"Ks""'""  ^^'''''•"'•'>*-  Rondolph. 
''Sj''i'S'„,.^"-«-   ""'•■•">'.  r-.  San 

■  ^^lorganton.  N.C. 

Mac ha.-lo.  Madaline.  Rocl.este;.  N  Y 
Maclntyre.  Ann.  West  Newton.  Mass 


Maik  .Taniep.  Charloiifsvilk.  v.i 

Ma.nson.  Mrs.  J..„„„,„,      Krod"  ri.k. 

xl'"'f  !'•  J..  Riverdale  Aid 

vf n-  *"'"•'■•  Yl«ilauli.  Mi" 

Magill.  Medford.  Hatoa  llouw  La 
Magness.  Ja.nes.  Itoau-.  n"y  ' 

MMhln^r^v'"''''.'''  Augustine.  Fla. 
.M.i  mlcy.  Mrs.  Anne  K..  Wilson  v  c 

vSl.'."'  ,"'■•  Rkli'nvood  Md 

■'"Mass:"  ^''•"''  Randolph. 
>{allow;  Mrs.  Wilda.  Staunton  V-, 

^i«i/.knlin.  Kric.  Jr..  San  Mateo  (  niif 
•Manansala.  Mrs.  Lourdc^  S..  BaUimor 

Minclui.  Mary.  Kuffalo.  \Y 
Mandery.  Linda,  llooliester. ' X  Y 
Mai.gan.  Januvs  J..  Lay  Cn.«.s  X  M,.v 
-Mangan.  Dr.  Kennetl.  U..  Jacksonillh.; 

Manik.  Patricia.  AVam-a.  Mid, 

V^r*  r^andover.  M.L 

JL',"-  J^ancpy  W..  .Norfolk  \--. 
Mann.  Richard  M..  Tu«on.  Arit:  ''• 
•Mann.  Su.san  IJ..  Dallas.  Tex 
Manuen.  Grace.  Detroit.  Mich  ' 
-Manning.  Mrs.  Camillo.  iJuffah)  \Y 
-Mannioa.  Sister  PhilomJua.  IMttsbursh! 

.ManslK.l.  Mrs.  Hannah.  New  Roclu-Ue. 

'^^uta'h       '^'■'■"''      ^'"^^  ^'"y. 

''Rouge:  La'"-    '"""-"^  ^""«» 
Marcelllno.  Michael.  Urchinont  VY 
.Margaret.  Si.ster.  Chicago.  lil 
^f";:f  "''es.  Susan  K..  AVa.shiagton.  D  C 
^{""•'ka   Frank  R..  Lake  Lynn  Pa 

•  'koma.  N^^"""  ^-^-^ 
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Mniiiio,    Mrs.    Rosoinarie,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Mnrjorio,  Sister  M:tr\%  Kaiiilolpli,  Mass. 
Markoy.  FraiieiK  K.,  Rrattlchoro.  Vt. 
Mjukicwicz,   Kctty   A.,   Monlo  Park, 
Calif. 

Markoff,  Mrs.  Maxinc,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Marks.    Connio    U.,    Anilierst,  Nova 

Si-otia.  Canada 
Marks,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane,  Au.stiu,  Tox. 
^larlaml.  Kmily  J.,  Wasliington.  D.O. 
Marncy,  Susan.  Ucdondo  Bcacli,  Calif. 
Marra.  William,  Olatlio,  Kaus. 
Marriner,   Uobucca,   WasliinRton,  Pa. 
Marsh,  Charles  K.,  Jr.,  Olathc,  Kau.s. 
Marsh,  Mrs.  Katlilocn,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Marshall,  Alfred,  Danville,  Ky. 
Marshall,  Krwin,  Lafayette,  Calif. 
Marshall,    Mrs.    Marj?aret,  Danville, 

Ky. 

Mar.shnll,  Marvin  .T.,  Carmel,  lad. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Mary  U.,  Ilattit'.shurg, 
Mi.ss. 

Mur.siiall,  Philip.  Austin,  Te.v. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Teresa,  Carmel,  Ind. 
Marshall,  Dr.  \Yilliam  J.  A.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Marshall,  Zoe,  .TacUsonville,  111. 
Marslon,  Karen  D.,  Mill  Neck,  N.Y. 
Martens,  Mrs.  Katherine  K.,  Bronx, 
N.Y. 

Martin,  Dolores,  Newark,  N.J. 
Mart  hi,  lOlnora,  Lyerly,  Oa. 
Martin,  Frances,  Morgantcai,  N.C. 
Martin,  Si.ster  >rary,  Kandolph,  Mass. 
Martin,  Mrs.    Merle   R.,  Morganton, 
N.C. 

Martin,  Pamela,  Urbana,  111. 
Martin,  ^Irs.  Sandra,  Orlando,  Pla. 
Martin,  Mrs.  Vallie  J.,  Morganton,  N.C. 
.Martina,  Rnssell,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Martins,  Gary  II.,  Canipbellvile,  Ont., 
Canada 

Martucfi,  Cecilia,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Martyka,  Kmilia,  Detroit,  Mich. 
^Kirxolf,  Michael,  Staunton,  Va. 
Ma.selli,  Miss  A.  A.,  Monrovia,  Calif. 
Ma.son,  Henry,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Ma.siai,  Virgil  J.,  Columbia,  Md. 
Mason,  Warren  M.,  Monmonth,  Oreg. 
Ma.ssey,  Mrs.  James  P.,  Wilson,  N.C. 
^fassey,  Tieslie  J.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Massey,  Wayland,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Massingill,  Nan,  Lnfkin,  Tex. 
Matheny,  Lawrence,  Forest  City,  N.C. 
Mathews,  Mrs.  Jack.  Chicago,  111. 
Mathews,  John  P.,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mathewson,  Mrs.  Penelope,  Alhambra, 
Calif. 

M:)this,  Mrs.  Amy,  Kuoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Mathis,  Steve,  Baltimore,  Md. 
.Matkin,  Dr.  Noel  D.,  Evan.ston,  III. 
Matlock,   Mrs.    Ethlyn,   Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Matooha,  Mr.s.    Valerie,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 


Matsui,  .Mrs.  Christine,  Kugene,  Oreg. 
Matteson,  (^arol,  France.stown,  N.IJ. 
Matthew.s,  (Sail,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Mattingly.  Susan,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Matujcc,  Mrs.  M;iry  Ami,  Saleui,  Oreg. 
Man.  Mrs.  Carol,  Tempe,  Ariz. 
Mauireri.  Grace,  West  Ilartfonl.  Conn. 
Maust,  Dexter  C,  Dallas,  Oreg. 
Maxey,  Tom,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Bet.sy,  Alexander,  Ark. 
Maxwell,  Josei>h,  Yaruioiitli,  Maine 
Maxwell,  Mrs.  Nelda,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Mav,  Barbara,  Danville,  Ky. 
May,  Mrs.  Carol  C,  Riverside,  Calif. 
May,  Mr.s.  Judith,  Tucson.  Ariz. 
May,  Karl  II.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
May,  Mr.s.  Nadene,  Danville,  Ky. 
May,  Patricia  Diane,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Mayder,  Carol,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Maver,  Sarah,  Gardeaa,  Calif. 
Maye-s,  Mrs.  Julia,  Fliat,  MiHi. 
.Maves,  Dr.  Thomas  A.,  Northridge, 
Calif. 

Mayfield,  Mr.  Rohel  E.,  WiLson,  N.C. 
Mavo,  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Mayuard,  IloUis  B.,  Ijouisville,  Ky. 
Mavs,  Mrs.  Mary  Alice,  Casper,  Wyo. 
Ma/ick,  Myra  J.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mazanti,  Mrs.  Sharon,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Mazotta,  Mary  G.,  Piscataway,  N.J. 
McDoaald,  Mrs.  Jane  H.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Meacham,  Mrs.  Gail,  Marietta,  Ga. 
Meacbam,  Sharon,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Meador,  Kelly,  Austin,  Tex, 
Means,  Mrs.  Karen,  Katon,  Colo. 
Means.  Lily  P.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Mears.  Edwin  G.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
Mcasels,  Mrs.  Evelyn,  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex. 

Mediran,  Virgiaia,  Olathe,  Kan.s. 
Medlock,  Mrs.  Hilda,  North  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Meek,  Mrs.  Earle  B.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Meek,  Joanne,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Meeks,  James  E.,  Bloomington,  Calif. 
Meld,  Albert  R,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Meier,  Mrs.  June,  Great  Falls^  Mont. 
Meis,  Mrs.  Edna  Noe,  Albuqucniue, 
N.  Mex. 

Meisegoier,  Richard  M.,  New  Carroll- 
ton,  Md. 
Meisel,  Adrlenne,  Chicago,  111. 
Mei.sser,  Mrs.  Virginia,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Melbv,  Mrs.  Carol,  Devils  Lake,  N. 
Dak. 

Melnick,  Mrs.  Rose  R.,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
Melton,  Sheldon,  Staunton,  Va. 
Menki-s,  Paul,  Gaithersburg,  Md. 
Menson.  Stanley,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Merealdo,  David,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Mercurio,  Mary  Ann,  Newark,  N.J. 
Meredith,  Linda,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Merklin,  Arthur,  Fnlton,  Mo. 
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Mprllno.  RobtTt.  Vniieonvor.  Wish 

•  fcl'rn'  ,V'">;/'»".  Col  |,„.s.  Ohio 

M  -v  ^'  Ti    •  S""!^'''''"''  .  III. 

M  •   •  vi'"";'-  0'""»"<l.  Calif. 

M<->;<>.-.s,  SLstcT  E,lna  jr.,,io.  Pittsburgb. 

^'cl.'i.nUa*"''"'''''"'  9.  Mnuitoba. 

MitliacI,  Joan  II.,  Oakland  Pniir 

^  f  iMolson.  .Tud.v.  SoatHo.  Wnsii 
Mk-honor.  M„rtl.a.  KInffs  on  ^onn 
Imtln  Cores.  Calif  • 

''SrS^fo.erMi^'ir"''" 

Ml'  '^^V^'"?"'.  UtTkelov.  Calif 
Mid"'  A„7 Arbor. 

M     i  ^^'o-'"'  ^V"ynosl.oro.  V.i. 

l>ak  ^•'"•olt".  Sionx  K„||s,  g. 

^lillor  Jlns.  Lucille  V.,  NorM.ri.iRo, 

Millor.'  Ridiard.  Veiitnra.  Calif 
^    CI-.  Mrs.  AVanda.  OaklaTuI  Cnlif 
MHIi«„„.  ,rr.s.  Bertha.  W.t  ^p'i'ifn.,. 

•H    i-'aii.  AVilliaMJ.  AVIiito  Plains  N'Y 
Mi  Is"  l?ii„f'"''^- Annapolis.  Md  ' 
M   s.  AMlIiam  R,,  Haj-w:ird.  Calif 
>|  lhv.ird.  .Tanioo  C.  Donvp,-  Colo 
>       Mrs.  Kay.  A«.sti„.  Tpx  ' 
Mhiff.  Prontis.  Airstin  Tox 
»  iicor.  P:,niola.  Cliorprlr.  Md 


MinnK.k.  Mrs.  M„rip.  Mm  x,.ek  \Y 
M  .nnek.  Pptor.  Mill  Nook  ^  V 
J  iioKue.  KathlPPn  K..  Cliioa-o  ill 
Mi.^or.  .Mrs.  Olaryce  i^S.:' Il!!„,., 

Elinor.  To.sPi,h  K..  Wilson.  XC 
Mimn-.  Mrs.  Mary,  nri.-.rdift-  Manor. 

Mi'nicil:   M^"  -"^'t-  K'^-o-^l'Io.  Calif. 

Can:';!;,     '  '  ^ '"""'"''^'^      H  C. 
Miiiis,  Kdxvard.  Dolavan.  Wis. 
Missinjor.  Mrs.  Lon  N..  Elixfibothton. 
Miu^Pil,  Mrs.  Betty  L..  Morganton. 

M  fhPll,  Diannp  X,  Rool  pslir  A'Y 
MiUhoII.  Mrs.  Doroiby  R.llorgilnloa. 

-if'-s-  I'ogW.  Austin.  Tpx- 
•'iituu'ii.  Stpphon  M.,  Cpntro  AIn 

Monk.  Solou  R.  Jackson.  M  ss 
^  "1.  .-.y.  Mr.s.  Glonda.  Trp „to^"  V  T 
Mo..l,ring.  Mrs.  Gortr'nde  v:''liou.sL.. 

Moon  Mrs.  Knrpu,  Sioax  Fall.s  S  D  ik 
Mopuisajann,  Clariep.  St.  UuiC'^u'^- 
•MO  I  t.  Norma.  Roy.  t;tali 

MoK.  Ilubcrtiup.  Los  Aagolos  Calif 
Mokntc.  R.  r.orpup.  Url,.mi  In 
^  ..  .....  OraPP.  Clarpndon  Hil  i'  ii, 

Mo  lou.  Join,  P..  Sr..  Poutiac.  Vlic  , 
MolopavasP.  M„ry  c..  Ti  csoi.  Ariv 

MonoKl.au.  Bilbo.  K.ioxvillp  Tp,„ 
-Mo,.s...-s-.  Dr.  Ed..„  K..  Wns:|.h,g;;a, 

>rontgouiPry,  Mr.s.  CalliP.  RoniP  Oa 
.Mo,^«oa.Pry.  Mrs.  Caa.ilU,  "ulaS.'i'is. 
^fooa.  irnia,  .Santa  Pp.  n.  Mpv 

WZ"'  V'  ''^'  -Taoksonvinc! '  'l 
Moorp,  Lpaudpr.  Knoxvillp.  iv.u, 
Moorp.  Lucy.  T.-putoa,  S3 
Moorp.  Marsrnpritp.  Collon  "cniif 
.VOO.P,  Ma.  ilyn.  Dallas  Tpx  ' 
^  oorp.  Mr.s.  MarjoriP.  Vt  Worth  T..v 
^roorP.  Mr.s.  Mary  Kvplya.  TaMah'a.^;;^; 

Moorp.  Sistpr  Ma-y  John.  Pittsburgh. 
^roo.P.  Afiphapl  R..  .LapkRonvill..  ni 
Moorp.  Mrs.  Xana  L.,  Jfomids.  Okla 
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Mooiv,  Mrs.  nutli,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Mooi'f,  Mrs.  Silts  Iiuliaiiapolis,  Iiul. 

Moort't  Mrs.  Su.sau  R,  Plttsburgli,  Pa. 

Moore,  Sistor  TIiltcsii,  Uuffalo,  X.Y. 

Moori'»  Wiuchell,  PuU-rlmro,  N.II. 

M(mri's»  Dr.  Donald  F.,  St.  Vanl,  Minn. 

Moran»  Josfpliine  M.,  Bronx,  N.V. 

Moran,  Mrs.  O(loan»  Davidson,  Ala. 

Mcnvran,  Mrs.  Martha  Kay  S.»  Rich- 
ardson, Tex. 

Morgan,  Susan  R,  North  Ogdon,  Utah 

Morin,  Mrs.  Lois,  Don;cla.s  Hill.  Maine 

Morila,  Ilarno,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Morris,  Jnditli  A..  ^Vilson,  X.C. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Margaret  H.,  liOnj^  Hoach, 
Calif. 

Morris,  Mrs.  Mildred  L.,  Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Morri.son,  .Tames  D.,  London,  Ky, 
Morton,  ranline  .7.,  South  Hond,  Ind. 
Mos(dc.v.  Mrs.  TiOla  R.,  liOnisville,  Ky. 
Mosher,  Mrs.  Nancy  A.,  Holt,  Mich. 
Mosicr,  Willmr,  Little  Uock,  Ark. 
Mos.s,  Mrs.  Catherine  .7.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Mo.ss,  Mrs.  .7  a  net,  Jacksonville,  HI. 
Mossel,  Max,  Fnllon,  Mo. 
Mothor.sell,  Lawrence,  Gonesoo,  N.Y. 
Mfitloy,  (Jene  R.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Motley,  Jeauue  R.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Motlev,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. 

Mfitley,  Mr.s.  Sn.san,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Mtitt,  Clyde,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Monlton,  Uohert,  Ogden,  Utah 
Moursund,  Mrs.  Geraldine,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mowl.  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Moylan,  Patti,  Sliawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
Mrlzek.  Shirley,  Citrus  Heights,  Calif. 
Mneei«>lo,  John  L.,  Hustiugs-on-Hud- 
sou,  N.Y. 

Muceiolo,  Lillian  C,  Hastings-on-nud- 

son,  N.Y. 
Much,  James  R,  Corhin  City,  N.J. 
Mudgett,  David,  Jack.sonville,  H). 
Mudgett,  Mrs.  Grace  L.,  Jacksonville, 

111. 

>ruegge,  >rrs.  Jane,  Austin,  Tex. 
Mu(dler,  Kleanor,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Mueller.  Unth,  Spring  Hill,  Kans. 
Mull,  Mrs.  Hetty  S.,  Morcauton,  N.C. 
Mull,  Mabel  M.,  Drexel,  N.C 
Mnllane,  Mary,  Roekford,  111. 
Mnllenax.  Mrs.  Marian,  Olathe,  Kans. 
Mnller,  Keith  D.,  Westminster,  Md. 
Mullin.s,  Kicluird.  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Munger,  Mrs.  Evelyn.  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

Munnis.  Mrs,  Alice.  Lincoln,  Nobr. 
Munroe,  Mrs.  Gall,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Murrloek,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Mnriello,   JoAnne,   Croton-on -Hudson, 
N.Y. 

Murolo,  Marco,  Tucson,  \r\z, 
Muridiy,  Mrs.  Billie.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Murphy,  Fred  R.,  Olathe,  Kans. 


Murpby,  Dr.  Harry  J.,  Inglewood, 
Calif. 

Murpby,  Mrs.  Joyce,  Sulpliur,  OUla. 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Joyce  K.,  Vancouver, 
Wasli. 

Murphy,  Rev.  Lawrence  C,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Murpby,  I^e  C,  BnlTalo,  N.V. 
Murpby,  Micbael,  Jacksonville,  Ark. 
Murphy,  Rosemary,  Bronx,  N.Y. 
Murray,  John,  Austin,  Tex. 
Murray,  Mildred  F.,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Peggy,  Vidalia,  La. 
Murray,  Mrs.  Winona  L.,  Pnlos  A'ordes 

l>euin.sula,  Calif. 
:^Inrrel,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Little  Rock, 

Ark. 

Muse,  Helen,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Mnsenieche,   Mrs.    Genevieve,  Baton 

Uonge,  I.a. 
Musmanno,  Madeline   P.,  Riverside, 

Calif. 

Myers,  Mrs.  Tlielnia,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Myhre,  Mrs.  Doris  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Myklebast,  Jo.seph,  Council  BlnfVs,  Iowa 
Mvklelnist,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Sioux  Falls,  S. 
Dak. 


N 

Nace,  Dr.  John  G.,  Newark,  D(d. 
Nagamine,  Mrs.  Dorotliy,  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Nagel,  l>r.  Robert  P.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 
Nagy,  Kdward  J.,  Pitt.*<burgl),  Pa. 
Nagy,  Mrs.  Sjilly  J.,  Plttslnirgli,  Pa. 
Nathanson,  Yale  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nand,  .Fean-Guy,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
NenI,  Krmine,  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
Noaly,  Jolni,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Neasliani,  Patricia  A.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Needhani,  Rieliard  M.,  Lancaster,  Ohio 
Nefl*,  Ti.sa,  Durango,  Colo. 
Neidetclier,  Mrs.  Uel>ecca,  Whitesboro, 
N.Y. 

Neleigh,  Janice  L.,  Pittslmrgh,  Pa. 
Nelsen.  Patsy  A.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Nel.son,  Mrs.  C.  Arlene,  Jack-sonville,  III. 
Nel.son,  Mrs.  P<arl)ara,  LibertyvUle,  HI. 
Nelson.  Mrs.  Bonita,  Saloni,  Oreg. 
NfKson,  J'ayne  V.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  Kathleen  H.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Nelson,  I^iada  C,  Houstcm,  Tex. 
Nel.son,  Mrs.  Louise  B.,  Raleigli,  N.C. 
Nel.son,  Mrs.  Lvnn,  Cliarlottesville,  Va. 
Nelson,  Martin  R.,  WlUte  PIniu.s,  N.Y. 
Nel.son,  Nornuin,  Staunton,  Va. 
Nel.son,  Mrs.  Patricia,  Gooding,  Idaho 
Nel.son,  Robert,  Morgan,  Utah 
Nelson.  Mrs.  Ruth  R,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 
Ne.semeier,  Gregg  R.,  Washington,  D.C, 
Nenbaclior,  Marjoric,  Drayton  Plains, 
Mich. 
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N'"iiiiiaiiii,  Dimahl,  Tiiosmi,  Ariz. 
Xoimmiiii,  Atrs.  Kit.  Austin,  Tox. 
Now  lKTg.  Mrs.  Coniiio,  Uivorsido.  Calif. 
Ni'Wh.v,  Horuico  I).,  Now  York.  X.Y. 
Nwh.v,  .f.  I..,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
Xowkirk.  Juiio.  Tmson.  Ariz. 
Ncwinan,  Mrs.  Bolly.  Rivorsidc,  C.ilif. 
Nowinan.  Lawrenco,  lUvorsido.  Calif. 
Nichols.  Mrs.  KatlioHiio  M..  i:im\vood. 
Conn. 

Xicolai.  Uichard  D..  IndiaimiKili.s.  Ind. 
Nicholas.  Mrs.  Anno.  Austin,  Tox. 
Nirhols.  Mrs.  Clare.  Uolrav  Hcaoh,  Fla 
Nichols.  Jenny.  Portland.  Oroff. 
Nicholson.  Mvs.  Caroline,  Omaha,  Nehr 
Nicholson.    M);s.    Kvolyn.  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

Niedzinlek.  Kdward.  noche.ster,  X.Y. 
Niols(»n.  Andrew  L.,  Greelev,  Colo 
Nii*l.sen.  J.  Ho.vd.  Oir«len.  Utah 
Xies,  Harhara  Ann.  New  York,  N.Y. 
Xil.son.  Mrs.  Miihel  \Y.,  WorthinL'ton, 
Ohio 

Xohm.  Jenny.  Y|»silanti.  Mich. 
Xoland.  I.inda  A.,  rnrmingham.  Ala. 
Noll.  l»hyllis  J..  Washington.  D.C 
N«uncland.  Kuiory  T..  Uoinnev.  W.  Va. 
Xonichind.  Ronald  K.  r,lveri>ool,  X.Y. 
X'ord.  J.  MoHMlith,  Colorado  Springs. 
Col:>. 

Norman.  Mrs.  Sn.san.  Fayettoville,  Ark. 
Xonlw.ill.  Carl  N..  Irving.  Tex 
Norris.  r.cryl.  Phihulelphia,  Pa. 
Norrls.  Nathan  P..  Tneson.  Ariz. 
North,  Sister  Rose  Anita.  P.nfTalo.  X.Y 
Northcott.  Mrs.  Winifred  Nies,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Norihrup.  Naney,  St.  Augustine.  Fla 
Norton.  Mrs.  Dorothy  L..  Orosi,  Calif. 
Norton,  Mrs.  Sylvia.  New  York.  X.Y 
Nort/..  Naomi.  Yancouvor.  Wash 
Norwood,  .Toycc,  Norfolk.  Va. 
Xorwooji.  Maieolm  J.,  Now  Carrollton, 
Md. 

Nouise,  Anita.  Andierst,  Mass. 
Noycs.  Dr.  Marrianne.  Jaft'rov.  X.H. 
Nugent.  Nicholas,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Nunez.  Margaret.  San  Diogo,  Calif. 
NunuclUw  Mrs.  Joannotte,  Rome,  N.Y. 
Nnnncr.v.  Joseph.  .Jackson,  Miss. 
Nutt.  Mrs.  Knmgene.  Little  Roek.  Ark 
Nwanikpa,    Thcophilas,    rortalos,  N. 

X,vonni.  Mrs.  Mattie,  Austin.  Tex 
Nye.  MMIIiam.  Cumherlond  Ctr..  Maine 

O 

Ohenuan.  Nancy  C.  Denver,  Colo 
OHricn.  Klissahcth  II..  Rochester  NY 
Rt-  Rev.  Michael  D..  Oaklandi 
Calif.  * 

0;nrien.  Philip  c.  Silver  Springs,  N.Y. 
O  Connor.  M.  liominc.  Saskatoon, 

Sa.sk..  Canada 
O'Connor.  Patrioia  A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


O'Donuell.  Dclen.  Scranton.  Pa. 
Odzcr,  Olivia.  Scranton.  Pa. 
Ocnnann,  Rev.  Krvin.  Milledgcville.  Ga. 
Ogun,  Atrs.  K<liih,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Ogden.  Sister  Angelenc,  Chicago.  III. 
Ogh?tree.  Mrs.  Barbara  L.,  Morganton. 

trOrady.  Mary  C.  Jamaica,  X.Y. 
Ohiiuger.  Hetty  P.,  Colton,  Calif. 
Ohiy.  I,ee  Ann.  Dehivan.  AVis. 
nja.  Mrs.  Linda.  Peterlmro.  N.IL 
OJa,  Mr.4.  Marcia,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
OJa.  Nornmn.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Olander.  Mrs.  Alary  K..  Gooding.  Idaho 
Olanofr,  Mrs.  Pearl  R.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

OlanofT.  Mrs.  Rose  S..  Philadelphia.  Pa 
Olesinski.  Mrs.  Natalie.  Hrooklvn.  N  Y 
Oliver.  John.  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 
Oinistcad.  M.  Ann.  Rockv  Hill.  Conn. 
OLscn.  Gary  W..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Olsen.  Mi.ss  .Tean  A..  Gaastra.  Mich. 
OLson.  Carol.vn  M.,  I^s  Angeles.  Calif 
Ol.son.  Mrs.  Diane.  Riverside.  Calif. 
fMsou.  Harvey,  Omaha,  Nehr. 
Dl.son.  Jack.  Rozeman.  Mont. 
Olson.  John  R..  Indianapolis,  ind. 
Ol.son.  t,eAnn.  Onuiha,  Nehr. 
Olson.  M.  Christine.  St.  Augustine.  Fla 
Olson.  Marlys  C.  Salem,  Orcg. 
Ol.son.  Mrs.  Marny  AY.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Olson.  Airs.  Alary.  Columbus.  Ohio 
tHson.  Raymond  C,  Sioux  Fall.s.  S 
Dak. 

O'AIallcy.  Airs.  Ann  R..  Danville.  Ky. 
O'AIeara,  Kathleen.  Van  Xuvs.  Calif. 
O'Neill.  Flon»nce.  Rome.  N.Y. 
O'Neill,  Marl.vn,  IJrhana.  III. 
CM)pernuin,  John  J..  Cleveland  Heights 
Ohio 

Opsahl.  Mrs.  Harriet.  Riverside,  Calif. 
Oquisanti,    Joseph    L.,  Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

^'trcntt.  Gene  L.,  Luquiilo.  P.R. 
Orenbanni.  Ruth,  Austin,  Tex. 
Orlando.  Sandra.  Willianisville,  N.Y. 
Oman,  Mrs.  Doris  B..  .Taeksonville.  Fla 
orr,  Agnes.  Ogden.  Utah 
Ortiz,  Gnadalupita,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Ortiz.  Jose  Dennis,  Holt.  Mich. 
Osboru.  Nona  Linn.  Waysata,  iMinn. 
Osborn,   Airs.   Dori.saune,   AV..  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 
Osborn,   Mrs.   Lncile   K,  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

Osborne,  Howard.  Council  Bluff.s,  Iowa 
Osborne,  Karen.  B.  Norrit.son.  Pa. 
0.sborne,  Airs.  Alargjret,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa 

asborne.  Rev.  Stanley,  Danville,  Kv. 
O  Shea,  Mrs.  Joan,  New  York,  N  Y. 
O'Shea.  John  T.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Ottingcr,  Paula,  Hagerstown»  Md. 
Otto,  Anne,  Napa,  Calif. 
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o^nu..„.Mr.Auuo.wn..u«.,.or...u...  I:!:!!";;;  ^^j^^^;  ^^i:!!;;:::' 

Owens.  Cliaru;  U.   W         N  C  i"";  ""^^        TMlladow,.  Ala. 

OttoiLs.  Sirs.  Jov  li   \vils  Ml  \  <■•  .  "  •  Rivcrsido.  Calif. 

Ow..n.s.  .M...S.  Vca  V..  C.laHow...  <...  ^  KS.  Slll'f 

t>  uxhMi,  Famiio,  y.auntou.  V:i. 

narlluTif.  Mrs.  Betsy,  Normnl.  III.        ^  I'^.  Middlotowii. 

1  iieo.  Donald  II.,  Wilson.  X.c.  ,. 

nIiV.' (iivrniioid,  Salt  Lake  Cit.v, 

l;a(ld(Mi,  Ajjues  M.,  Ilyattsvillc,  Md.  ^"^^'^^  J<N  J^auta  Fo,  X. 

l^lddel^  Donald  A.,  llvntlsvillo  Md  ..*^^*^' 

I'mldock.  Donglas.   liVini^Ua'  Ma  or  'ir^  ^'V'* 

»  |i'»mfK  hoonard,  Dtdavan,  Wis. 

t.Ndo,  AMIIiain  h\,  IlUrliland  i»nrk  iii  • 

;»|nt,.v.  Carroll  (3..  st«ma  b  ,  «  '      •  r''.^'  I-  Wll.so,..  X.c. 

1  aiulon,  Jlrs.  Ann,  An.stiu.  Tax  „ 

I'iHiila,  Lsaao  J.,  Uomuov,  Vv   Vi  Kdwanl  A..  Ilauiiitou.  Va 

I'a  niLM-,  Carl,  nochcster.  N.y  V"'"'*".  <':«rUol(l.  N.J. 

l«!m.n..st.  Warrca  R..  Si,..i  vall..,-.  Ive^'S^v  t'«"Ji^n/'S"' 

l^na.r.  nowaru  O..  .Tr..  „artfonl.  ^^^1:^£\^ll^i^y' ^^^^ 

J'iiuara,  Uobcrt  F..  HenrlPtta.  X  v  {;••''<'»''.  I-onaino,  BulTalo,  x.'y  '  " 

Vi""?      ""'"'H-.v  W.  Va.  '  •     "  '•^•^•"la.  Iu,llam,i;ol  ; 

I  . uicako,  Virginia  L.,  Rouuicv  W  Vn  i.    ,  "..  , 

'T"""'./^":"""!-.  Vancouver  Wa.sh  "-     "X',  i  ^l"^-""-  H..  Ak-x-anUrla.  Va. 
I'ark.  OmrlotU'.  Dallas.  Tox-.  -"^o".  SiiartauburL-  S  r 

rh"'  •^'i''-         v..  Chicago:  11  "  '>•  •^'••s-  IVuelope      Cave  Sprl  k 

Jarljor.  Mrs.  I)ovle,  Suliilii/r  Okin       i.  , 
..rkor.  SauMu-l.  wl.lkorsv  lie.  M<  'T;'  ''"•^V"'  «'*-^'>-slUo.  Calif. 

'".•1  "Xir^'v'^'"''';^''  it"'  Cavo  .Spring. 

1  HI  Ks,  ^irs.  Pern  Olutlic  Kan<i 

I'arks,  Mrs.  Fern,  Little  Uock  Ark         I!*****'"*'*  Knireue.  <;ave  Siirin*:  ij.. 

1^ s  iro."iur  &       s  •«»■"•• 

};arrlsh.  Horace.  Cave  Sprlu's  Gu'        i'.'''!""'';  ""W'""       K.ioxvlll,.  Tcnu 

Ki;iof7SK,"        ».c.  a%ir 
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IVtrrsdn.  (Icnild  A..  Or:iii;rc.  Calif. 
IVtrrstMi,  .Mrs.  lm'7.»  CtMiiicil  HliilT.s, 
Iowa 

IVtorson,  .Mr.s.  .Marilyn  IC.  Liltio  Hock» 
Ark. 

l»cl<'r.^<)n.  r.nil  C.  Koclicslor,  X.Y. 
lVlors<in»   .Mrs.   I{o.saniond»  Wob.stcr, 
N.Y. 

l*cti'r.son»    Mrs.    Shirley»  Ilagoriuan, 
IdnlHi 

IVtron*'.  An;rHa»  Devils  Lakc»  X.  Dak. 
IVtlic,  .Airs.  Nancy,  Yaneonvcr,  AYasli. 
IVitinuUI,  n<ni  G.»  Sen  brook,  .Md. 
r<'tts\  .Mrs.  CaroK  l»ot(»rl)oro»  X.ll. 
IVtty,  .Mrs.  riiyllis  T.»  Sparlnnburg. 
S.C. 

IVtly,  .Mr.s.  Kntli*  l^>|)artanl>urjr»  S.C. 
rotrovi<  li,  Mrs.  Karon »  Lonisville*  Ky. 
IVzt'l,  .Mrs.  n«anii(s  Oakland»  t!alif. 
l»fiin.  Dr.  <;ionn  S.»  WashinKlon»  D.C. 
l*fnistor»  Naomi  L.»  »Saleni,  OrcK- 
lMinrr»  .Mnrinn,  Anstin,  'iVx. 
IMHO;in»  .Marpirot*  Anstin,  Tex. 
IMielps,  A.  Donnld.  Frederick,  Mil 
IMieliKs.  Mrs.  LeiM)ra  A.»  Maltinu)re,  .Md. 
11iilli|>s»  .Mrs.  Annie  L.»  iMorganton» 

lMiillip.s\  Itonjandn*  Halon  Uont;o»  La. 
I*liilllps»  Ihnvcy  W'.,  AYilson»  X.C. 
niillliLs  .Mr.s.  .Marie  T.»  ritt.sbiirKli»  l*a. 
niilliiLs,  .Mary  Ann,  linflalo^  N.Y. 
I*liillips»  .Mattlic\\\  Haton  Uonj;e»  La. 
Phillips,  Uicliard  A.»  HeddinKi  Calif. 
Phillips^  Uicliard  M.,  AYasliinKlon,  D.C. 
Phillips,  Dr.  AVilliam  D..  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Piecoliiio,  .Tcseph  H.,  AVillijnnville»  X.Y. 
Pickering^  Uev.  Hoger  A.,  Philadelpliia, 
Pa. 

Pic«)n,  Kateri  A.»  Kiverside»  Calif. 
Pidcock,  Uarry»  Jnck.sonville,  III. 
Pierce»  Catherine^  Ilonslon,  Tex. 
Pieree»  •  Cheryl,  Oniaha»  Xebr. 
Pierce,  Hoy  L.»  .Metairie»  La. 
Pieslak,  .Mr.s.  Mnry  M.,  Trenton^  X.J. 
Pierson,  .Mr.s.  Kay  IL^  Iialtiinore»  Md. 
Pillshnry»  Mrs.  Jjiney  S.»  San  Antonio» 
Tex. 

Pilsnnis»  Leonids»  Stannton»  Va. 
Pinientol,  David»  Tnc.son»  Ariz. 
Pino,  Dr.  Jaeoh  S.,  .Mnncie»  lad. 
Pirtio,  .Mrs.  Kcth»  Colund>us»  Ohio 
Pitts,  .Mrs.  Jode!!»  Lancaster,  Tox. 
Pif/er,  Anita»  Santa  Rosa»  Calif. 
Plaster,  .Mrs.  .Ahirgiierite  C.»  Morgan- 
ton,  N.C. 

Plansky,  Si.ster  Joan»  Randolph^  Mass. 
PInnnnor»  Donald  M.»  M'innipog  20, 

Man.»  Canada 
Plunnaer,  Uiclmrd  L.,  Porris,  Calif. 
Plyler,  Uoy  E.,  Salom,  Orog. 
Podsiadio,  Frank,  Chooktowaga,  X.Y. 
Poirior,  .Mrs.  .Marlono  G.,  Fonntain 

Valley,  Cnlif. 


INiUorny.  Daniel  IL,  Hellsvillo,  .Md. 
rolinu',  Oirnicn  S.,  Kiversi<lc,  Cnlif. 
rollard,  Ihirhett,  .Morganton,  N.C. 
I'ollnrd,  Keunoth  IL,  .Macon,  Ga. 
Pollnrd,  .Mnry,  Little  Koek,  Ark. 
lN»Mey,  ,Tnnct  S.,  Seranton,  Pa. 
r<aigan.  .Mr.s.  Unth  C,  Pelerboro,  N.IL 
INHiIe,  .Mr.s.  Nornni  C,  Farihanlt,  .Mian. 
Pope,  Neil,  SL  An^nistine,  Fla. 
Porter.  Uarli;ira  Lynn,  X»>rnian,  Okla. 
Porter,  l>«»an  A.,  Olatho,  Kans. 
Porter,  Fred,  Koehnek,  S.C. 
Porter,  .Mr.s.  G<Mald,  Silver  Creek,  N.Y. 
Poller,  .loe,  .laek.son,  .Mi.ss. 
Porter,  .Mrs.  Lois  S.,  Canaan,  N.Y. 
Porter,  Shirley  Lee,  APO  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Porter,  .Mrs.  Snsnn,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Pt)rter.  Thomas  A.,  Olatlic,  Kans. 
PorlMoy.  .Mr.s.  Kvclyn»  Hoca  Raton,  Fla. 
Po.sey,  .Mr.s.  Annie,  Spartanharg,  S.C. 
Po.sey,  Ivdward,  Del  Valle,  Tex. 
Poth,  10.  Heveriy,  Smyrna,  Oa. 
Ponlo.s,  Dr.  Thomas  IL,  Grand  Rhine, 
.Mich. 

Powell,  Cheryl,  .Milwankee,  Wi.s. 
Powell,  Frank  W.,  DaUas,  Tex. 
Powell.  Mi.ss  Miehaele  D.,  Alameda, 
Ca  I  i  f . 

Powers,  Si.ster  Ann,  Rrooklyn,  N.Y. 
Powers,  (Jorald  Wm.,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Powers,  .Mrs.  Milann  S.,  Lindale,  iU\. 
Prall,  .losephine,  Spnrtanhnrg,  S.C. 
Pratt,  Genihliue,  Tncson,  Ariz. 
Preecc,  Karen,  Ogden,  Utah 
Preng,  .Mr.s.  Fiances  .M.,  Chicago,  111. 
Fresher,  *Mrs.  .Mildred,  Little  Rock, 

Preston,  .Mr.s.  Katherine  S.,  Deeatnr, 
Ga. 

Prihhenow,  Sophia  F.,  Shcrnnin,  Tex. 
Price,  Robert  O.,  Las  Crnces,  X.  .Mcx. 
Priehard,  Doris,  St.  Angusline,  Fla. 
Prickett,  llngh  T.,  .Tackson,  Miss. 
Priekett,  Lnther  R.,  Pittshnrgh,  Pa, 
Priddy,  Dorothy  M.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Pritlgen,  Gay,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Prince,  .Mns.  Jean,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Prince,  Robert  J.,  Concord,  Calif. 
l*njt?t<>r,  Carol  Lonise,  Los  Angch?s, 

Proctor,  Mr.s.  Dorsey  E.,  Covina,  Calif. 
Prokes,  Jerry  E.,  St.  Angnstine.  Fla. 
Prokes,  .Mrs.  Linda,  St.  Augustine,  Fla 
Proaovost,  Dr.  Wilbert,  Xeedhani, 
.Mass. 

Propp,  George,  Lincoln,  Nehr. 
Provnnce,  Ren  F.,  Washington,  D.C 
Provow,  Estelle  L.,  Devils  Lake,  X.  Dak. 
Priiden,  .Mrs.  Catherine  ^\^,  Trenton, 
X.J. 

Pnllam,  Mrs.  Patricia,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Pnnly,   Burton    F.,   Amherst,  Nova 
Scotin,  Canada 
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IMirdy,  .Mrs.  IIoIlmi  E.,  Iiidlnimpolls, 
hid. 

IMird.v,  .Tolm  D.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
rurow,  .Mrs.  Knid.  CliPcktowawi.  N.Y. 
I'uiyoar,  Mr.s.  Alice,  Austin,  Tex. 


<.MM'iru;ra.  Mr.s.  Linda  R,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
^hUTio,  10il(>on,  Corona,  Calif. 
<juicU,  Mnrinn,  i;nlver.sitv  Park,  Vn, 
<»niKlc.v,  Dr.  Howard  .M.,  Masliinj,'ton, 
D.C. 

<>ulll,  Klonnor  R.,  nnrt.«!dnlp,  X.Y. 
^>nill,  Mrs.  Leonora,  Cliamimi^jn,  III. 
(»ninn,  Kathlcon  S.,  VMIanti,  Mich. 
<,»ninn,  Mr.s.  Lpvere  S.,  Rivor.sidc,  Calif. 
Umiun.  Patricia  I).,  Oorclie.stcr,  .Mass. 
Quiutana,  Ilpuricttn,  Santa  Kc,  X.  Mex. 
^Miintana.  Linda  M.,  Santa  Fc,  N.  Mex. 

U 

Uahcnaii,  Mrs.  Loiannu  I).,  St.  Louis. 
Mo. 

Ka«?(>,  Tlionins  G.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Ra^lecky,  .Mi.ss  Gail  A.,  Loudouville, 

K.'ulvauy,  Cluuics,  Trenton,  X.,T. 
KalViTty,  L.  Dwik'ht,  Devils  J^iUe,  X. 
Dak. 

Rajcau,  KIsie.  Los  AuRcles.  Calif. 
Krilunlow,  Howard  11.,  CoUon,  Calif. 
Rains,  .Mrs.  Kathleen  C,  Columbus. 
Ohio 

RaUyla,  Paul,  TorriuRtou,  Conn. 
Rnley,  Xorby,  Cedar  Creek,  Tex. 
Uaud>or;;er,  William,  Spjvrtanburt:,  S.C. 
Itanard,  .Mrs.  Ileleue,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Randall,  Mrs.  Cleuiontine  Y.,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Randall,    Mrs.    Corinue,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Randall,  Darrel  D.,  Derby,  Kaiw. 
Randall,   Mrs.    Eliziibcth,  Kuoxville, 
Teuu. 

Rau(hUI,  .Tames,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Randall,  Kenneth.  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Randall,    Mrs.    Patricia,  Knoxville, 
Teuu. 

Rnndel,  Jack,  Morganton,  X.C. 
Rauases,  Mrs.  Agapita,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah 

Rauier,  Mrs.  Lijuin,  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Rank,  .Vrvilla,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Rankin,  Ada,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Ransdcll,  William,  Gurnee,  Rl. 
Ransom,  Glenyee,  Covina,  '^alif. 
Rapi).  Xaucy.  Talladega,  Ala. 
Rarus,  Mrs,  Xaucy  B.,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Ras,  Florence  A.,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Rathe,  Sharon  K.,  lialtimore,  Md. 
Rattazzi,  Dona  to,  ,Tr.,  Bolton,  Conn. 
Rattray,  Mrs.  Phyllis,  Brooks,  Greg. 


Ran.  MVS,  Klinor,  ^tt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 
Raudeubush,   :Mrs.   Lilah  T.,  Minne- 
apolis, ^[inu. 
Ravn,  Alden  C,  Jacksonville,  III. 
Ravn,  .Mrs.  Caroline  T.,  Jacksonville, 
III. 

Rawlin«.s.  Charles  G.,  Huron,  Ohio 
Ray,  KM'/Ai  Jane,  Wilson,  X.C. 
Ray,  Lawrence,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Ray,  Louise  R.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Jtay,  .Max,  Raton  Rouge,  La. 
Raylmuld,  Marilyn,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Raymond,  Linda,  Xorthridw,  Calif. 
Ready,  .T.  CIcvo,  Fulton,  Mo. 
Reardon,  .Atrs.  Dorothy  A.,  PittsHcId, 
Ka  us. 

Reay,  Kdward  AA'.,  Gooding,  Idaho 
Jteeotta,  .Mr.s.  Patricia,  Rochester,  X.Y. 
Redman,  .Mr.s.  Pat,  A(hi,  Okla. 
Recce,  .Mrs.  Xormn,  Delavan,  AVis. 
Reee(»,  Volauda  .AI.,  Raltimon!,  Md. 
Reed,  Harold  A.,  Gooding,  Idaho 
Reed,  Ililum,  Little  Roek,  Ark. 
Reed,  Mr.s.  JIarthada,  Fulton,  Mo, 
Reed,  Richard,  Fulton,  Mo, 
Re(»der,  Andrea  C,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
Rees,  Alberta  .AL.  AA^  Trenton,  X.J. 
R(»e.se,  Mrs.  Janice,  CInrks  Snnnnit,  Pa. 
Reeve,  Alark,  Harper  AVoods,  .Alich. 
Reeves,  Harriet,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Reeves,  Louis,  AA^innipeg,  Man.,  Canada 
Reeves,  Mrs.  Xaney  M.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Reeves.  Rena  S.,  Ccdartown,  Ga. 
Rem.  Rol>ert,  Pcterboro,  X.H. 
Regan,  Lynn  IC,  Sea  Girt,  X.J. 
Rehrig,  .Airs.  Caroline  D.,  Phihidelpbia, 

Reid.  H.  Carl,  nellcvillc,  Ont.  Canada 
Reid,  Mrs.  Jaueilc,  Knoxville,  Tenu. 
Reitlelberger,  Mrs.  Eleanor,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 

Reldelberger,  Henry  J.,  St.  Augustine. 
Fla. 

Ueilly,  Mrs.  Su.san,  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 
Reiuke,  Patricia  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Reisiug,  Darlyne  J.,  Brunswick,  Ohio 
UeitJ5,  Edward,  Omaha,  Xebr. 
Reitxer,  Miriam  T  ,  Euclid,  Ohio 
Rembe,  Raymond  fi.,  Cockcysville,  Md. 
Rend»ert,  AVilln  Ruth,  Columbia,  S.C. 
Renfro,  Vicki,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
Reuna,  Edith  A'.,  Xew  York,  X.Y. 
Ken.sberger,  Mrs.  Xina  .T.,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Reuzulli,  Mrs.  Florie,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Repa.ss,  Jan,  Portland,  Maine 
Resignata.    Sister    Mary,  Randolph. 
.AIa.s.s. 

Resnick,  Mrs.  Libby,  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 
Reuek,  Mr.s.  Blimehe,  Jackso*nville,  III. 
Reyburn.  ^tariau  M..  Bethany,  Okla. 
Reynolds,  Barbara,  Akron.  Ohio 
Reynolds,  Mr.s.  Betty  E.,  Roebuck,  S.C. 
Reynolds,  Helen,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Reynolds.  Mrs.  Henrietta,  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla. 
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K.-.viK.I.Is.  I  „|a  A.,  Louisvlll...  Kv. 
"cola'' 

UI..Kk..s,  M:,rCT,<.t  K.  Ausu.sli.,  Gn. 
"i<;.'.  Amy  yuxy,  Tnlsa,  Okl.i. 
U'w,  Mrs.  For..,.  !{..  Salo,,,,  OrcR. 
Kiev   <, fin I.lino,  Oui.-.Im,  Nrbr. 
«j(<'.  Mrs.  Martin,  VonnvW  KIulT.s,  Iowa 

LUricla,  Karilmult,  Mi„„. 
U kc.  Mrs.  Siiliru,  Fulton,  JIo. 

K  oliiir.Is.  Mrs.  Lh.rl.s,  Wiirplon  \  7 
R.c;lmr..s,  Mrs.  Voroulon,  Xolwnin, 

Iliclumlson;   Mrs.   R„tl,,  Vanconvor. 
Hii-lK'.v,"  Hilda,  LHOaviU.,  Wl.s. 
H  cKol,  .MorrLs  R.  Ak'xmuler,  Ark 

K  .'s.  M«r.shn  M.,  I{<).n,„.y,  w.  Vn 
I  l'.'so,  Ml. no  A.,  Xpw  York.  X  Y 
iH  ""'•'v.'"'  I>'«nvHIc  Kv 

If!.",'-''  ^'i?-  l«"l'c'.  New  York,  X.Y 
«! P  oy,  Sister  Gail.  Kandolpl,  Mass, 
"  ;       I'^'f-^-'-  II..  Moreanim,  N.C 

'<  '»J'«'<-rl««p.  TalladcKa,  Ala. 
S  \  '  ^^"""^'•'"'-*  A..  WlUte  Plain.s, 
nmoh.  Dr.   Robert  E..  Birn.ingl.a,,,. 
""own"'  """nnola. 

«.{;;ort.s,   Mrs.  Lin?' Roago, 

n'>l>t'rls,  Knthlcon  K.,  Bri.sto!  Vn 
o  ,ort.s.  Robert,  Tar^vto  „?  'v  v 
Uobor  soD,  GcorKo,  Fulton,  Mo 

RobPrl.SOll.   Mrc    M„_i.    •,_  '.  • 


Uodin.  |{„,„„,,      chicaKo.  in. 

"Ark'^'""  «<"K. 
Iloobuok,  Aaroa  A.,  Jack.soa.  .Miss 
oc'idor'  ^\"«"""-'"'".  UC. 

Ala  I''»"'l"».'liau.. 
Rm-sd,,  irvi,,  n.,  Walsonvillc.  Calif 

lu^:"'  .''••"•'T'  -I-cksoavin"  in. 
ijowrs,  Mrs.  Ikiiiaip,  Aastin,  Tcv 

RohiKT,  Lorri.  Evauslon.  III. 
Il')l..nr,  Mr.s.  Tliclaia,  I{oc.|.i;u.r  VV 
o,na„,  Mr.s.  .laciaoliuo,  IMro  (  'Mid," 
Itouu...,,.  MiKaei  ],.,  Santa  IV  N  M.'v 
R.mu.f.   Mrs.   Shirloy,  Stony  bJook-; 

Roper,  Mrs.  Jennie  M.,  Mo;Ranton  \  C 
Roquomore.  Mrs.  Verna  iV  Hou^tm. 

Micli'.  *'"""l"*.'i<>n. 

"'^'df''""'-''"'''^^''''^'-'^'"^"  s«>"-'. 
Rose  Ah'f 

uose,  Mrs.  iskirle.v,  Los  Anseles  C-ilif 
".so,  SiLsan.  Roclie.ster,  '-•"'f- 
0.S,.   William  D..  Aptos,  Caiif 
I  oseberry,  Ann,  Sayder.  X.Y 
Ko.sen,  Irvlu.  Middlebro<^k,  Va 
Rosen,  Mrs.  Ruth,  Staaatoa,  Va 
Roseu.    Mrs    ^^•i|labell,  Middkbrook. 

Ro^enbloon..  Mrs.  Betty,  Washlagtoa, 
Rosenthal,  Mrs.  Dora  A.,  Cleveland. 
Rosenthal.  Kathleen  M..  Scotch  Plains. 
RoWweig,  Mrs.  Phy|„s,  Brightuat.r.s, 
Rosica,  SebasOan,  Clarence  \v 

Scf"^'  ^^..'^-^o'rs^-X.Y. 
ROS.S-,  .Ter^n,„s^hing"'n^'' 
ife  !1  ".^;\e.L?"'--'-.  WIS. 


-  vfutirRO,   rultOU,  Mo 

uo  iPi  tson,  Mrs.  Mario,  Jackson  ahqq  u^'^'  "j-ixy.  i^msuing,  K\ 
Hobirds.  Crisfrino  n»  Houquio,  r^u-s. 


Colo. 

«oU.efort,  Mrs.  Bro.VningT'Atlanta, 
R'X'kwell,  Dale  L.,  Henrietta  NY 
Rockwell,  Mrs.  Sybil,  Milwau'kee;  wis. 


  uuun,  Troy,  Mich 

Ro^.quIe,  Mr.s.  Lewis  D^i  sllarianbur.. 

Ro^.ssiIlo.,,  Mrs.  Barbara,  Westl.ui-v 
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liiiwUs,  .loan  K..  Ilysittsville,  Md. 
|{«vaM,  II.  C...  Ir.,  Morpiulou.  N.O. 
Uovstcr,  Mrs.  Margaret,  I)anvilU%  Ky. 
Uoystor,  Mnry  Aime,  DanvlUe,  Ky. 
HovsKM",  Jaiuos,  Duiivillc,  Ky. 
UuliiMislolu,  Adroa  A.,  Houston,  Tox. 
Ilnbort,  Patriela,  Norristown,  l*a. 
Ilnbiano,  Alfxaiulor.  Dolnvan.  AYIs. 
IliuUor,  Doloros  (;..  Silver  Spriuj;,  Ma. 
lUidarnioI,  I^inda,  St.  Aujrustiuo.  IMa. 
Ituilcr,  Oary,  Great  Fails,  Mont. 
Ilndv,  .1.  raid,  N(\vark,  l^el. 
Iludv.  hQs  I!..  Uiverside.  Calif. 
Unf,"  rainela.  Clianipaign.  III. 
Hugh,  Mrs.  I'atriiia  A.,  IMainfieia.  N.J. 
Uuniford.  Susan  A.,  New  Carrolton,  Md. 
Iluuvau,  Linda  K.,  Sul|)liur,  Okiu. 
Unn/,0,  David  F.,  Rocliostor,  N.Y. 
impert,  Mrs.  Joan.  Vacaville,  Calif, 
Uiilioit,  Stanford,  Vaeaville,  Calif. 
Unplo.  Mrs.  Jo  Fay,  St.  Au?;ustiue.  Fla. 
Unpio,  Steven,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
IUu>i>.  Joyce,  Cineinuati,  Ohio 
Uu.Mnisel,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Uasoviek,  Carol,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Tlus.si'l.  Lang,  Oakland,  Calif. 
lOisscll,  Mrs.  Knla»  IVnsjieola,  Fla. 
!ius.soli,  Mrs.  M.  Joyce.  St.  Augiisliuc, 

Uutlcdgc,  Mrs.  Catherine.  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Mich. 

Untledge,  Mrs.  Gerahline.  Fresno,  Calif. 

Uvan,  .rohn  Edward,  New  York,  X.V. 

Ryan,  Dr.  M.  Don»  Denton,  Tex. 

Ryan.  Pauline.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Uvhak,  David,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Rvhak,  John.  William.sville.  N.Y. 

Uyckman.  Mrs.  Gytha,  Stony  Mountain. 
'Manitoba.  Canada 

Rvnearson,  Rodney  R.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Ryniker,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex. 

RwMuinski,  Stanley  Y.,  Chieago.  Ul. 

S 

S.aahye,  Mrs.  Betty  L.,  Salem.  Oreg. 
Sa))olia.  Marie,  Oreland,  Pa. 
Sahio.  Mrs.  Patroeinio  S.,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 

Sawro.  Beverly.  Ea.st  Rochester.  N.Y. 
Sachs,  Marvin  C.  Rochester.  N.Y. 
Saenger,  MrK  Ro.se  Lynn,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Sakamoto,  Susan,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Salem.  James  M..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sah.«.  Marjorie  B.,  Ada,  Okla. 
Salinas,  Joe,  Austin,  Tex. 
Salisbury.  Mrs.  Marylln,  Holland,  Mich. 
Sallop,  Marvin  B,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Salter,  Mrs.  Marilyn  B.,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Salvatore,  Sister  Mary.  Randolph,  Mass. 
Sanielian,  Mrs.  Gloria  A-,  St.  Cloud. 
Minn. 

Samoore,  Mr.s.  Rhoda  G.,  Jacksonville, 
III. 

77-003—72  i 


.Sample,  Anna  L..  Long  nea<-U,  Calif. 
Sanipstai,  Mis.  Woodi*',  Jackson.  Miss. 
Sams,  Wilherl.  Kaloii  Roug<-.  La. 
.<aaisoa.  Mis.  Daie,  Ch»veland,  Oldo 
.Samuel,  Mis.  Nancy  T.,  Moriistown. 
.\.J. 

.Sanhorn,  Mrs.  Marie,  Onialia.  Nehr. 
SanJunn,  Prisiilla,  Los  Anj;eles,  Calif. 
Sanchez,  Aiirelio  i:.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Sanders,  Mr.s.  Joyce,  llariodshurg.  Ky. 
Sanders,  Mis.  Lee,  Knoxville.  Tenii. 
S:indU»r.  Mrs.  Until  S.,  Lake  lliawatlr.i, 
N.J. 

Saiigster,  Mrs.  Collelte,  Toiiawanda, 
N.Y. 

Sansoni.  Sandra  L.,  Austin,  Tex. 
San-sone,  John  Fireside,  Newark,  Del. 
Saiitianna.  Mrs.  Anna  M..  New  Ko- 

chelle,  N.Y. 
Sapko,  Mrs.  Ada  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Sartain,  John  R.,  Birniingham.  Ala. 
Saner,  Mrs.  Nan,  Knoxville,  Teiin. 
Saunders,  Miss  Erva  M.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Saunders.  Mr.s.  Martha  JL,  Morganlon, 
X.C. 

Sanndeis.  Rene.  Siiitland.  Md. 
Sax(».  Mrs.  Heidah.  Dclnvan,  Wis. 
Saxon.  Mr.s.  Mildred.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
,Shaisky.  Mrs.  Shirley.  Uosedale.  N.Y. 
Sealero,  Aiig(da,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Searvie.  Mis.  Agne.s,  Council  Bluff.s. 
I(»wa 

Seattaretlco.  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  Yonkers, 
N.Y. 

Siliade.  Mr.s.  Janet.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Schaefer,  Mary  Ann.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
SchaelTer,  Joseph,  Kenmore,  N.Y. 
Siliaeffer,  Nancy.  Salt  Lake  City,  Ulali 
SelmrlT.  Gary.  Greeley,  Colo. 
Schatz.  Mrs.  Virginia  W.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

.Scheerer,  Stella  M.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Seheil.  Margaret,  Bayville,  N.Y. 
Sehellin.  Dorothy  E..  Houston,  Tex. 
Scheppach,  Mrs.  Jeannette.  Madison, 
Conii- 

Scheppacli,  Van  Kent.  MadLson,  Conn. 
Sehei/T.  Dr.  Patricia  A.,  Northbrook. 
III. 

Scheriiiger.  Antonia,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
.Sehert,  Kathie,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Seliicher,  Mary  T..  Mooslc,  N.J. 
Schielke.  Alfred  B..  Trenton,  N.J. 
Schild,  Mrs.  Adelaide,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Schiller,  Eileen.  Mineola,  N.Y. 
Schiller,  Robert,  Ypsilnuti,  Mich. 
Schiller.  :^Irs.  Sally  G..  Dallas,  Tex. 
Schillcrstrom.  Mrs.  Carol  G.,  Annan- 
dale,  Va. 
Schilling,  Barbara,  Millbnrn,  N.J. 
Seliiltz.  Kenneth,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Schiiidler.  Mrs.  Virginia  N.,  GleiiiJora. 
Calif. 

Seliipp.  Dorothy,  Seranton,  Pa. 
Seliirmer.  Barbara  R.,  Cumberland.  Md. 
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Sclmiac'lzlc,  Jaincs  0.  OklalKiuiu  rilv, 
OUia. 

Scluuldt  lliinou  S.,  Ulvoi'sidc,  Calif. 

Si'  iiu  U,  .Mar;:aivt,  Wauwatosa,  AVis. 

St.  nniit,  MiiM|)  j.,  \Vasliiu;jlou.  D.C. 

^>diuiit2,  BreiMla  K.,  Overland  Park, 
Ivans.  * 

NcliiiiUz.  J.  W.,  Tawuia,  AVa.sli. 

looii.Mrs.  CIKM-.VI.  Allen  I'arU.  Mich, 
mruidn,  Jane,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SHiookTafr,  Mrs.  .Mary  II.,  Sliosliono, 

SclioiiiKTt,  Tholma  L.,  Frodorick,  :^I(|. 
SfhowalUT.  Ellmi,  Jacksonville,  III 

ohir  <-'"»>unbus, 
'^^^Il^^^l^^r,  Patrick  .T.,  Colorado  Springs, 

SrlnvilKT,  Mrs.  Annelle,  IVr.field,  N.Y. 
Sc  iropper.  Kennelli  F.,  Cliall'ont.  Pa 
SehrntMler,  .Mrs.  Klizai)etli,  Tucson, 

Ariz.  * 
>;(rIiroeder,  ^lary  Jo,  Santa  Fe.  X.  .Mox. 
Seliroeder,  Mrs.  Mereditli,  .Moiunontli. 

Ore;;. 

Schuelnnann,  John,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sc  tnetr.  Jaeolyn,  Windoni.  .Minn. 

HI  her;?  Mrs.  Helen,  Xexv  York.  X.Y. 
SohM  tz.  Krvin  W.,  Farihanit,  MUm, 
Se  in  tz,  M.  Gretchen,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sclndze,  Rohert,  Conndl  HlnlTs,  Iowa 
Calif    '  IW^rkeley, 

Schnrnian,  Mrs.  Ueta  M.,  C(dlinffxvood, 

Nova  Scolia,  Canada 
Sehnlte,  Mrs.  Xnney  C,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.Y, 
Se  nvake,  William  O.,  Snlplmr,  Okln. 
Selnvartz,  Sharon,  Skokie.  III. 
'^^•j[)^'»rlzman,  Solomon.  Pittshurglj, 

Sclnvarz  Mrs.  Uoris  Ktliel,  Bladens- 
linr;;,  ^[d. 

^^^Wis*"*^^'*'  Khinella  D.,  Eau  Claire, 
^Alhn!^*''*'  Carol  L.,  Nexv  Brighton, 
Sehweilster,  Robert,  AVarren,  .Mich. 

!I!^M  ^^•''V^^'*^'  Danvers.  Mass. 

scloitino.  Joanne,  Brooklyn,  XY 
^eotield.  Harry,  Welister,'  X.Y  ' 
«eotf,  Donald,  Conneil  BInffs,'  Iowa 
Soo  ,  Mrs.  Edith  D..  Doravilie,  Ga 
;!  '''V*^        Jncksonville,  III. 
S<^|  t,  Klizaheth,  Washin;?ton,  D.C. 

^ri!  1*         J?''^'^'"       Princeton,  N.J. 
Seott,  ^trs.  Fanny,  Home,  Ga. 
.St'ott.  Mrs.  Jnanita  II.,  Xewport  Xews. 

Scott  Sanndra  L.,  Lawrence.  Ivans. 
Seonren,  Kdward,  Fairport,  XY 
ScontenMrs.  ICIeanor,  Fairport.'xY 

Si'ozzari,  Snlvatore,  White  Plains.  N.Y 


S<Tlhner  Hohert.  Delavan,  Wis. 
Sni  ly,  .Mrs.  .Mary  J.,  Uivi»rside,  Calif. 
Seaborn  Marlene,  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.(\ 
Seadler  Mrs.  irillie,  Winler  Park,  Flu. 
Se:i  ,  Albert  0.,  Itaton  Uon^e,  La 
Sea  e.  Mr.s.  .Ahiry  Anne  R.  Dallas,  Tex. 
Seals.  Mrs  Bosie  P..,  .Jackson,  Mi.ss. 
Seaman.  Mru'iiiia.  .Maniaroneck.  X.Y 
Svarle.  Limla  L.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ' 
SeawrU^ht  Mrs^  .hidy,  LitMo  Rock.  Ark. 
Selirell,  Mr.s.  R„by,  Stannton,  Va. 
Sewr,  Jnlins.  Anstin,  Tex. 
Seewr,  .Mrs.  Itutli,  Anstin,  Tex. 
Seeley  Kennelli  R„  DiMivor.  Colo. 
Minn  ^^'""eapcli.s, 

SVjcreti.  ^Irs.  Helen,  Vanconver.  Wash. 
SHde:.  John  R.,  Rochester,  X.Y 
Se  fert  (,ary  F.,  F:,lis  Church,  A'a, 
Seller  IVtor  J.,  Indianapolis.  Iml. 
Se  vert  Joyce.  Sionx  Falls,  S.  Dak 
Sebi.  Framn-s  T..  iVtorlioro.  X.  i 
Sc  ards.  .Mrs.  Linda  L.,  Dallas  Tex 
S<  Iner.  Hube.t.  K|  Cerrito.  Caiif. 
Seiiler,  .Mrs.  Rnth,  Onmha.  Xehr, 
Serahn.  Stanley.  Yakima.  W^ash. 
Nssler.  Charles  H.,  Indianapolis  Ind 
iriir"'  Dorothy,  Goo<li;ii"*' 

j'Jt^rre  J..  Roniney.  W.  Va 

Siwell.  Mrs.  Helen,  Anstin,  Tex. 
Sexton,  Mrs.  Charlotte.  Satellite  Beach, 

Seynionr.  Mrs.  Mirhim.  Seattle  Wash 
S  md<lix.  Mrs.  Callie.  l^illa  e^a.  AH 
S  infran.  Mrs.  Snsan.  Brookl^M?.  X  Y 
Shnhan  Pauline  J.,  Arlington.  Va 

^  ilnl;  iT**"v^'*'^       Mor«anton.  N.C. 
Shan  10 Uz,  Xornian  R.  Ronmey,  W  Va 

W  Va'"''  l^  Atoniney; 

Shannon,'  Mrs.  Xora,  Rochester,  N.Y 
Shapiro,  .Mr.s.  Gloria.  Detroit,  Mich 
.Shapiro  Mrs.  I.eslie,  Skokie.  I 
Sharp,  .MrH.  vmMik.^  Wansan  Wis. 
Sharpe,  ^Iar;:nerite  R.,  Frederick  ^I.l 
Sh:iver,  I^lizabeth  Ann  Xo  %-ar|  ivf 

Slau"'\'/\"r*"  A..  Newark  lie 
Shaw.  Adolphns,  CcHlartoxvn,  Ga. 
Saywell.  Mrs.  Martha.  Fort  Collins. 

Sheahan,  .Mary,  Xew  York.  NY 
Sheehy,  Patti,  Onialia,  Nel/r. 
Sheffman  Tamra,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

SI  el  oy,  lerry.  Southgate,  Mich. 
S  lellffrain,  Kvelyn,  Oakland,  Calif 
Sheimnl,  Mrs.  Charlotte  IL.  Salem. 

SheiMinl,  Eigivn,  .Morpranton.  NC 
Shepherd.  Martha.  Dallas.  Tox. 
Sheridan.  Donald,  Salem.  Orec 
Sherrill,  Wilson.  Morganton,  N.C. 
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Slifrry,  Kinncilla,  Williiijiboro.  X..7. 
Slicnyood,  Mm.  r;ilrici;i  H.,  Jamaica 

Slicvlhi,  Clioryl,  Stamitoii.  V.i. 
Sliihk'.v,  Lulher,  Littlo  Uock,  ArU. 
SliiL-korii,   airs.  Benindette,  Trenton, 

Shields,  .Stopliauio  S.,  Kivorside.  Calif. 
Sliinaidt,  .Mrs.  Alexandria,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Siiinanlt,  Jolni  \V.,  Jatlwon,  Miss. 
SIdiipan;rli,  Josrpli  U.,  .Stannioii,  Va. 
Sliiiilc.v,  .Mrs.  Carol.vn  .M.,  Konu-  Oa 
SIdiauan,  KIdon  K.,  Uonnicv.  \V  Va 
Sliipman,  Jolin,  «taniiton.' 
SliiiMJcy.  Mrs.  Janis.  I.ittlu  Uock.  Ark 
Shod;,  Cluiilo.s,  Sontli  IJcnd,  lad. 
ShoLk,  .Mrs.  Itutli,  Sonlh  lU'nd.  Ind. 
Shook,  lA'slcis  Oklalionia  C'itv.  Okla. 
Shopsliiro,  Jay,  Stannton,  Va. 
Short.  .Mrs.  Dorotliy  1?.,  Spartanl)nrg. 
S.(J. 

Short,  i:iiz.alH?ili.  Si)artanl»nr«,  S.C 
Shortrid^c,  Joan  A.,  Tntson,  Ariz 
Sli'»rty,  Joyce,  AI'O  Now  Yorii,  NY 
Shon«li.  Leu  F.,  Yp.silanti,  Mioli. 
>  lonse,  Stevon  A.,  Indianapoli.s  Ind. 
Slionse,  William  U.,  Jacksonville,  III. 
bliotwoll.  Clayton  M..  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  *  * 

Shows,  .Mrs.  Jane  T.,  Slircvoport,  La 
shrock,  .Vadino,  Seattle,  Wa.sh. 
Shrnin,  Snsaii,  Tocalello,  Idaho 
Shnll,  .Mrs.  A.  Jean,  Gi«  Harbor,  \Va.<li. 
Shnidn^',  Uonald  V.,  .Morganton,  N.C. 
p.f^''*'  I'itt'^lMirgh, 

Shnisky,  Fay,  Washington,  D.C. 
Shntter,  l»atrieia  Lee,  Santa  Fe,  N 

Sider.s,  Hrnce  K.,  Flint,  Mich. 
Slegel,  Cathy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Sielaff,  Rsthor  K.,  Dowling,  .Midi, 
siders,  Jndith,  Kalston,  Nebr. 
Siegfried,  .Mrs.  Alice  G.,  ScotLsdale 
Ari^.  * 

Siger,  Dr.  Leonard,  Baltimore,  Md. 
S  Iberstein,  Joel  yi.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

Colo  ^"^^^  B..  Colorado  Springs, 
Silverman,  S.  Richard,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Simeon,  Sister  Kose  Cocilia,  Fittsbnrgh 

I'a. 

Sinnnons,  Al,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Sinniions,  M.  Patricia,  Sierra  Madre, 
L^a 111. 

Sinnnou.s,  Sandra  L.,  Wilson  XC 
Simon,  Barbara,  Fliishintr,  N.v" 
Simon,  .Mrs.  .M.irilyu  F.,  Orango,  X.J 
Sinionson,  Carl  A.,  Winnipeg  6,  M«„., 
Canada  * 
Simpson,  William  K,  Morganton,  X.C. 
Snu.s,  Mrs.  Loi.s,  Anstin,  Tox 
Sinionson,  Sterling  U.,  Sionx  Falls,  S. 

iJtl  K. 


Simp.<(.n,  :^lrs.  Kib-on  .AL,  Morganton, 

'  Kiverside, 

^  Ure-j*'  Salem,  Oreg. 

Sincla'jr,  Mr.s.  .Mary  L.,  Fivdi'dek,  M<|. 
S  iH  lair.  .r.  Wayne,  Frederick,  .Md. 
Miiger,  Carolyn  S.,  Uoche.ster,  X.V. 
Smgt'r,  Mr.s.  Karen,  New  York,  X.Y. 
Sinu  e  (MI,  James  R,  Il.iniiUon,  Va. 
SKijrkdon.  Jnlian  S.,  Salem,  Oreg 
S  uko  .Mr.s  (J.irnet  U.,  .Miimd,  Fla. 
SO.  .Mrs.  Fhyllis,  Uockford,  III 
N  sson   Liad.i,  Taconia,  Wash. 
Sisti,  Katharine  A.,  Caldwell,  x\.J. 
Slt^ir,  .Mrs.  Magdalene  W.,  Uonn»ey,  W. 

Skaggs,  .Mrs.  Kdith  S.,  Anslin,  Tex. 
Skelton,  \  ietoria  .A.,  Monrovia,  Calif. 
Skinner,  Mr.s.  Lillian,  Northridge,  Calif 

^^iuZl*  ^^""^\.S«>«»"<>o  springs,  Colo. 
Skipper  .Mr.s.  Selestine,  Chicago,  111 
s  a(-k,  \Ir.s  JoAnn,  Anstin,  Tex. 
^  :u  e  lOhvin  B.,  Tncson,  Ariz. 
S  adek  Iwank  K.,  Tncson,  Ariz. 
S  an,  Mis.  Linda  C,  I'otomac,  .Md. 
S   h  ^'  .V''^-  l^>!>it.-.  Vaiiconvor,  Wash. 

S  .itei,  Uita  L.,  St.  Augnstine,  Fla. 
Slenieiul:,,  Mrs.  Joan  A.,  Bitlsbnrgl., 

SIc'ineiida,  John,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh,  Vn 
S  oboda  William  P.,  Silver  Spr  ig,  Md 
S  osar,  Richard,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Sliiek,  .Mrs.  I'atricia,  Tavlor  I'n 
«"m  l,  Banl,.Moraga,' Calif.  ' 
Sina  bs,  Samuel,  W.  Trenton,  XJ 
Siimlhvood,  Dorothy,  Riverside.  Calif 
Siiiilor,  Raymond,  Au.stin,  Tex 

sli"!  h  mJ?  n!^  ,9^"^^vater,  Fla 
ftiii  iiu  Mis.  Alberta,  Knoxville,  Tena 
Sin  I,  .Mrs.  Alice  W.,  Morganton  \  C 
Siiiit  I,  Betsy,  Mill  xXeck,  x"y       ^  ^ 

SoHhI'  ^^^^^^^vc'-ly  C,  Trenton,  x\.J 
Sm  til,  Carol  A.,  Pontiac,  Mich 

Sm  f  b '  ^'^'''^  n 'VI;  ^^'^^^^  Hartford,  Conn 
^       '  r"''?"'  ^''^"^^^  Calif. 

S  i    I,  Carolyn,  St.  Augustine,  Fhi. 
Sm  t  I,  .Mrs.  Clierie.  Austin,  Tex. 

Smit  li.  Mrs  Diaiiue  B.  Morganton,  N.C 

via!  ^^^'ot^'y  I^..  St.  Augnstine, 
Smith,  .Mrs.  Edna  W.,  Washington,  D.C 
Okla  SiiUUmr; 
Smith,  lOlien  M.,  Taconm,  Wash. 
Smith,  Ktta  L.,  Canoga  Park,  Calif. 
Smith,  .Mrs.  Faye  M.,  .Vewport  Xews. 
Va. 

Smith,  .Mrs.  Helen  L.,  Las  Vegas,  Xev. 
Smith,  Janice  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Smith,  Joss  yi,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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^isLB^^Ly::^^''-^  - 

^"iH.  Staiiloy  M..  Houston  Tex         ^'^''^^'^"•iiii.  Alice.  Huffalo.  X  i' 
«niilli.  Susnn  L.,  Dlnuba  Cnllf  o''",'"^'  Tounxvi  ndn   V  v 

s     :i    '^^;..?f"''y'  Austin.  Tex.  'J"'"'  Knoxvllle,  Todu 

^.  Ucaeli.  Ya.  ^ P""'"''' T'-ek      White  Plain,  vv 

Soiiimor.  Claronoo  B..  Faribault  Minn  -^"t'lmel.  ttomo  N  Y 

Son.n,er.   Mrs.   Ell.il,otl..X^;ia?;  STSF^'^^'. 

Sorenson  Bronda  G..  Alhambra  C.llf    ^J^T^T^  ^""'S  HenStr'N'r'"''- 

^owt^i  Jirs.  i,udn  B.,  RiversidP  Pniif  o.  Jnck-sonvllle.  Ill 

S  ...nglor.  Charlotte.  Atlanfa  Gn  I'l-S- D<»nne.  Jacksonville  ill 

'ScS-  West"- Hart-  ^X'  '  Son'iiiu, 

Simrks  Fred  L..  M'cst  H.artford  Con,.  ^I"'''  ^^''n^er.  Colo. 
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Stojiriis,  Di.roHiT  II.,  Laurel  Md 
«  .'He.  Alvln  R..  Jr.  C.nrSpr  ng  Ga 
^  «  <-  o,  Jmiic  N..  cnvo  SDrinR.  G„ 

S  PffZ'  ^""-y.  SHiiiiitoi,,  Vn.  ^ 
^  <'K:in.  Ilul„l,  C.  Jr..  MorCTn  0  ,  NC 

S  <  iiniui.  J,.nii  M..  Bvii„.ston  111 
Mc..«onvnl,l.  Mrs.  J,,,.  So.in.  c.sco. 

Slcirif,.ldt.  I>i,„i,  West  J„r,i..,n  Utnl. 

M,"  o.  Dr  Ko.v  M..  White.  IMnins  n  y 
S  <'ll  riK.  Jos.sk-,,.  Now  York  \  Y 
Sfoplmn.   J„,.n   ii„rris.  Mln'^e'm.olls. 

Sfcplu.n.s-.  Mrs.  n;.rl.ar:..  P:,c..  pn 
Stopljons.  Mrs.  Glu.l.vs 'g.. '^sLunlSr. 
Sfppliens.  airs,  .tonnn.  Xoniml  III 

sSlholi's'  VTI"  '  ^  .r--'  M^'".  Calif. 
»  K  P  ions,  S.  S.,  Ainnrillo.  Tox 
blc.,.l.ens.  Vic|,i  A..  lior„,o.s„  Ko..cl.. 

•Stophonson.  Carl  .A!..  iUv,.r.sl,l,.  Calif 
Mophenson.   Davl.i   c.  Wnsh'mX; 

f;l<'I>P,  airs.  Gererna  C.  Rome  Gn 
.St..r«les.  Mr.s.  Leonidos'c.  Cambridge. 

Sf.-ru.  Mrs.  Virginia  W..  Washington. 
Sfornherff,  Martm  L.  A..  Forest  Hills. 
SJpvPii,  Plorj,.  nun-aJo.  XY 
Ntovcns.  Barbara.  Sliver  Snrlnir  Md 
Stovons.  J.inies.  St.  AuRusnie  pia 
Mom.s.  Mrs.  Joyce,  s'an  Be;naid,no. 

Si™s.  Mrs.  Mnda.  I,i,tle  Rock. 
Stovx.|,s.  Mrs.  MarRuerlte.  Baton  Ronge. 
SIfvcns.  Mary  Anne,  Portland  Mnino 
'!tHZ:'  ^^^'"'T  Brattlehoro'vt 
N.j!  '  ^Vatchung; 
Stovens.   William  E..  si.ver  Spring. 

'"?on."T,Ki  ^-  ^V-'^'-'ng- 

Stovonson.  Mrs.  Virginia  Lee.  Tncson. 

Stewart.  Mrs.  Dorotli.r.  Austin  Toy 
^tZnll'  ^"'"">eth.  wrnnsloro"'sc 
S  .tw^r  '  ?"f"«' Treynor.  Iowa 
feti'wart,  Helen  L.,  Lebanon  Pn 

S  ownjf-  To'-  '"S^  ^■'Al'.h,  Pa. 
SH.  k-no;  -^^f    St.  Augustine.  Fin. 
SUckney.  Mrs.  lola.  Banfa  Ro^.  Calif. 


^^CaUf""''''  ^-  R'verslrto.. 

Stiflr.  Mrs.  Margaret  A..  Feritoii.  Micli 

S  C.  '  '^l«"-f-->"'>urg. 
Stokes,  Mrs.  Sarah  M.,  Florenoo  S  C- 
S  okos  ,ary.  Glenu,  Vancouver,  \\=as^^" 
Stok,..sl,ary,    Mrs.    Je.au.  A'ancomer. 

stone.  Mrs.  Glenn.  Wilson;  N.C 

^  n  l"'  •V'''-  Jnckson,  Miss 

Stotts,  Joseph,  Vancouver,  \Vasl 
Stoudt.   Mrs.  Painol..  IL,  Yawrence, 

hto\all.  Mr.s.  Annie,  Little  Rock  Ark 
^       o.'I^kl.  I'Orrnlne,  Shore'  oo<l'  Wis" 
^tr  ckett,  Barbara  A.,  Dallas  tU 
Strleby,  Mrs.  Dorothy^  Dclavan  Wis 
S  reihy.  Edward,  Deleyan,  Wis' 
Str  gsow,  Charleue.  Urbnua  111 
SWngfleld,  Mrs.  MauWiTttfe'-Rock. 
Strl.Tver,  Nancy,  Laurel,  Md. 
Strolinieler.  Sara  A.,  Treuton  X.r 

Calif."'"*''  ^-  ^'^llo.v. 

Strong,  Ernest  C.  Kern  Oltv  rnitr 
Strong  Mrs.  Florl^e"^^ \,Ve";i?;,e, 
Strong,  Edith,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

S  r.nr?'  Augustine,  Calif, 

otuart,  Kathorlne.  Dallas  Tex 

iluTntT'  Rocii'Jer^V.r 
St  idnlcky,  Joan,  Champaign,  111 
S  ndwelL  -Tacnnelynne.  Houston  Tex 
St  imp.  Geraldlne  S.,  Romney,  "v  vf 

Sad'!,'"'""'         ^"  Q»ebec; 

slusher'l^.Z'"*!'  \''"™"vor.  Wash, 
^jusiieiv,  i^ynn,  Apn  eeon.  Win 

Sndclreth,  Mrs.  lilfula  W.^astonla. 

Sullivnn'  ?f  ^'"'r'  St°"el'ton,  Maine 

Main"'  ^Vost'Palmontl.. 
Sullivan,  Gerald  L.,  Frederick  M,i 
Su  llvan,  James  A.,  Piam  'cn Uf 
Sul  van,  James  P.,  Washington  DC 

S  mm ^  A?-  B'nn'^l'e,  Westburv,  NY 
Snmma,  Margaret  A.,  Port  ChcS 

Snmnievs,  Alan  K.,  Yardley  Pa 
Summers,  Hubert  'd.,  Las'cruces.  N. 
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-^niulaiosan,  Savitliri.  Ceri%  Calif 
giirtpr,  Elaine.  Vimcoiiver.  Wasli. 
Snttloniyro.  Gary.  Layton.  Utali 
ftiittoii.  I.oc       Knoxvillo.  Tonn 
Sutroii.  Mrs.  T.ottio  V..  Wilson.  NC 
Calif  I'oi  tUKuese  Bond. 

^^Ind  ^^^^^  Indianapolis. 

Talladega. 

Rweatt,  Jeri.  Koscinski.  Miss. 
MvtMMiey  .^Inry  Lon,  Faribault.  Minn, 
bwoot,  Mrs.  Myrlo.  Richmond,  Calif. 
Swift,  Mrs.  Carol  S.,  Pitishnrjch.  Vn 
Swiunoy,  .^Irs.  Lonna  G..  Dalla.s  Tvx 
Mvisher.  .^lary  V.,  Minneapolis.  Minn! 
Sydnor,  JrtC(|uoline.  Ilamploa.  Va. 
Syra.  Sister  .^I..  ChicaRo.  III. 
»S}^ajna,  Helen,  WarriMi.  .Alieli. 
»S}^niaiiski.  .^Irs.  Mary.  Grand  Island. 

Sj^ojHi,  Mrs.  Marie.  Middletown.  Conn, 
^'/.uha,  Jennie.  Lackawanna,  NY. 
S'/.n.S'/.iUky.  Tom  C.  Santa  Fe.  N  Mex 


Tahacek.  Kvelyn  A..  Pittslairjudi.  l»a. 
lait.  Mary,  South  Lyudolmro.  N.II 
lakne*:,  Cloria  .T..  M-illowlek.  Ohio 
i  aibot.  Dr.  -^label.  Council  Hluns.  Iowa 
lautuui,  Cynthia  S.,  AVestniinisteV.  Md 
Ta^;ms,  Jack  I!..  North  White  Plains! 

Tarkaninn,    Mrs.    LoLs.  Ilunlia;:tou 

noach,  Caljf. 
Taruosky,  .^Irs.  Marleue  S..  PiUshnv-h, 

^"fIu  St.  An^'usliue, 

^^Mrr'  Gwendolyn  IJ.,  Daltiaiore. 

Tnsker.  Vivian.  lUoonUn^ton  III 

Tate,  Olen,  Talladepa.  Ala. 
Tate.  Mrs.  Violet,  Baton  Rotiice.  T,a 
Taylor.  Connie,  Therui()poli.<,  Wvo 
iaylor.  Dana  K..  Bis  Sprins.  iW. 
a  ay  or.  Doris  II..  Washington.  D.C. 
iaylor,  Mrs.  Dorothea  B..  Lvuian  SC 
Jnylor.  .Mrs.  Dorothea  K..  *  Uakelruui; 
f  Ja. 

Taylor.    Mr.s.    Dorothy  L..  .lacksoii. 

Taylor,  Kvelyn.  Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Iaylor,  Mr.s.  Frances,  Mor;ranton.  \.C 
Tay  or,  Mr.s.  ,Tane  B..  Morjcantou,  N.C 
Jaylor.  Mrs,  Jean,  Salein.  Ores 
Taylor.  ,Terry  Bay.  O^den,  Utah 
Taylor,  John  K..  Salem.  Orej;. 
Taylor,  Leonard,  Pulton.  Mo 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Lucile  X..  Delavau.  Wis. 
C  lif  HnutiuKton  Bark. 


Iaylor.  Mrs.  Behekiih  L..  Wilson  XC 
Ta,>'Uir.  Uobert,  North  Salem.  NY    *  ' 
raylor.  Velda  L..  Danville.  Kv* 
Teas,  .^Irs.  Susan  B.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Tedfnrd.  Mrs.  .BiAnne,  Wiuston-Saleui. 

Tegeder.  Robert  W..  0|:den.  Utah 
leets.  Mrs.  B(»verly  J..  Salem,  Oreir. 
Teets.  Mr.  Royal.  Salem.  Ore^^ 
Teitelbauui.   Bernard.  White  Blaius, 

Tell;:ui,  Mrs.  Joan,  Tucson.  Ariz, 
rellain,  William.  Tucson.  Ariz. 
Teinplin.  Mrs.  Carol.  Jacksonville.  Ill, 
Tenn  s.  Mrs.  C.  Ann.  Berkeley.  Calif. 
^^I^l^l^l    ^'""f-    I>onaldiaa.  Blver.side, 

Teransco.   Dr.    Larry,  .Tohnsou  Citv. 

Tenn.  '  * 

Teresita,  ^i-U-r  Mary.  Randolph,  Mnss. 

CiiTif"'  Simla  Cbira, 

Torreri.  Herbert.  Santa  Ana.  Calif 
lorruionl.  Theresa  A..  Scranlon,  Ba. 
Terry.  ^Ir.s.  Joyce  A..  Torram-i*.  C:iiif 
lostut.   Kldred   W.,  Oklnhoam  Citv! 
Okla. 

Tetlow.  .Tosephine  A.,  ritlshuru'h  Ba 
'^'*Barl""cnlif''''''"''  "»»ti"Kto» 
Teul)(»r.  Ilarrmut,  Allen.«^'lo\vn.  Nil 
TliaK^r.  Rev.  Earl  J.,  West.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Thateher.  l.sabelle,  0;:den.  Utah 
IJieresa.    Si.sler    Miriam,  Randolph, 

Thetford,  Mrs.  Mande.  Sulphur.  Okla. 
1  leurer,  Deborah,  New  Orleans.  La. 
lluorfeider.  ^H-.s.  Katy  L..  Houston. 

Tex.  * 
Thiede,  Lester  E.,  Chieaeo.  III. 

Mrs.    Vir«iuia.  Glendahs 

Tliill    Sirs.  Dorothy,  Slonx  Falls.  S. 

Dak.  * 
Thomas.  Al.vc(^  Riverside.  Calif. 
Hionuis.  Mrs.  Annie,  Jack.son.  Miss. 
Ihonias,  Cbarlivs  Danville.  Kv 
1  houias,  Mrs.  rhuuh^ll.  Enid.  Okla 
Ihonias,  Mr.<.  Grace  D.  Salem.  Orosx 
J  houia.s,  Jasper  N..  Houston,  Tex 
i  honias.  Mrs  Johnnie,  Sulphnr,  Okla. 
rhouias.  Judy,  Bochester.  NY 
^'^Fla^**'*'  L..  n.  Walton  Beach, 

Thouip.sou,  Auu^Iia.  Ft.  Collins.  Colo. 

Tex**^""'  Annette  S.,  Dallas. 

Thompson.  Bea,  Can.vou.  Te\- 
1  hnnii)son.  Oeorije,  Omaha.  Nebr 
Thompson,  Joe  Kil.  A\!stln.  Tex 
rhompsou.  Mrs.  Lois,  Warren,  .^lleh. 
1  hompson.  Lowell  A..  Tuo.son.  Arl-^ 
Ihonipsou,  Mrs.  Martha  F.  E..  Dau- 
ville.  Ky. 
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Thompson,  Mnry  Ann,  O.-iklMiid,  Calif. 
Tlioin|>s(»n,  Hr.  Ul<rli:ua  K.,  Nc<-<lli:uii, 

Tliom|)soii,  Tony  A"»^ 
Thorns,  Mrs.  .Tnnlco   L.,  MaiUniUnn, 

Thomson,  Uohort  J..  St.  Aujinstine,  Kin 
Thomson,  Ruth  Ami.  AVi^.^t  Trenton, 
\  7 

Thoroson,  Mr.s.  Mnrgarot.  Vancouver, 

Thornton,   Mrs.    Ell/ahoth,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
Thornton,  Mrs.  Linda    .TacUson,  Miss. 
Tliornton,  William  A.,  Uiverside,  (  nlif. 
TImish,  Mrs.  Saxcm  S.,  HirminKlmm, 

Threalkeld,  Mrs.  Franees,  T>:jnas.  Tex. 
Thurlier,   Allxirt    K.,    N<Mth  Ogdon, 

TlS  Rov.  I.  M.,  1-aijlmult  Minn. 
Tiano,  Mrs.  U.  Gwyn,  Santa  Ik\ 

Tihl^Ho,  Cannen    S.,   St.  Augustine, 
Fla 

Tlberio,  Mrs.  Kloiso,   St.  AUKUSlinc, 

Tidwell,  Genoa  E.,  Sull>hur,  Okla. 
Tiff,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Shawnee  Mission, 

Kans.  ,„ 
Tiffany,  .lohii,  Dixon,  111. 
Tlllev,  Susan,  Austin,  Tex. 
Tilliiiirhast,  Kdward  AV.,  Tueson,  Arl/. 
Tinilhi,  ratrifia,  Serauton,  Tn. 
Tinuu'V,  Mrs.  Irene,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Tims,  Martha  A.,  Lenexa,  Kaiis. 
Tinsley,  Mrs.  Chrlstliiu  E.,  Houston, 

To\  , 
Tinsman,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Battle  Ground, 

AYnsh. 

Tinsmith.  Ernest  G.,  Bronx,  N.V. 
Tinsmith,  Mrs.  Vllnia,  Greonlleld,  N.H. 
TIsdalo,  Hope,  Austin,  Tex. 
Titsworth,  Elizabeth  E.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Tltns,  .Tames,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Titus,  James  B.,  Spencerport,  NA. 
Titus,  Susie,  Tustln,  Calif. 
T(il>ertson,  Mr.s.  IVarl,  AMnnlpeg  19, 

Man.,  Canada       „    ,  „  .-v 
Tobias,  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  Isllp, 
Todd.  Andrew,  Northrldire,  Calif. 
Tollefson,  Olaf.  Salem.  Ore?. 
Tomlln,  Bill,  BocKford,  III. 
Toms,  Mrs.   Julia    II.,  ChattanooRO, 

Tom""'  IIoltMi    A.,    San  Bernardino, 
Calif 

Toohev",  .Terome  F.  Jr.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Toomev,  Sister  Eileen.  Bandolph,  Mass. 
Toomey,  Mr.s.  Jean  E.,  Grand  Blanc, 

Totle^Mrs.  Lauren,   Morton  Grove, 

Torbort,  Fayo  D.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Touch,  .ToAnn,  M.,  Archbald  IM. 
Tower,  Mrs.  .Tanot   C,  ln<llanapobs, 

Trabiuan,  Bernke.  l?^^''^^!;  ..^"^^ 
Tracy,  D«»lores  Marie,  AMntc  IMains. 

N  Y. 

Train.  Alhe,  Pembroke,  N.H. 
Tninb  Mrs.  Goldle  S.,  Atlanta,  f.a. 
Travlor  Robert,  Council  Bluffs  Iowa 
Travlor,  AYllllam  C,  EHnt,  M<t:h. 
Trbovevlrh,  Goldle,  AYashlnu'ton,  D.C. 
Treb!  Mrs.  Snsau.  Plover.  AMs. 
Trevarthon,  Mrs.  Marjorle,  ^  anconver, 

Trh'hcr^^  Mrs.  Marjorie  M.,  Morpinton. 

TrMMMt.  Raymond  F.,  West  Hartford, 

Trb?"olVo.   Kenneth   II.,   San  PicKo. 

Troiano,  Mr.<.  Ellen  C,  PittsburRh.  Pa. 
Trnbov,  Mrs.   Phyllis   S.,  Colnmbns, 

Trott,^.7oau  V.,  Edmonton  0*2,  Alberta, 

Canada 
Trujlllo,  Lydlo,  Buffalo, 
Trukkeil.  Elaine  M.,  Faribault,  Mbm. 
Tubb,  Lonule,  T/ittle  Bock,  Ark. 
Tucci,  Mark,  Trenton.  N..7. 
Tueelnardl,  Mrs.  Norma,  Aancomei, 

Tuednanli.  Richard.  Vancouver.  AYash. 
Tucker,  .Tack  F..  Sulphur,  Okla. 
Tucker,  Mary,  AVausau,  AMs. 
Tnlnlnjra.  Mrs.  Phyllis,  Onmlw,  Ncbr. 
Tule,  Donna  B..  Tallahassee,  I-hi. 
Tnrlev,  Bruce  E.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Tnllos,    Mrs.    Constance,  Knoxvllle, 

Tullos?  Olouse.  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
Tilma,  Richard  AV.  Sr.,  AYllllnijboro, 
N  .1 

TuiMiP,  Carmen  M.,  GreeiiTield,  N.H. 
Turecheck,  Dr.   Armln   G.,  Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
Tnreeheck,  Mrs.   Elsie   B.,  Colorado 

Sprhms.  Colo. 
Turk,  Bernlce  O.,  AVashlnstou,  H.C. 
Turk,  Hosea,  BlrmlnKhnm.  Ahi. 
Tnrke,  Mrs.  Nora  M.,  JaeUsonvlllc,  III 
Turlev.  Brnce  E.,  AYllson.  N.C. 
Tnrnbnll,  Maxlue,  Tucson.  Ariz. 
N  C 

Tntile,  Mrs.  Bernlce  O.,  Morpinton. 

Tuttle,  Marvin  O.,  MorRanton.  N.C. 
Tattle.  Mrs.  Mary  IV,  Moru'anton,  N.C. 
Tweedle.  David,  Athens,  (Ja. 
Twidwell,  Marjorie  B.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
TwInlnR,  J.  Dean.  Muncle,  Ind. 
Tysou,  Mrs.  Thore.sa  D.,  Baton  Roujfc, 

T,vskiewlcz,  Mrs.  Arlenc  J.,  Chicago, 
'ill. 
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Hvv,  Wnltor  1).,  Sioux  Fnlls,  S, 

riirlir.  Mrs.  KInino.  (Jnvlov,  Colo 

I  I(lr.v«'li,  Mrs.  .loan  M.,  Uohwinsdnlo. 

>Ir.s.  KIix.;il)oth  I'.,  Danvillo, 

niiior,  Mrs.  CJcorffIa  K,  Siilom,  On% 

Inu-r,  llioinns  A..  S.il.Mn,  Oroi; 
'  Mrs.    Ktlu.I    A.,  Foiitann, 

'''[Jjjjrlini,  Alls.  KaHileon,  P.,  MorKan- 

rmlmvoo(i  Mrs.  Lillian  M..  riidlnua- 

polls,  IikI. 
Viianw  Clainv  Kronx,  NV 
ri»(l(Wifr,  David   R..   I'ofoninc.  Md. 
.»»?"/f^',?"<*.v  J.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I  null,  Kathlotfn,  Omaha,  Xohr. 


VnlonHno.  Hrncc  C,  Scrnnton,  l»n. 
JiinAk(Mi,  Praiii'is,  Rochcsfrr,  N  V 

V:inJln,kio,*Barlmr:i  R.,  Wa.sIiinfrton. 


Van  CoU,  Dnniol  M.,  Cnvc  Sprinir  Oa 
\;m(I<Tvoor,   Mrs,  ColoUc,  IVok.skil!; 

^'rtnli'^"""*^^**"'  Thomas  Jr.,  Ogdon, 
^'1^  Calif"*  Francis- 
^  Mirh^'''^*'*""'  ^^r.s.  Sharon,  Dofroif, 
^''vnio,"M(?'  ^  ".v»tts. 

Van  Mnnon,  Marion,  Sunny valo.  Calif 


\oolo.  AFnry.  Ypsihinfi,  Mich. 

John,  Washington,  X.T 
Vonhira,  Mrs.  Ihirhara  Anion/ Irwin, 

Vordccauna,  Ro.<?oniarv,  Bronx  XY 
\  (T^'nrn  Kathloon,  C.,*Middlcto\vn,*  R  I 
Jesoy,  Sister  Clairo.  Randolph,  Mas.s' 
Vet  or.  Carol  E.,  St.  PanI,  Minn. 
^oWna,   M^.^.   rsaholle,  Pctorhoronph, 

vinTo'  Vf'-'*  ^I'y-''^'  ^Fi^ldlotown,  Conn. 

Calif.  ^  ^'''^ 

yiniii:,  .Toanno.  Omaha,  Xchr 
V  lok,  c.rai'o  M.,  Tronton.  N.,T 
\  .ssor,  Mrs.  Sharon,  Plioonix,  Ariz 
MUlo,  Sister  Oando  Maria,  Brooklyn, 

Vivian,  Ro.so  M.,  Maiden,  Mas*; 
\  luir.    rionry,    Vanconvcr    l."5,    B  C 
Canada  " 

^  Mo*^'  ^^nrilyn  K.,  St.  Loni.s, 

Von  Drach,  Rohert,  Levlttown,  Pa. 
\ou  llokner.  Jim  K.,  Richmond,  Calif 
\o.<?e  Mrs.  E<Iio,  Lake  O.swogo,  Or<»R 
Art»oland,  Richard  S.,  Monterey,  Calif. 

W 


^  Callf'""^'  UP>""'^ 
^  Tld  HyattsvilhN 
Vnn  RooIcel  Willis,  Portland,  Ore? 
^'ylno!'ui   '         I^orothy,  Jack.^on. 
VanSnJiton*.  Mr.s.  Oslo,  Salom,  Orop 
K*'*'''"'  Mrs.  Betty,  Great  Falls, 

^X^J^^""*  Vanconver, 
y.'mnick,  Andrew,  Ardsh»v  NY 
Aawinoz.  Lanra,  APO  Xc\v  York  NT 

sT'  ^^^^'^  Spartanbnri; 
Vasys,  Mrs.  Mary  R.,  San  Antonio, 
VnuKhan,  Rdna  M.,  Ilonston,  Tex 

i\a  "^""''^'^  HyattsVille, 

Vaiight,  Mrs.  Rlizaheth,  Danville.  Ky. 


\Udo,  Sarah.  Cave  Sprinu,  Ga 
AAnde,  Mrs.  Sn.san  I..,  Daihis,  Tex 
Manner,  C.  Richard  FII,  Anmrillo,  Tox 
AJapnor,  Pamela,  Pottstown.  I'a 
\\M  I ,  Mrs.  AllolM  \v.,  Jacksonville,  III. 
\\ah ,  Howard  P.,  Jacksonville,  ill. 
\\txh\  Uwis  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
AJ  a  I ,  Roper,  Conncil  BlulTs,  Iowa 
Kl^''"'*"'  ^^rs.  Helen,  Boca  Raton, 

Wajirle.  Jackie.  Tallahassee,  Phi 

U,  Knpene,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Ma  t,  Mark  A.,  Frederick,  Md 

u'n  I'  ^[?'  ^l"'''r^'  '^^  Frederick,  Md. 
\U  ts,  Mrs.  Lynda  T.,  Rome,  Ga 

Sv,'okfa''*  "^I'>n   n.,  Oklahoma 

Waldorf,  Frederick  Preston,  Vineland. 

Wales,  Billy  R.,  Riverside,  Oalif 
ker.  Arch,  Stanford.  Kv.  * 
ker,  Mrs  R.  Rnth,  TTnlversity,  Ala. 

xl^'ll^'^'L^'        Stanford,  kv. 
Ma  kcr,  N.  P.,  Spartanhiirp,  S.C 
AAalker,  Rnth  P.,  Los  Anceles  Calif 

llT^i  ^'?u  ^'^"'^^  KnoxwR  Tenu! 
Wa  ,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,  Raymond,  N.II. 
Wa  I,  Mrs.  Panlinc,  Danville,  Kv. 
Wa  ace,  Snsan,  Knoxville,  Tenn.' 
^^11.  William,  H.,  T^s  Vepas.  Xev. 
Wallis,  Ann,  Austin,  Tox 
Wallis.  Mrs.  Janieoc  M./ Santa  Pe.  N 
Alex. 

Tnlladcgf,. 
Wnlmnn,  Neil,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 
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Wnlinsloy,   Cimstiuicc*    Los  Aimolos» 
Calif. 

Wiilsh,  Mrs.  Aim  Marie.  Ka^-vlllo,  X.Y. 
AVfilsli,  Jean  M.»  Newark,  N.J. 
WmIsIi,  Patricia,  KufTalo,  N.Y. 
Walter,  Dr.  Gerard  G.,  Roeliester.  N.Y. 
Walter.  Knreii»  Hrii.sli,  Colo. 
Walters,  Glenn  C,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Walters,  Helen  P.,  Snnta  CInrn,  Calif. 
Walters,  Mrs.  Marion.  Ounilia,  Nebr. 
Walters.  Snni,  Anniston.  AIn. 
Walter.sdorf.  Mrs.  EInn,  Omalm,  Nebr. 
Wnltnuin,  JoHetli,  Colorado  Spriug.s. 
Colo. 

Wnltrip,  Mrs.  Betty.  Fnlton,  Mo. 
Wanipler,   Dennis   W.,   Santu  Rosa, 
Calif. 

Wannt,  Mrs.  Mnry,  Amlierst,  N.Y. 
Wand,  Carl,  Forest  Hills.  N.Y. 
Wnnsi  Mrs.  Tninie  C,  Kast  r^inslug, 
Mieh. 

War  Choi,  Unrbarn,  Roehester,  N.Y. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Agnes  B.,  Perryville,  Ky. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Dorotliy,  BInckfoot,  Jdaho 
Ward,  Mrs.  Rosie,  Jnekson,  Miss. 
Ward,  Mrs.  Sam,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Ward.  Virginia  M.  Danville,  Ky. 
Warden,  Mrs.  Sberldnn,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mieli. 

Ware,  Margaret  L.,  Tnllnlm.ssee,  Fla. 
Warner,  Don  W..  Ogden,  Utnli 
Warren,  Ann  .Mills,  Washington.  D.C. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Betty  C,  JncJcson,  Miss. 
Warren,  Mrs.  Carrie,  Oinnbn,  Nobr. 
Warren,  Juditli  Gibson,  Plnttsbiirgli, 
N.Y. 

Warren,  Mrs.  Mozelie,  Austin,  Tex. 
Wasell,  Mrs.  Irene  L.,  Ingle  wood,  Calif. 
Wasliburn,  Arthur  0.,  Denver,  Colo. 
Waterman,  Joan,  Jacksonville,  Fia. 
Waters,  Ix>e  L.  Carol  Stream,  III. 
Waters,  Sharon,  J.,  Tustin,  Calif. 
Watkins,   Mrs.  Caria,  North  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 
Watkins  Mrs.  Dorotliv  II.,  Pittsburgli, 

Pa. 

Watkins,  Earl,  Dolavan,  Wis. 
Watson,  Cliefera,  Evanston,  III. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Evelyn  W.,  Morganton, 
N.C. 

Watson  Dr.  Guy  A..  Ilyattsvillo,  Md. 
Watson,  Mrs.  Jean  B.,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Watson,  Robert  C,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Wangaman,  Mrs.  Jane  W.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Way,  Myrna,  Stowall,  Tox. 
Waye,  Coustaneo  K.,  Ronmey,  W.  Vn. 
Waynian,  Mrs.  Martha  S.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Wayner,  William  II.,  Canton,  Oldo 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Rdltii,  Staunton,  Va. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  Phoebe,  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Weaver,  Dr.  Ross  M.,  Provo,  Utah 
Wol)b,  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  A.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 


WeblKT,  Mr.s.  Kllxabeth  M.,  Spartan* 

burg,  S.C. 
WelK»r,  CJayle,  Soranton.  Pu. 
Weber,  Jluuuie  D.,  Clalrton,  Pa. 
Wel>ster,  Marian,  Webster,  N.Y. 
Weed,  Margar(*t,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
W(?el;s,  Lucie  E.,  Newark,  Del. 
Weguer,  Willielni,  Delavan,  Wis. 
Weber,  Virginia,  Sea  CiifT,  N.J. 
Welirii,  Ko!»ert.  Washington.  D.C. 
Weida,  Lois  Jean,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Welduer,  Eunice,  Mill  Neek.  N.Y. 
Weinberg,  ^Irs.  Audrey,  Oyster  Bay, 

N.Y. 

Weir.  Robert  C,  Lansing,  Mieh. 
Weleh,  Mrs.  Benlali,  Rome,  Gn. 
Weleli,  Cbiiries  W.,  Annnndale,  Va. 
Weleh,  Guy,  Rome,  Gn. 
Welsh,  Kitty,  Itedondo  Bencli.  Calif. 
Weller,  Uoseuuiry  J).,  Oxen  Hiii,  Md. 
Welling,  Jean,  North  Ogden,  Utuli 
Wells.  Mr.s.  Catherine  P.,  Flint,  Mieh. 
Wells,  CImrles  A.,  Flint,  Mieh. 
Wells,  Miss  Dennne,  Riverside.  Calif. 
Wells,  Douglas  0.,  Metalrie,  La.  ^ 
Wells,  Mrs.  John  B.,  Raleigh.  N.C. 
WclLs,  Sally,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Wells,  Wlllinui  II.,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Welsli,  Mrs.  Verna  T.,  Miami,  Fin. 
Wenuing,  Judy  A.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Werner,  DaWnyne,  Staunton,  Vn. 
Wesley,  Mrs.  Zelnin  Ij.,  Hynttsvllle,  Md. 
West,  Mrs.  Angeicen,  Austin,  Tex. 
West,  David  C,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
West,  Mrs.  EIIznl>eth,  J'neksonville,  III. 
West.  Miss  Kay  E.,  Northridire,  Calif. 
West,  Larry  E..  Frederick,  Md. 
Westendorf,  Mrs.  Esther,  Cedar  Fail?*, 
Iowa 

WeslfnII,  Juilith  Marie,  Staunton,  Vn. 
WeslfnII.  Norma,  Denver,  Colo. 
Wetzel,  Rodger  W.,  Devils  Lake,  X. 
Dak. 

Wlinley,  Mr.s.  Katlierlvn,  Codartown, 
On. 

Wlieeler,  Kathleen,  Allstou,  Mass. 
Wheeler,  Mrs.   Leotn   F.,  Coluudiu.s, 
Ohio 

Wheeler,  Mrs.   IjCsUc,  Baton  Rouge, 

Whisnmn,  Cliarles  E.,  Iiidinnnpolis,  Ind. 
WIdtaker,  Mrs.  Frances,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
White,  Dorothy,  t;nion  City,  Tenn. 
WIdte,  Mrs.  Frances,  Austin,  Tex. 
WIdte,  Mr.s.  Gall  J..  Ann  Arbor,  Mieh. 
White,  Mrs.  Gloria  W.,  Norwieli,  Conu. 
White,  Jleury  L..  Elkton,  Flu. 
White,  John,  Raymond,  Mi.ss. 
WIdte,  M.M.,  Vancouver  8,  B.C.,  Canada 
White,  Mrs.  Susan  W.,  Ilattleslnirg, 
Miss. 

WIdte,  Mr.s.  Viola  W.,  Elkton,  Fla. 
WIdte,  Walter  E.,  Gooding.  Idaho 
Whltciiousc,  Mrs.  Karia,  Dunvliie,  Ky. 
Wblteiiouse,  Mrs.  Mary,  Danville,  Ky. 
Wblteimrst,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Orlando,  Fla. 
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AVIiitiniro.  .Tninos  E..  Kocliuck,  S.C. 
Wliitnf.v,  Kfimotli,  Vniicoiivcr,  Wnsli. 
\V!iilm»y,  J'ntiicin,  Wsconsin  naplds. 
Wis. 

Whitsoii,  Kdward,  T.,  .Tr.,  Groonvlllo, 

Whitson.  .Tndy,  T.Htlo  Rock.  Ark. 
Whitt,  Alonzo,  Chicngo,  III. 
Whittcnliorg,  .Mrs.  Concilo  D.,  Cowpons, 
S.C. 

Whltworth,  Jimmy  II.,  Cnvo  Spring. 
On. 

Wiclimnn,  Dinim,  Qnoon.s  Villnpc,  NY 
Wick,  R  Mnrslmll.  Ilcnricttii,  N.Y. 
Wickinnn,  CInndiji,  Snn  Pnldo,  Cnlif. 

Ivi.s^'^^'"'  Stevens  Point, 

Widinor,  Ilcnry.  .Tncksoiiville,  III. 
Wiohc.  Mrs.  MnrKurcte,  Oro.si,  Cnlif 
Wilhiir,  Kliznbcth,  Wostlnook,  Mniiie 
Wilcox,  Gordon,  Minnonpolis,  Minn. 
AVild,  Bnrlmrn  L.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Wildinff,  Dnvid.  Goodin^r,  Idjilio 
Wilkorson,  Honry  L.,  linton  Uoiige,  I.Ji 
Wilkes,  Mrs.  Penny  T.,  Tncson.  Ariz. 
W  Ikio,  Mrs.  .Tosie  T.,  Splndnio,  X.C. 
AVilkins,  Frances,  Bronx.  X.Y. 
Wilkinson,  Donald  F.,  Snntn  Fe..  X. 

Mex. 

AViIkin.son,  Mrs.  Mnttie  I..,  Jnckson, 
Miss. 

AVilkinson,  Myrlene,  Ynnconver,  Wash 
Willnrd,  MnrRnret  S.,  PittslnirRli,  Po. 
AVillcoxon,  Dorothy,  Austin,  Tex. 
Willenisuin,  Tenn,  Roniney,  W.  Vn. 
Willinni.s,  Mrs.  Bnrnimm,* Austin,  Tex 
Williams,  Carl  L.,  Mor^nnton.  N.C. 
Williams,    Mrs.    Carolyn.  Knoxvillc. 
Tenn. 

WilliauKS,   ^Irs.   Diane  R.,  Colorado 

Springs,  Coio. 
Williams,  Donna  K.,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.,  Romney, 

W,  Vn, 

Williams,  Jfrs.  Elvira.  Onmha.  Xebr. 
Williams.  Eunice  E..  Salem,  N..T. 
Wlllinins.  Jlrs.  Helen,  Fulton,  Mo. 
WilUnms.  Mrs.  .Tane,  MorKantou,N.C. 
Williams,  Mrs.  .Tewell,  Austin,  Tex. 
Williams,  .Tudith,  I^indover,  Md. 
WilUnms,   Katherine  A.,  Universitv. 
Ala. 

Williams,  Mrs.  Laura  F.,  .Tackson,  Miss. 
\\  llianis,  ^Irs.  Lenora.  Jackson,  :^Ii.ss. 
Williani.s,  ^larcus.  Austin.  Tex. 
Williams,   Mrs.  Marilyn,  :^Iorganton, 
N.C. 

Williams.  ^lartha,  Talladega.  Ala. 
WilUams.  Norman.  Sr.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
AMlliams.  ^Irs.  Sharon,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Williams,  ^Irs.  Sondra  S.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Williams,  William  H.,  Plttsford,  N.Y. 
Williamson,  Mrs.  Blaine,  ICnoxvllle, 
Tenn. 


AVillianison,    :Mrs.    Katbryn.  AVnlniit 

Cn'i'k,  Calif. 
Willbinison,  Mr,s.  Mary  Ella,  AVilson. 

Willie,  Leslie  K..  Gooding,  Idaho 
Willis,  Arthur.  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Willis.  Carol  C.,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
WillLs,  Jlrs.  George,  Lakewood,  Ohio 
Willis.  .Mrs.  Shirley.  Bronx,  NY. 
AVni.s.  Robert  C,  Olathe,  Kiins. 
AVilson.  Mrs.  Betty,  Bloomington,  III. 
AVilson.  Mrs.  Charline.  Knoxvillc.  Tenn 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Frances,  Staunton,  Va. 
Wilson.  .Mr«.  G.  I.,  Salem.  Oreg. 
Wilson.  Grace.  Rome,  N.Y. 
Wilson.  James,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
AViLson.  .Mrs.  .Toyce,  Walkor,  La. 
Wilsou.  Keuueth  L.,  .Tacksonville,  III. 
Wilson,  .Mrs.  Lavorne,  S;iu  Antouio. 
Tex. 

^^o'i!?"*  Spartanburg, 
S.C. 

Wilson,  airs.  .Marie,  Berkelev,  Calif. 
Wilson,  Natalie,  Ilollaud,  ^lich. 
Wilson,  Mm.  Patricia.  Baton  Rouge, 
La. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Rae  E.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Wilson,  Sylvia  E..  Monroeville,  Pa. 
Wilton,  Jlrs.  3^Iao.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Wilt«e.  r^Ir.s.  Francos,  Devils  Lake.  N. 
Dak. 

Willse,  Lyie  A.,  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 
Winter,  airs.  Pauline,  Fulton,  aio. 

-"^^r-s.  Annie  C.  Spartanburg, 

Winifred.    Sister   Deni.se,  Randolph. 
Mass 

Winsett,  Anu.  West  Covina,  Calif. 
Winter,  Mrs.  Dorotliy.  Cedar  Falla 
Iowa 

Winter,  Si.ster  Phyllis.  Chicago,  III. 
^V|^<^Jii"»yer,   Juditli,   Locust  Valley, 

Wi.«ner,  Jlrs.  Joan,  New  York  N.Y. 
WLsnieski,  Ann  Marie.  Dodge,  Nclir. 
Wisser,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  Salem,  Oreg. 
Wi.ssnuin.  airs.  Kareu.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Witczak,  airs.  Betty,  Riverside.  Calif. 
Witberell,  Joyce  S..  Riverside.  R.L 
Withrow.  airs,  atargaret  S.,  Lanbam. 

aid. 

Witt.  airs.  Therese,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 
Woebke,  John.  Staunton,  Va. 
Woenier,    ains.   aiarj-.   Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

WolTord,  airs,  aiartha  .L,  Galveston. 
Tex. 

Wobieb.  aiarvin.  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex 
Wolf.  Donna.  Oxon  Hill,  aid. 
Wolfe,  aiary.  St.  Augtistine,  Fin. 
Wolir,  Loui.se,  Sulphur,  Okia. 
WolfT.  Sydney,  Perry,  N.Y. 
Wollaston,  Roy  A.,  aiilton,  Ont,  Can- 
ada 

Wollenweber,  airs,  aiarilyn  K.,  Foun- 
tain Valley,  Calif. 
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Woudor,  Guy,  Vancouver,  Wash. 
Wi>njr,  ^Irs.  Knin,  riioonix,  Ariz. 
\V(MHl,    Mrs.    Cliarlolte,  Noweastlc, 
Okla. 

Wood,  Clu-istiiio  L.,  My.slic,  Conn. 
Wood.    David»    Falmouth  Forosido, 
>hiino 

Wood,  Knjrcnc,  Newcastle,  Okla. 
Wood»  Mrs.  Gladys,  Knoxvillo,  Tonu. 
Wood.   Mva.   Mnrgarct   K.,  ])ou^i;la.s, 
Alaska 

Wood,  Marvin,  Littlo  Rock.  Ark. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Tholmn  II.,  I.omita,  Calif. 
Wood,  Wilhnr,  Knoxvillo,  TtMin. 
Wood.  Mrs.  WilniM,  Uochpstcr.  X.Y. 
W(»odhnrn.  Mr.s.  Don,  IJncoln.  Xohr. 
W«»odh.v.  Ronald  D.,  Morj:anlon.  N.C. 
W<UHlni!T,  Irvan  L.»  Orinrta,  Calif. 
Womlruni,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Stannton,  Va. 
WimkIs,  RnMida,  Del  Vallc,  Tex. 
Woods.  Mr.s.  Lnoie  S.,  Roninoy.  W.  Va. 
Woodson,  Winifred  U,  Chnrlottesville, 
V». 

Woodward.  Jean,  Unrtalo^  N.V. 
W(»olloy.  Mrs.  Shirley,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Wiwdcn.  Farri.s.  Woodward.  Okla. 
Word.  MnriH.  Ilonston,  Tex. 
Wratliall,   Mrs.   Gloria,  l]illsl»oron;;h, 
(*alif. 

Wri;;ht,  Mrs.  Avi.s,  Stannton,  Va. 
Wri>?lit,  Dwi^rlU  T.,  Mor;ranton.  N.C. 
Wrijrht,  Mrs.  Kvelyn  N.,  Jack.sonville, 
Hi. 

Wrijrht,  Hal,  Wilson,  N.C. 
Wri;:ht,  l.yuda,  OkIalK»nia  Citv.  Okln. 
Wri;;ht.  Mrs.  Mary  F.,  Slerlin;;  lleisrhts, 
:Mi(rli. 

WrlKht.  Velnia  M.,  W.  Hartford.  Conn. 
Wnesclicr.  IVter  A.,  ^letairie,  La. 
Wnkadiuovicli,  Mrs.  Flodio,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Wnkadinovich,     Micjluiel,  Riverside, 
Calif. 

Wyks.  Hollis.  I.anil»ortvilli>,  N.J. 
Wyk.s,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Wihniuirton,  Del. 

Y 

Yacohacci.  Mr<.  I»nt:  M.,  Dallas,  Tox. 
Vaiiey,  \  ickio.  Oak  Fark,  III. 
Vaniiacone.  Mrs.  Constance,  San  Fran. 

Cisco.  Calif. 
Varhro.  Mrs.  Fay,  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Yates,  Mrs.  Relle,  Staunton,  Va. 
Yates.  Fred,  Staunton,  Va. 
Yelverton,  Mrs.  Norma,  Wilson,  N.C. 


Yonkiu.  Linda,  Candu'id^e,  Mass. 
Yoder.  Milton.  Stanntou,  Va. 
York,  ^Irs.  Dian,  Memphis,  TiMni. 
York,  ^Irs.  Janet  A.,  Fast  Haven,  Conn. 
York.  Wayne,  TJttlo  Rock,  Ark. 
Vinmjj,  Alice,  Kl  Cerrito.  Calif. 
Yonujj,  Dr  C.  Kllery.  ^lonmoutli,  Or(% 
Yonnjj,  ^Ir.s.  Eli7.aheth.  Rome,  Ga. 
Younjj,  ^Irs.  Kllen  R.,  IMttshnr«ii,  Fa. 
Yonnjr.  (^enr^e  R.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
Yonnjc,  Sister  Lorotta,  RnlTalo,  N.Y. 
Y(nni;:.    Marilyn   E.,  Amlierst,  Nova 

Scotia,  Canada 
Yonn;:.  ^Ilchael  L.,  Morganton,  N.C. 
Ycnms.  Sister  Virginia,  RntTalo,  N.Y. 
Yonng.  ^Irs.  Willa  L.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
Yonngel.son.  Fllcn.  New  York  N.Y. 
Yonngers,  R.  T.,  Snlplinr,  Okla. 
Youngers,  ^Irs.  Retta  T.,  Ola  the.  Kans. 
Yonng.s.  .Joseph  P.,  Portland,  Maine 
Ynst,  William  F.,  Fi.shcrs,  N.Y. 

Z 

Zadek,  ^Irs.  Carol,  Westhnry,  N.Y'. 
Zagata.  Rohert,  Vacaville,  Calif. 
Zalkin.  Fran.  lioston,  ^la.s.s. 
Zaversnik  IMudlis,  Denver.  Colo. 
Zawolkow,  Fsther  G..  Rossnioor,  Calif. 
y.ehr.  Rachel.  Normal.  111. 
55^Mnalis.  Charle.s  J.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Zenor.  Jerry  W..  Ardslev,  N.Y. 
Zihnian.  Diautha,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ziegler.  K.  Fngene,  (^ave  Sliring.  (Sa. 
/lev.  Mrs.  Relie.  ^lelro.se- Park,  Pa. 
Ziev.  Joel  D.,  West  Hartford,  C(»m. 
/Jexinla.  Frank  R.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Zinnnernian,  ^Irs.  Marin  Klena,  Center* 
each.  N.Y. 

/.innnerman.  Mrs.  ^Illdred  S.,  Ilagers- 
town,  ^Id. 

Jiiprick.  Harold,  Calgary  4S,  Alherta, 
(*anada 

'/AUk  ^Irs.  I.ynn.  Arlington  Heights,  III. 
/j)nec.  ^Irs.  Olive.  Winnetka,  111. 
y.ook.  George  A..  Jacksonville,  111. 
Znehl.  Ronald  W.,  IndianafiolN.  Ind. 
Znirner.  IVnelope  Ann,  Ronie,  N.Y. 
Znhn,  Rev.  Dcnmld  W.,  Aurora.  Colo. 
Zwanck,  Shirl(\v.  Ynhn  City,  Calif. 
Zwick.  Leonard  G..  Rocliester,  N.Y. 
Zwieg.  ^Irs.  Virginia.  Wanwatosa,  Wis. 
Zwierko.  ^Irs.  Clierryl  8.,  Reslon.  Va. 
Zwlllenherg,  Mr.s.  Kdith,  New  Roclielle, 
N.Y. 
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INTERPRETERS  FOR  THE  CONVENTION 


Ilciiry  lijorlie— New  York 
.Mrs.  Jpnn  Holes—Louisiniin 
Mflvin  Brnscl — Minnesota 
John  Capic — Georpia 
IMiilip  Croiiluind— American 

(Connecticut) 
iSuc  Dement — Miuuosota 
Patrick  Dowliiig— Soutli  Carolina 
Lloyd  Graunkc — Tennessee 
Harry  Hall— Illinois 
Gerlrudp  Hanes— W.  Pennsylvania 
Alien  Hayek-— North  Dakota 
Ralph  Iloaf:-— New  York  (Rochester) 
CtoorRo  1 1  on  k— Indiana 
Lucy  Lowis— California  (Riverside) 
Janius  Little— New  Mexico 
Colin  McAdams — Minnesota 
Winfield  McChord— Kentucky 
William  MeClu re— Florida 
Klizabeth  O'Brien— NTID 
Lloyd  Parks — Kansas 


Hush  PriokPtl— Mississippi 
Stanley  Uoth — Kansas 
II.  G.  Uoyall.  Jr.— North  Carolina 
Polly  Slialinu— Gallaudet 
KUloii  Sliipmau— West  Virginia 
.Tolni  Sliipniau — Virginia 
Fred  Sparks— American  ( Connect i<Mit) 
James  Staugarouc — NTIU 
Joe  Youngs — Maine 
Kve  Diuker— -Wisconsin 
Mickey  Jones— NTID 
Paul  Peterson— NTID 
Susan  Rose— NTID 
Pauline  Stone — iMisslssippi 
James  Titus— NTID 
(*onnip  Harnes — Alabama 
Richard  Rood — Missouri 
Rieardo  Gonzales— California,  River- 
side 

Mary  Ann  Royster — Kentucky 


SECTION 

Audiologists.  Dr.  J'erome  G.  Alpiner 
Coaches  k  Physical  Eduoation,  Mr. 

Warren  Fauth 
Communication,  Dr  H.  W,  Barkuloo 
Contributed  Papers,  Dr.  William  X. 

Craig 

Curriculum,  Dr.  Doiu  Hicks 
Day  Programs.  Dr.  John  D.  Harrington 
Kductttional  Media,  Dr.  Gilbert  Delgado 
Federal  Programs,  Dr.  Frank  Withrow 
Library.  Mrs.  Anna  Huff 
Mathematics,  Mn  John  Kubis 


LEADERS 

Multi-handieapped,  Dr.  J.  G.  Deniezn 
Post  Secondary  Programs.  Mr.  Robert 

Lauritsen 
Prc-School.  Dr.  Freeman  McCounell 
Principals  &  Su|)ervisiug  Teachers.  Mr. 

Wlurteld  McChord,  Jr. 
Reading  &  Language.  Mr.  KiMiuetli  R. 

Lane 

Teacher    Prei>aration.    Mrs.  Marlvn 
O'Neill 

Vocational  Education,  Mr.  HoUis  W. 
Wyks 
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SKCOND  NATIONAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PARENTS  SECTION 

OF  THE 

CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS 
OF  THE  DEAF 
ARKANSAS  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  LITTLE  ROCK 
June  25,  2G  and  27,  I37I 
PROGRAM 

Vriilay^  June  25 
3:00  i).m.—Registrntion. 

7:00  p.m.— JSocial— Sponsorcil  by  the  Arkan.sn.s  PTCA.  Film— "Never  to  Hear 
the  Wind." 

Saturday,  June  26 

8:45  n  m.— Opening  Session— Mr.  Roy  K.  Holeomb,  Cbairman  CAID  Parent 
Section,  presiding. 

Invoention—Rev.  Robert  E.  Pnrrisli,  Little  Rock. 
WoleuuiL^Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Mangnn,  President  CAID. 
Int.rodnctions 

Keynote  Speech:  '^Educatiomtl  Crises**,  Dr.  David  M.  Denton,  Superinten- 
dent. Maryland  School  for  the  Denf. 
10:30  a.m.— Rnsiness  Session— Dr.  S.  D.  Roth,  Superintendent,  Kansas  Sehool 
for  tiio  Deaf,  presidini? 

l*resenta(ion  of  liy-laws— Mr.  Clyde  Lee,  Los  Angeles. 
1:30  p.m.— Seeond  General  Session— Mr.  Roy  K.  Holeomb,  elmlrman. 

'Wytholuuif  and  Denial  in  Deafness**,  Dr.  MeCay  Yenion,  AYestern  Mary- 
l.uul  Collcjjc. 

3:00  p.m.— Ru.sino.s.s  Session— Mr.  J.  A.  Little,  Superintendent.  New  Mexleo 
School  for  the  Denf,  presiding 
Elect  ion  of  Oflieei-s. 
0:30  p.m.— Banquet— Hoste.ss,  Mrs.  Mary  .T.  Rhodes. 

A(l(lics.s— "'yVfcsc  Tinics*\  Mr.  Ranee  Henderson,  Superintendent  North 
Ca  rolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Sunday,  June  27 

8:30  a.m.— Third  General  Se.ssion— Dlsenssion  Groups 

Leaders 

1.  /•*w«</rf//.v/M//— Mr.  .John  Locke.  Takoma  Park.  Md. 

2.  .\lr.s.  Mary  J.  Uhode.s.  Greenbelt,  Md. 
a.  OrffOHization—MiH,  Dolores  Yowell,  Lombard,  111. 

4.  Pederal  ScrviceH—Dr,  Frank  Withrow,  ^YashinKton,  D.C. 

n.  Voeational  Rehahilitation^Br.  Marshall  S.  Hester,  I^s  Cniees,  N  Mex 
10:30  a.m.— Panel  Di.seu.ssion  (Group  Leaders)— Tilr.  A.  G.  NorrLs,  Moderator 
11:15  a.m.— AYrap-up  Speaker— Mr.  Maleolm  J.  Norwood,  Edueation  Offieor! 
U.S.  Offlee  of  Edueation. 

KEYNOTE  SPEECH— EDUCATIONAL  CRISES 

Dr.  David  M.  Denton,  Superintendent,  Maryland  Sehool  for  the  Deaf 

There  is  a  certain  appropriateness  in  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Educational  Crises  at  a  National  Parent  Meeting.  Indeed, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  including  this  apcaker,  the  hcait  of  the 

(51) 
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crisis  m  cducntioii  is  in  the  home.  To  considci-  adjiistineuts  in  cdu- 
ciition  dcsimicd  to  ovci-coinc  these  crises,  without  fully  involving- 
piirciits  and  the  home,  would  be  to  divorce  oneself  from  the  reality 
ot  the  problem  and  to  consider  only  the  symptoms. 

Thci-e  IS  also  ii  cei  tain  urgency  about  this  undortalcing;  an  lUffency 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  as  a  nation,  we  are  looking  to  onr  locial 
institutions,  primarily  our  schools,  to  provide  us  with  a  sense  of 
upward,  positive  redirection.  We  dare  not  deny  the  fact  that  this 
IS  tin  era  ol  crisis  and  \ye  dare  not  despair  in  tho  presence  of  this 
liarcl  reality.  It  .seems  almast  paradoxical  that  often  a  moment  of 
crisis  IS,  nulmh  a  monient  of  hope.  It  is  really  n  matter  of  perspec- 
tive. A  present  hope  lios  in  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  identify  these 
crises  in  education  and  cvoii  to  arrange  thoin  on  the  basis  of  priority, 
but  this  is  not  enough.  ^Vo,  imi.st  also  provide  alternatives.  A  whole 
generation  of  deal  childron  arc  out  there  somewhere  dependin<r  on 
us.  It  IS  obvious  to  mo,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  you,  that  the  quality  of 
education  and  indeed  the  quality  of  life  of  this  same  generation  of 
deal  persons,  is  being,  to  a  large  degree,  dcteriiiined  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  do  iiere  this  week.  There  is  no  time  for  dilly,  dallyiu"-  , 
let  this  be  our  mmneut  of  tnith. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  identify  crises,  to  establish  prioritios 
and  to  oiler  alternatives,  than  to  do  so  by  calling  upon  peiisonal 
c.\perienccs  and  to  use,  as  a  point  of  reference,  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

1.  The  CostsiLxicA-nox  Crisis 

Since  communication  is  a  process  which  involves  tho  whole  human 
person,  and  since  comnnmication  is  fundamental  to  normal  human 
•  levelopment,  it  becomes  priority  number  one.  Deaf  children  achieve, 
loarn,  contributo  and  succeed  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  inter- 
act mcaiungfuUy  witli  other-  persons  in  the  environment  and  with 
the  environment  itself.  To  put  it  succinctly,  communication  involves 
Vcoplc  intcmcting  freely  with  -people.  If  we  can  accept  this  premise, 
then  It  becomes  ap|)arent  to  us  tluifc  indeed  wc  have  a  crisi.s  in 
comiminication  m  the  education  of  deaf  children.  Far  too  many  educa- 
tional programs  endoi^e  and  employ  restictive  modes  of  comimini- 
cation which  reduce  the  quality  of  child-child  interaction  to  an 
almost  primitive  level.  Wo  might  as  well  bo  frank  about  this.  Com- 
1,".!!'"'^'^^?  •  •  •  •  '•'^"Si'ngc  skills  evolve  and  expand  through 

usage   Ihis  IS  a  gencrativo  quality  in  language  which  cannot  t)o 

n™„rw^'°''?-  languago  by  being  taught 

language.  We,  instead,  learn  language  by  freely  using  it  with  Suv 
peers,  by  experimenting  with  it  and  by  measuring  it  against  that  of 

i  'T^'^''  •  l-r®"^^-      ""'St  bo  pointed  out  that  wo 

were  not  only  permitted  to  do  this  but  encouraged  to  do  it  without 
preiuclicc  Now,  how  much  languago  can  young  profoundly  deaf 
children  be  expected  to  learn  from  each  other  wfii;n  their  communi- 
cation efforts  are  limited  to  speech  and  speech-reading?  Havo  you 
ever  observed  two  five  year  olctcongenitally  deaf  children  engage  in 
meaningful  conversation  through  speech  and  speechreadingl  This 
question  would  bo  a  most  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  tragic. 

tJ„T^*'''^'""^^  *°^^l'?         ^'"y  embraces  the  concept  of 

Total  Communication  for  all  deaf  children.  By  Total  Communica- 
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tion  is  meant  the  riffht  of  a  deaf  chikl  to  learn  to  use  all  foi^ns  of 
communication  available  to  develop  language  competence  at  ;^ho 
earliest  possible  age.  This  implies  introduction  to  a  reliable  receptive- 
expressive  symbol  system  in  the  i^reschool  years  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  live.  Total  Conuminication  includes  the  full  spectrum  of 
language  modes:  child  devised  gestures,  formal  sign  language, 
speech,  speechreading,  fingerspelling,  reading  and  writing.  Every 
cleaf  child  must  have  the  opportimity  to  develop  any  remnant  of 
residual  hearing  for  the  enhancement  of  speech  and  speechreading 
skills  through  the  use  of  individuiil  and/or  high  fidelity  group  am- 
plilication  systems. 

We  arc  beginning  to  sec  dramatic  changes  amon^  our  upper- 
primary  students  who  arc  9,  10,  and  11  years  of  a^e.  Most  of  these 
students  have  now  had  two  or  three  years  of  a  Total  Communication 
Program.  Traditionally,  reading  oompi-clwusion  levels  for  this  age 
group  have  been  around  second  grade  and  we  have  had  to  settle  for 
increments  of  a  half  ijradc  or  a  .5  gain  per  year.  In  this  group  of 
approximately  40  stuctents  we  are  seeing  many  more  children  achieve 
a  reading  comprehension  level  greater  than  2.5  grade  levels.  Almost 
two-thirds  or  01  per  cent  of  this  group  scored  higher  than  2.5  in 
reading  comprehension  on  the  May  1071  achievement  tests.  These 
students  were  measured  on  the  Gates  MacGinitic  Keading  Tests, 
pjven  more  interesting  perhaps  is  the  observation  that  40  per  cent  of 
this  group  scored  Jl.O  or  better,  while  2^)  per  cent  scored  3.5  or  better 
and  10  per  cent  scored  above  4.0. 

The  increment  from  September  1070  to  May  1971  was  equally 
heartening.  Nearly  one  half  of  this  group  or  4:J  per  cent  made  at 
least  a  full  grade  level  gain.  This  is  much  higher  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. We  attribute  much  of  this  growth  to  .  .  .  better  communi- 
cation on  all  sides  .  .  .  exchange  of  ideas,  etc.,  but  more  basically  to 
signs  which  serve  as  tlic  building  blocks  upon  which  the  congcnitally 
deaf  child  can  develop  his  own  unguistic  base. 

We  are  finding  that  the  knowleclgc  of  signs  spills  over  into  speech 
and  speech  reading  as  well  as  syntax. 

A  recent  classroom  incident  illustrates  the  positive  influence  of 
manual  comnuinicatiou  on  speech  production  of  younc  profoundly 
deaf  childi-cn.  While  visiting  a  class  of  primary  chiklren  recently, 
a  seven-year-old  girl  approached  me  and  told  me  that  she  would 
like  to  do  a  poein  for  nic.  The  teacher  told  her  to  go  ahead  and  do 
the  poem  but  to  remember  the  final  "g"  sound  in  the  word  flag  and 
the  final  "d"  sound  in  the  word  red.  The  child  smiled  and  indicated 
that  she  would  try  to  remember  these  sounds.  She  then  turned  to 
me  and  signed  and  said  simultaneously  .  .  .  "We  love  our  flag"  (as 
she  signed  flag  she  ended  the  gmccful  movement  of  her  right  hand 
by  assuming  tlie  g  formation.  This  act  seemed  to  provide  visual  as 
well  as  kinesthetic  monitoring  for  her  own  speech  production  and 
she  was  able  to  produce  a  very  good  "g"  sound^,  "of  red  and  white 
and  blue".  As  tins  young  girl  signed  and  said  the  word  red,  her 
index  finger  moved  downward  and  outward  from  her  lips  and  her 
right  hand  assumed  formation  "d"  of  tho  manual  alpjhabet.  Again 
being  able  to  use  her  hands  seemed  to  pi-ovide  her  with  the  neces- 
sary feedback  to  aid  in  the  d<5velopmcnt  of  the  rather  diflicult  "d" 


S?"'\^-,P/.?«"''SC;  "ot  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  this  little 
chi  cl  did  this  whole  poem  using  Total  Coniniuni cation  and  with 
full  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  poem  itself.  In  con- 
sidering the  above  statements,  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  key 
to  this  kind  of  pro-M-am  is  the  unstructured  (meaning  no  classroom 
dri  1)  randomized  but  highly  personalized  and  therefore  relevant 
"'Illr^'S,"'''^^^''''"         '"^"fl  •'^'lult  and  child  and  child. 

The  Total  Coiniuunicntion  system  is  employed  throughout  our 
scliool  propm  from  prescliool  through  high  school.  Since  we 
recognize  t hat  comiimiiioation  begins  in  the  home  and  involves  the 
parcntii  and  whole  family,  we  have  had  to  face  up  to  our  responsi- 
bility to  teach  the  parents  how  to  communicate.  At  present  we  have 
eight  regional  parent  communication  classes  in  the  various  cities 
and  towns  across  our  State.  These  classes  are  taught  by  staff  mom- 
I.cr.s  from  the  >raryland  School  for  the  Deaf  .  .  .  both  hearing  and 
deaf  i)ersoiis  It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  these  parent  com- 
munication classes  have  i-eached  approximately  three  fourths  of 
our  faniilias  (siblings  of  our  deaf  children  are  also  involved  in 
classes).  It  will  also  interest  you  to  know  that  our  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  have  voluntarily  given  up  their  evenings  and  nights, 
without  pay,  in  order  to  make  a  contribution  to  parents  and  in  the 
fiiia  analysis,  to  the  doaf  chddreii.  Since  school  opened  last  Sep- 
tom her.  our  staff  membors  have  driveji  over  25,000  miles  at  ni<rht 
explaining  the  coiu-ept  of  Total  Communication  to  u-.ir  parents  and 
l)roviding  thoin  with  thn  necessary  skills.  The  importance  of  parental 
rpsponso  to  this  kind  of  effort  muse  be  stres.spd.  Unless  piirents  are 
willing  to  support  such  a  program,  these  efforts  would  be  futile, 
bo  f«i-,  1  can  proudly  say  our  parents  have  responded.  This  same 
Uiiid  of  thing,  hulics  and  gentlemen,  can  be  done  in  other  states,  as 
well,  and  indeed  mvM.  he  do-ne. 

Before  going  to  the  next  crisis,  the  fnct  should  be  mentioned 
tli.it  in  onr  own  .sHiool  program  wo  attem))t  to  serve  children  and 
liarents,  not  only  at  the  Sclio!  in  Frederick  but  in  the  outlying 
oominuiiities  as  well  on  an  itinerate  basis.  Here  again,  we  t'each 
parents  how  to  communicate  with  their  childi-en,  believing  that  if 
lotal  Communication  is  practiced  in  the  home,  the  child  will  de- 
velop a  much  more  normal  language  capability. 

2.  Crisis  in  Family  Involvemknt 
Perhaps  it  would  shock  you  to  realize  that  many  deaf  children  ' 

Tl Lw'JS  V"^''^-^^"'^'  '""••^'""irf"!  relationship  with 

a  heaung  adult,  "i  on,  ui  course,  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  of  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  homo  life  in  our  Country. 
A  look  at  these  two  realities  then  brings  ns  to  a  full  awareness  of 
the  existence  of  this  crisis  in  the  home.  Far  too  many  mrents  of 
deaf  clnldren  seem  pathetically  unable  to  deal  construct  vcly  with 

feeling  of  burning  resentment  towards  the  family  which  has  un- 
tlmrofcrJT'  blatantly  shut  them  out.  &af  children  Z 
rinnf  f„     ^  non-partiapattm,  noiirvoting  members  of  the  family. 

car  keys  by  parents  ^yho  do  not  even  Imow  the  manual  alphabet 
It  requires  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hearing  members  of 
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the  home  to  help  the  deaf  child  integrate  fully  into  the  family  -Vs 
our  parents  cam  to  comnnmicate  with  their  deaf  children/they 
frequently  toll  i.s  such  things  as  "Jimmy  has  joined  the  family''. 
IS  .'  ^'T  "^o}*?  telling  IS  the  statement  frequently  made  to  us  by 

Thief  iTf if  f'Vi^'^''^"  '•1'°^'^  P'}'*''?*^  '^'^^''^  ^'^'^^"cd  to  commmncate. 
rhcso  little  fellows  quite  regularly  tell  us  "mother  and  daddy  are 

•  •^^r'''^Pf  ^"'^'^  to  appreciate  the  crucial 

importance  of  family  involvement  with  the  deaf  child. 

Our  parent  communication  classes  again  have  been  extremely 
nSfS  J'""S"VS  the  whole  family  together.  During  the  summer 
n  onths,  we  urge  the  whole  family  to  come  to  the  communication 
clus.ses  and  this  includes  the  deaf  child  or  children.  In  such  cases 
we  keep  the  classes  relaxed  and  frequently  use  the  deaf  students 
a.s  i-csource  persons  or  teachers'  helpers.  As  you  can  see,  this  pro- 
an  opnortimity  for  interaction,  but  in  addition  it 
p  ovides  an  opportunity  for  the  deaf  child  to  have  status  and  to 
play  a  role  of  importance. 

In  our.  program  with  Western  Maryland  College,  we  asked  for 
an    obtained,  the  Colleges  permission  to  enroll  parents  of  deaf 

'  hoin'^'if^^'"''',"?'  °*i^^''*  ^'^i]^'**^"  ^  '"•'^""'^^  communication 
class  being  offered  to  college  students.  This  effort  turned  out  to  bo 
lii/rhly  successful.  The  youngest  member  of  the  class  was  a  ten  year 
Ti;i<f'j/n.-"  o^f^  ^^^f  r""'^!:  a  sixty-nine  year  old  mother. 
<rnnv  f  '^''''^  •'^"d  a  hearing  teacher. 

Manjr  01  the  class  sessions  were  conducted  on  our  campus  in  the 
dormi  cry  so  that  face  to  face  communication  could  occur  with 
(JliJnt  chs^es  P'**"™  '^•'^^         continued  in  subse 

Our  Parent  Teacher  Counselor  Association  has  played  a  vei-v 
active  role  in  promoting  the  parent  communication  classes  in  an 
?Snr°  ™P,':o^*'^  f'T'^y  i-clationships.  Our  PTCA  is  now  scheduling 
regiijar  meetings  of  parents  with  representatives  from  the  School 
to  discuss  this  question  of  parental  responsibility  ai:d  family  in- 
voh-eincnt.  Parent.s  in  the  audience,  I  cannot  ove?stras3  tirimpo;. 
timcc  of  your  making  your  deaf  child  a  real  member  of  the  family. 

3.  Ckisis  i.\  ^loiaiiiTY 

tn^Llt^^.f'^^-r"^  biggest  concern  for  the  future  was,  I  would  have 
he  nurtm. £  ;,V"''°''?-n°  ^"sensitivity  to  the  need  for 

the  ni  ituiing  of  our  children  s  spiritual  needs  and  the  seemin"- 
unwillingness  of  our.  social  institut,ii,ns  to  provide  our  children  witK 
S.frfn  f '/'^''S'°"^'^"'^  ^''^^"•^s  sufficient  to  sustain  them 
during  times  of  pei-sonal  crisis,  and  sufficient  to  prepare  them  foJ 

?on£nnt  P.°i"''^'°  f^'T'^!  ^?  P'^?]?^^.  It  socms  that  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  adults  to  timidly  retreat  from  these  areas 

devST'^/'i^'  °'  *°  ^'"?Ply  ^^^^^        f'^'^t  that  c7uld?eS  Sus 
camiot^h^  olni'r^'A''"'^  "'°'''^'  "^"^  spiritual  dimensions 

cannot  bo  overlooked.  As  some  one  recently  pointed  out,  it  seems 

ccolo^  and  the  indignities  rondoi^  our  environment,  that  wo  cS 

about Z"«!fr;-'°  '^f'^^  *°  ""'"^^  °*  spirit.'  I  am  woSd 
about  the  pollution  of  our  social-moral  environment. 
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incnt  would  be  if  wc      omT  '''"P^V  ">is  movo- 

parents  in  this  a.uliencc  uu  to  mf;nfc  ^n""'  ^^"'"'"J?  say  to  fl.o 
■•osponsibilitv  rests  Vmniiu  t..v  n         "  '  ".'T'"  ^^"'""''^'^  ''"^t  thv. 

clreii  tl.iou^rl,  acthc  tS^^^^^^  ^P''  o'T  (loaf  ol.il- 

area  of  responsiijility  ^ '  re  7  ^ ^pI.  "      'I  i«  an 

liand  in  hand.         ^     '""^  ^'"^  "'^''^o'  ""'1  ^''^^  family  must  work- 

e™^^^^^^^^^^^^  concept  of.  justice  fo.- 

I^.lity  to  provide  the  opK'  i'^'  '  '•''^^""si- 

4.  Crisis  in  Tkaciier  Education 

I«>.lnrnl  (>overnn,e„t  i,  t^ie  ea  t'cot^^^^^^  icco.n.ixed  In-  the 

was  enacted  which  provS  SSfera^fx  n  n^rP:^ 

for  teachers  of  tlie  cleaf  S..vor..l  ^„     nmclin;;  for  traniinir  centers 

o'ls  places  across  tl.e  Conn       1^0^^^  "P  "t  vari- 

trained  teachers  of  l.e^fVo    inncs        ?'       "^'"'''^^  ^^"^^ 
ton  years  has  been  relate  I  nor^ne  I  nn.  f     c'»P>asis  over  the  past 
Teacher  preparation  in  th   a  Ja'^of  X  de-ffTl'? 
iMore  university  centered.  Ther^is  Lthi,/!  ,         ^'?T  '""1 
s.t.es,  obviouslV,  but  the  l^int  is  ?1  „   fn  tZ^;''^''i  ^T'^" 
*le\-elopnient.  of  univei-sitv  r-onfoln-j  \    •  •  ""'^  toward  tiie 

for  th^  deaf  and  i.uS  Lf "  i^d^i  TZl^^ 
romote  from  the  trainii  c  nrocccl  J^^^^         soinel.oxy  become  quite 
acr().ss  our  (Country  Im'o  tcndeT '''''  Preparation  centens  ail 
'"""H'ation  philosopl    dleusstn  ^v^^^^^^^^^^  ''J^"'  '"''^'i'' 

oorta.nly  been  an  incfease    ft le    „mV,M  n/'^''^'"  '^'''"'^ 
<'lnssrooms  for  the  deaf  from  V  •  ■  °^  ^cacluMs  inovinft-  into 

not  lK?en  a  reco 'mixal  1  S    f  center..,  h„t  tlie're  l  as 

;>'>oufc  as  a  result  of  hup  -o  -cd  teal;;'!:''"!""'  ,P'"'":?P''.v  brcmS 
t'N.cher  traini.ic  centers  ,Z\Tde  li  S  '»=^"v 
'"ent  with  parents  or  i  iXrs  of  the  °7P"''"'"'ty  for  involve- 
on  usual  to  finddirectoi^of  Sn.ns  fo?^  community.  It  is  „ot 
nr...  of  the  deaf,  unable  to  coumSJ^^^^  Prnparation  of  teach- 
rainiuff  centers  for  teachers  S  tC  ''£f 7^'^  cleaf  per..on.s.  Arany 
to  e.x-chide  deaf  pei^ons  So  miid  for  tho'."  \T^'  *  P^-^cticc 
portaut  thing  is  i-hnt  can  we  do  aboVt  it  '  '  '  '  ^I'O  in,- 

Sch^KThVSf""':^  fLJrr  •^"J-r"^"'^'''"*  of  tl.e  Marvland 
with  the  opening  of  L  scI  oJl^  ^'^^  ^s 

no  other  cl.'oiee  Hian  t^lLS     o  i  "o'^  n";?  .^.S!  ['•'^.■•'^!-  T'"''-  was 
]  hi.s  wo  recogn  zed  asoiilv  n  /omnL      "i-seivice  training;  program 
of  u  full  scale  teachSr  ZCSE  n  J  ^  ^'"^  ^Icvelopinen 

I>cc...nie  a  high  priority^' cT  fijv'^i,  ""^  Sta?e 

preparation  program'  e.vists  Sern  ArPJ  i'"'^ ^'''''chnr 
Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  1".'  f^Hii^'''^  ^""^^'f^'  •'"'^1  ^Ii" 
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picpnntioH  program  .  .  one  which  is  based  upon  the  concent  of 
iolnl  Coiunnmication  and  upon  the  concept  of  a  sharin.r  and  nool- 
in<r  oi  reanircps  by  the  institution  of  liighcr  leaniimr  niul  tho 
pract.cn.n  iac.htv.  The  College  and  the  School  forJlm  Dc/.r^  ov 
ii  ichitionsh.p  ol  .iintiial  respect  and  mutual  need.  The  Ptro.xrth  of 
the  Colleges  co.n.iutme..t  to  this  new  progra.n  and  the  TotnrCom- 

.Uti.ia  1)1.  McCay  \e.-.u).i  an  outstanding  Kesearch  Psychologist,  to 
he  A\cstcni  Maryla.id  Ca.npus.  In  addition  to  Dr.  VernoH  tl.is 
progra,n.h.ns  attracted  other  capable  ed.icato.^,  of  the  de  f  a'nd  5 
now  rccc.v.ug  h,.Kh.ig  f.-on,  the  Fede.-iil  Goveniinent.  T  is  is  tlu- 
o.iIy  prei)a.-at.on  prog.-a.n  in  A.Tierica  which  ciioys  the  c.ido.-sJ- 
"^nl^Ur!  ^^"t.o.,al  Asspciatio...  of  the  Deaf.  Eith^r^deaf  or  hear 
ajip  .cants  are  accepted  .nto  the  program  a.id  a  good  share  of  I  c 
oach.ng  ,s  do.,c  by  dea  faculty  .ne.ubers.  This  is  Ca  ;  nro^r.m 

rhrr.n:.niSn''ci:^^»'"^^''''  i"voivr:Xn7.;''i';; 

an  ac  .ve  .-ole.  Th  s  Spri.,g,  for  example,  t1,c.-e\  asaBi  M 

J    i^o"!?  ^r'o""'  '•^^^^'"W.v  to  establish  Schola,^hi,i  for  Teache.s 

of  the  Deaf  Our  paraits  through  organized  effor  s  and  thro 

H.npi>  lloodPd  the  State  Leg.slatu.-e  w.th  telcpho.ie  calls  and  loff,.  •« 
.J  s..pport  of  this  Scholai^hip  Rill.  Without  t^.e  SiSe  a  d  h 

nol  Pf"  ^^"r""'  "PPiirent  then,  that  paix!.,ts  do  have  V  m  t 

hn^^  ''"h"'"  exercised  to  bring  ab^rcon"t.-,,c  i^^ 

cha.>gc  ..1  the  education  of  deaf  child.-en.  Other  eiXs  of  VlV. 

use  of  poht.cnl  power  by  parents  will  be  meSecuS. 

5.  C.MSIS  IJT  CuRurcui.uM 
Some  pc.-so.is  would  quarrel  with  my  sense  of  nrioritv  md  ^...r 

riS'"-  '\       -u■;icUll^^^dj^ll°i;  ^TSi.^ 

m  futility  iiiilca5  these  first  four  crises  have  been  cWdt  wilh  w  o 
Cv^,  "f^y  y^^^'^^  there  have  -eat^'^ 

odiioational  achievement  of  Sir  lif  d^SlS''  '''' 

rhn  ??ff  1  r/"      ^S'"  currilii  mnr  ie.  is  of  Jhe 

m  ortai^Iy  ^JheS^'i?  H  o^I^'iT        T'^'       «=lS""t  moj 
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ovcr-ompliasizc  teacliinir  and  iinder-einphasizc  learning.  Perhaps  the 
asj?unipt.ion  is  that  the^two  eqn  Ix!  equated.  Teaching  and  learning, 
however,  arc  not  synonymous.  Perhaps  the  point  1  am  trying  to 
make  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  remark  made  by  someone  else. 
This  gentleman  after  studying  the  design  of  a  new  educational 
pmirram,  remarked  that  it  was  built  more  around  prescriptive 
teaching  than  around  individual  learning.  Learning  is  a  highly 
pci'sonal  matter. 

In  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  free  and  honest  self  expression 
and  full  participation  by  all  pereons  involved,  deaf  children  will, 
throiinrh  nitcrnction,  experimentation,  trial  and  error,  not  only 
d(Mi>lop  hut  ihrivc.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  this  begins  and  continues 
at  homo. 

G.  Ckisis  IN  Educational  Puogram8 

The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  dramatic  growth  in  the  school 
nj^c  population  of  deaf  children.  Coat  tailing  this  population  ex- 
plosion has  been  a  nroliferation  of  local  classes  lor  "hearing  im- 
paired'' children.  Ooviously,  many  of  tbcsc  new  programs  were 
needed,  but  the  problem  has  been  that  they  sprang  up  willy  nilly 
with  a  shocking  absence  of  proper  educational  design  and  State 
wide  planning.  This  uncontrolled,  unplanned  bui-st  in  the  establish- 
ment of  local  day  classes  has  been,  to  a  large  degree,  responsible 
for  two  major  problems  facing  the  education  of  the  deaf  today.  Tlie 
lirst  of  these  i^robleins  is  that  as  these  local  classes  sprang  up,  they 
frequently  did  so  by  adopting  a  private  oral  school  educational 
philosophy  and  with  a  poorly  defined  population  of  hearing  im- 
|)aircd  children  having  a  wide  range  of  abilities  and  educational 
needs.  These  classes,  even  though  they  have  espoused  the  concept  of 
integration  of  the  deaf  child  into  the  "hcarins:  world",  have  re- 
mained provincial  in  terms  of  educational  philosophy  and  often 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  adult  deaf  community. 

The  second  problem  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  fii'st  one  and 
that  is  that  an  ever  increasing  number  of  deaf  children  have  failed 
iKM-nnse  of  the  narrow*  based  ivstriotivc  pliilosophies  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  have  been  indiscriminately  dumped  on  the  State  residen- 
tial schools  for  the  deaf. 

This  practice  has  served  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  inappro- 
priate local  programs  and  has  seriously  crippled  the  State  schools 
who  seem  to  have  no  choice  but  to  enroll  these  children.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  an  obligation  on  tlie  part  of  those  pei*sons 
administering  State  schools  for  the  deaf  to  assume  positions  of 
aggressive  leadership  and  to  fight  for  a  comprehensive  network  of 
educational  services  'having  continuity^  petmancnce  and  atdbility. 
It  would  seem  further  that  the  school's  obligation  also  includes  tlie 
provision  of  these  ser/ices  fi-om  infancy  into  adulthood  including 
parent  education  and  that  such  services  must  be  based  upon  a 
concept  of  total  involvement  and  Total  Communication. 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  has  long  faced  an  enrollment 
problem  .  .  ,  the  School  not  only  has  been  unable  to  accept  all 
applicants  for  admission  at  the  preprimary  level,  but  has,  in  addi- 
tion, been  placed  under  increasing  pressure  to  accept  growing  num- 
bei's  of  children  who  have  already  failed  in  local  classes.  These  and 
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similar  problems  have  been  faced  and  are  now  bein^i:  faced  by  many 
of  our  schools  across  the  Nation.  AVe,  at  the  Maryland  School,  in- 
terpreted our  respojisibilities  in  the  following  manner. 

P^irst^  it  seemed  mandatory-  that  we  maintain  a  legitimate  high 
quality  program  for  deaf  children  from  the  preschool  level  througli 
the  secondary  level,  and  Second^  that  we  expand  our  programs  so  as 
to  be  able  to,  at  least,  minimally  meet  the  enrollment  demand.  This 
expansion,  we  felt  should  occur  not  only  on  the  campus  in  Frederick 
but  through  the  establishment  of  a  second  campus  as  well,  near  the 
population  center  of  the  State.  The  plan  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishnient  of  satellite  preschool  parent  counseling  services  in  the 
local  conmumities,  sponsored  and  administered  by  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  long  range  plan  also  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  teacher  preparation  program  which  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

In  IDfiS,  the  School  was  successful  in  getting  legislation  intro- 
duced  which  would  establish  the  Columbia  Campus  of  the  Maryland 
Schol  for  the  Deaf,  to  be  built  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  the  densely  populated  suburban  ai-ea.  Our  parents,  alumni^ 
organizations  of  the  deaf  and  individual  members  of  the  deaf  com- 
munity  were  of  unusual  help  in  getting  this  legislation  passed.  The 
Columbia  Campus  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  has  already 
been  funded  and  construction  is  scheduled  to  begin  immediately 
with  an  opening  date  set  for  September  1072.  This  beautiful  new 
school  will  provide  services  for  up  to  fifty  childi-en  and  their  parents 
at  the  pi'escliool  level,  an  elementary  "and  intermediate  program 
and  a  separate  self  contained  unit  for  multi^handicapTied  deaf 
children.  Columbia  Campus  will  be  both  day  and  residential. 

As  the  Columbia  Campus  is  being  developed,  the  main  campus  in 
Frederick  is  in  the  midst  of  a  massive  building  program  which  will 
push  the  enrollment  capability  from  340  to  approximately  475.  It 
IS  estimated  that  within  the  next  five  years,  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Deaf,  on  its  two  campuses,  will  be  able  to  serve  over  725 
deaf  children  and  their  parents.  For  families  living  too  far  away 
to  benefit  from  the  preschool  programs  on  a  commuting  basis,  our 
School  will  continue  to  send  a  team  into  the  local  communities  and 
provide  these  services  close  to  home. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  perhaps  these  are  ambitious  goals,  but  I 
really  do  not  think  we  have  any  choice. 

References  made  in  this  paper  to  the  Mar>'land  School  for  the 
Deaf  were  done  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  Obviously, 
we  are  extremely  proud  of  our  School  and  of  our  parents,  but  we 
would  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that  we  do  not  have  our  own 
problems.  But,  it  is  not  how  many  or  liow  few  problems  one  has  that 
m.atters,  but  how  one  deals  with  them. 

BUSINESS  SESSIONS-JUNE  26 

JiloRXixo  Session 

The  first  Business  Session  of  the  1971  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Dr,  Stanley  D,  Roth  to  receive  a  pi'esentation  of  bylaws  proposed 
for  the  permanent  Parent  Organization  to  bg  established  during  the 
present  convention.  The  presentation  was  maoff  by  Mr,  Clyde  Lee  of 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
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TiK'  Inisiws  \vci*c  explained  section-by-section.  After  much  dis- 
cussion smd  many  abortive  attempts  to  amend  the  bylaws  from  the 
lloor,  a  committee  composed  of  Mrs,  Alice  Tinsley  (Indiana),  Mr, 
rlnmcs  Morris  (Missouri),  and  Mrs,  Barbara  Stoops  (North  Caro- 
lina), CliairmaiK  was  appointed  to  receive  sntr^iested  amendments 
and  to  propose  changes  to  the  membership  for  consideration  and 
disposition  via  a  mail  ballot.  The  bylaws,  as  presented,  were  adopted 
>nbjoi't  to  amendment  by  mail  ballot. 


Mr,  James  A,  Little  presided  at  the  second  btisiness  session  called 
to  elect  ollicers  for  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  Nominating  Commit- 
tee presented  a  slate  of  oflicei*s  which  was  not  supported  by  the 
lui'iuborship.  Nominations  from  the  floor  resulted  in  the  election  of 
the  followinjr  olHcers : 

President,  Mrs,  liCe  Katz,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
President-Klect,  Mr.  Larry  Newman,  Riverside,  California 
l.-t  Vice  President,  Mrs,  Jane  Grisham,  Doraville,  Geor<j:ia 
2nd  Vice  Presideiit,  Mi*s,  Carol  L.  Schweiger,  New  Brighton, 
Minnesota 

Secretary -Treasurer,  Mi*s,  Shirley  Hooper,  Santa  Fe,  New 


MYTHOLOGY  AND  DENIAL  IN  DEAFNESS 

Dr,  McCay  Vernon,  AVestern  Maryland  College 

'**riH'  '^rviW  onciny  of  tlio  truth  is  very  often  not  the  He — (U'lil)emte,  contrived 
and  di^houi'st— Imt  tlie  niytli — persi,stent,  pervasive,  and  nnri'alistic.*' 

— President  John  P,  Kennedy,  Yale  Contnteuci-nient,  1002. 

AUhon«rh  the  field  of  deafness  has  its  sIku'C  of  deliherate  lyin^n:  and 
dishonesty,  this  is  not  the  major  difliculty.  The  real  problem  rests  with 
the  mythology  in  deafness  which  is  persistent,  pervasive  and  unrealis- 
tic, aiul  even  more  importantly  with  the  psycholo^jical  needs  in  pro- 
fessionals and  parents  which  creates  the  inytholopry.  Only  by 
nndei-standinjr  the  process  nnderlying  the  need  for  and  development  of 
the  myths  can  we  ell'ectively  alter  what  is  happeniiiijr.  The  process  is 
psycholojrically  complex,  bnt  can  be  examined  by  looking  at  what  is 
called  the  copying  mechanism  of  denial. 


The  first  reaction  to  most  psychologically  tranmatic  events  is  to 
deny  them.  Let's  consider  some  examples  of  this, 

St)mi'  time  ago  my  wife  had  a  Inin])  appear  on  her  hi-eastfa,  Becanse 
my  \vife  is  deaf  I  went  with  her  to  see  the  doctor,  0;ie  of  the  first 
qnestions  he  asked  was  how  long  has  the  Inmp  been  there.  When  she 
replied  several  months,  I  was  appalled  and  angry.  It  was  inconceiv- 
able to  me  that  a  person  with  my  wife's  backgronnd  as  a  hospital 
niicrobiologist  familiar  with  the  symptoms,  its  implications,  and  tlie 
importance  of  early  treatment  conld  conceivably  wait  so  long  before 
going  for  treatment. 

After  this  visit,  T  went  back  to  the  pl\vsician  to  talk  about  what  had 
happened.  In  the  discussion  he  explained  that  the  average  time  be- 
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twwii  wlioii  a  woiiKin  notes  a  lump  on  her  breast  until  she  reports  it 
is  six  months. 

The  (pieMiou  then  buijouies  •'why  The  reason  is  that  a  discovery  of 
a  Imup  on  tlie  breast  is  traumatic  ami  life  threateniujjr.  Therefore,  the 
initial  reaction  to  it  is  ilthit//.  The  fantasy-  is  that  it  will  «ro  away. 
Only  when  the  luiup  persists,  ami  ])erhaps  enlarges,  does  the  reality 
of  the  situation  become  so  overwhelmin<i!:  that  the  woman  will  go  to 
the  d(K:tc)r.  In  some  women  this  kind  of  self  destruction  behavior 
persists  for  year.s  until  treatment  is  no  longer  possible.  AVe  do  the 
same  thing  with  deafness. 

Anotlier  example  of  the  mechanism  of  «lenial  occni*s  with  i)arents 
of  IcukiMuic  children.  The  initial  miction  to  iiiuling  that  one's  child 
has  Icukeinia  is  to  deny  it,  to  say,  "It  can't  happen  to  me."  This 
initial  denial  is  iiornial.  Ibr.vever,  as  the  disease  progresses  and  the 
physical  symptruus  become  increasingly  visable,  i.e.  breathing  becomes 
hdwueil,  hair  falls  out,  etc.  Denial  then  becomes  iin])0>sible  and  reality 
is  faced.  The  same  thing  occurs  in  deafness  except  that  facing  the 
renliiy  of  deafness  otl'ers  hope  ami  opportunity. 

^fany  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have  lost  a  ])arent  by  death.  We 
remember  that  our  initial  reaction  to  this  trauma  was  to  deny  it  to  say 
no  it  could  not  be.  1  lowever,  t  he  reality  of  death  is  such  that  it  caiuiot 
be  denied  for  hmg.  I>eafi!ess  can  bo  denied  for  years  and  even  a 
lifetime. 

Dr.MAr.  or  Dkakxkss 

There  are  some  very  important  parallels  between  the  denial  of 
canciM"  syinpiointology,  leukemia,  and  death  and  the  myths  that  per- 
vade the  field  of  deafness.  With  deafness  as  with  other  i)svchological 
tnnnna,  the  initial  reaction  to  an  infant's  deafness  is  denial.  The 
typical  lesponse  is  *^Oh  no!*-,  ^^Why  uieT',  or  *'It  cairt  Ik*." 

Once  this  initial  denial  goes  away  a  far  more  suhtlr  and  insidious 
<lenial  tends  to  develop.  Tsually  the  audiologist,  doctor,  speech  thera- 
pists ami  educator  participate  in  it  ami  encourage  it.  The  ess<»nce  of 
this  subtle  denial  is  exem|)lilied  by  statenients  such  as»  ^^^^y  child  is 
just  like  any  other  child  except  that  he  is  deaf,''  '^IWth'oven  was 
deaf,"  "Ife  is  deaf,  but  with  a  hearing  aid  and  with  lipreading  lessons 
he  will  be  able  to  coinnmnicate  like  hearing  children"  (i.e.  he  will  not 
be  (leaf). 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  while  the  deafness  itself  is  no  longer 
denied  all  its  im|)lications  aiv.  This  occurs  in  ]>art  because  the  denial 
of  deafness  is  relatively  easy  compared  to  the  denial  of  otlier  con- 
ilitions  such  a>  »'ancer,  leukemia,  and  death  because  deafness  takes 
much  longer  to  become  fidly  '"visible."  You  can  hardly  tell  at  all  until 
a  child  is  two  or  three  years  of  age.  With  beginning  school  or  ])re- 
school  actiyiti(»s  of  sjieech  lessons,  rhythm  band,  auditory  training, 
etc,  the  denial  by  professionals  and  paiVnts  tend  to  persist.*  Finally  as 
the  youth  reaches  bis  teens  or  early  adulthood  uneducated,  unable  to 
conuunnicate,  fi'ustrated,  isolated,  and  rejected  by  hearing  peers  we 
usually  stop  denying  his  deafness  aiul  just  give  up. 

The  damage  has  been  done.  Iri'etrievable  years  have  been  lost.  What 
could  have  been  a  rich  rewarding  ex|K?rieuce  of  )>arenthood  and 
family  life  is  instead  an  unfnlfdled,  discouraging  experience  involv- 
ing luuiecessary  grief  and  disappointment. 
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TllK  MlTIlS 

Thus  far  this  paper  has  been  an  effort  to  establish  some  of  the 
strong  psychological  needs  and  dynamics  that  underlie  the  mvths 
created  to  deny  the  implications  of  deafness.  Contributing  to*  the 
denial  in  a  secondary  way  is  the  early  invisible  of  deafness-  Now  let's 
look  at  some  of  the  myths  created. 

First  Myth— We  have  done  a  Good  Job  of  Educating  Deaf  Chil- 
dren. As  Table  1  shows,  30  percent  of  deaf  children  leave  school  at 
age  16  or  older  functionally  illiterate.  Sixty  percent  leave  having 
achieved  at  fifth  grade  level  or  below,  and  only  5  percent  attain  tenth 
grade  level.  Most  of  this  5  percent  are  hard  of  hearing  or  became  deaf 
m  later  nfe. 

From  the  age  of  10  to  the  age  of  16  years  the  average  gain  in  read- 
ing on  standardized  achievement  tests  is  8  months.  At  age  16  the 
moan  reading  test  score  of  deaf  youth  is  grade  level  3,  4. 

TABLE  l.-STUOIES  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  OEAF  CHILOREN 


Investigator 


Samples 


Results 


Boajner(l96S)»and  McClure 
(1966) 


Ninety-three  percent  of  deaf  students  in 
United  States,  ige  16  years  or  older. 


WriRhtstone.  Aronow»  and 
MoskowtU  (1962) 


Seventy-three  school  programs  for  deaf  rep- 
resenting 54  percent  ol  deaf  school  chil- 
dren, ages  10  to  16. 


Schein  and  Bushnaq  (1962) 
BabbidgeReport(!965,  p.  23) 


Gallaudet  College  population  and  estimates 
of  other  deaf  college  students. 

Two  hundred  slity-nine  schools  and  classes 
23.330  deaf  children.  76  percent  of  deaf 
school-age  children  (90  percent  ol  resi- 
dential school  pupils  and  57  percent  of 
private  residential  pupils.  Oay  classes  and 
school  not  represented). 


1.  Thirty  percent  functionallyilliterate. 

2.  Sixty  percent  grade  level  5.3  or  below. 

3.  Only  5  percent  achieve  at  tenth  grade  or 
better  and  most  ol  these  are  deaf  or  hard 
of  hearing. 

1.  Average  gain  in  reading  from  age  10  to  ase 
16  less  than  1  year  (0.8  months). 

2.  Average  reading  achievement  of  16-year- 
olds  was  grade  level  3.4. 

3.  Eighty  percent  of  16-year-olds  were  bebw 
grade  level  4.9  in  reading. 

1. 1.7  percent  of  deaf  school  age  population 
attend  compared  to  9.7  percent  of  hearing 
sctioolage  population. 

1.  Median  average  on  Stanford  of  school 
leavers  is  5.9. 

2.  Thirteen  percent  of  students  "left"  at  age 
16  or  before. 

3.  About  3  percent  were  denied  admission. 

4.  Waiting  list  for  residential  schools  was  3.6 
percent  of  enrollment,  for  private  school 
48.5  percent 


Table  2  shows  that  from  the  age  of  7  until  tha  age  of  10  the  average 
deaf  child  only  advances  3  months  in  reading  achievement.  By  age 
15  when  the  average  hearing  child  is  reading  at  the  ninth  or  tenth 
grade  level  the  average  deaf  child  has  achieved  a  third  grade  level. 
Finally,  at  age  17  or  18  the  typical  deaf  youth  leaves  school  as  a 
fourth  grade  reader. 

TABLE  2.--MEAN  GRAOE  LEVEL  OF  STUOENTS  WITH  60db  (ISO)  OR  GREATER  HEARING  LOSS.  ACAOEMIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENT TEST  PERFORMANCE  OF  HEARING  IMPAIREO  STUOENTS  U.S.:  SPRING.  1969.  OFFICE  OF  OEMOGRAPHIC 
STUOIES.  GALLAUOET  COLLEGE.  WASHINGTON.  O.C. 


 Reading  Age 

7      8      9     10     n     12     13     14  li     16     17  18 

1.65  1.87  1.91  1.97  2.04   

  2.38  2.50  2.41  2.51  2.44 

  3.41   3.46  3.33  3.33  3.35  .'.'.'..'.";.;.*.*; 

  3.97  4.31  4.24  4.17  4.02   
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Primary  I  

Primary  ||  

Intermediate  I. 
Intermediate  II. 


These  facts  and  the  other  data  in  Tables  1  and  2  stand  in  sharp 
and  disgraceful  contrast  to  the  fact  that  deaf  children  have  the 
same  IQ  as  hearing  children.  Obvious-y,  somethmg  is  drastically 


Signs  Will  Impair  Academic  Achievement,  Table  3  shows  clearly 
that  children  who  have  had  deaf  parents  and  who  use  tingerspelling 
and  the  language  of  signs  do  far  better  in  reading,  mathematics,  and 
academic  work  in  general  than  do  children  who  have  been  limited 
to  just  "oral"  communication.  Despite  this  established  fact  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  deaf  children  continue  to  be  limited  to 
"onilism''  in  theiv  educational  pro<?nims. 

Third  Myth— Sign  Language  Will  Cause  Deaf  Children  to  De- 
velop Poor  Habits  of  Expressive  Language,  Once  again  the  data  in 
Table  3  indicates  conclusively  that  the  written  lano^uage  of  deaf 
children  who  had  early  exposure  to  sign  language  and  lingerspellmg 
is  superior  to  tliat  of  those  who  have  been  limited  to  *'oralisnv  . 
These  findings  arc  yet  to  be  fully  implemented  in  Maryland  or  in  the 
rest  of  the  nation.' However,  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf  is 
pioneering  in  this  area  and  providing  national  leadership.  Super- 
intendent, David  Denton,  of  the  Maryland  School  deserves  the  high- 
est of  commendations  for  his  courage  and  efforts  in  this  dii-ection. 

Fourth  Myth— The  Use  of  Fingerspelling  and  the  Language  of 
Signs  Will  Negatively  Effect  Speech  and  Lipreading,  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  studies  done  have  shown  there  is  no 
ditl'erence  in  speech  intellibilitv  of  deaf  children  who  used  sign 


differences  in  lipreading  which  do  occur  favor  children  who  had 
earlv  manual  communication  not  so  called  "oral-'  children. 

Fifth  Myth— There  Are  People  Who  Advocate  ^'Manualismr 
There  are  no  advocates  of  "manualism"  nor  are  there  persons  who 
oppose  the  teaching  of  speech  or  speechreading.  Tliose  who  support 
the  use  of  total  communication  system  involving  speech,  finger- 
spelling,  amplification,  sign  language,  lipreading,  and  writing  are 
inci-easmg  in  number  because  the  factual  data  indicate  total  com- 
munication to  be  far  superior  for  deaf  children.  People  who  try  to 
ignore  the  data  and  advocate  "oralisnv',  in  their  desperation,  label 
persons  believing  in  total  comnuinication  "manualist"  in  mu'!h  the 
way  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  used  to  call  those  who  disagreed 
with  him  "Communists." 

Sixth  Myth— Mod  Deaf  Children  Can  Learn  Auditorially.  The 
diehard  "oralists"  who  realize  the  data  clearly  indicate  a  total  aural- 
manual  communication  is  the  fur  superior  educational  approach  to 
deaf  children  have  come  upon  a  new  tactic  of  evading  the  issue. 
The>;  claim  that  all  of  their  children  except  a  few  can  learn  through 
hearing.  This  approach  has  been  given  the  name  aceupedics. 

There  are  not  many  blind  children  who  learn  through  vision  and 
there  are  few  deaf  youth  who  learn  through  hearing.  Those  who 
have  a  vested  stake  in  rigid  oralism  are  now  claiming  their  deaf 
children  are  hard  of  hearing  or  "hearing  impaired."  They  claim  that 
because  a  child  can  hear  a  fog  horn  or  gunshot  he  is  not  deaf  and 
that  by  hanging  a  hearing  aid  on  him  he  will  learn  to  understand 
speech  which  he  cannot  hear. 
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CoNCI.lSldNS 

We  could  go  on  listing  other  myths,  nianv  of  which  are  cnicial 
Diit  this  IS  not  nearly  as  nnportant  as  tying  the  concept  of  the  denial 
of  deafness  to  the  purposes  of  this  CAID  Parent  Section.  More 
ppecifically  how  do  wc  overcome  the  myths  in  order  mat  fact  and 
reality,  not  mythologj-,  will  govern  the  education  of  deaf  children 
.Mist  iis  with  the  other  moio.  frightening  and  somewhat  iinfoitii- 
iiatc  cxiimplcs  of  traniiia  such  as  death,  cancer,  the  more  visible 
we  make  deafness  the  less  it  will  be  denied  and  the  less  mytholo-v 
that  will  develop  Instead  of  our  present  policy  of  keeping  parents 
of  deaf  children  from  meeting  and  mixing  with  deaf  adults  v.e  need 
to  encourage  It.  Instead  of  ignoring  important  orgiinizations  of  deaf 
adults  like  the  |*atioiial  Association  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Council  of 
OrjPinizations  Servmcr  the  Deaf  we  need  to  work  with  them.  The 
LAID  Parent  section  docs  this  beautifully.  We  ma/,-e  deafness  visible 
and  we  deal  with  it  elFectively  when  we  utilize  the  total  communica- 
tion necessary  to  communicate  with  deaf  persons 

A  way  to  overcome  the  denial  of  deafness  pervasive  among  speech 
therapists,  audiologists,  physicians,  and  teachers  is  brin|  before 
their  attention  the  increasingly-overwhelming  amount  of  data  sup- 
porting to  al  coinmunication.  As  the  facts  continue  to  come  forth, 
the  possibility  of  denial  diminishes  for  all  but  the  most  desperate 

In  siiininary,  the  major  point  of  all  this  leads  to  is  that  much 
of  the  irrationality  the  mythology,  and  the  tragic  inappropriations 
of  education  and  rehabilitation  for  deaf  cliil.lien  and  their  parents 
comes  from  an  eiirouragement  of  the  need  to  denv  deafne.ss.  ()„r 
pffoi-ts  should  be  direotcl  before  parents  and  professionals  as  earlv 
III  tlieir  parenthood  or  their  training  as  possible. 

TABLE  3.-RESULTS  OF  EARLY  MANUAL  COMMUNICATION 


Investigator  Samples 


Results 


Meadow  (l96S)i  Filtysii  deal  children  ol  deal  parents  1.  Manual  group  better  in  readine  (2  1  yrO 

(manuaUroup)  S6  matched  deal  chrl-   2.  Manual  group  bet  e  n  math  (I  2i  [i\  { 
dren  ol  hearing  parents  (oral  group).     3.  Manual  IrouS  bJl.e'r  i"  o.erall'edu?iho.  achieve- 

ment  (1.28  yrs.). 

4.  Manual  Rroup  better  in  social  adiuslmenl. 
b.  No  differences  in  speech  and  lipreadin? 

Verno.  and  Kohl  (in     Thirty  t.^^^^^^^^^    Rene.ically  de.f  chit,   t  S^ll'lS!,'^^^^^^^^ 

MS  {V/d^;;,^Vn?s1  feTs?'  averace-Manua.  .roup  better  (1.44 

group  had  hearing  parents.  (b)  Reafling  average-Manual  group  belter  (!  39 

Vrs.). 

y2  Para.  mean-Manual  ^roup  better  (1.57  yrs.). 
->  f°>  yo",'»"'afY-Manaal  Rroup  het»er  (1.19  yrs.). 
A  Written  lanjuase-Kanual  group  superior  at  00' 

level  of  significance. 
3.  No  differences  in  speech  intelligibility,  speech 
StucMe«  and  Birch      One  hundred  and  five  deaf  children  of  1.  N^'&e"c'/K'spe^^! 

mAtchfrf'^"i^  ^K"''  2.  farly  manual  group  belter  in  speech  reading. 

Mrents  rorll  Jrn^^^^      °'  ^'"""^  3.  farjy  manual  group  better  in  reading.  * 
parents  (oral  group).  4.  Early  manual  group  better  in  writing. 

5.  Earjy  manual  group  possibly  better  in  psycho- 
«on,gom.ry(.966,:...  Filty-nine  Scottish  children                   ,.  l^p'cluV.'rJs.'-ol.  and  prelerence  lor  manual 

communication  did  not  negatively  affect  speech  or 

 ''^'^^pf^i^jz^^  ■•  SSSSIt  - - 

deaf  Children  of  hearing  parents  (oral  2.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  manual  group  went  to 
"  college  versus  nine  percent  of  oral  group. 
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Jnv..,i5„o,^  Samples 
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Ouislev  f  IQAQ)  t^uiJhl  orally.  '  *^ 

JIJ'  oral  group  hearing 


LIST  OF  REFERENCES 

^"l!j^;\ieoS^DrsS^^^^^^^^^  — .ors  wu..  ..... 

THESE  TIMES 

Uu.wo,  irc.n.Io.^.,M,  Snpt,  Xortl,  Carolina  Sd.o.,1  f,,,-  tl,.  D.-.f 

to'c'^a^'cSElv'tfi'"' diflicult-perhaps  i.npos.siblc- 
\ve  w  inf  tn         V-  in  various  ways  hoc  uisc 


witlioiit  real  depth  and  happiness: 

Wu!X'\  'J  ^'''^'l  '^^^•rs  of  men, 
>\  hicli,  taken  at  the  Hood  leads  on  to  i 


fortune; 
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GO 


Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
IS  bound  m  shallows  and  in  miseries 
Un  sucli  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat, 

0;1osrou"r"venSs/''''  """^ 
ohiSnf  °A"s^t'e,y^rt^nr  P"^"^^  hearing-impaired 

.pfemice  ?o  voZJZ'  '•^P^"^""^^        *°  ^hese  times  in 

wiiittT  of  (lesn.-iir  wo  h  ifl  «, m...f i  •  i  ^  °^  "°P*^'  ^^'^s  the 
before  us       "      '  e^ervthing  before  us,  we  had  nothing 

understand  manfof  The  attUnd^  y^^''  '7  ^"^^     ^'"''^^"•t  to 

totallv  good  or  bad  in  theirnn«-n  ^'''1-  °^  discoveries  which  are 
AVeirave  three  opiions:    ^         '"iplications  and  effects. 

o   w!       1^°'^"'''  °"  ^'''^  "<'/?«tive  aspects: 

tw;-siIrJatu'rroTtl£r'       ^"'"^'^'^^^  "'-"'^^  •'-V  ^he 

picture.'  °P''°"  °^  «t  the  positives  in  the 

thJsHS^"  nrdo"Vnii:;n.'  T?^'''^''  '^^^.""'^  P'^'^P^^tive  on 
natmc  or^vgieo'l  imonTv  d/n'*  P'^'"'!!''^  *°  '^'^  '"^•"^ive  in 

S4iie  ^^^^-^^^^  ^^io^^r.  Se».S 

the  ^^r^^  };::i^!S^S  -'"ch  will  further  .duce 

ness  in  earlv  IdenfSttf  nTP^^^'V^^'?,-''"'^  F^ater.  effective- 
tiues  toTrodu^e  eaHv  ?h'  disability  Thfs  emphasis  con- 
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?Jf»..c!vP  .1-  f  screening  piognuns  and  passively  througli  the 
extensive  pub  icity  attaclied  to  tliese  programs.  ° 

inte\-vention''^i'°"'T"?  *°  ^  substantial  activity  i„  regand  to  early 
lhose7nSes'^;;?eS°''"'"'  development  is  n.ost  encouraging  il 

priim'r  '"'^'''^^  watered-down  pre-school 

nii^li?'""''  in.  charge  of  the  early  intervention  activity  reco-- 

trh?a;-iS^^^^  ^^a'isr^ "  "'^ 

peripK.'"'°"  '  °^  °"  P^"'^'^"^^  which  at^Sst  u^ 

Tr»fj„J5i"'''""^^°"".'  procedures  liave  been  enhanced  to  a  marked  decree 
Federal  monies  have  made  it  possible  to  initi  it.;  vni-  nnc  f 
Zof  t"^  ^^•'-l^r^^.T^^rhl^  and  equVm      fo^  JK^^^^^^^^^^^ 
poses.  They  provide  additional  pei-sonnel  and  equipment  for  eJi.Fi^.^ 
programs  and  faci  ities  the  establishment  of  prS?^^^^ 

A  "weaver"  enters  the  emperor's  city  and  tells  everyone  tl.af 
he  weaves  the  most  beautiful  cloth  in^tho  w^ld  bu7that  the 
cloth  IS  visible  only  to  those  who  are  truly  intel  {.^jnt  Th?s  f«le 
soon  i-eaches  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who^deteSned  to  have 
a  suit  made  of  this  wonderful  cloth.  The  control  is  auicklv 
Snff'nTn''      work  begins.  Representatives  of  th^LLJoJ  are 

er  arad.;it°H,aW''^  "'^       ^"^f- ^  hut 
J    ■  "^^^  "^^y       not  truly  nellicent  thev  brino- 

back  glowing  reports  of  the  suit.  Finally,  the  suit  is  LSf 
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We  educators  have  not  been  referred  to  as  having  on  no  clothes, 
but  other  tilings  of  an  equally  startling  nature  have  been  said  some- 
times by  people  possessing  innocence  like  the  little  child  who  re- 
vealed tlie  emperor's  delusions.  On  other  occasions  the  revelation  of 
educational  farce  has  come  from  people  with  fairly  sophisticated 
designs  in  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  from  these  revelations  have  evolved  several 
^ignilicunt  factors: 

Numerous  and  better  programs  of  early  intervention  are  de- 
veloping. Many  of  these  programs  are  desiijned  perceptively  inas- 
much as  they  recognize  the  dilliculty  of  acquiring  language  as  being 
the  real  problem  of  deafness  and  they  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
dilliculty  with  an  approach  which  is  known  to  be  elFective.  1  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  total  communication  approach. 

(b)  Educators  are  becomiufj  more  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  legitimate  educational  activity  is  that  which  comes  about  after 
the  parents,  the  students  and  school  representatives  have  met  and 
(lisriissed  the  aspirations  and  abilities  of  the  student,  how  these 
aspirations  may  oe  realized  and  how  the  student,  the  parents  and 
the  school  can  work  together  to  utilize  a  variety  of  i-esources  in 
realixiiig  these  aspirations  and  abilities, 

(c)  Educators  are  realizing  that  meeting  a  child's  own  particular, 
imiqiie  needs  occurs  as  well — and  perhaps  better — within  a  broad 
Hexibility  :is  within  a  narrow  rigidity.  For  example,  many  educators 
now  realize  that  the  best  way  of  specifically  meeting  a  child's 
coinminiication  need  is  in  an  environment  which  includes  several 
types  of  communication.  Wo  are  realizing  to  an  increasing  degree 
that  the  elFective  satisfaction  of  a  child's  specific  educational  needs 
might  only  come  from  a  bivad  program  which  provides  options 
along  the  way,  i.e.,  a  program  with  the  flexibility  to  allow  students 
to  fall  in  ancl  out  and  back  in  step  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

(d)  Educators  are  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  family  in 
the  overall  development  of  the  child.  They  are  taking  steps  to 
allow — even  insure — family  involvement,  thereby  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  a  home  environment  of  communication. 

(e)  Educatoi-s  are  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  the  positive 
aid  of  their  products  and  consumers.  Sensitive  programs  no  longer 
are  spending  grossly  inordinate  amounts  of  time  striving  toward 
goals  which  can  be  only  partially  gained  even  under  the  most  opti- 
mum circumstances.  Rather,  they  are  spending  more  time  emphasiz- 
ing language,  reading  skills,  work  skills  and  attitudes— things  which 
are  really  necessary  to  help  the  students  become  strong  and  sufiicient 
individuals  rather  than  a  pale  imitation  of  a  hearing  person. 

(f)  Finally,  in  this  list  of  exciting  educational  developments,  is 
the  appearance  of  post-secondary  educational  opportunities — ^not 


post-secondaiy  opportunities  for  hearing-impaired  students  at  Gal- 
Jaudet  College,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Western  Mainland  College,  Delgado 
Junior  College,  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  School,  Seattle  Com- 
munity College,  Riverside  City  College,  and  many  othei-s.  Consider 
the  recent  indications  that  Gallaudet  College  will  become  active  in 


Consider  the 
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u  pro^rrain  of  roiitiiuiiug  ethication  for  a  variety  of  deaf  people  in 
a  inidtitjule  of  new  \vay.s. 

In  re«pird  to  voji  parents,  the  existence  of  this  parents'  section 
of  ihe  CAID  represents  an  opportunity  for  contiiming  ediication 
as  does  the  rwcnc  TKIPOD  meeting  in  Tennessee  and  your  many 
other  meetings  and  romnninications. 

Yes,  the^ie  times  are  confusing  and  it's  often  diflicult  to  sort  out 
things  for  neat  placement  into  little  hoxes.  There  are  certainly 
things  which  could  he  improved  greatly  as  we  often  hear  from  many 
people  who  run  around  lignratively  ilogging  themselves  across  the 
Iiacl:,  seemingly  alllicted  by  a  kind  of  macroistic  masochism. 

At  the  same  time,  there  ajt?  a  numi)er  of  positive  happenings  in 
these  ai-eas  of  prevention,  identification,  intervention,  evaluation, 
placement  and  education,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  consider  that 
there  is  indeed  a  tide  iu  the  alfairs  of  men  which,  taken  at  tlie  Jlood 
leads  on  to  fortune.  In  closing,  1  would  urge  you  to  consider  that 
on  .such  a  full  sea  we  are  now  afloat. 

JUNE  27— DISCUSSION  GROUPS 

The  last  morning  of  the  Parent  Section  meeting  was  given  over  to 
discussion  of  topics  of  primaiy  interest  to  local  parent  organization?. 
Five  discussion  groups  were  formed,  followed  by  a  panel  session  in 
which  the  discussion  group  leaders  participated  as  panelists. 

1.  Flndraisixg— Lkadkk,  Mk.  Joiix  Lockk,  Tako^ia  Park,  Mn. 

Xuiuerous  methods  of  raising  funds  foi-  organizational  use  ranging 
fi-oiu  door-to-door  sales  to  rallies  were  discussed.  Instances  of  suc- 
cessful local  campaigns  were  described;  however,  emphasis  was 
placed  oil  the  importance  of  enlisting  the  support  of  pai-ents  na- 
tionally, as  membei-s  of  the  or«j:inization.  It  was  stated  that  a  mini- 
mum of  25  per  cent  of  eligible  parents  is  required  to  make  the 
Parent  Organization  completely  viable. 

t>.  Lkgisuvtiox — Leadlr,  Mrs.  :^L^RY  J.  Rhodes,  GuEEXiiELT,  ^ilo. 

The  discussion  in  this  group  ranged  widely  and  may  be  summarized 
by  the  following  highlights: 

a.  In  dcidin^  with  legislators  it  pays  to  be  ^vell  informed; 
have  all  facts  in  hand.  wcH  organized,  and  properly  based  in 
the  law. 

b.  The  full  Fedei-al  spending  authorization  for  handicapped 
childi-en  has  never  beei  appropriated.  Le.ss  than  GO  per  cent 
has  been  made  available.  This  seems  to  set  a  pattern  for  appro- 
priations at  the  state  level. 

c.  Educational  appropriations  face  heavy  competition  from 
public  works  and,  in  addition,  are  susceptible  to  easy  reduction. 

<L  It  is  best  to  work  with  State  Education  Department  to  de- 
velop information  concerning  Federal,  State  and  Local  funding. 

€.  All  children,  including  the  handicapped  are  entitled  to  a 
sound  basic  education.  It  is  up  to  the  parents  to  see  that  their 
deaf  children  are  not  short-changed. 
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/.  Organized  approaches  to  legislators  are  best.  Show  that 
what  IS  proposed  has  the  backing  of  many  concerned  and  re- 
sponsible people. 

3.  Organization— Leader,  Mrs.  Dolores  Yow'ell,  Lombard,  III. 
(Xo  minutes  submitted.) 

4.  Kkdhkal  Si:i;vici:s— Li:.\i.i;i:.  Dit.  Im:.\xk  AA'itiii.-cw.  AVnsiiiv,:- 

TON,  D.C. 

(Xo  minutes  submitted.) 

Vocational  Kehabiutation— Lkadki;,  Du.  Maiwiiall  IIestkk. 
LiAS  Crcces,  X.  yh:x. 

A  well-attended  discussion  group  emphasized  the  following  points- 

a.  fechoo  s  need  to  keep  parents  and  vocational  rehabifitation 
conthSs  ^"^ormed;  publicity  and  information  must  be 

b.  There  is  a  great  need  to  hire  and  train  more  effective  YR 
counselors  Counselors  must  be  able  to  use  manual  communica- 

:V  ^V^sMe  to  sign  and  fingerspell  is  not  enough. 
Ihey  must  be  able  to  read  signs  and  be  fully  conversant  with 
the  problems  of  deafness.  Vll  needs  more  deaf  counselors 

c.  More  hearing  high-school-agc  children  of  deaf  parents 
need  to  be  recruited  for  VR  work.  piieiut, 

d.  Concessional  Bill  II.R.  8395  was  discussed.  Particimnts 
were  urged  to  write  to  their  congressman  in  support  of  this  bill. 

e.  I  arents  must  urge  companies  which  employ  the  deaf  to  pay 
the  foreman  or  boss  to  take  classes  in  manual  communication: 
tlie  key  word  is  pa>/. 

/.  Using  a  soft-sell  approach,  influence  companies  to  hire  the 
deaf;  high-pressure  tactics  don't  work. 

«i,^u^^^">/P"''  ^'"^^'^  the  VR  counselor  so  your 

ch  Id  won't  be  automated  out  of  business. 

inin?M«?"M  "'^  VR  counselor  probably  lack  an  understand- 

o^rJn  .n  M^r"""'     ".'^  '^^^'J^         Pa™»t's  responsibiJitv 
to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  remedy  this  defect. 

?.  rhere  is  a  definite  need  for  a  strong  parent  group.  To  be 

effective  ir  obtaining  better  VR  services  the  parent  group  must 

be  united;  splinter  groups  reduce  effectiveness 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE 

DEAF  PROGRAM 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  26.  1<J71 
Reijistratioii  (S  a.m.-3  luu.)  I'Mrut-ll  llnll  Auditorium 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  21.  11*71 
Registration  (S  :i.m.-5  p.m.)  l»:iniell  Hall  AmUlorium 
First  General  Session  (7 :30  p.m.)  "llnll  of  ludustiT."  State  Faiiifroumls 

PrcsUHno:  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Manjrau.  President.  Convention  of  Anieriean  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf.  Illinois  School  for  the  Deal'.  Jaeksonville. 

Invoctttion:  The  Right  Reverend  Clirisiopli  Keller.  Jr.,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  T.ishop,  The 
Episeopal  Diocese  of  Arkaussis. 

Star  SpatwM  liunnvr:  Led  by  Mrs.  Jmly  SseawriKhr,  Instructor.  Arkan.<?as  Sehtuil 
for  the  Deaf. 

0  Canada:  Led  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Demeza.  i?uperinteiulent.  Ontario  Sehool  for  the  Deaf. 
Belleville. 

GrcvthiifH  from  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf:  Mr.  Abnor  K.  Junkin,  Cliair- 

man.  Hoard  of  Trustees.  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf. 
GrcciingH  from  the  CU$i  of  Link  liovJ::  Ilonornble  George  R.  Winiberley.  Mavor. 
OnctingH  from  the  Arkansas  State  Dcinirtmvnt  of  ICtluvation:  Air.  A.  W.  rurd. 

Commissioner  of  Education.  Arkansas  State  Depariuient  of  Education,  hitrle 

Kock. 

Rcsfionsc  from  Canada:  Mr.  Donald  Kennedy.  Superintendent.  Ontario  School  for 
the  Deaf.  MUton. 

Rcsiionsc  from  the  Vnital  States:  Dr.  Stanley  D.  Roth,  Sui.H!rintcndent.  Kansas 

School  for  the  Deaf,  Chit  he. 
Introduction:  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  AInngan. 

Keynote  Address:  The  Ilononible  Dale  Bumpers,  Governor,  State  of  Arkansas 
Announcements:  Dr.  KtMinoth  U.  Mangan. 

Reception:  "Hall  of  Indttstrtf'\  Host— Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Teaebers* 
Association. 

MOND.VY.  JUNE  2S,  1971 
Trograni 

Second  General  Session  lOn.ni.)  Parnell  Hall  Auditorium 
Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Mangan.  Presidinj; 
9:00  a.m.  Introduction  of  Speaker: 

Speaker:  Mr.  John  NV.  Melcher,  Adnilnlstrntor,  Division  for  IlnndionpiMHl  ChiN 
dren,  Wisconsin  State  Deiwrtment  of  Tublie  Instruction.  '\Sonie  Unmet  N(H;ds 
of  Denf  Children." 

10:00  a.m.  Picture,  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

10:15  a.m.  Picture,  Conference  of  Executives  of  ^Uneriean  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Multi-Handicapped  (10:30a.m.-4  p.m.)  Lower  School  Auditorium 

Chairman:  Dr.  J.  G.  Demeza.  Superintendent.  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Belleville. 

10:30  a.m.-ll:45  a.m.  Programs  for  Multi-Handicapped  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
Chairman:  D.  E.  Kennedy.  M.Ed..  Superintendent.  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Milton.  Canada. 

*'Thc  Exceptional  Unit  at  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf  J*  Susan  Porter, 
M.S.E.,  Sui»ervising  Teacher.  The  Exceptional  Unit.  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

(71) 
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Principals  and  Supervising  Tenchers-Upper  Scliool  Library 
]0:3»  ii.iii.-i  p.m. 

l»"wtnl.-l\^\'!"am.''*''^"''"''''-  Kentucky  Scliool  for  the  Deaf. 

-roic'int  rrcnihij,  J-ifftclhc  Unniing  Environmch  at  the  Model  Scvomlani 

1 1  :ir»  n.iu.-ll  'Ar>  ii.m.  ymfsliou— Aiiswor  IVriod. 

*;i"'7*  Onmniziition  and  .UhnhMration  of  Parent  fUlncation  at 

Conlribiiled  I'apcr  (10.30  jum.-4  p.m.)  Parncll  Hnll  Auditorium 
^'^'i^iv^M^  ^'  «uimri„tciulcnt.  Western  I'en.usyivnnla  Sclu.ul 

lOijJO  :\.w.  -\\ltvn  Learning  liceomen  Vreativcr  Marllvii  M.  Williams  Norlh 
(-urolinaSL'lu^olforllieDKif,  :iIor«:iniou.  .  i    i.  »  iiiiuiui>.  .\orni 

lion,  ami  wJlrln""  '^  ^^^^»»^»'»"*<^»^  <>^'  lloall l.!  ^KUu^i. 

1  :;m  |un.  ;'6Wn    7>crc//i/>,,K»/  Vo/zwir  /Vw>/t\"  Dr.  David  W.  Lacey  and 

I'anfl.NalionalTcelinital  Insiituie  for  llie  Deaf  ".i-iu^ami 
SelH^nir^n  ^Valler  Kn.'eue  Ilines.  Knva 

"77ir  Ih  vvlutmtnt  anil  Iniplrmfjntation  nf  a  Carter  Ucvclapmcui  Prooram^ItH 
nJVJ'r  (V"        ^  r""  Teavlur^r  Colin  1-  /iM^sl.aus  ,'ri^ 

ilK.  Macl;ay  Cenier  fur  Draf  and  Crippled  Children.  AlonlrcMil.  Caiiaila 

Cailandet  nanqnet  (7  luii.)  -llall  of  Indnslry."  Stale  Fnirgrounds 
it  p.m.  SiH-ial  Ilonr. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  2D.  1971 
Third  Oonoral  Hi^^Um  (0  ,'i.m.-10:J.i  a.m.)  Parnell  Hall  Auditorium 
Pr^^it^^^^     M^'oling-Election  of  Officers.  I're.siding.  Dr.  Konnetli  U.  Manpan. 
Cnrricnium  (10:30  a.m.«l:30  p.m.)  ASB  Auditorium 

'■';:[^;':r'!  "i.":;  s^:^!::..!r5c^s^or^^^^S''  """""^"^ 

S:ru.S."""'  or.Mn...eu.ntlcs  n„d  Speeu.1  l-roJecLs.  Ko„- 

10:30  a.m.  yognillw  ami  Viirrlculum."  Dr.  Unrrlet  G.  Kopp,  l'rofes.sor  Siicedi 
una  llpjirlnKCIlnle.  San  Dleg.)  Stale  CoUece  ■""-■•»or,  opcuii 

I'lV't."  "!'.  "/  liiillrhliiallsal  Learning."  Dr.  Dohi 

"ui.t;:vSi'o.Ke"i^:.f' 

1 :30  p.m.  ••/mlii  hlualizinij  the  Cnrricnium  Through  V/tc  of  Instructional  Pad: 
Sol'Jor'i^e  Den/.''"'  »'^^velup„u.«t  A..socl«.c.  ^.loaolTcomUry 

2  p.ni.  "ncvclopmcutal  Language  ProccMcs  in  the  Younff  Deaf  Child"  Dr  Judith 
nurrouglis  I'sychoIogLst,  Callier  Hearing  and  Speech  Center. 

-  p.m.  •  Miviilualisim,  Language  Currleula".  Frank  I'owell,  nca.l  Educn- 
1  onnl  1)  ylslo,,.  (MlHor  lIcnriuB  and  Speech  CVulcr  and  Virgin  a  ner/.og  C^^^^ 
ricHliiiii  Coordinntor.  Cnllier  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  "erz.og,  ^.ur- 
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**^!!lI\  f^'nJ^  C^nircr*!/^/  yaciUtativc  Program  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing: 
iri  •  Cl»rk,  Assistant  rrofessor,  X>r.  Frederick  «.  «erg,  Associate 

1  rofessor,  Rex  C.  Ivory,  Coordinator,  Departuiout  of  Commnnicative  Dis- 
orders,  Utali  State  University,  l^o^jan.  Utali. 

**Thc  Regional  PoAi-Sccondary  Protframn:  Dctgado  Junior  CoUcgc  St  Paul  Tech- 
Tiival  \ocaUonal  In8t\tuU\  and  Scattfc  Community  College'',  Dr.  IIerl)ert  W 
IJarkuloo  Director,  Program  for  tlie  Deaf.  Seattle  Community  Coliege.  Seattle' 
Mnsliiugton. 

**Projcct  />«in»— .1  r.nnk  at  thcFuturc'\  CnrI  J.  Kirclmer.  Director,  Project  Dawn 
♦  Valley  Stale  College.  Nortlirldge.  Cnliforuin. 

S  !i      m^^"'  Assistant  Dean  for  Snpiwrt  Edncation 

.National  Technical  Institnle  for  the  Deaf.  Uochester,  X.Y. 

Convention  Picnic  (C :30  p.m.)  near  SnperlntondenCs  Tlesldeuce 

1  :."0  p.m.  Ozark  Crnfl.smen  Di'aion.srratinff  Their  Skills 
0:31)  |>.ni.  Convention  Picnic  and  Entertainment. 

AYEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  I97I 
F..nrth  General  Session  (S:30  a.ni.-10:lo  a.m.)  Parnoll  Hall  Anditorinm 
Dr.  Arniin  G.  Tnrecheck,  President-Elect,  Presiding 

ii'M  a.m.-9  n.ni.  **Annual  Survey  of  Uenring  Impaired  Children  and  Youtir 
An|rnst  ne  Gentile,  Director,  and  Pvter  Uie.s,  OUice  of  nemographic  SIndios, 
Oallandet  College. 

"VVif  Achievement  Testing  Pmgram  Conducted  by  the  Annual  Survey  of  iicarino 
/iM/mirrc/  Children  and  Youtir,  S.  DiFruneesca,  Ollico  of  Demographic  Studies, 
(».'iiunuiet  Coliege, 

0  ;V"/;-»-\^;  n.ni.  '\\n  ruperimcnt  in  Kdncution*\  Dr.  Doin  Ilicks,  Dean,  Pre- 
tile  ivif  College  Director,  Model  Secondary  School  for 

^'fl^;'''''\^']^^^^  Mf»re\  Dr.  Ben  Sehowe.  Ohio  Sclio(d 

f.ir  the  Deaf  President,  School  J.ihrarians  for  the  Deaf  and  Associates. 

/>ir^o|/flno«  0/  TranApareneies,  Dr.  Raymond  AVyinan,  Director,  Northeast 
Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf.  " 

Heading  and  Language  (10:30  a.m.^  p.m.)  Parnell  Hall  Auditorium 

^^wTnn^Mn  Professional  Editor,  Special  Education  Department, 

American  Education  Puhlications,  Middletown.  Connecticut 

for  Providing  More  Opporlunitici 
f<>r  ncaj  Children".  Rlclinnl  W.  Kllut.  Kdltorlal  Director.  Anicrlcm,  Ediicatlou 
1  uuiicnr.ions. 

"i.v."'  "."^;?"        "Co«ipH/rr-.4»«/«/erf  Imtruction  in  Language".  Jnmcslne  E. 

i  ni?„rL.?!'^.„°%^°."J?'\Vr^^^^^  instruction  for  the  Donf  Project.  Slnnford 
Lul\er.slt.v,  Slnnford,  Cnliforuin. 
1 :30|).m.-3  p.m.  Dciiionstrntlou. 

^  L';"Ir?/"'*''  '°A"''^"'£  /'rc/iMifnarj/  Research  HchuUx:  Conxpulcr-Attlstcd  In- 

for  the  Dcfrf'"                        -  Superintendent.  Tcsas  School 

^''nJT\*  i':'"-  "p'""P'"f'--'t«»'*'<?''  Inttrnction  in  Language  at  the  Kendall 
nenmnslraUon  Elementary  Seliool  for  the  Deaf:  Dr.  Thonins  R.  Behrens  Pro- 
fcs.sor  of  Edunjtlon.  Director.  The  Komlnll  Demoustrntlon  Elenmntnry  School 
f..r  the  Deaf :  Ben  P.  Provnnce.  Assoclnfe  Professor  of  Educntlon  The  KeS 
Demou-stratlon  Elemontnry  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Preschool  (I0:30«.m.-4  p.m.)  Lower  School  Auditorium 

^''Q-dTn?"^  ^x.***?'".'?.  ^^o""''"-  Director  The  Bill  Wllkerson  llenrlnR  nnd 
Speech  Center.  Nn.shvllle.Temie.<!.sep 

^''rw-I^'rl'^^."  "'- A'cir  ^c«po«»J6m/,/.-  Deaf  Children  from  Birth  to 
Spewh'  C?nter  McConnell.  The  Bill  Wllkerson  llenrlng  nnd 
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AT-^/ComToniir'"'''"'  /»'cr«cr/«,r  Mary  Ti.hvHI.  John  Trnc-.v  Cliui...  r...s 
1 1      ii.iii.-l  1      „.m.  Discussion.        '  * 

K^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^     S.^!""'  r>r.  Kollic  II„nel.i„.s,  I  niv..,..,,  of 

3:10  „.n..-.l  ,,,„.  i.„,„,,.H.ula.io„  of  Prognuns  f-.r  Doaf  Chll.lr,.,,  „„.,..r  Tl.r.v. 
•Mathematics  (10:30 a.m.-l  p.m.)  Uppor  School  Library 
riS"  •^"""-■•••«"-  r.opnrt.„o„,.  X.tionn,  r.-ehnlca.  Inst.-.n... 

^2?'"'  "wT  ""''«"vo.  GnlhuKlPt  CollPco. 

'  ?M,Kv::ni""tf '''"'"^        i<i»M'«-  x«n..,.M  T,*,^„  „„ 

Communication  (10  a.m.-l  p.m.)  .\.Sn  Diiiinir  Room 
'''l^inZr.in^r,.,!!:..'''  r-r  ...c  .K..r.  ...at.U. 

^  '.roKraias.  Naii-mal  T.^-InU  JinslitutS  tho  iu^'f  '    "  ' 
-.i.i  p.iii.  ' i  hrrr  VrttrM  Of  t/tr  Total  Ahiirntii^lt  mrn  t>     ».  . 

Educational  Media  (10:30  a.m.-l  p.m.)  ASB  Auditorium 
"=;o/J^^uS:^.?^  CapUo......  K„.us. 
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10'Ar>  a.m.  "7^  MokcM  A  Diffvrrvcc'*.  A  iiuilti-miMlia  I'rrscnialion  of  MimIim  At-iiv- 

ities  ill  tho  KiHd^Dr.  Williniu  .Tack.«;ou  and  .stalT,  ^Siaitlimi  ]ii*;?iniial  .Media 

('outer,  Kiioxvillo,  Tcanes.»j(»c. 
11:1')  a.m.  'M  Ouvtoral  Vrufjntm  af  ^?//n/rM.vT  I'nirvndtff  in  hif<tnirti*tt}ol  Ttch- 

tfnJnffif  for  Kdumt'mi  of  the  Pcaf*.  Jauuvs  Vclit'/dui,  Syraeuso  I'uivcr.^iily. 
H  ::\()  a.m.  *\\fc*lin  tipcvhtltHt  Ptogntm — Vi  vvrHiiit  of  Ma'<surhiif»:tti<'\  Auiia 

Nimrsi',  (*oor(]iaator. 

1  ::{0  p.m.  "77»c  .S>t'rirt/  ljl»catiftn  IMC/UMl  Xctirorl::  An  Ovvrrtrtr  nml  Km- 
Ifhttftix  on  Uvsonra'H  AvuUahlc  to  Ktlnvutorx  of  thv  Uvorhifj  hnj/oirftl". 
Dr.  riiilip  Nowlair;:.  Assisiaut  KxocuUvl'  iJint-lor  ami  CiH»niiiiainr.  I.M(V 
KMC  NVtwork,  ArlhiRtou.  Va. 

2  p.ui.  ^'Project  Ml!  (Mnlia  for  the  JCrccttthmtl)".  Dr.  Std  ]^»sllMl.  DinM-iur, 
l>iilMuifT  Soli(M)l  for  ]'Muc:itiotml  'J'honip.v.  Nortli  Hollywood.  Caliroruia. 

*J  ;    p.m.  *'(*otni»ntcr  ISasat  Project — «S//rfir»xr  city  Svliools  Pro^nnn".  \>i\  IJiTuico 

Kipfcr,  Synicii.<(».  N.Y.  City  Schords  District. 
:i  :S0  p.m.  *'Cuiicludimj  ICvntarh-tt'*.  I>r.  (Ulbort  L.  Delpido. 

XACED  Open  Fornuim  (1  p.m.)  Parno]]  Hall  Auditorium 

4  |).ni.-t»  p.m.  Natioual  Acivisory  Ctimiuitt(H>  on  tlir  Ktincation  of  liie  n*\ni'.  npoii 
Korutii  in  I'arurll  Uall. 

Little  Paper  Family  Hanquct  (7:30  p.m.)  Top  of  the  Rock 
t»:r*»0  p.iu.  fNOcial  Hour. 

7  iSM  p.m.  *'Littlc  Paper  FtwiiUj  BnnqncV  at  t  lie  Top  of  tlio  K*K-k. 

THUKSriAY,  JULY  1.  1971 
Coaches  and  Physical  Education  (9  a.m,-2:30  p.m.)  ASB  Diuiu^  Kotmi 

Choinnnn:  Warren  W.  Kautli,  Athletic  DIrectftr,  raiiforiiia  ScIi<h>1  for  tla-  Deaf, 
Uiversiilc. 

Kccortlrr:  I^iureiicc  Heaver,  Boy.s  Physical  Kdue;ition  Director.  Kau.*«n.s  .School 
for  the  Deaf. 

9  n. 111.-0:15  a.m.  Jut rodiict ions  niul  re^stnitioii  of  coaHu-s  aiul  {diy.«<ic-al  ctiiica- 
tlou  iiistnictors. 

ft  :ir)  a.m.-lO  a.m.  *'Tlw  Prcsvut  Statim  of  PhysivMl  iUlnvotion  nntl  S'iiorts  Pro- 
f/raniH  in  Hrsitlcntial  ^iahoftht  for  the  Drnf**.  Warn-ii  Fautli.  Atlilcttr  Director. 
California  SeluMd  for  tlie  IX*af,  Riverside.  Discussions  and  i|Ui*stiotis  from  tlic 
floor. 

10  .to  a.m.-ll      a.m.  ranel  Discussion. 

PttrticiiKintit:  Paul  Uarr,  Atlilctic  Director,  Maryland  .Sclioid  for  the  Deaf:  Vir- 
;;iiiia  Stcvciiscm.  Physical  Kdiu-atioii,  Arl'/ona  School  for  the  l>eaf  and  IMinil: 
James  AlsoltHMik.  Athletic  Directc)r,  Florida  S*cho«d  fi»r  the  Dc:if  ;  Clarence 
Davis.  Athletic  Din^ctor.  Missouri  Sehool  for  the  Deaf:  Dale  MtMalian,  Athletic 
Din'ctor,  ri<misiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf;  Stephany  Keuver,  Physical 
Kducation,  Kausjis  Seliool  for  the  Deaf. 

Topics:  1.  Aids  in  Curriculum  development  for  ])hysieal  education.  2.  (Jirls  Phys. 
teal  Kditcatimi — Instructional,  r(*creational.  intramural  am)  ititc-rsehnhtstie. 

Uclatit>u.'«-liip  of  physical  ciliieati(Ui  to  idlier  departments  in  tlo-  seliool.  Proh- 
lem  areas— communication,  selicdiiliiif;,  s]>ort8  and  recreation.  4.  Tiio  ndo  of 
individual  sftorts  sueli  as:  tennis,  {;olf,  liowlin;:  and  swimmiii?. 

11 : 15  a,m.-l  :.30  pan.  Lunch, 

•1 :30  p.m.  **Phy^icnl  Education  for  the  Deaf  MnUi-llandicapt*cd'\  Peter  C,  Lan/.i, 
California  School  for  the  J)eaf,  Itiversido.  Disenssion  and  (|nc.«;ti(>nH. 

Audiologists  (9  a.m«-2:30  p.m.)  Lower  School  Library 

Chairman:  Dr.  Jerome  G.  Alpinor,  Director,  TJniversity  of  Denver  Speech  and 
Ilearins  Center 

U  n.in.-ft:-l5  a.m.  "The  Audiolopic  AHScannient  of  Deaf  Stndentn'*,  Dr.  Lyie  L. 
Lloyd.  Mental  Retardation  ProKnun,  National  Institute  of  <.'hild  Ileaitii  and 
Ilnnmn  Development,  ReMiesda,  Md« 
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lor  E,,jorin,  the  Senior, 
l):.vi,l  Gol.lst,.,,.  I)<-i.artmont  of  U.^    U^^^^  VoS'""'  ""^  Dr 

^^v,.rslt.v.  I.i.f,,.vct(c.  Indlimn  »"<•  >'>I>oc'ch  Sciences.  l«i.r<l«e  Unl- 

IocICi.1  Services.  L^Uve^ltv  orNWn;or,rf^^i^  '""'••f"''  of  A.,<1I»- 

iM^Vn:;.;::;.' ';!:;;::\V;;^  ^-"".'/"".'/c  /»ro,ra«r.  Cnrm  A.«on. 

I><Mner.  Iionver.CoIonuIo      '         I'<«tlioI.)K.v  ,„„i  Au-IIoIosy.  UuIveMlty  of 

Teacher  Preparation  (9  a.n,.-2:30  p.m.)  A.SB  Auditorium 
'''ririlii^XSv^^^^^  ^....cation  of  tl.o  Deaf. 

^   Kiilverslly.  Memphis.  TennX..  ^•'"«^^'»"<'".  Meu.,il.Is  .St.-.lo 

_  ;.Mu  I  nlversKy.  Yi,..Il,„,ll.  M'elVk'-in  '^'*l«"-"«l"n  Deafness.  Kasteni  .Mlcl.i- 

K<lu,.,.tlnn.  I  nlverslfV  of  lilinnirrri.an-,  ^-"•■'"••""•"t  of  Sl'eeial 

Post  Sccomlnry  Programs  (9  a.ni.-2:30  p.m  ) 

T,........,  lustltntofor  ti.e  ^^1.?.^  II:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

IlMuner.  Tlio  National  Tocl.Xl  i„sm.?^^  '^T'*'' "nrlmra 

TwhuoloKy.  R..rliester.:N>xrYor^^^  '  «"<^'«'StT  Institute  of 

nu-nta.  J^lucatlou.  T,.o  Xatlona^i  ^^l^^^uSlX'^J^^I^^ 

tI.o..o  i,or>ons  „l.o  Imve  "  reseutT  mni^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^-"l  '-e 

Meotlnss.  "  """"R  "'P  I'nst  Secondar.v  .Section 

Reading  and  Lansruace  (9  a.m.-2 :30  p.m.)  Parcel!  Ffall  Auditorium 

';uerLSr'i:is^^ 

AnSrscS'KrX  s^k.  scow. 
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3  !30  i).m.-2!30  p.m.  Wind-up  rtlscnsslon  session  with  both  pronps— rnnicll  Hall. 
2:^5  p,iii.-l  p.ni.  Fir'tli  Cicnoml  Session— I'nrnoll  Hall  Audltorlimi,  Buslni'ss 
Meeting.  Dr.  KtMinelli  R.  Mangan,  President.  I'reslding. 

THURSDAY.  JULY  1,  1971 
Convention  Banquet  (S  p.m.)  State  Fairgrounds  "Hall  of  Industry" 

I'rograui 

PiTAhlhtff.—Vr.  Kenneth  U.  Manpran,  rresldent.  Convent!<iu  of  AnuTlcan  Instruc* 

lois  of  iho  I>eaf. 
/Mroc«//o«.--The  R(»verend  Rohert  Parrlsh. 
Toastnwslcr.—Mr.  P.  IX  Gathrlght. 
SiHttkcr,—Mr.  Chester  I^uck.  "Lum"  of  Lnni  and  Abner. 
AtniouHcnncntA, — Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Mangan. 
Knicttahnncnt, — .Mrs.  Betty  Fowler. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  2,  1971 

Called  Committee  Meetlnjcs,  Convention  of  American  In.structors  of  the  Deaf. 
Called  Committee  Meetln;:s.  Conference  of  Kxec-utlvcs  of  Aun'rioan  ScliooKs  fur 

the  Deaf. 
Trip  to  Do>:i)at(h. 

(Jolf  Tonnuuuent — Rcbsamen  Pari;  Golf  Course. 

TiiK  0)Nvi:ntiox  ok  AMKnicAX  iNsiKrcroKS  of  tiii:  DK.\r 

SU.NDAV,  ilf.NK  27,  1971 

First  General  Session  (7  ;30  p.m.)  •*IIall  of  Industry",  State  Fairgrounds 

PrcKiiUng:  Dr.  Kcuneih  R.  Mangan.  President,  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf.  Illinois  Reboot  for  the  Deaf,  Jacksonville. 

Invocation:  Tlu^  Right  Reverend  CJiristoph  Keller,  Jr..  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  Bishop,  The 
Kplseopal  Dloei^se  of  Arkansas, 

Star  SitanffJcd  llnmier:  Led  by  Judy  S'l^wright.  Instructor,  Arkansas  School  for 
tlie  I)»»af. 

0  CnnmUi:  Led  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Demeza,  Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf, 
B(»llevllh». 

GrccthiffH  from  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf:  Mr.  Abner  K.  Junkln,  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Trustess,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf. 

GrcrtfnffH  from  the  City  of  Little  Jioek:  Honorable  George  E.  WlnUierlev,  Mavor. 

Greetintfs  from  the  Arkansas  State  Department  of  JRdtteation:  A.  W.  Ford,  Com- 
ndvshmer  of  Kducatlon.  Arkansas  State  Department  of  Kdncatlon.  Little  Rock. 

Jicsponsc  from  Canada:  Donald  Kennedy,  Superintendent,  Ontario  School  for 
the  Deaf.  Milton. 

Keytonse  from  the  United  States:  Dr.  Stanley  D.  Roth.  Superintendent,  Kansas 

School  for  the  Deaf.  Olathe. 
Introduction:  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Mangan. 

Keynote  Address:  The  Honorable  Dale  Bumpers,  Governor,  State  of  Arkan.«as. 
Announcements:  Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Mangan. 

Ifcccption:  *'Hall  of  Industry'*.  Host—Arkansa.s  School  for  the  Deaf.  Teachers* 
Association. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  27 

Dr.  Manoan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  to  open 
this  session  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 
We  are  Iionored  by  having  Bishop  Christoph  Keller,  Jr.,  give  the 
Invocation* 

The  Invocation  was  given  by  Bisliop  Keller. 

Mi's.  Jiidv  Seawri^dit,  instructor,  Arkansas  Scliool  for  tlie  Deaf, 
led  the  audience  in  singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Demeza,  superintendent,  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf, 
led  the  audience  in  singing  0  Canada. 
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vS^:  ff.;cotin;rs  to  the  Convention 

•''••'"ool  for  tl.e  J)i.!,f.  ^^°*""'      Injstci-s  for  (|,c  Arkan«as 

K.  JnnK-in,  Sr. 

t,.o  honor  of 

.       .v').i  and  to  „„r  -iio.  .  4oo      f  »'';V'.f:"^'"<?''ts  so  we  conl.l  saJ 

Tlioda  Gatlin  „  . 

^'"is  Kifld  Honston  ^lltt 
l)i!ino  ^'ork  Porter 

•^r.irvin  Wood  r  ^^^xwell 

Ililma  Reed  Jnio^rene  Xntt 

:\rarv  Xell  Adcoclc  t  ,"'"1  ^'"^'^ 

•Toni  Sno  IlaiSn  S'\v"1. 
I'lancis  Black  "  "  ""Hi.nn 

Al  Simmons  v'!'"'^'  :\rainard 

•'olmnie  Mac  Ifonrv  ;""'.Cook 

Bonnie  Tnhb  li?'!'"^  '>iir<r«Micr 

Windliam  »vil.l)nr  IVrosier 

;;'''}'|-"<1  l.iV  Sf  doTo^vi'r-Thal*'''  -V-'i^--  -School  f„r  tl.e 

^.air■;^aVJM,I^7hclom^,S^^?S  ^''T,"^'  commiltec 

T^lif  ?;<-o|,le  of  the  Sfi.to  "rvS  «,c      '  t''*^*"  very  mi  ch 

>'ov  I!un.,)or.s,  Ikuo  ovori  .•;:.lnn  ?        "'P''f''^f "t^d  by  you,  Cove 

-mfol-falVrt^  to  make  yr,„  nioro 

Ies.ro.  1,0  known  in  the  fjoit  oflioo      m  I^'^''^'*'"*'  P'oasc  l.  t  vo„r 
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l^icy.  who  has  a  "WATTS  line  to  the  Biff  House  on  the  /////—this 
conibiiialion  can       most  any  problem  solyod, 

'I'hnnk  you  for  conunfr-Pleasc  conic  n{iaui. 

Dr.  XL\N(iAN.  Thank  yon  very  much,  Air.  Jnnkm.  «  "  ",9;\ 
hear  from  The  Honorable  George  E.  Wuuberley,  mayor  of  the  Oilj 
of  Little  Rock. 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  CITY  OF  LIITLE  ROCK 

Georire  E.  Wimberley,  Mayor 

T'lank  vou,  Dr.  Maufian,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  ine  to  be  here 
toiiidit  to  welcome  such  a  distin-iui.'^hed  firoup  of  <ireat  convention 
lu'ople,  delegates  of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  throuj^hout 
Uiis  country  of  oui-s,  and  also  othei-s  outside  of  t!ie  United  btates. 
It  is  alw:>vs  a  pleasure  for  me  to  represent  my  city  and  to  meet  with 
those  who'  arc  here  to  visit  with  us  or  those  who  are  attcndin<r  con- 
ventions such  as  vour.selves.  Little  Rock,  we  certainly  feel  and  we 
know  is  a  «roat  citv.  We  love  people.  We  want  people  to  love  us. 
llerause  Little  Rock  is  the  seat  of  Government  for  the  btate  ot 
Arkansas,  we  feel  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  entire  stale  ami  we  ren- 
re.--ent  our  wonderful  people  and  our  <rreat  state  in  all  that  we  ilo 
here  in  Little  Rock.  "NV-j,  at  the  present  time,  liave  a  fnll-tinie  conven- 
tion bureau  opciatinp  under  our  city  govcriunent.  ))  c  """cr 
construction  a  convention  center,  which  we  think  will  be  tUe  hnast 
in  the  nation,  and  which  will  be  completed  in  the  next  two  years. 
We  only  wi.'jh  that  it  could  have  been  completed  for  your  convention 
this  vear.  Bein<,'  mayor  of  Little  Rock  is  certainly  a  fireat  honor 
for  liie.  I  was  a  country  bov  for  the  most  part  of  my  life,  coming 
to  Little  Rock  some  20  vears  a<?o  to  start  my  life  m  the  retail  c  nif,' 
hiisine.-^s  here  in  the  city,  onlv  a  few  blocks  from  our  stale  sclioo 
for  the  deaf.  Over  these  veais  I  have  been  pei-sonally  acqiiaintei 
with  the  stair,  and  many  of'the  students  who  yisit  my  store  daily,  a n< 
I  certainly  have  enjoyed  this  relationship  with  Mr.  I  arks  and  all 
of  his  stall".  Wc«  certanily  strive  to  bo  of  assistance  lo  the  students, 
the  stall  ami  all  those  connected  with  the  school.  ,_,,„, 

I  hope  your  slay  here  is  a  pleasant  one  in  Little  Rock.  \>  e  liope 
that  many  of  von  will  return  soon  as  yisitors  or  in  frroups  such  as 
this  one,  and  we  just  want  to  pve  to  each  of  you  a  great,  big  wel- 
come and  say  come  back  to  see  us.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Maxo.xn.  Thank  von  very  much,  Alayor  imborley..  It  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  intri)duce  Mr.  A.  W.  Ford,  who  will  bring  us 
gi-eetings  from  the  Arkan-sas  State  Department  of  Education. 

GREETINGS  FROM  THE  ARKANSAS  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  EDUCATION 

A.  W.  Ford,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Dr.  Mangan,  Governor  Bumpers,  Bishop  Keller,  and  I  would 
estimate  some  800  friends  of  children:  We  in  Ark.ansas  are  prom 
of  the  fact  that  vou  have  selected  our  City  and  the  Arkansas  bchool 
for  the  Deaf  as'the  hos  t  group  for  jour  Biennial  Convention. 
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IS  concerned.  In Tu  J,fl  ^  7  of  less  than  coJIe"o 

«'t>on  fluu  have  to   o  „1  \>  "/id  n '  facet  ''o  id 

nent  shonld  provide  {orZlSZ  X^^^^^^  J?"ve  '  . 

>opart,„e„t  of  Education  2  the  rl  '"'^  'li''Pction"of  tliL 

appropriate  poverninff  boards  "nn.-W„M''*'7-°''  5^  Arkanais  with 
a  ffieat  .step  forward  insofar  „s?fc  ?  ^  ''''  ^  ^'""'^  moans 
"f  yon  conic  from  .■'tates  that  hn v.  oi  '^""cprned.  I  think  coi  c 

but  as  the  liead  of  the  Depa  t"  en  "oTV'^^    '^'^  P"""-     f'"'  ! 

ai  ^.-.icdk^SiS  Sir  ?f  -  ""s  - 

«I>W  (o  provide  i,.  »'       I>pnrtmciit  of  E,luc.Kio„  if 

RESPONSE  FROM  CANADA 
Donald  Ko„„ed,-,  Out.™  School  tor  tl,„  De„, 

>n  (loaf  education.  For  t^sJ  onll^  '  to  follow  careS 

On  behalf  of  Canadians  a ttoE   M-''--'''®  ^"'''^  gratefid 
o"r  appreciation  for  yo,?r  hS  „wf  ^'"^  Convention  ma/l  express 
;^ard  to  many  of  yo/vStKs  inV"^  friendship.  ^V^  loo^! 
Conference  of  Exociitivos  pnm«=  f     Toronto  ne.xt  sprinc  when  tho 

Som^°V^'^"  "  cSaT^^^^^^  Wntion 
welcome  the  opport'.nitv  In  future  meeting.  We  would 

kmdne^es  in  tS! puTtXr  S-  Zl  ^^f'^""  "^i^rl'l^i?  for 
Convention.         '       "       """j  wst  wishes  to  all  for  a  good 
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Dr.  Manoax.  I  will  now  call  on  Dr.  Stanley  D.  Roth,  super- 
intendont  of  the  Kansas  School,  who  will  give  us"  the  response  from 
the  United  States. 

RESPONSE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Dr.  Stanley  D.  Roth,  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf 

1  think  it  was  most  appropriate  for  Dr.  Siangan  to  select  a  person 
from  the  geographical  center  of  the  United  States  to  give  this 
response.  We,  fioiu  Kansas,  can  represent  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  with  no  partiality. 

We  are  here  this  week,  I  am  sure,  with  the  desire  to  learn  from 
each  other.  We  canic  to  exchange  information  and  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  we  may  benefit  from  each  other's  experiences.  There  are 
no  heights  to  which  wc  may  not  climb,  no  pinnacle  beyond  our  reach 
as  we  forge  onward  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  our  hearing  impaired  children  and  to  work  out  valid  solutions. 

We  have  come  for  help  which  will  eiuible  us  to  keep  our  schools 
up  to  the  highest  standards  which  we  wish  them  to  maintain.  We 
have  come  to  Little  Rock  to  evahiate  the  work  we  are  doinc:  in 
our  schools,  measuring  it  by  the  measuring  rods  that  will  be  given 
us. 

The  best  that  has  been  accomplished  and  produced  in  our  .special 
work  will  be  presented  to  us  here  during  the  next  few  daj'S.  Let  us 
face  our  problems  with  an  open  mind,  and  come  up  with  the  solutions 
that  aiv  going  to  bcnolit  the  groutest  number  of  children. 

We  apnreciate  the  splendid  program  planning  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Program  Committee  to  make  this  Convention  one  which 
everyone,  no  matter  \vhat  his  work  in  the  school  may  be,  can  find 
help.  We  have  come  to  get  and  to  take  back  to  our  scl'iools  help  that 
we  need  to  make  our  schools  better.  We  have  come  to  give,  for  each 
of  us  as  teachers,  should  have  produced  something  to  share  with  other 
teachers.  We  have  come  with  great  expectations,  and  I  am  sure  we 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

For  all  of  the  inspiration  we  shall  receive,  for  all  that  we  shall 
learn,  aiul  for  all  tho  pleasures  that  we  can  have,  we  thank  Super- 
intendent  Roy  Parks  and  his  staff  most  heartily. 

Dr.  Manoax.  I  now  want  to  present  some  of  the  platform  guests 
who  have  not  yet  been  presented  to  you.  First,  our  interpreter  Mr. 
Henry  Bjorlie,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  interpreters  for  the  Con- 
vention. Our  other  interpreter,  Melvin  Brasel  from  the  State  of 
Minnesota.  You  liave  already  heard  our  host  superintendent  referred 
to,  Roy  Parks,  Our  second  vice-president,  Mr.  Robert  Dawson  from 
the  State  of  Florida;  our  president-elect.  Dr.  Armin  Turechek  from 
Colorado;  our  first  vice-president.  Jack  Brady  from  Kentucky  our 
board  member  from  Arkansas,  Mrs.  Johnnie  Mac  Henry;  our  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Gerald  Burstein  fom  California;  our  past  president, 
Mr.  ilarvin  Clatterbuck  from  the  State  of  Oregon.  And  one  of  the 
men  who  should  have  been  up  here,  a  inan  who  contributes  so  much 
to  the  Convention  and  to  our  executive  committee.  Dr.  Howard 
Quigley. 
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As  you  know,  wo  arc  lioldinrr  tliive  iiootin<,'S  liore  tliis  week-  i\io 
C  oiif(Meiice  of  Kxcciitives  of  Ainericiui  Schools  for  the  Donf-'  the 
CoMV(MitioM  of  AmcricsiM  Instructors  of  tlio  Deaf,  mid  the  Piireiits 
ol  JViif  C.liilclrcii  from  all  over  the  Uiiitod  .Slates.  They  have  been 
iiieetuiK  since  Friday,  and  I  would  like  to  iiili-odiice  the  nrocrinni 
chairniiin,  iAIi-s.  Lpc  Katz. 

Afr-s.  Katz.  Thank  ymi  wry  niucli.  On  hohalf  of  llie  Parent  .Soc- 
tuHi  of  CAID  we  are  very  happy  to  liave  this  opportunity  to  sav 
thank  yon,  and  to  ask  Dr.  .AIan«ran  to  read  this  rct-oliition. 

UKSOr.fTION 

The  Pai-ciit  .Section  of  tlie  Convpntion  of  American 
Instructors  of  the.  Deaf  lias  worked  dilijieiitly  to  cllcct  a 
formal  orpsinization  of  parents  of  doaf  childrpu,  now  an 
nccomphshed  fact.  However,  the.  Parent  Section  com- 
mittees involved  could  not  liave  produced  tlii.s  si'niifi- 
cant  acTonipIishnient  witlioiit  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  CAID  and  it.';  ofliccrs;  therefore: 

Be  if  i'cwhcf/,  That  the  CAID  Parent  Section  ao- 
kiiowlcdire  this  generous  siip])ort  by  ollerin<r  this  rc"-o]u- 
tion  of  thanks  to  he  read  to  all  CAII)  members  now  in 
session  heiv.  in  Little  Kock. 

/}<;  if  also  rmolred.  That  tlie  newlv  or<r.inized  P:irent 
•lection  will  repay  tliis  support  bv  workiiijr  ceasele.sslv 
with  the  CAID  to  promote  all  that  is  «;ood  in  the  fielll 
of  the  education  of  tlie  deaf. 

Dr.  Manoxx.  AVo  are  very  lionored  to  liavc  the  Governor  of  the 
.s  ate  of  Arkansas  as  our  keynote  speaker.  I  nmst  admit  I  was  a 
little  bit  skeptical,  but  in  the.  past  I  liave  seen  some  very  distin- 
jrnished  people  n.^ked  to  speak,  and  at  the  very  last  luiniite  thev 
H'ud  a  deputy  to  conic  and  make  the  speech,  so'l  was  indeed  vei  v 
very  pleased,  when  I  came  here  tonight  and  was  able  to  meet  the' 
(lovernor  of  the  .State  of  Arkansas. 

Governor  liumpei-s  is  from  Fiiinklin  County,  Arkan.«5as.  Ifi.s  home 
IS  III  (Jiarleston,  Arkansas.  lie  is  a  ffiaduate  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  and  he  did  conie  up  to  Illinois  and  go  to  Nortliwcslerii 
llniver-^ity  Uw  School— I  had  to  put  in  that  plug.  He  was  city 
at  orncy  for  the  City  of  Charleston  from  1052  untif  1970,  and  last 
fall  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  Arkansas 

It  gives  mo  grealjileasuro  to  present  to  yon  the  Governor  of  the 
btate  of  Arkansas,  Dale  Dumpers.  Governor  Hunipeis. 

ADDRESS 

The  Honorable  Dale  Bumpers,  Governor  of  Arkansas 

Dr.  Mangan,  Alayor  Wimbcrlev,  Bishop  Keller,  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  I  want  to  tell  the  visitors  from  out  of  the  state,  that 
the  introduction  by  Dr.  Mangan  was  tnie,  the  pjirt  about  mo  Ijcin" 
city  attorney  of  Charleston,  my  home  town,  but  I  also  feel  that  I 
should  relate  that  Charleston  is  a  town  of  14ftl  people,  and  the 
reason  I  was  city  attorney  for  so  loUg  was  that  I  was  the  total  bar 
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association  in  this  r  umunity,  so  it  was  a  duhious  distinction,  at 
best. 

I  have  been  amazed  in  watching  these  interpreters.  Let  ini»  aslc 
a  (jnestion.  I  was  wonderin*,^  how  many  people  here  arc  totallv 
dependent  upon  this  interpi-eter?  Would  you  hold  up  vour  hands. 
I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  we  needed  tliem. 

Arkansas  is  honoi-ed  to  he  your  host  for  this  important  eonihined 
Confeience  of  Educators  for  the  Deaf.  I  weleome  each  of  vou  and 
cordially  invite  those  of  you  who  have  come  from  other  states  ancl 
other  countries  to  the  hospitality  of  our  capUol  citv.  I  hope  that 
vou  \yill  also  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  and  enjoy' our  parks  and 
heautiful  lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  and  manv  otlier  attractions. 
Wherever  you  go  in  Arkansas  you  will  find'  friendlv  people  to 
welcome  you. 

I  am  honored  that  yon  have  asked  me  here  tonight.  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware  that  I  can't  sneak  to  you  as  one  who  is  knowledireahle 
ahout  deafness.  I  am  only  superlicially  aware  of  what  pliysicians 
know  ahout  the  causes  and  treatment*  of  deafness.  I  have'oidy  a 
limited  knowledge  of  what  social  scientists  know  about  the  pei*s6nal 
and  family  adjustment  i>roblems  caused  by  deafness,  I  am  not 
fninili  ar  with  the  technioues  of  teaching  dent  children  or  adults,  or 
with  their  learning  prohleins.  This  technical  knowledge  and  ahilitv 
IS  in  your  hands,  and  you  fellow  professional  workers. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  the  Chief  Executive  Ollicer  of  one  of 
our  :»()  states,  and,  a  governors  jol).  in  niv  v\c\\\  is  to  provide  lead- 
ei-ship  in  the  state  s  elForts  to  huild  toward  a  society  in  wliieh  all 
citizens  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  and  coi'itrihute  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  their  ability. 

The  right  of  all  citizens  to  take  an  equal  and  tlignified  i)lace 
wit  Inn  our  society  has  not  always  been  reeognizctl.  Only  recentlv 
have  we  recognized  that  no  citizcli  should  l>e  exchidetl  from  paitiei- 
pation  in  the  lifei  of  the  coiunmnity.  Only  recently  has  our  soeietv 
accepted  the  challenge  that  there  should  be  no  exceptions  hecaiise  of 
race,  sex,  age,  or  jdiysieal  impairment.  We  have  not  vet  te>ted  the 
limits  of  our  ability  to  include  peonle  in  our  societv,  who  weiv> 
lu-eviouslv  left  out— excluded  simply  by  custom  or  trailition,  rather 
than  on  legitimate  bases. 

The  most  important  quality  of  a  man  in  political  life  is  his 
l»ersonal  philosophy  about  people.  If  a  man  believes  in  the  worth  of 
the  individuaU  and  believes  that  the  role  of  government  is  to  create 
a  climate  in  which  the  individual  can  have  the  oppoi-tunity  to  rcacli 
hiR  full  potential,  then  he  will  act  in  the  interests  of  all  people  — 
including  the  deaf. 

I  am  certainly  not  sufrgt»stiiiii:  that  we  in  leadership  roles  are 
not  interested  in  the  special  problems  of  deaf  people.  On  the  con- 
tiary,  we  should  lead  m  elfoi-ts  to  provide  for  their  special  needs, 
hut  we  look  to  othei^s  to  pmvide  leadership  and  expertise  in  these 
areas.  We  searcli  for  capable  men  who  share  our  i)hilosophy,  and  then 
we  give  them  our  trust  and  support. 

Some  of  you  may  know  that  we  in  Arkansas  have  reor;;anized 
our  state  government.  A  group  of  dedicated  men  head  the  i:^  ncwlv 
ci-eated  dei^aitinents.  These  men  share  niv  desire  to  create  a  climate  of 
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conocTii  ami  oppoituiiily  foriill  our  cilizoiis.  'J'ho  1001-!, iiiziit ion  .rives 
us  ii  rrivat  ly  cxpaiMlc.  cppoitunity  to  ac-coiuplisl.  thcso  ohjoctivrs!' 

1  no  interests  of  deaf  people  are  not  :i  single  departmental  re- 
sponsibduy  and  could  not  te  met  bv  any  single  pro-^raJn  Deaf 
Iicople  are  citizens  whose  concerns  are  touchea  uponV  all  our 
departiuents  The  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of 
.socal  and  Kohabilitativo  Services  undoub  ediy  play  tfe  nS  i°- 
sponsiblo  roles  .n  the  lives  of  our  deaf  citizens,  these  two  d^parJ- 
oiits,  as  well  as  all  of  the  other  departments,  are  headed  by  men 

I  will  net  altoinpt  to  discuss  the  many  fine  pio^rranis  for  Hk'  dwf 
I  Arkansas  or  those  programs  we  still  need  to  develo,,.  Many  of  ym, 

I  i  <!i!nn  V  '  '^T.  T'^'^  ''"^^  particularly  nLi  ing- 
f mm  fl  ^  ^  ^°  °'»P''»P-c  to  each  of  you,  wherever  you  are 

f  oiu,  that  your  projrrains  and  the  lives  of  the  people  you  sen-e,  are 

1.  Sely  dotern  inecl  by  the  personal  philosophy  ol  your  elected  oHi- 
n.i  1  \  verv  dang;emus  to  elect  ofllcials  whose  words  or 

i  o'  s  nr^P^;^^^  if  ''•''y  'g»<"-°.  degrade  01  re- 

pipps  any  group  of  citizens  in  our  society. 

in.  ,ort.mt°ri?n/ v'"S^  """i'''  "1™  »s         it  is  extremely 

lofL     n-  •     you  K-now  how  to  make  government  work  for  you. 
Klccted  oflicials  with  tl.o  best  intentions  in  the  world  can't  iniple 
nieiit  prognmis  that  are  not  clearly  defined  and  supported  by  the 

SetTtion  fo^Lf  'r^n^  '''T'-  Th«re  is  ilnbeliSab  S 
uvi  Tof  h1  =■  ^"!"''-  ^  °"'  ?'ectod  qilicials  do  not  often  have 
the  lu.\uiy  of  clioosiiig  bv  personal  analvsis  between  a  worthy  and 
••m  unworthy  cause.  Witii  rare  exception,  the  choice  n  ust  £  one 
among  several  worthy  causes.  Unfortunately,  political  p  Sum  ami 
exiHjdioiicy  sometimes  enter  into  decisions.  ' 

in  re?onT^L*!.«%t  '"et'iods  that  have  been  used  in  Arkansas 

11  recent  years  to  improve  services  for  the  deaf.  I  particularly  com- 
meiid  the  participants  m  the  Arkansas  statewide  ccnforenco  on  Co- 
i  -  .:"'iL«^^^^  Services.  forTirDeaf. 


eopio  III  Arkansas  in  the  70's"  has  been  widely 
distributed  among  responsible  leaders  in  state  government.  The 
£."1!.?"?''''°!:''  V  ' !?  Conference  will  serve  as  one  of  the  gu£ 
^:'.^:t&f^%^^'  P~g™-  ^or 

,ollte?'"'''''V''  wl'"  participated  mi  the  statewide 

i^N  I  at  -nl  S"""'f?P'°nTV'/:''i«^"""P  dc'VoloiKM  .0  recommeuii- 
iKS-t  j:  .1  fn-rH^  asffUHl.'h.ie.s  for  developing  rehabilitation  and 
otiH.i  .sei  \  ices  tor  the  deaf  in  Arknnsiis. 

invnivHf  who  have  come  from  other  states  to  become 

1  vn?  *J'P'^  "ct'o"  planning.  It  is  neccssarj- 

SnhionM^'T-^"?;  W'"'  ''^  ""^'^"s  ^  forth  voiS- 
f  7tf  £;?^;i5'-^^^^^^  XmTn["^="^'^  ^""^ 

wc^i'srorcXX-sM 
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wide  Eehabilitation  Planning  are  but  two  examples  of  planning 
programs  that  arc  interested  m  and  arc  available  to  help  with  the 
problems  of  deaf  people.  I  suggest  that  you  find  out  where  these 
progi'ams  are  located  in  your  state,  and  seek  to  be  included  so  that 
yon  will  be  able  to  make  known  the  needs  of  deaf  citizens. 

I  further  urge  you  to  work  for  the  improvement  of  conditions  for 
grou])S  other  than  the  deaf.  You  may  be  much  more  effective  in 
helping  the  deaf  if  you  sire  known  for  your  broad  concern  for  other 
handicapped  or  underprivileged  citizens'.  It  is  very  diflicnlt  to  muster 
an  isolated  broad  program  of  sui>i)ort  for  a  group  with  highly 
specialized  needs.  You  nnist  join  with  others  to  work  for  programs 
that  serve  all  h:uulicai)ped  persons  and  then  make  the  additional 
special  efforts  needed  to  have  those  programs  inclnde  services  to  the 
deaf. 

You  are  educators  of  the  deaf,  but  I  know  you  recognize  the  deaf 
need  more  than  education.  They  need  a  full  range  of  community 
services.  Don't  hesitate  to  work'  for  better  mental  health  facilities, 
better  facilities  for  the  retarded,  better  juvenile  court  services,  better 
recrcation,  and  so  on. 

I  encourage  you  to  make  your  wishes  known  in  government.  In 
so  doing,  you  should  know  that  the  davs  of  individual  political 
influence  and  personal  favoritism  are  on  the  wane.  Our  governments 
aitj  becoming  increasiufjly  attuned  to  thr;  democratic  processes  of 
i-esponsible  organized  citizen  involvement  and  participation  in  the 
fornuilatiou  of  program  ohjeotivos  and  j)riorities.  The  degi-ee  of 
success  with  this  new  approach  wiil  l)e  determined  largely  by  the 
extent  of  citizen  participation. 

In  closing,  let  me  sigain  extend  to  you  my  invitation  to  enjoy 
Arkansas.  I  hope  the  persona!  perspective  I  have  given  you  about 
the  mle  of  government  and  the  concerned  citizen  will  be  of  some 
value  to  you  when  you  return  home. 

Dr.  Manoax.  Thank  yon  very  mucli.  Governor  Bumpers.  I  am  sure 
this  spontaneous  reaction  of  our  group  is  an  indication  of  how  much 
we  thought  of  the  message  you  brought  to  us  tonight.  I  think  the 
level  and  tone  of  our  Convention  has  been  set,  and  well  set  bv 
Governor  Bumpers.  AVe  sincerely  appreciate  it. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  28.  1971 
Program 

Second  Gonornl  SSossIon  (0  n.in.)  I'nrneU  IlnU  Aurtltorlniu 
Dr.  Konnoth  U.  Manpiu.  rresUUnp 

0  a.m.  Introiluction  of  Siwakcr:  Siwakvr:  .John  W.  Mclt-lior.  Adiulnlstnitor  DIvI- 
sUm  for  naiMUcaiJped  ChUdron.  WIswmsin  State  Dopardueiit  of  VxMW  Instrm-- 
tlon.  "Sdiuo  Uiimot  XocmIs  of  j>i;»f  Clilldrou". 

10  a.m.  rioturo.  Convonthni  (if  Aniorlfaii  Instructors  of  tlio  Deaf. 

10:15  a.m.  IMctnro.  Couforonoo  of  Kxwntlvos  of  American  Scliools  for  the  Deaf. 

Muiti-Handicappcd  (10:30  a.m.-4  p.m.)  Lower  School  Auditorium 

Chah'm!}i:  Dr.  J.  G.  Denieza,  Su|>erintendont.  Ontario  Seliool  for  tlio  Deaf, 
KeUeviUe. 

10 :30  a.ni.-ll  :45  a.m.  I'rojjranis  for  MnUI-IInndlcapi)od  in  Scliools  for  the  Deaf 
Chutrnian:  D.  K.  Kenned.v.  M.  Kd.,  Snperlntendent.  (hUarlo  School  for  the  Deaf 
Milton.  Canada. 
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"^xV«?^^l?^^^""f  F^^^iy  4rfr««A««  School  for  the  Dear,  Susan  Porter. 
J^'^i^V  um'T'*"!*"?  Aeiielier.  The  Exceptional  Unit.  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Little  Uock.  Arkansas. 

*  The  Present  Program  at  miton\  Gary  H.  Martins.  p.A..  Assistant  Student 
Ser\ice.s  Administrator.  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf.  Milton.  Canada. 

1 :30  p.m.-3  p.m.  Programs  for  Deaf  Retarded. 

^l?^"^*  Executive  Secretiiry.  Mental  Retardation  Research 
?w»ni;?.^.S*  National  Instiute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 

Deveiopmenr.  Rethesda.  Mar^iand. 

"Programming  Conaiilerationa  for  the  Deaf  Retariled'\  Nona  L.  Burrows  Pe- 
vo^r^ul'^?'^)?*/''  Department  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation.  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Pittsburgh  and  Dr.  Lyle  L.  Lloyd.  Executive  Secretary.  Mental  Re- 
tardation Research  and  Training  Committee.  Xntional  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development.  n^hwu 

"^iJ^^i  ^T/T*!?  ^  ^^"^  Retanled  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf  am' 

Rcaidential  Faoilitiea  for  the  Mentally  Retardedr.  Sylvia  AL  Hall    M  S 

St^te  Scl^Il^?  ^""''^^^  '^'""^""'^  Ueglstered  Interpreter  of  tlu>  deaf  Austin 

**Syatematic  Development  of  Communieation  Modea;  Ratabliahment  of  a  Multiple- 
ReHponse  repertoire  for  Xon^Communieafinff  Deaf  Children:*  Shirlov  L.  Bercer 
M.A..  Parsons  State  Ho.spital  and  Training  Center.  Parsons.  Kansas.' 

d  p.m.-4  p.m.  Forum  on  the  Deaf  Retarded. 

Chainnun:  Dr.  Uvie  L.  Lloyd.  This  session  was  used  to  further  develop  ideas  o^ 
the  previous  session  and  provide  a  report  of  activities  of  the  AAMD-CEASD 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Retarded,  with  si)€cinc  reference  to  future  needs 
and  projects,  and  was  structured  for  nudience  discussion  to  obtain  feetl-back 
and  ideas  from  the  niembersblp. 

i)fw«Mfl«M;  AAMD-CEASD  .Joint  Committee  Jack  W.  Brady.  Nona  L.  Burrows. 
W.  Lloyd  Graiunke.  Alfred  Hirshoren.  John  G.  Nace. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  28— SOME  UNMET  NEEDS  OP 
DEAF  CHILDREN 

John  W.  Melcher,  Division  for  Handicapped  Children,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Wisconsin 

My  speech  today  will  reflect  my  biases  as  Wisconsin's  state  director 
of  special  education.  Theuc  opinions  have  been  developed  as  I  have 
worked  with  our  residential  and  day-school  programs  for  deaf  chil- 
dren for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Wisconsin  has  four  million  citizens,  or  about  one-fiftieth  of  the 
U.b.  population.  We,  in  turn,  have  a  typical  distribution  of  deaf 
children  and  the  usual  variety  of  public  and  private  services  to 
serve  thcin.  Some  of  our  programs  are  outstanding— others  are  less 
than  ideiil.  AVithout  exception  the  people  serving  the  deaf  children 
and  their  families  are  among  the  most  committed  professionals 
Ive  met  m  my  quarter  of  a  century  in  special  education— and 
yet  include  some  of  the  most  rigid  individuals  when  the  matters 
of  methodology  and  technology  and  delivery  systems  arc  discussed! 

loday  I  will  talk  about  five  areas  of  special  need  for  our  deaf 
school-age  group.  These  areas  are: 

1.  Improved  Identification  and  Diagnostic  Programs  for  Deaf 
Children 

IT.  Increased  Educational  Services  to  Very  Young  Children 

III.  New  School  Services  and  Training  Programs 

IV.  Better  Services  to  the  Adolescent  Deaf 

V.  Need  for  Research  Priorities  in  Deaf  Education 
I  want  to  discuss  these  five  selected  areas  from  the  point  of 
view  of  our  constitutional  and  legal  obligations,  but  also  from  the 
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concerns  of  the  heart.  As  I  meet  people  in  many  walks  of  life,  I 
find  they  fall  into  two  primary  groups.  The  first  group,  the  things 
T^ople,  sees  the  world  and  its  problems  in  a  quantitative  format. 
They  exju-ess  the  problem  as  so  nian;y  people  with  specific  descrip- 
tor, costing  so  many  dollare  per  capita,  from  so  many  communities 
and  so  on  ad  infinitum,  'ihese  influential  people  seem  to  be  equipped 
with  built-in  slide  rulers  or  computers.  We  must  relate  to  this 
roup  because  they  control  the  fiscal  destinies  of  programs  for  tJie 
eaf.  The  group  I  prefer  to  work  with  are  the  people  people.  This 
group  of  citizens  are  first  concerned  about  the  needs  of  their  fellow- 
man  and  his  hapmness  and  success.  I  find  teuchei-s  of  the  deaf 
on  this  side  of  the  dichotomy  I've  drawn.  They  think  first  of 
children,  then  of  the  fiscal  and  other  quontitive  realities.  A  storv 
that  relates  to  this  issue  of  concern  for  children  might  be  appro- 
priate  at  this  point.  The  ta^.  i-  about  an  over-burdened  school 
psychologist  who  worked  each  day  resolving  the  problems  of  chil- 
dren and  their  parents.  iVfter  work  and  on  weekends,  he  loved  to 
don  his  dungarees  and  sport  shirt  and  do  things  that  call  for 
muscle  rather  than  brain  power.  One  of  his  i-ecreation  projects 
was  a  backyard  patio.  The  psychologist  spent  weeks  getting  the 
yard  m  shape  for  the  final  stage— the  cement  laying.  At  last  the 
day  came,  and  the  cement  truck  poured  the  soft  stuff  into  his  care- 
fully formed  patio  forms.  As  the  job  aiipeared  to  be  finished  and 
the  surface  was  smooth  and  level,  a  four-year-old  neighbor  boy 
came  chargmg  out  of  his  yr.rd  into  the  psychologist's  newly  finished 
patio  area.  The  boy,  of  coui-se,  caused  the  area  to  become  a  mess. 
1  he  professional  man  emitted  a  few  choice  four-lettered  words  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  As  he  was  expressing  his  feelings,  the 
four-year-old's  mother  came  out  of  her  house  with  a  rush.  She 
said  to  the  psychologist,  "Dr.  Brown,  I'm  astonished  to  hear  a  man 
of  your  clnld-centered  background  using  such  terrible  language  on 
my  little  boy!'-  The  psychologist  slowly  pulled  himself  together  and 
replied  to  the  boy's  mother,  ^^Mrs.  Smith,  1  Want  you  to  know  that 
1  love  children  in  the  abstract— but  not  in  the  concrete!" 

All  of  us  are  well  acquainted  with  the  pei-son  who  loves  to  read 
or  hear  about  children  but  would  rather  not  be  pei-sonally  involved 
with  th?m. 

My  first  area  of  concern  is  improved  identification  and  diagnostic 
programs  for  deaf  children.  In  general,  I'm  convinced  school  ad- 
ministrators don't  tiy  veiy  hard  to  seek  out  children  with  special 
needs.  Too  often  we  hope  they'll  ultimately  come  to  us  without 
our  seeking  them  out.  Some  general  school' administrators  simply 
feel  we  shouldn't  be  looking  for  problems.  In  deaf  education,  we 
too  are  unwilling  to  invent  programs  for  children  with  more  than 
a  problem  of  deafness.  A  mother  of  a  voiing  nibella  deaf  child  with 
a  myriad  of  complications  .said  to  me  recently,  "School  people  don't 
want  to  talk  to  me  and  help  ;ne  resolve  my  youngsters  problem." 
In  full  frustration  she  finally  blurted  out,  "What  am  I  to  do  with 
my  boy?  Drown  him?" 

We  must  multiply  our  efforts  to  find  the  young  child  with  hearing 
Joss.  Schools  will  need  to  realize  that  five  years  is  not  the  magic 
number  for  school  entry  of  deaf  children.  School  boards  must  receive 
state  and  federal  fiscal  and  i)rofessional  help  to  fully  meet  this 
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need,  In  inner  city  areas,  where  health  risks  are  greatest,  we  must 
put  special  emphasis  on  early  detection  via  parent  education  pro- 
grams related  to  O.E.O.  activities  ami  the  public  health  services 
program  of  maternal  and  child  health  agencies. 

A  similar  need  for  public  education  and  early  d^itection  programs 
exists  m  our  rural  areas.  While  it  is  difliciilt  to  secure  a  large  popu- 
lation of  deaf  children  in  a  sparsely  settled  ai-ea,  we  in  administra- 
tive responsibility  must  find  ways  of  overcoming  the  incidence  question, 
llio  use  of  lielicopter-s  and  other  unique  means  of  getting 
childi-en  to  dia^niostic  and  i-outine  therapeutic  services  should  be 
explored  now.  The  experimental  use  of  radio  and  education  T.V 
should  be  explored  for  possible  help  to  the  young  deaf  child  and 
his  family  m  rural  areas,  Itinerant  family  counselors  should  be 
employed  to  travel  to  the  homes  of  preschool  deaf  children  on  a 
planned,  scheduled  basis. 

^  Another  problem  in  early  childhood  programming  is  what  I  call 
fractured  services."  liecause  of  our  fragmenting  of  programs, 
families  must  run  from  "pillar  to  post"  to  get  the  many  services 
their  young  deaf  child  needs.  The  psychological  exam  is  done  at 
univei3ity  A,  the  psychiatric  exam  at  clinic  B,  the  neurological 
exam  at  hospital  C,  the  aiidiological  exam  at  hearing  clinic  D  and 
the  educational  assessment  exam  at  school  E.  Families  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  these  needed  services  on  a  planned  integrated 
or  Innited  basis  as  part  of  a  regional  or  state  program  for  i)reschool 
deaf  children. 

Family  counseling  for  parents  and  siblings  of  young  deaf  chil- 
dren is  also  badly  needed.  To  my  knowledge,  noWondary  school 
m  this  country  oflei-s  a  coiir.sc  to  its  students  that  instructs  future 
parents  on  imw  to  adjust  to  the  problem  of  having  a  deaf  child  in 
their  family— nor  should  any  high  school  be  expected  to  offer  such 
a  couise.  However,  when  deafness  strikes  a  child,  state  and  local 
sciiool  agencies  should  secui-e  the  many  counseling  services,  including 
genetic  counseling,  this  young  family  so  acutely  needs. 

To  more  accurately  predict  school  and  life  success  for  the  young 
deaf  child,  we  will  need  to  develop  better  instruments  of  measure- 
ment than  are  available  today.  During  the  past  two  or  three 
decades  we  have  invented  vciy,  very  few  new  predictive  devices  or 
assessment  tools  aimed  at  the  young  deaf  child.  The  whole  question 
of  predicting  success  with  a  particular  mode  of  communication 
or  instruction  is  but  one  area  that  has  received  only  minimal  attention 
from  iugher  educational  establishments.  AVc  know  too  little  about 
how  a  deaf  child  learns  and  the  critical  variables  to  this  learning. 
The  whole  field  of  the  effect  and  the  young  deaf  child  also  has 
been  poorly  explored. 

My  second  area  of  concern  is  increased  educational  services  to 
very  young  children.  Up  to  now,  public  school  agencies  have  been 
slow  to  muster  financial  resources  directly  to  teach  the  two-,  three- 
or  four-year-old  deaf  childrai.  This  task  lias  been  left  to  hearing 
societies,  correspondence  programs  or  just  not  done!  The  failure  of 
school  systems  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  education  of  young 
children  has  occurred  in  the  main  stream  of  education,  but  O.E.O., 
Headstart,  and  private  nursery  schools,  and  other  non-public  facili- 
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ties  hftve  partially  filled  the  void.  These  noii-public  school  programs 
have  been  created  and  operated  by  amateurs  because  the  profea- 
simah  in  the  public  schools  have  neglected  this  critical  educational 
area. 

The  first  formal  educational  service  of  vhe  public  school  system 
should  bo  provided  by  a  home  visitation  instructor  who  carries  a 
pupil  load  exclusively  composed  of  one-,  two-,  three-  and  four-year- 
old  deaf  youngsters.  Her  role  is  to  provide  direct  teaching  service 
that  serves  as  a  model  for  the  child's  family  to  emulate  and  to 
pive  educational  information  and  counseling  to  the  child's  parents. 
This  itinerant  special  educator  also  serves  as  the  direct  link  to  the 
classroom  program  that  the  child  will  be  involved  with  eventually. 

Special  classes  for  the  education  of  the  young  deaf  should  be 
related  to  school  supportive  sen-ices  for  the  deaf  and  should  be 
staffed  by  specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  know  the 
latest  prescriptive  teaching  methodologies  and  practice  them.  In  my 
bias,  we  need  to  have  new  special  training  pi-ograms  for  teachers 
of  young  deaf  children.  The  flood  of  new  knowledge  and  technique 
in  this  field  is  of  such  magnitude  that  a  sub-section  of  the  college 
or  university  special  education  training  pi-ogram  should  be  developed. 
The  day  of  training  teachers  so  generically  that  they  can  teach 
two-year-olds  ur  twenty -year-olds  is  rone ! 

Another  special  need  m  early  chilcUiood  education  of  the  deaf 
is  the  one  that  ,  relates  to  special  progi'ainniing  for  the  deaf  with 
additional  handicaps.  To  meet  the  problems  presented  by  the  deaf 
child  who  is  also  retarded,  disturbed,  visually  or  physically  im- 
paired, we  will  need  to  develop  special  education  programs  to 
manage  these  younjjsters*  unique  and  trving  problems. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  greater  use  of  paraprofessioiial  personnel 
will  be  required  in  the  school  setting.  These  paraprofessionals  will 
need  to  be  7n07*e  than  ''well  intentioned."  These  key  workers  will 
need  both  special  pre-service  and  in-service  training  experiences 
that  are  closely  coordinated. 

My  third  area  of  concern  is  improved  curricular  planning  and 
organization.  To  me  curriculum  should  be  related  to  the  life  needs 
of  the  person  taught.  This  implies  that  the  learner  is  more  important 
than  tne  teacher  as  far  as  curricular  content  is  concerned.  In 
my  bias,  I  advocate  that  we  first  analyze  what  deaf  people  need  to 
succeed  socially,  emotionally,  vocationally,  and  intellectually  in 
our  society  and  then  work  back  from  the  deaf  child  and  adult  to 
the  teacher  and  then  to  the  teacher  trainer.  Too  many  times  today 
the  pattern  is  reversed!  Freouently,  the  college  tells  what  should  be 
taught  to  the  classroom  teacher  who  in  turn  passes  on  this  subject 
matter  to  the  deaf  child  whether  he  needs  it  or  not.  More  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  recipient  of  the  instruction,  and  the  use  of 
behavioral  and  curricular  objectives  must  be  stressed  in  the  training 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

School  programs  in  residential  schools  and  local  public  schools 
must  be  brought  closer  together  and  curricular  planning  should 
be  a  joint  project  for  these  two  primary  segments  oi  deaf  education. 
The  flow  of  students  between  "day  schools"  and  the  "residential 
schools'*  will  increase  markedly  in  the  next  decade,  and  we  must 
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regard  in  most  states.  AVhile  I  do  not  oppose  the  use  of  community 
vocational  education  I'esources,  I  do  sav  we  in  education  of  the  deaf 
must  assume  ulituiately  the  responsibility  for  this  problem  whether 
we  get  hcl^)  from  the  general  education  system  or  not! 

Comvuimty  work-experience  programs  for  the  adolescent  deaf 
must  be  arranged  for  both  the  day  and  i-csidential  school  pupil. 
Too  many  times  a  work-experience  program  is  limited  to  the  school 
building  or  the  school  campus.  For  our  deaf  youth  to  be  competitive 
in  the  general  labor  market,  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  broad 
community  before  we  finish  our  educational  involvement  with  them. 

To  keep  our  vocational  and  pre-vocational  programs  realistic  and 
relevant,  we  must  do  more  "talking''  with  well-adjusted  and  adaptive 
deaf  adults  as  well  as  with  our  colleagues  in  vocational  rehabilitation 
who  can  tell  us  what  we  are  doing  that  is  productive  in  the  "work- 
a-day"  world  and  what  we  might  do  to  develop  greater  social  and 
vocational  competence  in  our  deaf  pupils. 

Direct  pupil  counseling  by  vocational  counselors  as  well  as  psy- 
chologists, social  workers,  and  psychiatrists  also  needs  to  be  expanded 
and  improved.  I'm  very  concerned  about  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  provision  ^ve  have  made  for  the  mental  health  pi-oblems  of 
our  adolescent  deaf  student  population.  It  is  mre  to  fmd  a  school 
for  the  deaf  that  has  made  even  the  most  modest  provision  of 
mental  health  services. 

My  last  area  of  concern  today  is  research  and  research  priorities. 
Up  to  now  most  research  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  has  been 
carried  out  by  capable  individuals  who  have  done  research  in  areas 
of  their  own  primai-y  interests.  Very  little  of  the  research  done  in 
deaf  education  up  to  now  has  been  of  the  so-called  "commissioned 
or  contracted  research"  variety.  The  day  of  federal  financing  of 
research  on  the  "laissez-faire"  basis  is  coming  into  "hard  times." 
Congress  is  expecting  a  measurable  difference  in  our  educational 
processing  as  a  result  of  their  investment  in  educational  research, 
rhey  want  us  to  show  progress  in  a  relatively  short  time  and  have 
this  progress  be  reflected  at  the  individual  child  level. 

To  better  use  the  limited  dollars  available,  we  in  the  field  need 
to  aim  our  research  efforts  rather  than  allow  them  to  sail  freely  at 
random.  I  predict  an  upswing  in  the  quantity  of  "commissioned 
research"  similar  to  that  which  has  evolved  from  the  successful 
models  in  the  NASA  space  effort  or  the  applied  research  programs 
of  industry.  I  sincerely  hope  that  groups  hke  C.A.I.D.,  N.A.C.E.D., 
and  others  will  bring  our  profession  together  to  delineate  the  areas 
of  greatest  urgency  ni  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  then  convey 
with  conviction  these  priorities  to  the  federal  agencies  that  ad- 
minister federal  educational  research  dollars. 

In  closing  may  I  say  that  deaf  education  has  been  virile,  aggres- 
sive, well  received  and  well  financed  because  it  is  well  organized. 
In  the  future  if  we  hope  to  be  as  successful,  we'll  have  to  adapt 
to  the  times,  close  the  ranks,  de-emphasize  differences,  communicate 
with  parents  and  otlier  suppoi-ters  and  maintain  our  sincere  pre- 
occupation with  the  needs  of  the  deaf  child. 
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THE  EXCEPTIONAL  UNIT  AT  THE  ARKANSAS  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  DEAF 

Susan  Sceger  Porter,  M.S.K.,  Supervising  Teacher,  Arkansas  Scliool 

for  tlie  Deaf 

Hopolully  tlie  convention  tlienie,  "More  opportunities  for  deaf 
diildrcn,"  nichules  all  deaf  children,  even  those  with  handicaps 
m  addition  to  their  deafness.  These  are  the  cliildren  we  are  con- 
cerned with  at  the  Madison  Street  School,  here  at  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  childi-en  in  our  department  have  such 
aulditional  handicaps  as  cerebral  palsy,  brain  damage,  mental  rc- 
tai'dation  and  visual  problems,  plus  some  slowlearners  and  a  large 
group  of  children  entering  school  at  a  late  age. 

The  ))hilosophy  of  our  department  is  never  to  give  up  on  these 
children  and  never  to  underestimate  their  abilities. 

The  video  tape  now  displayed  is  proof  of  this  philosophy.  It 
includes  an  acrobatic  dance  by  one  of  our  girls  who  tests  out  as 
low  educable  and  a  tumbling  routine  by  six  of  our  boys.  At  the 
end  of  the  tape  you  will  see  the  rest  of  the  children  in  our  depart- 
ment. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  rising  number  of  nnUtiply  handi- 
capped children,  hut  rather  than  looking  at  the  statistics,  we  at 
the  Madison  Street  School  are  primarily  interested  in  what  can  be 
done  for  these  statistics. 

We  would  like  to  shai'e  with  you  some  of  the  reasons  we  feel 
our  ])rogram  is  working  and  also  tell  you  some  of  the  problems 
we  have  encountered. 

Any  i)rograni  is  only  as  good  as  the  people  involved  and  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  stall  is  i*esp^^nsible  for  the  success  of  our 
school.  There  seems  to  be  the  eternal  question  of,  "Do  you  put  your 
best  teachers  with  the  slower  students  who  need  the  most  help, 
or  do  you  put  them  with  your  faster  students?'-  All  too  often  the 
brighter  .students  .seem  to  end  up  with  the  best  teachers,  but  in 
our  de))artment  we  have  the  best.  Over  the  past  5  years  our  program 
has  grown  from  a  1  teacher  department  to  a  10  teacher  department 
and  we  have  been  able  to  select  ideal  teacner.s  us  we  have  grown. 
Ideal,  meaning  peoj^le  who  are  energetic  and  like  a  challenge.  People 
who  don't  just  give  what  the  job  reauires,  but  give  the  extra 
attention  that  means  .so  much.  These  characteristics  are  not  only 
found  in  our  teachei*s,  but  in  the  houseparents,  food  workei's,  mainte- 
nance personnel  and  oflice  stait  as  well. 

When  children  ent(M*  the  department  we  usually  have  their 
background  and  various  test  results,  but  we  have  learned  never 
to  judge  a  student  bv  these.  Often  these  files  are  his  most  serious 
additional  handicap  because  of  statements  such  as,  "This  child  is 
severely  i-etarded,**  or,  "this  child  will  never  learn  to  be  self 
sufficient.'' 

The  first  big  decision  al)Out  our  acadennc  progi*am  was  to  forget 
the  argument  of  oralism  versus  manualism.  Our  method  is  the 


over  to  the  child.  We  strongly  feel  that  the  child  is  only  a  whole 
person  when  he  learns  a  means  of  communication; 


necessary  to  get  the  message 
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1  academic  program  many  approaches  liave  been  tried.  Some 

have  failed,  but  we  liave  even  learned  from  these  failures.  There 
IS  very  little  printed  mtiterial  uvailable  to  be  used  by  the  multiply 
liamlicapned  and  at  times  we  feel  like  pioneers. 

Individualized  teaching  is  the  key  to  the  program  and  it  is  used 
tit  all  levels.  For  this  reason  five  pupils  is  the  ideal  size  for  a 
class,  b'lt  we  have  grown  so  fast  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  keep 
t hem  this  small.  The  classes  are  grouped  according  to  abilities  nitheV 
than  chronological  age. 

One  problem  area,  academically,  is  a  good  reading  program.  We 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  a  reading  series  to  suit  our  needs, 
so  wo  use  a  combination  of  several,  but  rely  heavily  on  teachei-made 
matermls,  such  as  experience  charts.  The  results  indicate  that  this 
method  is  working. 

Laiigiiage  devclopinent  begins  the  first  day  as  it  does  in  any  clas.s 
for  the  deaf.  The  b  itzgerald  Key  is  developed  from  that  time  on 
and  Li-oker,  Jones  and  Pratt  is  used  for  reinforcement  in  the 
upper  classes. 

Unit  teaching  is  used  throughout  the  department.  These  units 
are  based  on  everyday  living  e.xperiences  and  are  backed  up  by  all 
types  of  visual  aids.  Here  again  nothing  is  as  successful  as  teacher- 
made  materials.  In  the  near  future  we  plan  to  draw  up  a  guideline 
of  units  to  be  used  at  all  levels. 

It  ha.s  been  difficult  to  develop  a  course  of  study,  because  the 
needs  seem  to  change  as  the  students  change.  We  find  that  weekly 
plans  can  bo  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Another  important  aspect  is  to  give  the  children  actual  experiences 
to  reinfoice  what  has  been  taught.  It  isn't  usual  to  see  one  group 
of  children  processing  vegetables  for  the  freezer  that  they  purchased 
at  the  local  farmers  market  or  to  see  another  group  planting  creen 
beans,  tomatoes  and  peppers.  The  bus  and  station  wagon  are  con- 
stantly on  the  road  taking  groups  on  field  trips. 

Ihroughout  the  program  we  have  tried  to  create  an  atmosphere 
''"''^  not  n»ean  that  the  program  isirt  well  planned, 
but  that  the  children  are  also  given  the  privilege  of  doing  things  they 
want  to  do.  One  class  is  designed  solely  for  tliis  purpose  and  all  of 
the  children  rotate  to  it  once  a  day.  In  addition  to  this  we  have 
physical  education  classes  and  dancing  classes,  the  results  of  which 
you  saw  on  the  tape. 

As  the  program  grows  we  are  trying  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  ultimate  goals  of  each  child.  We  feel  that  each  child  can  be- 
come a  useful  citizen  and  a  wage  earner  or  at  least  a  useful  family 
member.  Most  of  our  students  enter  the  Vocational  Department 
When  they  become  of  age  but  we  are  increasingly  aware  that  we 
must  hnd  more  vocationai  classes  to  offer  children  of  limited  ability 
Une  group  that  vitally  concerns  us  is  the  physically  handicapped' 
Even  though  some  of  these  children  are  our  brightest,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  t«^  handicaps  makes  it  very  difficult  to  find  a  vocation 
to  suit  their  abilities. 

i^tS'^lnnrxff  '^'^^'V*.',''^  P^'''^-^."  ™P°rtant  role  at  the  Madison 
fh^rfc  *  I'^^'il'y  °*  "'^  activities  are  for  only  one  purpose  and 
that  IS  fun.  For  the  past  four  years  federal  funds  lia4  been  used 
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to  employ  a  young  man  as  a  Homelife  teacher.  This  person  carries 
out  planned  recreational  and  educational  activities  after  school 
hours.  I  attribute  the  low  number  of  discipline  problems  to  this 
program. 

We  have  to  depend  on  outside  agencies  to  do  most  of  our  testing 
and  often  it  takes  much  longer  than  we  would  desire.  We  still  feel 
that  one  of  the  best  methods  to  measure  achievement  is  through  daily 
observation,  and  based  on  this  we  enter  every  student  on  a  9-week 
trial  basis.  At  the  end  of  this  period  a  stulfing  is  held  to  decide 
if  the  child  is  placed  correctly. 

The  children  are  referred  from  other  agencies  as  well  as  other 
departments  in  the  school  and  we  have  to  be  very  careful  that 
behavior  i>r(>blems  and  learning  problems  areirt  confused.  Often  a 
behavior  problem  is  brought  on  by  a  learning  problem,  but  it  would 
be  very  ensy  for  a  program  of  this  type  to  become  a  "dumping 
ground"  for  behavior  problems. 

The  stigma  that  has  been  attached  to  our  department  is  o.  major 
problem.  We  are  trying  to  overcome  tiyis  by  satisfying  the  pai^nts 
with  their  child's  progress  and  by  trying  to  educate  others  as  to  the 
purjKxse  of  our  program.  Unfortunately  there  are  even  staff  members 
m  other  departments  who  do  not  nudei-stand  the  program.  One 
departnient  head  .scheduled  her  teachers  to  come  and  visit,  which  was 
a  good  idea,  but  we  get  the  best  results  by  seeing  that  our  children 
take  part  in  every  possible  activity  and  making  sure  that  they 
look  their  best. 

Another  pi-essing  pi-oblem  is  our  rate  of  growth.  This  past  year 
we  had  an  enrollment  of  55  and  next  year  it  will  probably  Increase 
to  G5.  Of  course  we  feel  it  is  important  to  grow,  but  we  feel  that 

e  will  lo.se  some  of  onr  eirectiveness  if  we  grow  too  large. 

The  last  and  most  frustrating  problem  is  the  fact  that  after  five 
years  of  .success,  there  arc  still  many  people,  some  in  key  places,  that 
do  not  see  thr  necessity  of  a  program  of  this  type  and  do  not  give 
It  their  supp...t.  Those  of  us  involved  in  the  (lei)artment  have  no 
second  thoughts.  We  have  seen  much  progress,  in  fact  a  few 
miracles.  We  know  that  the?e  children  oan  learn  and  we  feel  that 
they  deserve  the  same  o])i)orlnnities  as  other  deaf  children. 

THE  PRESENT  PROGRAM  AT  MILTON 

Gary  H.  Martins,  Assistant  Student  Services  Administrator, 
Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  concern  among 
educators  of  hearing-unpaired  children  in  Ontario,  that  the  number 
of  multiply-handicapped  hearing-impaired  children  is  increasing  at 
a  dramatic  pace.  This  increase  may  be  due  to  new  techniques  in 
medicine,  improved  prenatal  care,  improved  nutrition  and  education, 
and  extensive  research  into  the  etiology  of  deafness.  It  is  also  likely 
that  improved  diagnostic  procedures  are  enabling  us  to  recognize 
moi-e  of  these  children  and  to  provide  better  assessment  of  their 
needs.  Children  who  may  have  been  misdiagnosed  in  the  past  are 
now  being  discovered  and  arc  entering  our  program.  As  a  result. 
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wo  have  multiply-hnndicnpH  henring-impnired  children  in  our 
nrocrnm  ranging  in  upe  from  5  months  to  20  years. 
^  We  are  now  faced  with  the  challenge  of  developing  adequate 
programs  to  assist  these  individuals  in  reaching  tlieir  potential 
academically,  vocationally,  socially  and  spiritually,  ,    i  j 

The  Ontario  School  for  the  iiitaf,  mton,  has  been  embarked 
upon  a  program  for  these  children  during  the  past  seven  ^n|are. 
This  program  has  been  passible  due  to  the  expaiision  in  fncilit  es 
in  OntaHo  when,  the  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jf'lton,  was 
hiiilt.  With  the  opening  of  this  school,  pressure  on  the  Ontario 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  was  lessened  and  more  multiply- 
handicapped  hearing-impaired  children  entered  the  progi"'";  ^ 
J^Iilton  schools  is  11  modern  complex  witli  up-to-date  equipment  and 
facilities  on  a  lOO-acre  site.  It  has  a  staff  of  330  with  "PP'™£y 
one-half  of  that  number  working  m  an  educational  role  piovicling 
a  program  for  almost  GOO  children.       ,  .  ,    ,         „      ,  „k:i,i,.„„ 

The  entrance  requirements  for  miiltiply-handicapped  chilcien 
are  gnidually  becoming  less  restrictive  as  our  progrem  deve'ops 
"ind  our  staft  are  capable  of  handling  more  chaMenging  children. 
Orthopacflically-haiidicapped  children  must  be  "mbulatory.  Ho^^e^el , 
this  is  quite  flexible  and  we  now  have  one  paraplegic  child  at  oui 
.school.  Retarded  children  are  accepted  to   he  level  of  l.Q^JO  or 
irainable  retarded.  Emotionally  disturbed  children  are  "ccepted  on 
an  individual  basis,  u.sually  after  case  conferences  have  b^n  1  eld 
with  the  admitting  agency  and  our  staff.  We  have  many  different 
fvpes  of  handicaps  under  the  broad  classifications  of  soc'al,  men  a^^^^ 
Emotional  and  pliysical  handicaps.  We  arc  gradually  renli/ang  that 
these  children  have  as  great  n  need  or  even  a  greater  need  than 
children  with  ons  handicap.  AVc  liave  the  facilities  and  we  have 
recognized  our  commitment.  AVe  are  now  trying  to  do  something  foi 
these  children. 

Preschool 

In  our  Preschool  we  are  attempting  to  have  these  children  enter 
the  program  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible.  They  enter  our  pre- 
school program  as  early  as  five  months  and  recen-e  their  program 
from  five  preschool  teachere  of  the  deaf  who  have  been  trained  at  the 
John  Tracey  Clinic  after  receiving  their  Teacher  of  the  Deaf  tram- 
inc  in  Ontario.  The  children  are  visited  two  out  of  every  three 
weeks  by  the  teachei-s  and  next  year  they  will  be  visited  every  week. 

The  primary  role  of  the  preschool  staff  is  parental  counseling. 
Parents  of  multip^•-handicapped  children  require  this  counseling 
help  more  than  Anything  else.  The  teachers  help  to  arrange  for 
a.ssessments  m  all  disciplines,  co-ordinat..  the  efforts  of  the  vanoiis 
agencies  involved  and  provide  encouragement  and  barMC  know ^edge 
about  the  handicaps  for  the  parents.  The  staff  work  with  the  C 1- 
dren's  Psychiatric  Research  Institute,  kindergarten  teachers,  Lh  l- 
dren's  Aid  Societies,  Crippled  Children's  CenteTs,  nni-serv  scl^^^^^^^^^^ 
public  health  nurses,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  nentn 
retardation  centers.  They  work  with  these  children  even  1^^^^^^^^^^ 
there  is  sometimes  doubt  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  wlwthei  the 
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pence  and  will  likely  have  to  be  institutionalized  in  an  Ontario 
Hospital.  We  continue  to  work  ^vith  these  children  because  as  our 

Erograin  becomes  more  successful  m'c  will  have  greater  success  and 
e  able  to  reach  more  severely  handicapped  children.  The  key  to 
this  success  lies  with  the  staff  and  the  development  of  adequate 
programs. 

The  second  role  of  the  preschool  staff  is  conceptual  development 
and  auditory  training  for  the  child.  The  third  role  of  the  preschool 
staff  is  the  provision  of  further  assessment  and  referrals.  Our 
andiologist  and  often  our  psychometriciau  provide  audiological  and 
psychological  assessments  every  yi^ar. 


One  of  the  most  diflicult  tasks  we  have  had  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  supportive  services  team.  Cm-  present  staff  con- 
sists of  a  General  Practitioner,  Ophthalmologist,  Otologist,  Dentist, 
Psychiatrist,  Psychometriciau,  Social  Worker,  Guidance  Worker 
and  an  Audiologist.  This  team  works  very  closely  with  the  Children's 
Psychiatric  Research  Institute,  a  Physiotherapist,  Crippled  Chil- 
di-en-s  Centei^,  Probation  Officei^,  the  Comts,  Indian  Agencies, 
Children-s  Aid  Societies  and  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  Case 
conference  techniq^ues  are  used  extensively  with  the  supportive 
services  staff,  teachnig  staff,  residence  counselor  staff  and  supervisor}' 
staff,  to  assess  the  program  for  each  child  and  to  revise  it  when 
required.  In  addition  to  the  problem  of  getting:  people  in  each  of 
these  fields,  thei*e  has  been  the  problem  of  obtaining  staff  who  are 


have  found  it  ncessary  to  hire  specialists  and  then  pronde  the 
training  and  experience  necessary  in  the  field  of  deaf  education. 


This  section  on  the  Junior  School  program  was  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Juanita  Seare,  Supervising  Teacher,  Junior  School. 

Here  are  some  of  our  children.  Our  verj*  special  ones,  too  often 
our  hurt  ones.  Tlie  children  who  are  looking  to  us  to  fit  them  into 
our  fast  moving,  confusing  world.  The  upset  ones.  The  withdrawn 
who  wait  for  us  to  draw  them  out  into  society.  The  frustrated 
whose  physical  make-up  demands  great  powers  of  concentration  to 
perform  tasks  usually  taken  for  granted.  The  socially  immature. 
The  physically  handicapped  whose  endurance  is  an  inspiration  to  all. 


The  ones  with  language  problems  who  with  teacher  initiati^^  and 
special  equipment  can  remain  in  a  regular  pix)f!;ram.  The  hyper- 
active who  are  always  on  the  go. 

To  realize  one's  potential  as  a  member  of  the  human  race  one 
must  be  able  to  use  a  language  fom  to  reason  abstractly.  To  use  this 
abstract  media,  i.e.:  language  one  must  first  pass  through  all  of  the 
lower  stapes  of  development  of  the  infant.  If  even  one  such  develop- 
mental stage  is  missed  or  is  poorly  integrated  into  the  body  scheme 
it  appears  that  a  weakness  may  appear  at  a  higher  developmental 
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nni?,t:^f  preventive  measure  with  these  children  we  are  leaving 
nfcf  °  '=''T't?"'IV;'  '^'^''^e  back  to  the  primitive  begin^ 
Hw^^'^"'-  some  of  the  ideas  of  Dalacato »  Sid 

Kep  art '  we  hope  to  strengthen  weaknesses  of  body  concept,  posi 
cn  ZUr  relationships,  directionality,  eye-hand 

np^if-  movement,  depth  percept  oiif  visual 

perception  and  auditory  perception.  Our  program  of  physici  in- 

s  tit^wiprn"'^  *°  P^'^r'  \  P^'^e™'"  ^^-^  ^^-^^^  '^^"Id  in  a  social 
progSs  ■  individual  rate  of 

trp^n!f*M    "^'"'^  "^f"      expected  to  verbalize  in  this  abstract  form 
i  ^'^"^"'^ee;      'nust  be  able  to  see  himself  in  his  world  and 

Jf  cSlh''  ^'*"y  •"ost  basic  experieiJces 

fl  l,?i^^?f  been  integrated  by  these  children.  They  need 

of  Srnl'^i-"'"  <'f''t"!ct">«l. experience  backed  bv  a  great  deal 
f  *"*'""  and  guidance  in  follow  up  activities  to  integrate 
«iese  into  a  meaningful  soui-ce  from  which  to  draw  in  the  future 
?r"„l?"'^  '"^'f-'*  experiences  a?e  f  flly  it™: 

U  efsuion'Sfi?H  Th'-reb  role  play/ng  the  children  ^n  re- 
Po^ibi£^  fit  themselves  back  into  it.  They  can  explore  the 

possibilities  of  the  situation  drawing  from  previous  related  px- 
penences,  take  on  the  feelings  of  othe.?,  bimden  the  drrma  as  the 
situation  demands,  all  through  the  child  mediurof  play 
express  his  thonte"'%"'°^^  ^^^^  large  body-'language  to 

Sures  1,  ?  fiS  encouraged  to  venture  into  drawing 

K^fTi  if7  expression  in  abstract  communication.  Drama- 
back  nn  ^  «"'=°"r'\ged  and  concrete  materials  available  to 
nfnlL  "i'  ?,"^"'''f  '\b'cli.  at  first  will  be  difficult  at  best  to  de- 
aSZr^oPXT^'  clear  insight  and  a  great  deal  of  empathv  on 
vStnfSf  fV  f  T^'^''  ""^ssage  be  reinforced,  "it  is 
u  al  that  the  teacher  be  absolutely  accurate  as  far  as  she  goes  in  her 

S^iT'f/"*'*'"  ?^  P''=*""-  One  word  accurately  gi?en  s  fa  • 
better  than  a  broader  concept  if  even  a  glimmer  of  ^doubt  as  ti 
iTC3„w'"  '  "l'"^-  Misinformation  at  this  early  stagS 

here  -^/.p  y  Time-that  is  the  key  wo^ 

here.  The  many  minutes  spent  in  resolving  one  minute  bit  of  ex 

t'^"?"'^  rf  f  ^"u"'  '^-i^e  are  repaid  many  fold  by  not  having 
to  lu-ieacn  a  faulty  concept.  '>  j  b 

'  ^^^^is''-      express  oneself  non-vcrbally  becomes  more 

ifk^pt  5"  f'fi  "  Pre->-eading  skills.  AwarenessTf 

S  L  clifferences,  omissions,  categorization  of  pictures  as  to 
kind,  sequencing  and  word  matching  ai-e  all  part  of  his  required 
rending  rea^hness  skills.  Books  with  hijrh  interest  and  low  vocaffiy 

From  here,  the  child  is  able  to  slowly  progress  to  higher  reading 

of^im-^l'-?^^"""!^''-  re'^^i»e  kit'  veiy  beneficial  to  some 

?n  P";.?''^':^"- The  niaterial  is  progressive,  self  checking  and  aids 

both^agnVTnr  ^'^^  ^^'^^'^ 
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Many  of  our  chiUli-en  have  benefitted  from  a  variation  of  the 
McCrinnis  metliod  of  presentinff  plionetic  sounds.  Training  is  four 
fold  (1)  he  sees  tlie  sound,  (2)  he  listens  to  tlie  sound,  (3)  he  writes 
the  sound,  (4)  lie  says  tlie  sound. 

Supportive  help  is  given  on  specific  learning  dilTicultics  to  any 
cliiid  remunng  this  so  that  he  can  function  as  long  as  possible  in  a 
regular  hearnig-impaired  class. 

These  are  our  children  who  are  calling  out  their  needs.  Their 
means  of  expression  may  not  be  conventional  but  each  one  knows 
tlie  area  m  which  he  is  struggling.  We  must  listen  to  their  message 
witli  our  eyes,  minds  and  hearts.  Leaving  out  any  of  these  channels 
may  cut  off  coniniunication  and  push  their  problems  out  of  our 
view  and  delay  our  help.  Losing  ourselves  in  any  of  these  avenues 
equally  delays  progress.  Tlie  child  sets  the  pace  and  outlines  the 
course.  The  perceptive  teacher  interprets  the  message  and  charts  the 
route  to  a  better  adjusted  child. 

SENion  AND  Vocational  School  Progiuvsi 

Throughout  our  school,  many  of  the  multiply-handicapped  chil- 
dren are  integrated  in  the  regular  stream.  Often  special  timetables 
are  designed  on  an  individual  basis  to  facilitate  this  integration 
allowing  each  child  to  work  at  a  level  according  to  his  or  her 
own  ability.  Parapatetic  teachers  work  with  children  on  a  one  to 
one  ratio  and  tutorial  classes  with  a  low  pupil:  teacher  ratio  are 
provided.  Class  sizes  have  varied  from  two  to  nine  pupils  during 
recent  yeai-s.  Because  of  this  flexibility  in  timetabling  and  pro- 
gramming, we  feel  we  have  been  able  to  integrate  many  of  our 
children  who  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  segregated  into 
special  class  placements.  Most  of  our  orthopaedically  Imndicapped 
and  emotionally  disturbed  children  have  been  successfully  integrated 
into  the  regu  ar  programme  with  special  assistance  being  provided. 
•  Hon  nor^  ?  senior  departments  of  our  school,  our  roimunica- 
K  I  y  ^^'"^  °*         by  our  children  can 

best  be  described  as  a  continuum.  At  one  end  of  the  continuum  is 

oral  nnf^.vT"?f''?"J°'''y  5"^,.''*  is  a  completely 

oral  policy  Each  child's  needs  he  somewhere  on  this  contmuuiJi 
and  we  attempt  to  meet  these  needs  through  the  use  of  oral  and 
total  communication  policies.  Where  total  communication  is  used,  the 
fontrofJhP  ncoo?!^.  proficient  in  its  use.  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
contiol  the  use  of  total  communication,  we  feel  that  every  effort  must 
child?en  individual  needs  of  the  multiply-handicapped 

mnulnlv'L'I^ i  program  and  integrate  many  of  the 

T.;ilc  ^  ''''^••^  •^««»  ''We^'to  achieve  greater 

-success  with  the  raoderately  handicapped.  One  of  our  graduates 

hoi%'r;'''J.''f"'i  ?  '"'K"''^  '"^  I'^-^^J™'"  ^^•'^s  desT^ef  around 
^.akinl  I^^T}  '"'"^"^  professional  artist^nd  cabinet 
SI,      TfL  wood  sculpture  helped  to  develop  his 

talents.  After  our  school  he  entered  a  three-year  art  program  at  a 
technical  institute  and  is  now  entering  a  community  colW  Zgmm 
m  photographic  arts.  Although  he  has  been  assc4d  as  being  pro- 
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£S'LndiL°*Ml'i"''"'  '*l"e=."=«  ""0  »n  emotional  ,„d 
Icaii.ii i.,V  f™  iJ.  .   "PP"^!  "?to  Piup-aiiimp.,.  Tlicra  uic  five 

limited  to  the  ih£S  r^n,%i  •  f^'^'^^^y  ""^l  tencl.infr  is  not 
tensive  mrf  of  fif.        0"-fJ,'e-]ob  tvtimmp  has  Income  nn  ex- 

ability  to  «  flTfi       '""f*  ""poitant  skill  learned  is  the 

emnloyS  upSn  SfaduatTon  in  T  '*"''f"*'  '^"^''^  S"i"f"llv 
training.  W^beSJe  h   the  ahSf  i'''^'""*  *r.- ^^V'  ""-t'^e-Jo"^ 
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Physical  Education  and  Swimming 

The  philosophy  of  Physical  Education,  Swimming  and  Recrea- 
tion at  Milton  is  quite  different  from  the  traditional  North  Ameri- 
can i)hiIosophy  of  Physical  Education,  The  nmjority  of  our  students 
will  not  play  or<ranizcd  football,  baseball  or  basketball  after  they 
graduate.  They  will,  however,  play  recreational  sports  such  as  golf, 
racquet  sports,  ping  pon^v,  bowling,  skiing  and  camping.  Therefore, 
our  i)rograni  for  the  majority  of  students  is  based  upon  the  future 
recreational  needs  of  the  children. 

AA'c  also  believe  that  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  can 
augment  the  formal  educational  process  in  the  classrooms.  Many  of 
our  children  have  gross  motor,  eye-hand  co-ordination,  temporal- 
si)atial,  laterality,  body  image  and  directionality  problems  which 
seriously  affect  their  classroom  performance.  Recognition  of  these 
problems  and  remedial  programs  are  an  integral  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Therefore  creative  movement,  dance  and  gymnastics  based 
upon  modem  English  and  Swedish  movement  theory  play  a  large 
part  in  the  programme.  Many  of  the  social  skills  such  as  cutting 
with  a  knife  and  fork,  tieing  one-s  shoe  laces,  dressing  and  grooming 
are  related  to  physical  skills  and  body  awareness.  Children  without 
these  skills  find  it  diflicult  to  remove  a  pie  from  a  hot  oven,  saw 
a  straight  line,  measure,  type  or  even  make  a  bed  proi)erly.  Physical 
Education  can,  therefore,  help  these  children  perform  social,  aca- 
demic and  vocational  skills  which  ai*c  very  necessary  in  life. 

The  Physical  Education  .staff  work  with  a  teacher:  pupil  ratio 
of  1:8  for  80  minutes  per  child  per  week.  The  emphasis  in  this  pro- 
gram is  i)laced  upon  etlucational,  social  and  recreational  skills  rather 
than  team  si)orts.  In  the  after-school  program  teams  are  developed 
and  a  i-ccrcational  program  of  intra-mnml  sports  is  provided. 

The  Swinuning  program  appears  to  be  the  area  in  which  the 
multiply-handicapped  children  excel.  This  highly  individual  sport 
is  particidarly  suited  to  our  orthopaedically-handicapped  children. 
There  is  excellent  co-ordination  l)etwcen  the  physiotherapy  depart- 
ment and  oiu'  staff.  The  physiotherapy  programme  is  carried  on 
all  week  with  the  pool  stair  and  the  cluldron. 

With  oiu-  multiply-handicanpcd  children  the  teacher:  pupil  ratio 
is  seldom  greater  than  1 :2  and  the  children  therefore  receive  a  great 
deal  of  physical  contact  and  individual  attention  from  the  staff. 
Swinuning  skills  are  readily  mastered  by  multiply-handicapped  chil- 
dren and  they  receive  a  sense  of  accompli.shment  for  their  efforts. 
AVhei-e  a  multinly-handicapped  child  might  find  it  very  difficult  to 
master  daily  skills  on  a  level  with  his  hearing-impaired  peers,  he 
can  readily  perform  on  the  same  level  in  a  Swimming  program. 
AVe  have  a  marathon  chib  in  which  pupils  swim  lengths  of  the  pool 
to  achieve  awards  for  swimming  a  designated  number  of  miles. 
It  is  particularly  rewarding  to  note  that  in  this  voluntary  club 
there  are  a  number  of  orthopaedically-handicapped  youngsters  who 
have  achieved  a  very  high  level  of  success.  The  key  to  the  program 
with  the  multiply-handicapped  is  the  need  to  base  the  teaching 
and  methodology  upon  the  needs  of  the  individual  child  and  to  pro- 
vide adaptive  and  flexible  programs. 
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Residential 


eiievcr  the.  oducntionni  noccis  of  childn^n  are  boin^  disciissoci, 
it  IS  ntiturtil  and  almost  universal  to  inimcdiatclv  think  of  only  the 
formal  educational  process.  This,  unfortunately,  is  incorrect  thinking 
since  the  majority  of  a  child's  education  is  provided  in  the  home. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  educator  in  the  world  is  a  child's 
motlier.  Therefore  it  is  important,  when  considering  the  educational 
needs  of  multiply-handicapped  children,  to  exanime  the  program 
offered  in  the  home,  or  in  our  case,  the  residence. 

Although  the  educational  process  in  the  residence  is  not  highly 
structured  and  does  not  have  certified  teachers,  classrooms,  home- 
work and  a  timetable,  it  does  fulfill  the  very  important  role  of 
providinfj  for  learning  and  development  in  the  socialization  process. 
For  multiply-handicapped  children  this  is  often  the  most  important 
educational  need  of  the  child.  The  children  are  in  the  residence 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  day.  Therefore,  with  good  pro- 
grams the  residence  can  become  an  integral  part  of  the  educational 
process  at  a  residential  school  for  hearing-impaired  children. 

We  are  attempting  to  provide  this  pi-ogram  residentially  for  our 
multiply-handicapped  children.  Through  the  use  of  educational  toys 
and  games,  educational  excursions,  arts  and  crafts  programs,  recrea- 
tion and  counselling,  the  residence  staff  are  able  to  augment  the 
formal  educp/'  jnal  program  and  provide  a  learning  environment 
for  the  children.  With  the  multiply-handicapped  children  we  have 
found  that  we  obtain  greater  results  when  the  staff  meet  in  conference 
and  design  a  program  based  upon  realistic  aims  and  objectives 
for  the  child.  One  orthopaedically-handicapped  child  who  had  been 
transported  about  in  wheelchairs,  on  special  bikes,  in  taxis  and  on 
toboggans  had  become  extremely  dependent  upon  the  staff  for 
most  of  his  daily  needs.  This  year  the  staff  planned  a  program 
based  upon  a  set  of  aims  and  objectives.  In  a  short  span  of  .^ix 
months  that  child  has  become  independent  to  a  great  extent.  He 
has  almost  given  up  his  crutches,  no  longer  asks  for  transport, 
works  hard  at  using  language  and  the  change  in  his  personality  is 
amazing.  There  is  no  room  in  our  program  for  a  benevolent  attitude 
based  upon  pity  and  sympathy  for  a  multiply-handicapped  child. 

We  have  found  it  necessary  in  the  residence  to  plan  our  programs 
for  each  multiply-handicapped  child  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
school  departments  and  with  developed  aims  and  objectives.  It  is 
important  to  measure  the  social  development  of  each  child  to  assess 
the  program  being  provided.  We  have  found  a  modified  Gunzburg 
Wheel  *  to  be  a  useful  tool  for  measuring  this  development. 

Since  we  started  providing  a  program  for  these  children,  we 
have  found  it  necessary  to  develop  a  very  special  type  of  residence 
counsellor  staff.  They  need  greater  training  beyond'  that  previously 
provided  to  deal  with  hearing-impaired  children.  They  must  now 
be  able  to  handle  emotionally  disturbed,  i-etarded  and  orthopaedi- 
cally-handicapped  children.  Therefore  our  training  progiam  for 
residence  counsellors  is  now  developing  into  a  solid,  two  year  in- 

Wllkmrcompany^'  Mental  KaruUcap,  Bnltlmorc.  The  WUIInms  & 
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service  piogrnm  with  formal  classroom  and  seminar  work  for  the  two 
years.  Tlie  liouseparent  role  is  gone.  Tlie  day  of  the  residence  coun- 
sellor charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  educator,  houseparent, 
counsellor  and  surrogate  parent  is  upon  us.  For  the  nuiltiply-handi- 
cai)ped  children  in  our  care  we  must  provide  educated  and  well- 
tmined  residence  counsellors  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
children. 

In  summary  we  have  really  done  only  three  things  for  the  miilti- 
ply-handicappcd  children  in  our  care.  First  of  ail  we  have  recognized 
their  needs  and  have  made  a  commitment  on  our  part  to  meet  these 
needs.  Secondly,  we  have  admitted  these  children  to  our  school.  This 
ppi'haps  is  one  of  the  greatest  hurdles.  Thirdly,  we  have  attempted 
to  develop  a  program  for  them.  We  have  really  cleared  only  the  first 
hurdle  of  a  long  series  we  have  begun.  We  have  many  needs  to  fulfill 
in  the  future.  We  need  better  traming  for  our  starf.  AVe  need  more 
supi)ortive  services  direction  and  help.  We  need  better  defined  pro- 
grams. Hopefully,  we  will  continue  to  recognize  our  commitment  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these,  our  children. 

PROGRAMMING  CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  THE 
DEAF  RETARDED 

Nona  L.  Burrows,  M.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  Lyle  L.  Lloyd, 
Ph.  D.,  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
Bethcsda,  Aid. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  expanded  services  in  the  treatment, 
education,  training  and  habilitation  of  multiply  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  ever-increasing  number  of  multiply  handicapped  children 
posses  a  major  and  presently  unmet  chnllenge  to  those  in  the  field 
of  special  education.  Within  this  group  of  multiply  handicapped 
children  are  those  with  the  dual  disabilities  of  hearing  impairment 
and  mental  retardation. 

The  exact  incidence  of  hearing  impairment  among  the  mentally 
retarded  varies  due  to  factors  such  as  hearing  loss  criteria,  audio- 
metric  techniques  used,  and  the  atypical  behavior  of  the  children 
being  tested.  However,  the  research  literature  contains  considerable 
evidence  that  the  prevalence  of  severe  hearing  loss  is  high  among 
mentally  retarded  children  (Lloyd,  1970).  Using  a  common  criterion, 
such  as  an  average  threshold  of  25  dB  HL  (1969  ANSI  or  1964 
ISO)  or  poorer  for  600,  1000,  and  2,000  cycles  per  second  (cps)  or 
Hertz  (Hz)  in  the  better  ear,  approximately  10  percent  of  retarded 
children  have  a  communicatively  and/or  educationally  significant 
hearing  impairment.  This  is  approximately  three  to  four  times  the 
incidence  of  heaving  impairment  in  non-retarded  children.  When 
unilateral  losses,  which  may  be  both  communicatively  and  educa- 
tionally significant,  are  considered,  the  incidence  figure  of  hearing 
impairment  among  mentally  retarded  children  is  approximately  16 
percent.  Estimating  approximately  2.8  million  retarded  children  in 
this  country,  this  means  between  280,000  and  420,000  retarded  chil- 
dren have  communicatively  significant  hearing  losses  (Lloyd,  1970; 
1971), 
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This  higher  incidence  of  hearing  loss  seen  in  the  mentally  retarded 
is  understandable  since  many  of  the  diseases  which  result  in  mental 
retardation  are  also  causal  factors  in  hearing  impairments.  Diseases 
or  conditions  in  the  mother  during  pregnancy  such  as  rubella,  in- 
fluenza, and  Rh  factor)  and  diseases  the  child  may  contract  in  child- 
hood (such  as  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever  and  meningitis)  can  all 
cause  mental  retardation  or  hearing  loss,  or  both.  The  rubella  epi- 
demic of  1964-65  has  added  thousands  of  children  to  the  list  of  those 
both  retarded  and  deaf,  Furthemore,  retarded  children  have  a  high 
incidence  of  diseases  and  infections,  especially  of  the  upper  respira- 
toiy  type,  and  consequently  have  an  increased  probability  of  related 
conductive  hearing  impairments  such  as  otitis  media.  Many  retarded 
children  have  poor  self  cave  skills  which  may  also  result  in  hearing 
problems  and  may  compound  the  effects  of  such  conditions.  In 
addition,  the  reduction  in  infant  mortality  rates  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  research  in  etiology  and  treatment  of  diseases  has  resulted 
in  a  higher  incidence  of  children  with  multiple  handicaps  including 
the  hearing-impaired-mcntally  retarded  dyad  (Lloyd,  1970;  1971), 

Neither  administrators  of  programs  for  the  retarded  nor  admin- 
istrators of  programs  for  the  deaf  have  made  a  major  thrust  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  deaf  retarded  child  (Andei-son,  Stevens 
and  Stnckless,  1966;  Hall,  1971;  Mitra,  1970), 

Many  .schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  have  attempted  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  ediicable  retarded  deaf  child  within  the  frame- 
work of  their  normal  programs  (Power  and  Quigley,  1971),  It  seems 
to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  best  policy  is  to  keep  these  children  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  normal  stream  of  ^eaf  children  through  appro- 
priate modifications  of  curricula  (Weir,  1963:  ]^Ionaffhan,  1964), 
Sellin  (1964)  has  stated  that  the  curriculum  for  such  children  should 
not  just  be  "watered-down"  versions  of  the  regular  curriculum,  but 
should  be  specially  devised  to  meet  their  special  academic,  vocational, 
and  social  needs, 

A  study  by  Anderson,  Stevens,  and  Stuckless  (1966)  investigated 
provisions  for  the  education  of  deaf  retarded  students  in  residential 
schools  for  the  deaf.  It  was  found  that  most  schools  for  the  deaf 
provide  educational  services  for  deaf  children  with  below  average 
intelligence,  as  long  as  the  child's  "primary  disability"  is  deafness. 
The  schools  had  very  few  children  with  i,Q,'s  below  60,  In  most 
residential  schools,  the  deaf  retarded  students  follow  essentially  the 
same  curriculum  as  do  normal  deaf  children. 

Although  there  is  a  general  acceptance  by  educators  of  the  deaf 
that  there  is  a  need  for  specialized  educational  services  for  deaf 
retarded  children,  eudcators  are  uncertain  as  to  the  specific  ob- 
jectives for  educating  deaf  children  with  low  intelligence  and  the 
methods  by  which  these  objectives  can  best  be  realized.  Teachers 
have  expressed  concern  about  their  inadequacy  to  teach  deaf  re- 
tarded children  and  are  uncertain  about  the  kinds  of  training  which 
they  feel  would  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Trainable  retarded  deaf  children  nre  usually  found  in  state  insti- 
tutions for  mentally  retarded  individuals  rather  than  in  schools  for 
deaf  students  (Power  and  Quigley,  1971),  In  general,  the  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  state  institutional  placement  should  be  reserved  for 
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those  children  who  will  be  incnpnble  of  lending  independent  adult 
lives  (SchunholT,  1961;  Mangan,  1962,  l^^l;  ^fonaghan^^^^ 

Mitva  (1970)  explored  provisions  for  mcntaUy  retarded  deaf  stu- 
dents in  Jesideiitiaf  institutions  for  the  i;etarded  He  specniated  that 
not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  existing  \»f  ^0"%^^^^^ 
lishcd  specific  programs  for  the  deaf  retarded.  An  anlysis  of  the 
piogranl  objective!' for  deaf  retarded  children  revealed  three  most 
common  goals;  communication  skills,  social  adjustment,  ^^}}  J}^^' 
demk  skills  in  rudiments  of  tool  subjects.  Some  of  the  mst»t"t'<"  ^ 
have  also  provided  cducutionul  work-cxpcriencc  programs.  At  'oast 
50  percent  of  the  teachers  surveyed  m  this  study  have  no  piepaia- 
tion  for  working  with  the  deaf.  ,        ,    •     ,  „„„f;«„ 

Suggestions  for  the  teachers  for  their  professional  Reparation 
include:  advanced  studies  in  certain  specified  hclds,  practical  tiiun- 
inc  to  teach  certain  categories  of  exceptional  cu.dren,  and  pion- 
cicncy  in  communication  skills  for  deaf  ^'etardcd  children 

MacPhcrson  states  that  programs  for  the  deaf  retarded  cauuot 

be  fully  iiuplcinentcd  unless:  (1)  V^'^V^'^^y,}''^'''^}  ,^~^L  If 
available,  (2)  placement  is  based  upon  a/liftcitJutial  pattern  of 
diagnosis  and  (^)  curriculum  adopted  by  the  pl'^'=7«»t  facility  is 
based  upon  the  needs  of  the  multiply  handicapped  child  (bellin, 


upon 

1964) 


Lccnhouts  stresses  that  there  is  a  need  for  systematic  research 
to  provide  objective  data  to  guide  educational  practice  in  piovulmg 
nrograiiuning  for  the  deaf  retarded.  (Sellm,  1964). 

Services  provided  by  audiologists,  educators  of  the  deaf,  speech 
pathologists  and  psychologists  arc  a  critical  part  of  l"og«'a«""""g 
i.r  the  hearing  impaired  mentally  retarded  child  regardless  of  the 
setting  (school  for  the  deaf  or  facility  for  the  retarclecl). 

A  complete  audiologic  assessment  is  essential  in  providing  informa- 
tion regarding  characteristics  of  the  hearing  impairment,  including 
the  feasibilitf  of  amplification.  Extensive  reviews  of  the  audiologic 
assessment  of  the  retarded  and  other  diMt-to-test  individuals  1^^^^^^^ 
been  previously  presented  (Fulton  and  Lloyd,  1969;  Lloyd,  1970). 
The  audiologist  along  with  the  educator  and  speech  pathologist  also 
have  a  critical  role  in  assuring  optimal  use  of  anmlification  both  m 
and  out  of  the  class  (and/or  therapy)  situation.  These  three  protes- 
sionals  all  share  in  the  evaluation  and  habilitation  of  communication 
disorders.  The  educator  of  the  deaf  provides  critical  expertise  in  the 
area  of  both  oral  and  non  oral  communication  methods.  Although 
all  three  professions  share  in  communication  habilitation,  me 
past  the  deaf-retarded  services  in  schools  for  the  deaf  were  provided 
primarily  by  educatoi-s  while  such  services  m  facilities  for  the  re- 
tarded have  tended  to  be  primarily  provided  by  audiologists  and 

^^ThJ  SvcSbgfc"  evaluation  provides  useful  information  about 
intellectual  and  behavioral  functioning.  Though  a  verbal  mtelli- 
cence  measure  may  be  obtained  for  some  children  for  the  purpose  oi 
ascertaining  their"  verbal  functioning,  a  non-verbal  or  performance 
type  instrument  should  be  used  as  the  principal  estimate  of  intellec- 
tual aptitude.  A  test  standardized  on  deaf  children,  such  as  the 
Nebraska  Test  of  Learning  Aptitude  or  the  Leiter  International 
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S^WnlT'io??"' Ar'  ^i^y  y''''^         ^"^"^  '•"suits  (Brelje 

and  Wolff,  1969;  Vernon  and  Brown,  1964) 

Vernpn  and  Brown  (1964)  in  discussing  psvcliolocical  evaluation 
of  hearniff  nnpaired  cliildren  stress  the  foTlowmg:  e^'^'»a"on 
nn  in  .  .^'^''^A^  ^  measure  of  tlie  intelligence  of  a  deaf  child, 
an  l.w  test  must  be  a  non-verbal  perfonnance-type  instrument, 
f  Jfc  prformance  part  of  many  conventional  intelligence 
H,«  vll-^T  """-'^jylf  o':  je^s  °^  the  test.  Therefore,  to  approach 
the  validity  of  a  full  I.Q.  test,  it  is  necessary  to  give  Vt  least 
two  performance  scales. 

3.  Tests  given  to  deaf  children  by  psychologists  not  experi- 
enced with  the  deaf  or  hard-of-hearing  ni^  suSject  to  appred- 
ably  greater  error  than  is  the  case  wheu  the  psychologist  is 
familiar  with  deat  youngster. 
H,«  hnn'""-^  Psycliological  tests  which  might  bo  con.sidered  for  use  with 
fnllnwJn  "fi""P'""''^  mentally  i-eturded  arc  l,riefly  discussed  in  the 
lollowmg  three  pa.-agraplis : 

UnVo"^  I'*'**"'  If^'.'f.tional  Perfoiniance  Scale  was  developed  on  the 
l>asis  of  research  with  retarded  children.  Year  levels  arc  from  2-18 

u^''  ^-^"^.r^  ^-Q-  ™tarded  children,' 

those  with  difficulties  m  the  visual-motor  .sjjhere  do  poorly  on  the 

no^fi^Ki'r  ^''^  ^'''^^  included  '  some  iteSis  ?eq«  ring 

V'^'  ''^  ^¥  ''•''"^V  t°  tell  time,  Grace  Arthur  pub- 
I  sued  an  adaptation  and  restandardization  of  tige  levels  2  to  12  of 


hv  r  n  ^'^'''"c  Y'^^'^'ons  of  the  Progressive  Matrices  developed 
Zi'm,,  fSl'"''"  „i  u  *'^  composed  of  a  number  of  matrices  or 
S„?^  '     •  °^  'y,^'^''  """^  P'^^'t       Iwen  removed.  The  easier 

.sei  ICS  lequii-e  prmcipa  ly  accuracy  of  discrimination.  The  easiest 

an^r^  °^  '^'''S'''  (1»»8)  is  used  with  children  a1 

^f,Jl  *  '  ^  ^\  '^'tl»  retarded  adults.  Both  a  paper  and 

om  -oi Snx''"'^  "  ^°rl?  ('"to  which  the  subjects  nserts  the 

collect  piece)  ai-e  nvnilahlc.  The  test  is  heavily  influenced  bv  practice 

the  needs  of  deaf  children.  It  does  not,  however,  yield  qual  tative  in- 
formation about  the  child's  intellective  processes  ^"""^''t"" 

NebrS  'To,f  n'/r'^  °"  l»ard-of-hearing  children  is  the 

iSebraska  Test  of  learning  Aptitude.  The  scale  includes  11  non- 
verbal subtests  and  is  suitable  for  testing  children  from  4-10  Norms 

scJrefon  X  ??^7"  between  scoi^s  on  the  Nebraska  test  and 

Sren  Stanford-Benet,  administered  to  380  hearing 

In  addition  to  non-verbal  performance  t&sts,  which  yield  an  I Q 
score,  there  i.s  a  recently  published  behavior  rating  scale  dcsigSSd  for 
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tiveness  of  tlie  individiml  in  coping  with  che  natural  and  social  de- 
mands of  his  environment. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  many  educators?  and  administrators 
that  there  has  been  a  need  for  the  use  of  a  combined  or  total  com- 
munication system  for  deaf  childi'en.  By  total  communication  is 
meant  the  right  of  a  deaf  child  to  learn  to  use  all  fonns  of  com- 
munication available  to  develop  language  competence.  This  includes 
the  full  spectrum ;  child-devised  gestures,  speech^ormal  signs,  finger- 
spelling,  speechreading,  I'eading  and  writing.  To  every  deaf  child 
siiould  also  be  provided  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  use  any  remnant 
of  residual  hearing  he  may  have  by  employing  the  best  possible  elec- 
tronic equipment  for  amplifying  sound. 

Research  studies  investigating  the  resujts  of  early  manual  com- 
munication support  the  total  communication  philosophy  (Meadow, 
19G7;  Montgomery,  lOfiG?  Stuckles.s  and  Birch,  19GG;  Quidey,  1969; 
Quigley  and  Prisma,  19G1).  These  studies  are  summarized  in  Table 

TA8U  l.-SUMMARY  OF  STUDIES  INVESTIGATING  RESULTS  OF  EARLY  MANUAL  COMMUNICATION 


Investigator  Sample 


Results 


Stuckles^  and  Bircti 
(I9e6). 


MorJBOmery  (1966)., 
Meadow  (1967)  


One  liundred  and  five  deaf  ctiildren  of 
deaf  parents  (manual  group)  337 
matched  deal  children  of  hearing 
parents  (oral  group). 


Fifty* nine  Scottish  children. 


Quigley  and  Frisina 


(f96l). 
Quigley  0969) 


Fifty-six  deaf  children  of  deaf  parents 
(manual  group)  56  matched  deaf 
children  of  hearing  parents  (oral 
group). 


Siv;}een  nonresidential  deaf  children 
of  deaf  parents  (manual  group)  16 
nonresidential  deaf  children  of 
hearing  parents  (oral  group). 

Sixteen  orally  educated  deaf  children 
matched  with  It  combined  orally 
and  manualy  erucated  deaf 
children. 


1.  No  difference  in  speech. 

2.  Earlv  mannuil  group  better  in  speechreading. 

3.  Early  manual  group  better  in  reading. 

4.  Early  manual  group  better  in  writing. 

5.  Early  manual  group  possibly  better  in  psychosocial 
social  adjustment. 

1.  Exposure  to,  use  of,  and  preference  for  manual  com- 
munication did  not  negatively  affect  speech  or  speech* 
reading  skills. 

1.  Manual  group  better  in  reading  (2.t  years). 

2.  Manual  group  better  in  math  (t.2S  years). 

3.  Manual  group  better  in  overall  education  achieve- 
ment (U8  years). 

4.  Manual  group  better  in  social  adjustment. 

5.  No  difference  in  speech  and  lipreading* 

6.  Manual  group  better  in  written  language. 

1.  Manual  group  better  in  vocabulary,  speechreading, 
and  educational  achievement. 


1.  Combined  manual  oral  children  did  better  In  Ian* 
guage,  speechreading,  and  general  academic  achieve* 
ment. 


I.  The  manual  groups  in  these  studies  were  not  taught  only  through 
manual  communication.  They  were  taught  through  a  total  coiiimuni- 
cation  approach.  They  are  referred  to  as  manual  gr()ups  becau!>e  they 
were  children  of  deaf  parents  meaning  that  communication  with  their 
parents  was  manual  and  consequently,  their  first  learned  communica- 
tion system  was  also  manual. 

The  total  comnuiiiication  approach  is  essential  for  the  hearing 
impaired  mentally  retarded  child.  It  is  vital  that  these  children  have 
ii  vehicle  for  the  input  and  output  of  infonnation,  experiences,  feel- 
ings, and  so  foith.  Excessive  dependence  upon  oral  communication 
is  likely  to  lead  to  inordinate  niistration,  incomplete  inforinatior, 
and  inadequate  socialization  for  these  children. 
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pah.e?rtSf .^^^^^^^^^^^^  P-f-yo..  the  hearing  i.. 

many  estiinntes  civernfto  f  n  .'nfJ  .  Jenrning.  Th.re  nre 

learn..  Tlie  snme?„,rbe  JVfoVtt  £„f ''l'  n\  '"^^""'"^^ 

within  that  area  tL  L    L  ^te,  "  ^l°f«>->"i»ecl 

Althoiurh  the  "normyi''  rlnnf     •    "^^"^^  ^  '."^  '""^  essential  to  him. 
from  direct  exper     "    he  tarS^-  "  "''"'^.V  'earn 

is  loss  able  to^  r nm™?,"^^^"^^^^^^^  ^"^"".v  >et"rcled  child 

l>".ste.vpericnoo.in  mS  rMe  frcneralize,  or  to  use 

less  nhl'e  to  deal  wi  ^    sh'^cLns  ^  W """^'""tive  and 
uchv  ties  which  are  oonc^/etml  moTnb.S"'^  '^'"""^ 

l.iffl.er  eduSon'frtt'ltur"-" '^''''^^  l>re,>nration  for 

qnite  inappropr  ate  ^1  1  •  om£^  V'^^'"^'"''  "onld  bo 

»«ent  uf  tliUl  il.l's  conu  nmiVfi  'levelop- 
acleqnacy,  and  occ„  si       ! '  '  1  •IV"^'"  .<^"nM>eteneo,  person'al 

phshments  should  not  be  U  oi;i  ^^^'^ 

child  to  realize  his  aoademif  noii!  =•  °  "  f"''  ^'e 

will  he  necessary  for  inTSSS^     li;!;!;;;-  -'-^-»"'  '-el 

anS-r^^riS^^^^^^^ 

For  children  who  linvn  JI?  "".^  '"'OP'V"'  "i"  '"ental  age. 
.•etardation,  Moiti;;;\ re\  e  H  ^'Z^  17 in.pairn^ent^UKl  mild 
■naior  threats  to  ednoabi  it^  si  o^      'etardafon  shonld  be 

of  Ian-nape  input  for  these  ch  id.  e  '^Jl  I-        ^'^l  P'-''"ary  source 
lieariufT.  Haijilitation  s  ouUl  '   is^S         '^""S'.^lerable  residual 
speed,  reception.  Most  o^tK^se  cffld m  Z  I"  "  r 
aid  if  appropriate  hearinVv.ifi  „,  1  .  ^^^^     '  '"'""^'^t  from  a  hearing 
Woyd,  10r.r:  AroorS   Snl  en"^^^  f  nVr^i"^^  (AlcCoy  and 

-.th  mild  .  etardatio'n  h    s  ve  f  l  e    t^^^^^^^^^^  Z^'V' 
appioach,  ntilizinir  siir„s  and  fin^n  «n^n-  i"^"'  fomnumication 

propriate.  Althoufh  a'lTear  t  aS  n^^^^^^^^  frequently  more  ap- 

establishment  of  conm  mic£  iSi^^^^  of  some  value  the  iuitilil 
speech  and  "-n.jal  presZ'it  oft     aSa  o™' 

a':;nfe;|;!!;!-;t^^  road .... 

•netic  skills  and  basic  oiiS^^^  °"  '"'»^""»"'n  ability.  Arith- 

l>ortnnce  in  prcp;.',  g  ?1  e'  T  °^  ^"'."'"'"^ntal  i,u- 

,  Prevocational'  orientation  is  a  ,„n«    •  ""^V  ""^"""'"io  adiustn,ont. 
s..onld  be  placed  on  (1)  '^^Z^^::^,':^:^^ 
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helping  the  child  to  work  as  desirable  and  to  be  aware  of  the  variety 
of  ]obs,  (2)  pei-sonal  appearance,  (3)  personality  development,  (4) 
work  liabits,  stressing  such  things  as  attendance,  punctuality,  under- 
standing and  following  directions,  and  completing  assigned  tasks, 
and  (5)  coordination  skills. 

For  children  with  moderate  retardation  and  vaiying  degrees  of 
hearing  loss,  desirable  goals  are  (1)  personal  adequacy,  (2)  social 
competence,  including  language  suflicient  to  communicate  with 
friends  and  future  fellow  workers,  and  (3)  academic  skills  needed  to 
insure  vocational  success.  All  of  the  previously  discussed  areas 
would  be  applicable  to  these  children  in  varying  degrees  of  difficulty, 
and  as  their  abilities  peitnit. 

The  hearing  impaired,  trainable,  retarded  child  who  demonstrates 
little  readiness  for  academic  subjects  and  who  may  never  develop 
usable  skills  in  the  academic  areas,  should  be  trained  in  a  manner 
quite  different  from  the  hearing  impaired  educable  retarded  child. 
The  realities  of  the  child's  limited  potential  must  he  kept  in  mind 
when  structuring  a  program  for  him.  He  must  be  taught  to  adjust  to 
his  institutional  environment,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  contribute 
to  his  society.  A  large  majority  of  trainable  ret^irded  hearing  im- 
paired pupils  will  function  as  dependent  or  marginally  dependent 
adults,  living  in  their  own  homes,  foster  homes,  or  in  institiitions. 
As  adults,  they  will  need  :  msiderable  supervision  and  attention  if 
they  have  failed  to  develop  the  skills  which  will  help  them  gain  a 
degree  of  mastery  over  their  etivironments;  the  home  or  institu- 
tional environment  where  brills  of  daily  living  are  needed;  the 
comnuuiity  where  dangers  must  uc  avoitled  and  services  must  be 
made  understandable  m  regai*d  to  stores,  recreation  areas,  eating 
facilities,  etc.,  and  the  sheltered  work  environment. 

The  upper  limits  of  educational,  social  and  vocational  competency 
of  the  hearing  impaired  trainable  retarded  child  approximates  or 
overlaps  the  lower  limits  of  the  hearing  impaired  educable  retarded 
child.  However,  the  following  might  seive  as  objectives  for  hearing 
impaired  trainable  retarded  children. 

(1)  To  foster  a  healthy  self-concept  in  the  child,  providing 
help  in  the  specific  areas  of  self-care,  social  adjustment  and 
functional  communication. 

(2)  To  help  him  develop  skills  that  will  give  him  as  much 
command  as  feasible  over  his  environment. 

In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  educationally,  the  hearing  impaired, 
trainable,  retaixled  child  can  be  expected  to  leam  little  if  any  ilea* 
demic  work.  However,  most  can  learn  to  read  signs  for  their  protec- 
tion and  can  learn  to  count  and  vs,q  small  numbers  in  a  limited 
functional  manner.  They  will  need  a  supervised  environment  both 
socially  and  in  the  mana^?ement  of  theii:  affaii*s.  Vocationally,  they 
do  not  usu  4i-.y  obtain  a  job  in  the  community,  although  they  may 
be  able  to  work  in  a  sheltered  workshop.  All  vocational  activities 
will  require  maximum  supervision.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
motor  development,  social  adjustment,  physical  health,  self-care,  and 
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K&,lSdtSS^  In  this  respect. 

«t  must  be  sti^ed  timt  commun^catio^^  itflT?'^  However 
prwrress  m  other  areas  'ca"on  is  the  basic  prerequisite  to 

tion  Wir^iSLSini'iiM  '^rf  •  -tial  instruc- 
the  use  of  the  languagrof  "ins^T  if         .T'""  '^''P'""'  ''^''^vily  on 
but  tliose  in  his  iinmGdiJ«^n»  •      '"^''"^  ""^^  '>ot  only  tlie  child 
in  tJiis  languag?Sm'ta  loTT;Xt°'f^  ^mpetence 
programming  of  each  chilH  <iiiZ  \  24-hour  communication 

the  child  unfess  ooSrs'lU^e  hi!  V  dpf" '       ^  valSe 
gists,  tlierapists  (e.g  mns  roccfmnfe  ?"?dants,  nurses,  psycholo- 
nnd  social  Wkek/aKear^^^^^  P'T'^'^'  ''"^  rec'riatina  ), 

fiinctiona  value o/theti^n  '^^  Jeast  the  rudiments  of  signing  The 
the  general  commmSS  Sty  envi«,nment  S  hfcrease 

the^ctiVrSlirtr^g-^^^^  ^--tional  in 

furniture  and  other  objects  S  ^fL^'f -l!!?"  f*^'  clothing, 
ment  (with  a  simultaneous  oTalnni  ^  "^i  '  immediate  enviroS 
"sed  primarily  for  limited  ^^  ""l''"^"^  presentation)  can  be 

^.S^eliX^^^ 

manual  cLm  "niiirrfTe  chiM ""'^  ^'^'''^  P^-n^rily  upon 
hearing,  speech  pio<£tio„  may  h^^^  «esidua" 
Therefore,  the  appropriateness  of  „  l,pnlf' ''^'"•^  reasonable  goal, 
along  with  trai^^ig'^^nTuSrv  an.^  v^l"^i'"''  ""1'*  ^  consic^red 
speech  production.  Wer  /lSK/nl,  -^'"''^  ^^^^  reception  and 
to  multi-modal  languai  responses  systematic  approach 

fingerspelling,  writfegSd  sjS^^^^^^  gestures/ signs, 

grammmg  can  be  incmsed  hl  oTx!^'  "®  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
«smg  the%timulus  aTr^^Xse  mnL'°'"'"""'^.''«^^  pn)grammTng 

dTvfe~"  S=i  ^r^S^^ 

P^^^P^^^^^  2t  P^^^o^ogist  must 

•  f  "l^'il  and/or  instructional  s^rvLes  Tb?  ^  ''"H  direct 
services  in  comprehensiw  DroJramm  J  "indirect" 
retardate  have  been  nnftv!n.?c^^  hearing  impaired 

James  1967;  L%d,  \m^W?iPS'/^  i^i'^^'  ""^  T^oiSSdI 
and  Lloyd,  1967-  Mnn~  W  u  V^'^^*^  Burrows,  1967-  kcPnv 
tion  to  iL'oirg'fe.f^it^^^^^^^  1967);  in  add? 

pnate  language  stimulus  and  re"no^.«^"'!2,'"'"«  ^  «^PPro- 
cabulary  for  each  child,  indlrecrsfrvio!.Tl'f'  ''"d.  functionarvo- 
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behavior  modification,  general  environment  and  situational  manage- 
"  It 'ifessential  that  the  hearing  impaired  menjlly  jet^^^^^^^^^^  child 

andicaiJ  of  hearinc  impairment.  Two  groups  of  twenty-h\e  moaer 
Sv  3  sev^e  ^retarded  children  were  evaluated  for  soc  al-com- 
peteU  l^bpln^^^  their  fn^t  yea.^  of  !«titutionalm^^^^^^^^^ 

F-hildren  receiving  the  routine  care  characteristic  of  manv  insti- 

S  am  SaL"in"s"cfal  age  and  --n^-^^^Jl;!  5^^^^^^^^ 

iiSmc  Fon  betJeen  the  child  and  therapist  was  encouraged  The 
reSi'Sriow  ritio  of  children  to  therapists  gave  the  program  some 
of  t^t  impact  of  a  nursery  school  classroom>oth  £Oups  were  sig^ 
nkantly^diffei-ent  from  normal  children  ^""^P^f^i;^  Z^. 

of  development  in  various  areas  of  social  competence.  Results  s^^^^^ 
"est  that  voung  moderately  and  severely  retarded  children  require 
CmaM  in  addition  to  routine  attendant  care  in  order  to 
maintain  and  increase  social  development. 
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CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  SERVICES  FOR  THE  DEAF  RE- 
TARDED  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  RESIDEN- 
TIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 

Sylvia      Hall  and  Texana  F.  Conn,  Austin  State  School  (Texas) 

This  paper  reports  the  results  of  a  national  survey  conducted  the 
first  part  of  1971  in  which  the  attempt  was  to  determine  the  extent 
and  general  focus  of  programs  available  for  deaf  retarded  persons. 
The  scoj)e  of  the  survev  extended  through  state  public  residential 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  public  institutions  for  mentally  retarded. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  assess  either  private  facilities  for  deaf  or 
M.R.  or  community  centered  programs  such  as  public  education 
classes  or  rehabilitation  centers. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  11  questions  aimed  at  assessing 
fundamental  aspects  of  formal  deaf  M.R.  programs. 

Tabic  /. — Questionnaire 

1.  Do  vou  have  a  special  program  for  Deaf  M.R.?  Yes  No  

If  iVo  check  und  return  card. 

2.  Number  of  Deaf  MenlaUv  Retarded?  - 

3.  Criterion  used  to  chissify'as  Deaf?  AudioloRic  report  showing  loss  in  speech 

frequencies  l)et\veen  60-75  dB    75-90  dB  90+  

Report  in  tile   Other  (specify)   —  

4.  Criterion  used  to  clussif  v  as  uiontallv  retarted?  SO  IQ  70  IQ  

CO  IQ  50  IQ  J  35  lO  Other  (specify)  

5.  Is  vour  prognuu  run  !)v  a  teacher  of  the  Deaf?  M.R.?  

Teacher  of  Deuf  and  Xl.R.?  Other  (specify)  

6.  How  uuiny  students  are  included  in  the  program?   How  many  hours 

per  dav?   Number  of  teachers?  

7.  Is  your  approach  Munuul?  Oral?  Simultaneous?  

8.  How  long  has  vour  program  been  in  operation?  

9.  Are  all  your  deaf  ^^.R.  housed  separately?  

10.  Are  there  community  services  for  Deaf  M.R. ?  

11.  Number  of  students  who   were  previously  at  an  Institution  for  the 
deaf?  

11.  Number  of  students  who  were  previously  at  a  School  for  the  Deaf?  

The  initial  part  of  the  report  covers  the  reports  submitted  from 
public  residential  schools  for  the  deaf.  A  total  of  62  questionnaires 
were  sent  and  57  were  conripleted  for  a  92  percent  return  rate.  Eight 
facilities  for  the  deaf  reported  active  programs  for  Mentally  Re- 
tarded with  49  schools  reporting  no  such  program  offering.  The  total 
number  of  students  reported  in  the  eight  programs  was  208  with  all 
students  identified  as  D.M.R.  as  being  included  in  programs,  some- 
what contrary  to  the  identified  population  and  progranri  offering 
which  will  later  be  observed  in  facilities  for  Mentally  Retarded.  A 
question  which  naturally  arises  from  the  present  data  is  the  extent 
to  which  mentally  retarded  are  appropriately  identified  in  schools 
for  the  deaf. 
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ing  to  audiologic  report  n  fife  som^^^^^  greater  accord- 

and  tmable  tolindeSaL  conn^cteTsie^^^  ^''''^ 
for  defining:  mentally  retarded  was  an  ?  A  In  VuV""  "^^^ 
the  lowest  IQ  reported  was  50  wifVm.n];^? •  ^'J'^  "^^'^^^  however, 
function  in  classLm  seSing  ^"ahfjing  criteria  of  ability  to 

Program  administered  by:  ^ 
Teaeher  of  deaf. 

Teacher  of  deaf  and  M.'r. 2 
dumber  and  type  of  personnel: 
ieaehers  

Aides  46 

Criterion  for  Dc&Kllll ^ 

 60  db  loss  minimum. 

No  set  of  db  level— unable 
.  understand  conneeted 

Criterion  for  M.R...  speech. 

Comments....""'*  80  IQ  to  low  of  50. 

pours  per  day  I  Can  function  in  classroom. 

Method:   Range  of  2-7H 

Oral  

Simultaneous  ]  ~  ~  1 

D.MJl.'s  housed  separately": 

No-Vr::::;::"":;  ^ 

Community  services  kffifiite:' ^ 
Yes  

No.,  ;;;;;;  2 

Length  of  operation": ^ 
2  months  

2  years  3 

4  years  IIIIJI ^ 

6  years     1 

D.M.R -s  transfc^A=d  f/om  M:rl-fici¥tV///.::::::  ?3  (6.2  percent). 

terest  is  the  reported  se<rre<ration  of  D  A r  St  -  t      ^I^^  °^ 
facilities.  Two  reported  an  nfflWnH  ^-^^-^/^     ^o"''  oi  the  reportinir 

the  programs  hrv^been  b  operatb?  fTS  T""'"]''^"  ^''"''"^  '^"^ 
as  high  as  six  years  oL  nf  ^fln  V  .  2       °^       "^oHths  to 

termine  the  extS  of  roc5nrn.„i  °^  ^'^^  ^""'^y  ^^s  to  de- 

the  MentalVReTarded  and^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  only  slightly  in  e«S  of  6  percen^^^  ''^""'"'i 
TheTecond  n'alli  ^he  Rotiided.''''"  P"'^— 

insTii^Srl'rthc  menX^eL°S  *'"y,T''^^  °^  ""^  --''■V  ^-'n 
tnc  mentally  retarded  which  is  presented  in  Table 
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Table  III,— Program  CharacUtMcs  ForD.M.R.  in  M,R,  Facilitxea 

Program  administered  by: 

T.O.M.R   i- 

T.O.D   5* 

T.O.D.  and  M.R   6. 

T.O.M.R.  and  speech  and  liearing   2.^ 

Speech  and  hearing  personnel   15. 

Deaf  person  

Non-professional   

T.O.L)./M.R. /speech  and  lieariiig  

Number  and  type  of  personnel: 

Teachers-  -  

Aides   50. 

Criterion  for  deaf: 

40-60  db  loss   1- 

60-75  db   }2. 

75-90  db   l^' 

90+   g- 

Not  determined   — 

Staffing  evaluation  reports   4. 

Recommended  by  audiologisi   1- 

Criterion  for  M.R.: 

85  I.Q   }• 

80I.Q   lO-  . 

70  I.Q   16. 

60  I.Q   4. 

Functional  level   6. 

AAMD  classification   1- 

Psychologist  report   I- 

Unanswered   , 

Hours  per  day   Ran  ge  from  30 

mmutcs  to  24 
hour  program. 

Method: 

Oral   3. 

Manual   \i 

Simultaneous  

Unanswered   — 

D.M.R.*s  housed  separately: 

Yes   4. 

No  

Community  services  afldliated: 

Yes   2u 

No     36. 

Length  of  ope^ationlll  .II   Range  from  7  months 

to  18  years. 

D.M.R.  transferred  from  Deaf  facility   109  (5.02  percent). 

One  hundred  sixty-nine  questionnaires  were  sent  and  137  were 
completed  for  81  percent  return  rate.  Ninety -six  facilities  reported 
no  formal  efforts  focused  on  the  Deaf  M.R.  and  41  facilities  i*eported 
some  type  of  structured  program  offering  for  D.M,R.,  roiighly  30 
percent  of  those  reporting  as  compared  with  14  percent  of  the  re- 
porting deaf  schools.  •  ^  /va.  j  * 
Institutions  for  the  retarded  reported  a  total  number  of  1,904  deaf 
retarded  with  675  or  35  percent  of  those  identified  in  an  active  pro- 
gram. A  wide  range  of  professional  backgrounds  was  reported  as 
working  with  the  deaf  retarded  as  evidenced  in  Table  III.  The  cri- 
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of  from  GO  to  OOdb  loss  T  e  S Voi    o.'"(r'}? 'i^  ^''^ 
..,.o|;7}l\"'l,ri^  .^'-«'-ed  vo..io„  of  H.ose 

cent  I.ad  I,....„  tmiisfom-t  f  nn  '/V"' ^''^^  sI'irliHy  over  five  „p,.. 

"•any  as  I.ad  l.o  i/  C.t    Snn-i.''  'T'"'''-?"^;'^'""      1«  ti"""  « 
u-av  of  sill  111  .      ;    ^'•'"■•f''"'""     schools  for  Hip  deaf 

Schools  for  t  10  ife  '^'^''t""-^-  '•'•ta«>''(l  Hm  S 

coiit  of  activo  involviMi  Pii      ;    ^  .  ""'v  Pi-r- 

in  institiuio,,,  for  M^rX          ;  7;SL^^  popularioii 

!f  you  arc.  D.M.K.          chai  •  "  Trn  Joti  i  ^'^'^ 

yisHfutioi,  for  rota.\lod.         piVl  Iihi  Jv"  f  T' 

f.mm  a  school  for  Hio  (loaf  o'   f  H^^^^^^^^^^  your  l.oiiip  traiisforrod 

t'V'os  that  of  voiir  In-iii 'r  nnsfJriorl  m/    m*  '"'^"'■''"J  '"'"'•'.v  "i''c 

school  f„,.  Hio  doaf,  limvo       voii   1,    n"n  "  ''^y  « 

f'o..  for.M.R.  yoiir  ^hJ.;j:;!^^S^:^^^;^y^-       i»  institu- 

portrS:-^as":;ttf:t^sK^^  r  -^'--i^v  cortam  as. 

no'',;^"^"  rc^^S'ntio:^^^^^^  ^l'--  -  -  ^^r  as  liulo  or 

forth  comin,  hopefiiii^/^li;.- ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.:^IJ;^^: 

'''SsT^stIIIIS^:^  "o".  communication 

S..i.-.ey  L.  Berber,  ^-A.,  Pargjs  St.o  H^^^^ 

psycIiTo;dcaVLsS'*ST.S  the  medical,  education  „nd 

"spravel.v  awaro^of  the  ,S,  K  Jcaf  children  makes 

sontod  bv  those  cliilTo ,   Ar    i      ^¥  o  ^^^^  challon're  pre- 

P-valenco  oi'mnt  it:.?  ^  (3)  repoiV  a 

chik  ron  which  in  all  like  ilS  vii   L?  ''^'af  school 

portion  to  the  cnlarii  V  pS  frequency  in  pro- 

accompaniod  b,  pll;.ie^„^•2f.lSaf  lit.S!-SJ& 
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faculties  and  facilities  for  asocial,  disruptive  and  underachieving 
students,  acadeniically  structured  schools  for  the  deaf  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  disturbed  or  hehaviorally  deviant  child.  (2.  5)  Too 
often,  the  very  maladaptive  behaviors  which  preclude  a  child  from 
schools  for  tlie  deaf  bar  his  admis.sion  to  established  traininjx  pi'o- 
fCrams  in  residential  centei-s  for  the  mentully  retarded.  Kecent  sur- 
veys (.;.  4)  indicate  that  traininjr  facilities  for  sucli  children  in 
scliools  for  the  deaf  are  limited,  and  that  existing:  projrrams  in  men- 
tal retardation  centers  arc  hijrhly  diverse  in  objectives,  extent,  and 
quality  of  services. 

Tlie  literature  {0.  7.  8)  reflects  professional  awareness  of  the 
numerous  unnu»t  education,  social  and  vocational  needs  of  numy  deaf 
individuals.  Conferences  such  as  the  June,  1071  symposium  on  the 
deaf-retarded  sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Oflice  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation, refrional  meetiiifrs  on  the  deaf-blind  child,  and  special 
committee  orjranizations  such  as  the  recently  formed  AAMD- 
CEASD  Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf-Retarded' testify  to  the  ^rrow- 
injr  interest  amonjx  professional  educators  in  promotiufr  and  devising 
improved  services. 

The  need  for  expanded  services  is  hijrhly  visible.  The  target  for 
greatest  professional  investment  now  slunild  be  to  devise.  e^Yective 
programs.  AVc  need  to  develop  strategies  for  effecting  behavior 
changes.  AVe  need  progranmiing  whieh  delineates  functional  goals, 
specifies  procedures  and  designs  appropriate  instructional  materials. 

This  paper,  with  an  accompanying  cinescope,  describes  a  strategy 
for  etlccting  the  ac(|uisition  of  a  multi-modal  response  repertoire 
with  non-communicating  deaf  children.  The  program  itself  is  viable, 
with  procedures  continually  being  modified  and  expanded.  The  be- 
havioral approach,  with  its  sefjuencing  of  goals,  specified  procedures, 
and  management  of  contingent  events  to  bring  about  increased  ap- 
propriate responding,  may  serve  in  other  settings  and  in  the  attain- 
ment of  different  goals. 

Acquisition  of  a  language  system  was  the  major  goal  determined 
for  a  group  of  nine  deaf  children  in  residence  at  Parsons.  Five  of 
the  group  recognized  the  communication  process  but  possessed  mini- 
mal conunnnication  tools  and  no  connected  language.  Four  of  the 
group  were  essentially  non-connnunicative.  lacking  responsiveness 
even  to  gross  natural  gestures;  extremely  socially  isolated,  these  four 
reacted  to  intrusion  or  interference  with  further  withdrawal  or 
abusive  and  destructive  behavior. 

Two  components  of  the  language  system  wei*e  identified  for  pro- 
gramming: (1)  the  mediating  tools  ov  communication  modes,  and 
(2)  the  grammatical  network  of  syntactic  and  mori^hologic  rules 
which  dictate  functional  application  of  vocabulary  as  it  is  acqnired. 
Interdependent,  these  two  components  are  developed  concomitantly. 
However,  only  the  programming  for  development  of  multiple  com- 
munication modes  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

Language  modes  chosen  for  response  development  were  sequenced 
according  to  an  empirically  determined  scale  of  increasing  com- 
plexity: gross  motor  responding  (sitting,  coming,  standing),  spe- 
cific motor  responding  (pointing,  selecting,  matching),  manual  sign- 
ing, fingerspelling,  writing,  speaking. 
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Pre-requisite  to  response  ricvelopment  of  any  communication  mode 
IS  an  abihtv  to  discrimmiicc  the  salient  features  of  that  mode.  There- 
fore, the  followm'T  sequence  of  discriminative  stimuli  was  arranj^ed, 
a<iain  according  to  increasincr  complexity:  gestures  (gross  and  spe- 
cific), manual  signing,  alphabet  symbols  (printed  and  signed), 
graphemes,  fin;^erspeling,  visual-kinesthetic  -auditon*  features  of 
spoken  language. 

Procedurally,  a  continuing  interchange  between  discriminative 
responding  and  response  development  takes  place,  with  stimulus  dis- 
crimmntion  always  preceding  n;odal  response  development.^  IFtiliz- 
mg  a  paired-association  procedure,  new  stimuli  ai-e  matched  with 
previously  learned  ones;  the  fii*st-learned  stimuli  are  faded  so  that 
independent  discriminative  responding  to  the  new  stimulus  can  be 
elicited.  Through  imitation  and  successive  approximation,  the  new 
response  modes  are  developed.  Handshaping  in  the  development  of 
the  primary  response  modes  usually  is  needed,  as  manv  of  these 
children  initiully  are  not  imitative.  'As  additional  modes  are  intro- 
duced for  stimulus  discrimination,  many  children  condense  the  pro- 
cedure and  spontaneously  imitate  new  content  material  on  first 
presentation. 

All  manual  language  directed  to  the  children  is  accompanied  by 
verbalization.  All  the  childreirs  sr^iied  responses  are  voiced  by  tlie. 
teacher  as  received.  Amplification  is  provided  during  classroom  time: 
individual  aids  have  been  fitted  for  those  children  whose  residual 
hearing  indicates  possible  benefit. 

Beliavior  controls  in  the  disturbed,  iioii-discrinrniatiiig,  non-attend- 
mg  child  can  be  established  and  maintained  througli  response  con- 
tingency reinforcement.  Since  social  and  material  elements  of  these 
childreirs  environment  appear  non-meaningful,  food  usually  is  the 
most  effective  choice  of  reinforcer.  Such  primary  reinforcers,  which 
motivate  the  child  as  well  as  inform  him  of  tlie  correctness  of  his 
responses,  are  always  presented  with  a  social  reinforcer  which  even- 
tually for  him,  and  more  immediately  for  higher- functioning  chil- 
dren, may  become  the  only  type  reinforcer  needed. 

Summary  and  Coxclusioxs 

Considering  the  limited  language  instruction  time  each  child  re- 
ceives (daily  average:  IV^  hours;  maximum :  2V^  hours),  the  elemen- 
tary manual  communication  skill  of  his  instructors  and  the  almost 
total  lack  of  communication  exchanges  ayailable  to  the  child  outside 
the  classroom,  progress  through  this  program  appears  considerable 
for  every  child.  (9)  Of  the  four  children  who  were  totally  non- 
communicative  at  program  on-set,  one  has  a  few  single-word  oral 
responses  and  is  progressing  into  the  beginning  speech-reading 
phase;  two  are  signing  and  fingerspelling  a  limited  vocabulary  in 
phrase  ^nd  short  sentence  form;  the  fourth  is  receiving  a  few  finger- 
spelled  words  and  resnonding  in  that  mode  with  those  words.  The 
higher-functioning  children,  with  varying  degrees  of  proficiency,  are 
constructing  sentences  combining  signing  and  fiiigei^spelHng.' Oral 
production  for  two  children  is  beginning  to  emerge. 

^8ee  Appendix  A. 
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It  is  notable  that  the  children  respond  readily  in  whichever  mode 
they  are  directed  to  use,  once  a  basic  skill  has  been  attained.  Undi- 
rected, tliey  tend  to  employ  the  newest  (and  most  complex)  skill 
they  have  acquired. 

Spellinf^  appears  to  be  j^reatly  aided  by  finfserspellinfi:;  several 
children  liave  demonstrated  that  they  can  correct  mispelled  words 
following  manual  spelling. 

Looking  beliavior,  often  requiring  considerable  training  in  a  pro- 
gram focusing  early  on  oral  production  and  reception,  is  naturally 
acquired  in  this  program.  The  non-attending  child  begins  to  look 
for  expected  reinforcement  following  a  correct  response  or  looks  to 
the  instructor  for  another  stimulus  presentation.  Soon  he  looks  to 
the  instructor's  face  for  the  social  approval  given  simultaneously 
with  the  primary  reinforcer. 

Tlie  transition  from  one  language  mode  to  the  next  has  been  ef- 
fected smoothly  by  each  child,  suggesting  that  the  sequencing  of 
stimulus  tasks  is  appropriate.  This  orderly  progression  tnrough  the 
communication  mode  sequence,  alternating  between  discriniination 
activities  and  new  response  development,  appears  to  allow  discovery 
that  environmental  events  can  be  communicated  in  multiple  modes. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  feature  of  this  systems  arrangement  is 
the  establishment  of  the  initial  behavioral  goals  through  which  a 
non-coramunicating,  non-discriminating  cliild  can  be  helped  to  at- 
tend to  relevant  stimulus  features  and  to  indicate  his  discriminations 
in  simple  gestural  form.  Of  a  certainty,  this  program  has  demon- 
stated  tliat  the  bohaviorally  deviant  deaf  child  can  be  helped  to 
acquire  awareness  of  the  communication  process  and  to  develop 
language  tools  for  interacting  with  his  environment. 

APPENDIX  A.--SYSTEMATIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
COMMUNICATION  MODES 

Communication  Modes  for  Response  Development 

1.  Gross  gestural  communication:  pointing,  matching. 

2.  Manual  communication:  signing. 

3.  Manual  communication:  flngerspeliing. 

4.  Manual  communication:  writing. 

5.  Verbal  communication:  speaking. 

Sequential  Phases  of  Response  Development 

iNTBODUCnOX  of' REINFORCEMENT  CONTINGENCIES  TO  ESTABLISH  BEHAVIOR  CONTROL 

1.  Xon-rerbnl  responding  (completing  appropriate  action)  to  non-verbal 
gestural  stimuli. 

Development  of  besponses  undeb  stimulus  contbol  of  entibonmental 
properties  and  e\*ents 

2.  Discriminative    responding    (matching,    pointing,   selecting)    to  color 

attribute.  Discriminative  responring  (matching,  pointing,  selecting)  to 
manual  signs  for  color,  body  parts,  clothing  items,  food,  toys,  etc. 

3.  Manual  signing  for  above  items. 

4.  Discrimination  of  number  symbols,  number  manual  signs,  number  values. 

Manual  signing  of  numbers. 

5.  Discrimination  of  alphabet  letters  and  flngerspelled  alphabet. 

Fingerspelling  of  alphabet. 

Fingerspelling  with  grapheme-object  stimulus. 
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8-  M  riting  Resi)onses :  ^      stimulus  or  object  presentntion 

Copj-inc  graphic  symbols.  " 

Mn^slffi  srtt'^i'ir""^'"'"^  ^o''^''- 
Printing  graph emo^  niM      "  AngersDelled  stimulus 

Printinl  sSeSe  w"  th^n  '^n»'"'  '""ed 
Printing  grnnheme  Tin,  "  ^"Re''/'Pe''ed  stimulus. 

0.  PhonemeVrXdoS  l"\'m"it'„t1Sn'W"'L'V,"^ 

thetic  nnd  auditory  fenrures        '  ^Iscriminnting  visual,  kines- 

^=.'"s"tll^S„--'"-  -  "^nl'o-v-em^ii^sr^^^^^  ^ftu^'and 

".  SK-f,  -  o?^Sl,ilSXuT'^^ "-""-'^ 

^.  LIST  OF  REFEREXCES 

of  mentally  reta^deinioaT'chibPr^n^?!.'''!.^'.","''  '•'■««'«'<l"res  for  admission 

nali':'^;f:v^^r"c^ri;\^  M-'aT'"'  ^^-'^  the  rjaT 
■  SKI'S  f'„ss 

VotMloml  Edutulion  (10:30  ..mJ  ~»  >  .so  .  j..  . 

d30 
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1:30  p.m.  "The  Vocational  Student  in  a  School  for  the  Deaf;  His  Opportunities:' 

Dexinis  Q.  Drake,  Vocational  Technical  Principal,  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Council  Bluffs.  Iowa. 
^^Opportunities  for  the  Low  Vnder-Achicvinff  Deaf:  The  Regional  School**  Roy 

6.  Parks.  Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
"The  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  J9istitute*s  Technical  Vocational  Program 

for  Deaf  Students**  Robert  Laurltsen,  Director,  Program  for  V  e  Deaf,  St.  Paul 

Technical-Vocationai  Institute.  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 
"Opportunities  Through  True  Vocational  Education.**  John  Degler,  Vocational 

Principal,  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mt.  Airy,  Pennsylvania. 

WHAT  OPPORTUNITIES  ARE  NEEDED  BY 
DEAF  STUDENTS 

Edmond  D.  Cassetti,  B.  A,,  Director,  Vocational  Education  and  Re- 
habilitation Services;  American  School  for  the  Deaf 

Although  this  paper  is  concerned  primarily  with  youth  who  are 
still  in  scnool,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  consider  that  period 
of  time  in  the  youtlrs  future  after  he  has  explored  the  world  of  work 
to  some  extent' and  begins  to  take  stock  of  himself,  his  job,  his  social 
status,  his  satisfaction,  or  dissatisfaction  as  the  case  may  be,  and  his 
future  goals  or  nntbitions. 

School  leavers  who  appear  to  have  reached  their  maxinuun  jx^tcn- 
tial  whil?  in  school,  often  become  late  bloomers  and  pro^rress  to  a 
point  whore  they  can  and  do  attain  higher  levels  of  achievement. 
Latent  ability  has  a  way  of  emerging:  when  least  expected  in  all  of 
us.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  deaf  who  have  not  achieved  aca- 
demically well  while  still  in  school.  At  some  time  or  other,  the  de- 
sire for  change  becomes  strong.  The  deaf  person  may  wish  to  obtain 
a  promotion  to  a  better  job,  or  he  may  want  to  transfer  to  some 
other  type  of  work  which  he  n'lay  feel  is'morc  in  his  field  of  interest, 
but  he  lacks  the  knowled«:e  required  for  advancement  or  transfer. 

The  rapid  technological  advances  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  decade  has  opened  up  whole  new  industries  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  for  skilled  technicians,  new  training  programs  will 
have  to  be  developed.  In  many  cases,  company -sponsored  training 
will  need  to  be  provided  as  schools  and  technical  colleges  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  such  a  variety  of  equipment  or  programs  for  areas 
such  as  the  following— to  name  a  few:  Computer  technologj'  to — 
handle  the  review,  validation,  and  payment  of  medical  claims;  main- 
tain computerized  records  on  all  aspects  of  criminal  justice  from  the 
crime  to  the  ultimate  release  from  prison  of  a  convicted  criminal; 
and  in  environmental  control — generating  systems  will  be  developed 
to  produce  low  cost  electricity  while  eliminating  poisonous  emissions; 
radio  isotopic  devices  will  monitor  bacterial  contamination  in  fuel 
systems,  rivers,  waste  disposal  plants  and  water  purification  facilities. 

There  are  many  solutions  to  this  problem  which  may  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  capable  deaf  individual  to  advance  within  the 
company.  Some  firms  provide  tuition-refund  plans  in  which  the 
company  pays  the  employee's  tuition  at  an  approved  school.  Some 
oijerate  work-study  plans  which  combine  part-time  employment 
with  part-time  school  attendance.  It  covers  a  field  in  which  class- 
room instruction  can  be  coordinated  with  training  in  the  em- 
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applicable  on  the       WorLh^^^^^^  '"^'T  ^'^"F^t'onal  skills 

Still  ^.w'nf  'Kijls.  or  to  help  them  toward  promotloS 

^-     'i  individual  needs  a  broader  basic  education  in 

?n  K^abimier  We  ^°  ."''^  f  "^^"^  vocationaUhoiS'with" 
learning  beS  pJadution""'  '°  '""'"^  opportunities  for  self- 

Mff  «°t  ^S^^r^l^Z/^ 

st^?dv  Ar„M,  1  ^-  •'^'^y  prepared  to  participate  in  independent 
stud\   Much  audiovisual  materia   have  been  produced  bv  foXrnl 

T)2*!iff individual  study  include  projrramed  instruction 
J?  „r„k  "-'sponcls  corrwllV  to  JmcJS; 
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(2)  the  branchinjr  method  which  presents  more  information  in 
the  form  of  multiple  choice  questions.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
student  usin<r  this  method  would  occasionally  pick  the  wron<r  re- 
sponse in  which  case  he  is  led  to  another  set  of  frames  which  show 
him  where  and  why  he  has  erred  and  his  responses  must  be  correct 
before  he  can  return  to  the  main  track  of  the  pro^rram. 

For  teachinfi;  basic  facts  or  simple  r:or\c  skills,  the  linear  method  is 
used,  while  the  branchin<r  mcihod  is  <renerally  used  with  subject 
matter  which  requires  more  complex  or  abstract  thinking. 

Students  who  are  well  versed  in  usinj?  these  and  various  other 
media  on  an  independent  study  basis  should  be  able  to  continue 
further  education  at  a  time  when  he  hejrins  to  concern  himself  in  the 
li<rht  of  his  accomplishments,  and  scl.cols  for  the  deaf  which  have 
workins:  arran<;ements  with  industry  for  specialized  programs  will 
have  met  the  needs  of  the  deaf  to  a  great  extent. 

COUNSELING  DEAF  STUDENTS  SO  THAT  THEY  MAY 
TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  OR  MAKE 
BETTER  USE  OF  OPPORTUNITIES  AVAILABLE  TO 
THEM  NOW 

S.  R.  Traxler,  M.S.,  Assistant  Director,  Program  for  the  Deaf, 
Seattle  Community  College 

The  counseling  of  deaf  students  so  that  they  may  take  advantage 
of.  and  make  better  use  of  opportunities  available  to  them  represents 
a  multidimensional  evaluation  of  the  dynamics  of  human  develop- 
ment. If  we  assume,  as  psychologists  have  stated  in  the  p.ist,  that 
de.<ifness  imposes  a  degree  of  isolation  upon  the  individual  and  that 
we  as  educators  and  counselors  have  some  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
isolation  on  the  parameters  of  normal  maturation,  then  we  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  environmental  stimu- 
lation which  will  most  significantly  compensate  for  the  isolation 
effect.  The  scope  of  this  paper  will  focus  on  two  specific  problem 
areas  in  which  deaf  students  enrolled  at  Seattle  Community  College 
have  the  most  trouble  coping  with  and  to  provide  some  general 
guidelines  for  a  sj'Stematic  and  continuing  counseling  program. 

The  philosophy  that  primary  responsibility  for  career  education 
of  young  deaf  students  is  the  responsibility  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion officers  or  the  staff  of  post-secondary  programs  is  the  most 
readily  observed  injustice  inflicted  upon  tlie  deaf  student.  The  ma- 
jority of  students  whom  we  accept  nave  only  minimal  knowledge 
upon  which  to  make  even  the  most  tentative  decision.  In  discussions 
with  students  who  have  transferred  to  our  program  from  other  pro- 
grams, the  general  criticism  is  not  the  quality  of  other  programs,  but 
a  complete  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  reason  for  going  initially.  In 
general,  it  appears  that  little  or  no  guidance  has  been  made  available 
to  them  prior  to  applying  to  the  college  of  their  choice.  It  seems, 
rather,  that  decisions  are  made  for  students  without  consideration  of 
the  interest  or  need  of  the  individual. 

The  foregoing  comments  represent,  however,  only  superficial  evi- 
dence of  why  many  deaf  students  don't  develop  to  their  fullest  po- 
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Jrrelr^iU?on'?r^'^'  Pr^g^-^ms  Considering  only  the  process  of 
career  selection,  the  dvnamics  related  to  th  s  process  start  to  develoD 

incorporated  into  the  students'  environment  at  an  earlv  a«Te  THp 
early  identification  with^  father  imape  who  poos  to  work-fh'e  diT 
cnssion  before  and  afterVay  day-the  reward  e  de.rrad  n'  fm 
ployer-the  promotion-tlie  lay-off,  „11  enhance  aSironefs  of  a  re^ 

nn,^r  '"Vm'™'"^  ""^  '""f^  f">ni  environmental  ex 

posiire.  If  this  process  can  be  enacted  to  the  point  thaniie  vo..n.r 

J^h!..n  T  '°        environmental  w^  d  of  4o'-k?n  J 

nat  iral  way  then  the  procedure  of  providiiifi  information  and  ex" 

S^ey^imS?      ''"'''"^  "  becomes 

tn?*"  l"^*"'  °^  P"'^''^^'"^  adequate  experimental  stations  and  labora- 
of  h  ToHd^^^^^^^^^  students  move  from  a  .eneraTVproaeh 

3^f.„^?  """^^  secondary  deaf  students  At  this  sta.'e  of  Sie 

developmental  process,  the  student  should  be  awaiVof  his  own  an 

own  nrnfi  ^^'^  ^'^^''^^^      ab  e  to  aS  ent  ite  his 

oun  proficiencie.s  and  use  his  deficiencies  to  fiovern  his  expei  iJnenta- 

Th  ol  oVir''  '"'T'  y°'  k«=--P^'  icnce.s  to  which  he  i^s  cxjo"  d. 
Ihe  lole  of  the  counselor  is  reduced  to  providing  the  innut  whU 

ceptuali/,at  on.  For  example,  the  student  shoiHd  iweive  information 
reffardmp  the  various  past-secondary  profrrams  available  am  Th  ch 
profrnim  offei-s  the  vocational  and/or  academic  traiinnnr  most  con 
sisteutly  iilipned  to  his  interest  and  needs.  " 

Lntil  the  environmental  setting  i,,  which  the  deaf  student  develops 
in  initiate  need-oripnforl  nnrl  „^^r,  j   i-      "^"^  ui-»i-iui)!> 


il/oSbe"l?SJ  r^rr  in}=ork^of 
career  choice     ^  ^^"^  '^"^''"^  '""'^''^  "  »nd 

The  second  major  area  of  concern  is  the  lack  of  awareness  of 
societa  s  nictiire  and  the  role  the  individual  taS  in  thfs  structure 

t^ems  ;S?n  ?n-Tni°^?."  encounte'i^'wifh 
tnemseues  in  tr>mg  to  determine  their  own  place  in  societv  nnd 

SemstosTXn  n""^?'i  9'''''°''  ^°  P'"''-  SpeciSrs^udent 
problems  most  often  presented  to  our  program  include  : 

1.  1  rouble  in  breaking  dependency  on  the  "provider"; 

2.  l^ck  of  awareness  of  self  and  self-identity; 

ing'pee?s;      ^°  ''^^"'''^^^  ^''^P  involvement  with  othei-s,  inchid- 

4.  T^»ck  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others;  and, 

5.  General  lack  of  knowledge  of  behavioiaT  patterns  needed 
Thfs  „"rnT""""'         °?  functioning  in  an  miproticted  socie^j'. 
This  area,  more  than  lack  of  vocational  guidance,  lan"ua<re  or 

Srl'A  ■  n  post-secondary  level  we  see  students  becomin-  in- 
volved in  the  relevant  issues  of  the  times,  but  the  involvement  is  of  a 
superficial  nature.  A  large  percentage  engage  in  seximl  rSa?io!iships 
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which  arc  physically  rewarding  but  lack  the  emotional  effect  needed 
for  continued  meanin<rfnlnoss.  The  resnltin*;:  problems  of  the  emo- 
tional isolation  imposed  on  deaf  students  is  a  problem  which  the  en- 
viroiuuent  must  deal  with  starting:  »t  nn  early  age  and  contimiing 
throughout  the  ?nKlents'  developmental  years. 

To  implement  a  lueaningful  counseling  program  requires  the  com- 
mitment of  all  ineiubers  of  the  school  statV  It  requires  that  lines  of 
comnuuiication  be  established  aiul  activated  between  all  levels  of 
school  nersoiuiel.  And  most  important,  it  means  that  personnel  must 
be  flexible  to  nieet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  recommend  specific 
counseling  techiiiques.  one  basic  philosophy  seems  most  appropriate 
in  meeting  the  developiuental  needs  of  deaf* students.  This  philosophy 
simply  stated  is  "Involvement."  Involvement  with  the  young  deaf 
student  will  pi'ovide  the  basic  building  block  for  a  counseling  rela- 
tionship. The  I'elationship,  with  a  skilled  school  counselor,  will  offer 
the  direction  for  manipulation  of  a  sterile  enviroimieut  to  one  that 
promotes  human  development. 

In  snmuKiry*  it  should  be  stated  that  the  two  major  areas  of  con- 
cern discussed  in  this  paper  represent  feedback  from  deaf  students 
eiu'olled  at  Seattle  Comiuunity  College.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
students  struggle  with  these  problems  to  varying  degrees.  If  we  are 
to  provide  etlective  post -secondary  programs,  the  development  of 
comprehensive  counseling  services  arc  imperative. 

THE  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF:  HIS  OPPORTUNITIES 

O.  Deiuiis  Drake.  Vocatioual-Technical  Principle, 
Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

We  know  that  the  vocational  deaf  studeiit  of  today  has  unlimited 
opportunity*  greater  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  With  the  ad- 
vancement of  technology,  the  awareness  of  education  and  the  funds 
made  available  by  our  govermnent,  vocational  education  has  made 
tremendous  strides  in  the  past  yeare.  so  rather  than  dwell  on  the 
opi^oi-tnnities  of  today's  student,  I  will  talk  about  how  we  can  make 
these  opportunities  available  to  our  students  through  teaching, 
counseling*  and  information. 

I  believe  that  there  are  three  classification  of  students:  (a)  the 
academic  student  who  is  sometimes  skilled  in  the  vocational  arts, 
but  oftentimes  he  is  not.  He  may  make  an  excellent  academic  student 
but  sometinics  falls  short  in  the  vocational  aspect  of  his  education. 
This  of  course  is  not  always  true  but  seems  to  hold  fairly  constant; 
(b)  the  average  deaf  student  academically  will  usually  make  the 
best  vocational  student.  He  seems  to  be  more  manual  in  his  make-up, 
hence  does  better  in  the  vocational  arca.  He  also  possesses  motivation, 
the  will  to  do  a  job  well,  and  the  second  sense  about  anything  me- 
chanical; (c)  the  below  average  student  does  not  do  well  academi- 
cally and  in  many  cases,  his  vocatioiml  ability  is  also  low.  Here 
again  this  is  not  always  the  rule  of  thumb  because  many  of  these 
less  talented  students  also  possess  tlmt  mechanical  sense  of  the  aver* 
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Sfhl'noCf  fi^d"  ^'°'="*-"""-V-  This  is  more  often  the 


the  s..dent  and  Qp  hiVn  find  his  pVaceT?;:  ^IrWS^" 

hJ.^  iT\''k,**T  the  stident's  interests  are 

fin^  I    P',obnb  .V  have  one  or  two  minor  interests.  The  ircher  m.S 

t  a  st„Tfh  J'3  °r>terests  are  and 'capitaSl^h 

chancrn  l  l"„  f  i  I'ls  vocational  education.  Tl.c  student  may 
Chancre,  so  the  teacher  must  remain  flexible  in  his  .Guidance  rWn 
the  major  core  interest  has  been  identified  the  stin  4  nmls  m?.st 
be  met  by  ntilizi„<r  .-elated  educational  areas  sue   as  acadom  c  Tun 

these  support  services  have  been  sot  in  motion  and  the  student  1ms 

b  s2\Ted  fo".;vn  H'''^"^^'a'5''°"."^'  ^1""'  ""d  work  a.!eas  m^fs 
DC  staited  to  pivp  the  student  direction.  A  stair  step  eflfoct  of  ioh 

sS'Th^'fi '^"^''^"t  at  hs  J^^f  level  and 

Scnlt  and  In  "'T":]'"'  ''^^^  ^  fundamental,  the  second  morJ 
dilhcult  and  so  on.  As  the  student  finishes  each  step,  he  advances  to 

ori^lrL  'i^'"^        "^'^n'^'^s  him  in  his  Sen  ine 

oij^ork  and  vocational  education. 

«=o„  Iko?"''  "T*^,'  °5  his  traininp:  that  the  teacher  must  provide  is  to 
r^^v     .  r  l"'';*/'  '^^'^  ^t"dent  must  experience  sucSL  He 

may  not  finish  all  the  jobs  ou  the  steps  to  the  top,  but  he  w'lf  com- 

Teco  Kl":trn  Z^f^  ^'^J  '""'"''^y-  ^t.^^^'  ^t"dS,t  platValS  L  the 
fifto^  L    '^'i    .    '^"^  """St  "tilize  a  work-studv  pnx^ram 

fan  work'"to  S^^.'^^l-'^'-'^by  his  abilities  are  met  and VsT.C 
can  nork  to  his  highest  capabilities.  When  his  weakness  is  dis 
covered  and  his  streiifrth  in  an  area  established  tho.ran  Individ  n^^ 

must  'iVe  the  .h.^'^n?  vocational  program  for  students,  the  teacher 
miist      e  the  student  as  much  information  on  the  subiect  as  possible 
That  information  IS  enforced  by  counseling  from  the  teacher  and 

nlh-S  •  '^'i^'^J.bnsc  of  e.xperience  so  that  he  may  make  an  in- 
telhatent  choice  m  his  vocational  education. 

.'.il^  A  .  ""J^  motivate  the  student  whenever  possible  and  dc 
yelop  understanding  and  confidence  in  the  student.  Skills  and  train- 
ng  seem  to  take  their  rightful  role  if  this  type  of  rapport  betw^^^^^^ 
ttks  thn7oh"ll^  teacher  takes  place.  The  stildent  shoTd  be  gTy  S 
Jhe  st,  dni^  S""'  ^'^"'^     S'^lf  instruction.  Above  all 

wiLn  ?t «/^P'^"'^n<=e  success,  and  the  feeling  of  accomplishinent. 

men  the  teacher  can  provide  this  type  of  clTallen^e  for  the  stu- 

JnSort°„nl?v'^f\S'  '""^"^^  "'^"'^  °J  individual  abiHt'-  tliJn  t I  c 
tffneeTS^LW'.'^'^'^''"  ^pcntional  education  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  student  and  provide  almost  any  opportunity  he  can 

3an  t  t  t'i  T^.V'  d'^'^f  student  do7b„t  ra t  e  what 

can  t  he  do?  This  question  must  be  answered  before  he  <rraduates  and 
enters  the  world  of  work  or  goes  on  to  higher  education 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  LOW,  UNDER-ACHIEVING 
DEAF:  THE  REGIONAL  SCHOOL 

Roy  G.  Parks,  Superintendent,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf 

"Low  (Under)  achieving  post-school  deaf  persons  have,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics,  which 
seriously  curtail  or  prevent  their  participation  in  on-going  vocational 
training  and  other  adjustment  type  rehabilitation  programs:  (a)  in- 
adequate communication  skills,  specifically  an  inability  to  send  and 
receive  messages  easily,  coupled  with  severe  lanpiago  limitations; 

(b)  underdeveloped  work  related  and  social  skills  and  attitudes; 

(c)  insufficient  work  skills;  (d)  inappropriate  behavior  patterns; 
(e)  and  organic  and  functional  deficits  in  addition  to  deafness. 

"Deaf  persons  of  a«je  fourteen  or  above,  having  the  characteristics 
outlined  above,  would  be  considered  as  falling  within  the  definition 
of  being  a  member  of  the  low  (under)  achieving  deaf  post-school 
population."  (From  a  Report  of  a  Steering  Committee  on  Activities 
for  Low  (Under)  Achieving  Deaf  Post-School  population,) 

There  appears  to  be  confusion  and  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  class  of  the  low  (under)  achieving  deaf.  A  review 
of  the  admissions  policies  of  Gallaudet  and  the  National  Technical 
Institute  would  quickly  eliminate  this  gi'oup — ^20  percent  of  the 
school  leavers.  Also,  the  admissions  requirements  and  course  offer- 
ings of  Delgado  College,  New  Orleans,  Seattl(^  Community  College, 
St.  Paul,  area  Technical  Vocational  Institute  reveals  that  the  low 
(under)  achieving  deaf  persons  arc  not  candidates  for  these 
praams. 

Tlie  Regional  School  for  low  achieving  deaf  persons  envisions 
more  comprehensive  services  than  are  required  for  those  capable  of 
eni-olling  in  existing  vocational-technical  programs.  H.R.  5610  states, 
"The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  those  with  promise  of  offer- 
ing the  most  substantial  skills  and  experience  in  effective  operation 
of  a  Center  providing  a  broad  program  of  sertnces,  research,  train- 
ing and  related  activities  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of  these  se- 
verely handicapped  deaf  youths  and  adults." 

Since  low  (under)  achieving  deaf  persons  are  likely  to  have  serious 
language  limitations,  emotional  and  social  problems,  limited  formal 
education,  negative  employment  histories,  they  must  have  a  broad 
and  intensive  special  training  in  the  company  of  similar  persons  and 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  workers  who  are  experienced 
and  qualified  to  serve  deaf  adults.  It  is  the  feeling  of  a  Task  Force 
Committee  that  such  training  must  be  provided  in  the  semi-sheltered 
setting  of  a  free  standing  residential  training  center  as  the  first  step 
on  the  ladder  in  their  climb  to  independent  living. 

The  specialized  center  services  suggested  by  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee should  include  the  following: 

1.  Pre-entry  Field  Services. 

2.  Initial  Evaluation  and  Diagnosis. 

3.  Medical  Services. 
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7.  Placement  and  Follow  Through. 

8.  Expansion  of  Services  and  oStreach 

9.  Professional  Training. 
10.  Research.  " 

Q  ^1-.  Public  Information. 

deafar^^aSLS^  ^«  '^e  low  (under)  achieving 

fundJ'bytr&treS^^fS^^^^^^^^^^  shall  be 

Rehabilitation  Service7Denartm?nf  the  Social  and 

fare,  which  shall  select  a  spWJini  nLS-v  f'''  ^^"^^^^o"'  and  Wel- 
submitted  by  any  public  a^y ""feSd  ?nJ^^^ 
(1)  g'yes  promise  of  maxiS^effeS^^n^IL  -   .u^  """^  ^^'hich 

operation  of  the  initini  pn^^Jvi^u     •     "^"^     *he  organ  zation  and 

for  low  (unde'r  Sling^'Se  f^an^r^^^^^^^^^^^^  rehabilitation  c'enTe'r 
the  most  substantial  skill  exSonL  ^  I  S"'es^  Promise  of  offering 
broad  program  of  V^-*^ '''P'''''y*-^'     Providing  a 

in  the  field  of  rehabS?fon  of  W  VS'T'       •'"'^^''''^d  activities 
B.  To  assure  proper  Se^i       ^V"       achieving  deaf  persons, 
the  development  of  fhisCenteTC  w  ^''^^^  «^^'i<=e  in 

sons,  there  shall  be  au  LriVed  /onirn-^""^  achieving  deaf  pe.- 
tary  leaders,  State  officials  an,!  fS  r.?^-""^^?"^     "^^Pe'-ts,  vo  „n- 

.^aiSate^^  ''''  " 

ma^el^lSoS'^oS'ation"  "'^'^^  ".etropolitan  area  of  appro.xi- 
of  app^opr'iS;^:?^!^:^",- r  ^^'"^'^       ^-"i'^t'^  recruitment 

foi;rteen7i%^vLr5'of^;"e"or'''S  '"l"^*^  ^^'"^"^  P-^'^''^  ^vho  are 
(under)  achiUnTdeaf  JSsoJs  low 

ma^rifd"a?S%?3ii^:,^^^^^^^^^       "^^•"'^^  accommodations  for 

shJfl  b^'^effeJS."'"'  appropriate  univei^itios  and  medical  schools 

sha'illTfeL"^hT2lS'?nd"'n  ^"^'•fi'^^deaf  professionals 
levels  including  the^SminlsTrtfirfev^er*^^^  of  the  Cento,-  at  all 
client  s^rvS'slrsK^rt^^  ""''T'^'  '^V^  «*her  costs  of 

all  eliglTJ^rnf  SlV  '  - 

i.J V''*"'^  ^  <=1'^'^'''  then,  that  the  Center  for  iow  ^„n^„  ^  u- 
ing  deaf  must  offer  a  comni-nhn.,.^  L  ?         (under)  achiev- 
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states  that  funds  cannot  be  secured  to  serve  the  low  (under)  achiev- 
ing deaf  on  a  state-wide  basis,  but  all  available  statistics  point  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  not  one  Center,  but  several. 

The  establishment  of  Regional  Industrial  Training  Centers  was 
discussed  quite  fluently  by  the  editors  of  the  Little  Paper  Family 
in  1892.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Honorable  Frank  B.  Yates, 
Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf  at  this  time 
when  he  stated,  "If  you  know  of  any  good  reasons  why  a  National 
Center  should  not  be  established,  state  them,  of  course,  but  do  it 
now." 

THE  ST,  PAUL  TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE'S 
TECHNICAL  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  DEAF 
STUDENTS 

Robert  R.  Lauritsen,  M.A.,  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute 

The  St.  Paul  Technicn\  Vocational  Institute  is  one  of  three 
Federallv  funded  programs  designated  to  provide  post-secondary 
technical-vocational  training  for  deaf  students.  This  five-year  project 
is  funded  jointly  by  the  Social  Rehabilitation  Services  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  both  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  other  two  programs,  together  with  St.  Paul,  com- 
prising the  "Triangle  Schools,"  are  the  Delgado  Junior  College,  N'ew 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  the  Seattle  Community  College,  Seattle, 
Washington.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  responsible  for  re- 
search aspects.  June  1,  1971  marked  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
of  these  fiye-yoar  programs. 

The  basic  responsibilities  of  this  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram are: 

To  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  an  existing  technical 
vocational  institute  customarily  serving  hearing  students  to 
serve  graduates  of  secondarj-  programs  for  deaf  students  and 
those  deaf  students  who  have  tor  some  reason  terminated  their 
education  prior  to  the  successful  completion  of  a  secondary  pro- 
gram; and  to  evaluate  this  demonstration  as  it  progresses,  in 
such  a  way  that  the  feedback  from  the  evaluation  can  be  used 
to  maximize  its  impact — both  as  a  training  plan  for  deaf  people 
and  as  a  demonstration  for  the  establishment  of  simliar  pro- 
grams elsewhere. 
The  hypothesis  which  the  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute 
(TVI)  is  exploring  in  depth  is: 

The  deaf  person  can  more  easily  reach  his  optimum  potential 
if  given  adequate  technical  or  vocational  trainmg  in  specialized 
areas  using  multivariate  media  in  an  existing  facility  and  as  a 
result  be  employed  at  a  level  commensurate  with  his  ability. 

The  St.  Patjl  Tfxhxical  Vocational  IxsTrruTE 

The  city  of  St.  Paul  has  provided  technical -vocational  education 
for  48  years.  In  1966,  the  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute 
(TVI)  moved  into  its  preesnt  building,  a  five-story  building  with 
391,600  square  feet  of  space  (over  9  acres)  on  a  site  of  21  acres.  Re- 
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placement  cost  for  TVI  in  1971  would  surpass  $18,000,000  in  terms  of 
building  and  equipment.  Daytime  enrollment  of  post-seconda TstS- 
dents  exceeds  2000  students.  An  additional  6,500  adults  pursue  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  evening  .school.  There  are  iff  teachhr.r 
stations  with  over  180  full-time  day  staff,  and  450  etenin-r  1S?y 
fJni^Hr  ^^""^'^'^y  adaptability  are  essential  characteristics  of 
technical-vocational  education,  progiams  of  study  offered  are : 

{&)  bhort  and  intensive,  to  me<;t  specific  but  limited  needs  for 
]ob  entrance  or  ]ob  promotion. 

(b)  Extensive,  in  terms  of  cr>.«tent  and  time,  to  meet  the 
"^i^th  A  .Of  j^Temviced,  workers  for  jobs  demanding 

n  high  degree  of  skilled  and  technical  knowledge. 

^f.™^      technical  content,  with  emphasis  on 
complementary  subject  matter  including  communications,  sci- 

rnd%ranrS^^^^^^  P^^'^^^^  P-'^^'-' 

on?^^^  t''  TJ^^!"  <*'^'sions  of  training  at  the  St.  Paul  Techni- 
cal Vocational  Institute  comprising  40  areas  of  training.  These  four 
diviMons  are  the  Trade-Industrial  Program,  the  Technical  Program, 
ProS-am"'^^^       Distributive  Program,  and  the  Health  and  Service 

The  course  offerings  at  the  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Insti- 
tute are  constantly  scnitinized  by  od^^so^r  committees  to  insure 
contimiing  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Over-all 
flexibility  of  the  Institute  permits  timely  and  rapid  additions,  modifi- 
cations and  deletions  of  course  offerings  to  insure  the  attainment  of  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  Institute. 

The  St.  Paul  Technical  Vociitional  Institute  is  the  laro-ost  and 
1?^/'^''"^''  <'m^^}}9SOtn's  34  aiea-technical-vocational  fa- 
cilities. Totally,  these  34  facilities  represent  over  300  areas  of  techni- 
cal-vocational training. 

There  is  a  commonality  of  the  training  available  at  the  St.  Paul 
lechnical  Vocational  Institute  and  the  other  34  area-technical-voca- 
tional  centers  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as  compared  to  other  sectors 
of  the  United  States.  This  commonality  is  evident  when  a  compari- 
son ot  Almnesotas  course  offerings  are  made  with  course  offerings  of 
institutes  of  similar  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

The  Techxical  Vocatioxal  Program  for  Deaf  Studexto 

The  Technical  Vocational  Program  for  Deaf  Students  functions 
OS  an  integral  part  of  the  Institute  at  large.  As  of  June  1,  1971,  the 
Program  for  Deaf  Students  staff  consisted  of:  a  coordinator,  an  as- 
sistant coordinator,  two  counselors,  three  instructors,  ten  full-time 
interpreters,  a  speech  therapist,  one  and  one-half  secretaries,  and 
selected  tutorial  staff.  The  selected  tutorial  staff  consists  of  three 
distinct  groups  of  people  who  have  developed  sufficient  interest  and/ 
or  communication  skills  to  serve  the  Project  purposes.  These  groups 
are:  (1)  Outstanding  regular  hearing  students  at  TVI;  (2)  Mem- 
bers of  the  regular  TVI  instructional  staff;  and  (3)  Selected  hear- 
ing and  deaf  persons  from  the  local  professional  and  business 
commimity. 

TVI  operates  on  a  quarter  system.  The  quarter  system  permits 
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maximum  flexibility  in  meeting  students'  needs.  Since  September 
1969,  thei-e  have  been  eijrht  enrollment  periods  for  deaf  students. 

This  flexibility  has  permitted  144  deaf  students  to  beffin  their 
studies  at  TVI. 

Basic  demographic  data  on  the  initial  144  students  is  as  follows: 
Sex: 

Female   58 

Total   ^ 

Former  educational  systems: 

Residential  sehool  graduates   95 

Day  sehool  graduates  '-Illllllllimill 41 

Nongraduates   7 

Total   ^ 

Average  age  at  entranee   19  9  vcars 

Year  graduated  from  high  sehool:                                                  *  ^ 

1971   15 

1970:     12 

1969     Is 

1968   11 

1967  "-i::::::::::::::::::::: io 

1966     2 

1965   f 

1963   2 

Nongrad   "II""!""!"!""! 7 

Previous  Post-Secondary  Education 

Totally,  fourteen  students  (9.7  percent)  attended  other  post- 
secondary  programs  previous  to  TVI.  Of  this  number,  six  students 

(4  percent)  attended  Gallaudet  College.  Other  post-secondary  pro- 
grams attended  by  TVI  students  include  NTID,  Delgado  Junior 
College,  Northern  Illinois  University,  and  Mankato  State  College. 

Home  States  Total— 21  States  and  Canada: 

States :  Total 

Canada   3 

Connecticut     4 

Florida   2 

Illinois   16 

Iowa  ""I"  "'1 10 

Kansas  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 3 

Kentucky  IIIIII 3 

Maryland   3 

Massachusetts.  "Illllimill 2 

Michigan  "  7 

Minnesota  IIIIII.IIIIIIIII 49 

Missouri  .y.......   3 

Nebraska   5 

New  Jersey  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.  '.1.1.'.  '.'.'..  ..  .".. 1 

New  York  ^  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 1 

North  Dakota   a 

Ohio  ..'.I'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.: 1 

Oklahoma  IIIIIIII "  1 

Pennsylvania   4 

South  Dakota  IIIIIII-IIIIIIIIIl" 9 

Wisconsin   '.'.'.'...'. 10 

Wyoming  III...  ...I........   1 
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Gates: 
2.5. 
2.7. 
2.8. 
3.1. 
3.3. 
3.4. 
3.5. 
3.6. 
3.7, 
3.8. 
3.9. 
4.0, 
4.2. 
4.3. 
4.4. 
4.5. 
4.8., 
5.0,. 
n.2 


Studentt 
I 
1 
1 


3 
1 
4 
2 
3 
1 
3 
7 
G 
2 
I 

11 

G 
9 


Gates: 
5.3. 
5.4. 
5.6. 
5.8. 
6.2.. 
6.5.. 
6.8-. 
7.1.. 
7.2.. 
7.3.. 
7.4.. 
7.6.. 
8.2,. 
8.G.. 
9.1.. 
11.3. 
11.4. 
11.5. 
12.0, 


Studenti 
7 
1 
5 
2 
6 
4 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


s^tluln^^^^^  to  these 

fractions,  decimals  m  subtraction, 
roots.  (I>Ml8)       "'"'^'P^'^^^'o^^'  division,  percentages  and  square 


(N=118) 
Number  of  correct  ans\vers/2o 


3.. 
4.. 
5.. 
6.. 
7.. 
8.. 
9.. 
10. 


StudenU 
2 
1 
G 
5 
9 
4 
6 
14 
14 


Number  of  correct  answers/2o: 

12l."I 

13  

14  

15  

16  <  

17  

18  

19  " 


Students 
11 
7 
5 
9 
10 
9 
2 
3 
2 


« A  score  of  16  Indicates  matbemftUcs  competency. 

StTPPonxn-E  Seuvices  or  the  Techxica.  Voca™xal  PnooRA.r  ron 

DZAF  OT0DEXTS 

2.  Intepretmg 

3.  Counseling 

4.  Note-taking 

5.  Tutoring? 

6.  Speech  Therapy 

7.  Auditory  Training 

The  PREPAibVTonr  PnooiUM 


Of 
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to  post-secondary  education.  Basic  courses  of  the  Preparatory  Pro- 
gram include:  (1)  Personal  ^lana^ement,  (2)  Reading,  (3)  Eng- 
lish, (4)  Mathematics,  (5)  Vocational  Exploration,  (6)  Family 
^lanagement  for  Females  and  (7)  Formulas  for  ^lales.  Optional 
courses  for  Preparatory  students  include:  (1)  ^lanual  Communi- 
cation; (2)  Speech  Therapy /Auditory  Training;  (3)  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  (4)  Individualized  Tutoring. 

IXTKRPRKTIXO  SERVICES 

Interpreting  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  Technical  Vocational 
Proo:raui  for  Deaf  Students.  The  primary  recipients  of  interpreting 
services  are  deaf  students  enrolled  in  regular  training  programs. 
Interpreting  services  are  Jilso  available  to  Preparatory  students  as 
needed,  particularly  in  Vocational  Exploration. 

The  role  and  function  of  the  Interpreter  cannot  and  must  not  be 
under-emphasized.  The  Interpreter  is  "many  things  to  many  people," 
for  example: 

1.  The  liaison  between  the  regular  instructors  and  the  deaf 
student (s).. Regular  instructors,  highly  skilled  in  their  area 
of  competence,  tend  to  rely  on  the  Interpreter  as  a  second 
instructor  or  as  a  teacher  aide. 

2.  The  deaf  student (s)  tends  to  look  upon  the  Interpreter  as 
the  instructor  or  as  a  teacher  aide. 

3.  The  Interpreter  tends  to  serve  as  the  "buffer",  the  intermedi- 
ary, and  the  mediator  between  the  hearing  students,  the 
instructor,  and  the  deaf  student  (s). 

4.  The  Interpreter  is  the  main  link  in  providing  daily  feed- 
back information  between  the  deaf  student (s)  and  the  Proj- 
ect Staff. 

The  Interpreter  can  be  the  major  liaison  between  the  Regular 
Instructional  Staff  and  the  Deaf  Project  Staff.  Tlie  Interpreter  is 
called  upon  regularly  to  answer  a  variety  of  broad-based  questions 
on  deaf-educational-rehabilitation,  and  specifically,  pertinent  ques- 
tions on  individual  deaf  student (s). 

To  date,  it  is  subjectively  agreed  that  the  Interpreter  is  a  "less 
than  perfect"  substitute  for  the  regular  instructor.  Stated  another 
way,  the  Interpreter  cannot  interpret  every  thought,  every  idea, 
every  nuance  of  the  regular  instructor  to  the  deaf  student.  Yet  in 
light  of  present  knowledge,  there  appears  to  be  no  substitute  for  the 
Interpreter  at  the  post-secondary  level  of  education  in  the  integrated 
setting. 

The  Interpreter,  in  addition  to  being  highly  skilled  in  manual 
commimication,  must  also  be  knowledgeable  in  a  variety  of  voca- 
tional-technical areas  of  training.  As  an  example,  an  Interpreters 
fchedule  at  TVI  might  find  one  Interpreter  working  in  the  follow- 
ing areas  in  one  school  day:  Production  Art,  Chemical  Technologi", 
Physics,  Metallurgy,  and  Industrial  Administration.  Another  Intel - 
pvctev  might  follow  a  schedule  of  Graphic  Arts,  Carpentry,  AVel<'- 
•'»ng,  Personal  Dynamics  and  Communications. 

A  fine  line  exists  between  the  Interpreter  as  a  "pure"  InterpretfT 
or  a  combination  Interpreter-tutor.  The  fine  line  is  compounded 
whon  considering  the  language  handicap  of  deafness. 

"^'our  attention  is  directed  to  the  paper,  "The  Interpreter,  An  In- 
^  <'«gral  Person  in  Integrated  Education,"  that  will  be  presented  by 
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Mr.  Patrick  Dnggan,  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institi.fo  fo 

COUXSELIXO 

st,Scnril"T\^*P  ''^  pervasive  service  designed  to  benefit  deaf 

SaT  coSiS  a^^  tV  ^""^^"•^ntly,  educational/voca- 

have  aSt-g  ircLLS?  T  trnls^'Ltair  ^"^^ 
as'^SerdeTS  ^^^^^  .y-r  have^aken  ora'nerdimension 
either  cxDeriment  w  T  ''"u""^  ''""^s  the  nation, 

«\W  Pnn^ro?-    »  o*"  °n  ^W^.  active  participants  in  the 

cxpeHmentatXn^^^  "''"'^'^      this 'reference  arc  drug 

f^ri^lv  marijuana   and  moral  standards  differ" 

io^  A  ic^  st'in.dards  of  the  majority  of  middle-a°e  AmcJ- 

owa^d  tl^  wSf;  oV  n'- '^TT  ."''^l<^^«t"dents:  is  «ie  tving 
S "the"  InsStils  nf  S  h'lT-styling.  As  noted,  TVI 

TT  fi,  K  f:  ^"^""'^s  of  similar  nature  operate  n  close  coonoration 

in  oui  part  ot  the  country  have  not  accepted  "mod"  clothinjr  or,A 
GeSerSS  W^*^'?'.  * V^tely,  that  p^articipa?!  n  tho  ^'Sv 
preaches  fo^  syndrome,  and 'as  graduation  ap^ 

aTpearan-isXftan^^^^^^^  '^^^^'^^  an'd 

TuTORixo  AXD  Note-Taking 

sZ^'lS^^uUrl'oX'V'^^^^^^^^  benefit  from 

li;  i„  "Jtoring  by  Froiect  Staff,  exceptional  hear  nir  students  rcrn. 

Z  n/f  ?  "'l"'^''^  °*  ''^'^'^t'^'J  comm'unity  resource"  peSne'l  The 
NotV/lT       •'P'"  «iggressively  determinant  of  trS"  success 
ISote-takmg  services  are  another  category  of  supportive  services' 
These  services  are  performed  by  hcaring"stt(dents  wTo  are  foTlowiS 
wYth  ,nl?nr'%°J  ^^'^^  ^t'^J^^t^-  Volunteers  are  Pvidei 

DaSiofrr^  f"°i'*'u°'''  *«at»"ng  self-carbonized  note  pap?r  S 
particular  activity  has  proven  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  d?a?  student 

Deaf  Students  Enrolled  in  Regular  Programs 

As  of  June  1,  1971,  106  deaf  students  were  (or  had)  matriculated 
«n  22  major  areas  of  study  at  TVI.  These  areas  are: 

CtienUcnl  T«y.hnninn^  I-andecape  Technology 

Datn  Pro^ng  Laboratory  .Vsslstant 

Dental  Technology  pShL  a  f 

amml  OOte  Praouo,  Sue"""""" 

^144 
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As  regular  students,  the  deaf  students  attend  classes  with  hearing 
students.  Average  class  size  at  TVI  is  19  students.  Typically,  to 
date,  there  are  on  the  average  two  or  three  deaf  students  attending 
class  with  hearing  students  in  each  of  the  22  areas  of  training  listed, 
with  the  exception  of  Graphic  Arts  and  General  Office  Practices. 
These  two  areas  have  had  26  and  33  students  cumulatively  to  date. 

Deaf  students  are  eligible  for  participation  in  all  regular  school 
activities,  and  utilize  freely  all  school  services.  These  activities  and 
services  include  school  dances,  Student  Union,  assembly  programs, 
school  nurse,  social  worker,  and  so  forth. 

Additionally,  deaf  students  being  highly  gregarious  and  well- 
organized  participate  in  the  Collegiate  Xational  Association  of  the 
Deaf  (CNAD),TVID  (Technical  Vocational  Institute— Deaf)  Club, 
selected  athletic  programs  as  the  Deaf  Team,  Skiing  trips,  horse- 
back riding,  float  trips  in  the  Apple  River,  and  a  number  of  other 
social-recreational  activities. 

One  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  which  has  become  an  annual 
school  high-light  is  the  assembly  program  presented  by  deaf  stu- 
dents. This  program  plays  to  over-flow  audiences  who  come  on  a 
volunteer  basis. 

Graduates  and  Employment  of  Graduates 

Accountability  of  educational  activity  can,  and  does,  take  man)' 
forms.  At  the  post-secondary  level,  the  most  pragmatic  form  of  ac- 
countability must  be  appropriate  employment  of  graduates. 

•June  9,  1971,  marked  the  completion  of  the  second  full  year  of 
education  for  deaf  students  at  TVI.  During  this  time  period,  forty- 
five  deaf  students  successfully  completed  their  training  and  were 
graduated.  An  additional  six  students  will  graduate  at  the  end  of 
this  summer  quarter  bringing  the  total  to  fifty-one. 

A  break-down  of  graduates  by  area,  and  success  in  employment 
is  as  follows: 


Fall,  1969   1 

Winter,  1970   1 

Spring,  1970   8 

•Summer,  1970   1 


Fall,  1970   7 

Winter,  1971   6 

Spring,  1971   21 

Summer,  1971   6 


Area 


Number  of 
graduates 


Number 

working  Comments 


Apparel  arts   3 

Carpentry   1 

GfCiphic  arts   8 

Graphic  arts  (graduating  August  1971)   (6) 

Machine  tool  processes   4 

Welding   1 

Chemical  tectinologv   1 

General  office  practice   21 

Traf^c  transportation   I 

Cosemtology   I 

Medical  laboratory  assistant   2 

Auto  body   2 


I 
I 

16 

I 
I 


In  area  of  training. 

Waiting  for  union  employment. 

In  area  of  training. 

Two  students  are  on  early  work  release. 
In  area  of  training. 

Do. 

Do. 

The  remaining  five  students  are  excellent 
candidates  and  should  be  soon  working. 
In  area  of  training. 
Do. 

June  1971  graduates. 

Dne  of  these  graduates  represents  the  only 
student  not  working  in  area  of  training: 
training  interfered  by  infectious  hepetitts. 
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Summary: 

|a=teS3H"7"'-^^^^  « 

number  emffi-ed  "''"^^  '"^'^  °^  trlini^ig:- 


grSlv-rOn''i'-'"'P^°y"'«nt  results  of  TVT'.  . 

"'ained  in  the  PrUn^^^^^^     courses  of  study  at  TVT  ^ 
follows:  ^^°Sram.  Summary  data  on\2  s^Sems"!  as 


Withdrawals 


i^^-tt  lor  work_.   

Married  

I^bmissedVm  T  - 
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involved  in  the  establishment  of  programs  than  the  hiring  of  an 
interpreter(s)  and/or  a  teacher.  An  appropriate  regulating  body 
should  hiive  a  key  role  in  assuring  programs  of  excellence. 

The  advent  of  integrated  post-secondary  programs  for  deaf  stu- 
dents has  opened  up  new  avenues  for  improved  life-styles  for  deaf 
people.  The  success  of  these  programs  is  being  documented  by  broad- 
ened training  opportunities,  increased  self-awareness  of  the  deaf 
person,  increased  awareness  of  hearing  people  of  deaf  people  and 
gratifying  employment  succes.s.  The  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational 
Institute  is  proucl  to  have  a  role  in  providing  "^lore  Opportunities 
For  Deaf  People." 

OPPORTUNITIES  THROUGH  TRUE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

John  M.  Degler,  The  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Philadelphia 

It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  an  educational  revolution.  This  latest  of  revolutions  in  the  edu- 
cational domain  is  the  "identifying"  of  vocational  education  as  a 
leading  element  in  the  total  educational  system. 

Only  ten  years  ago.  no  voice  from  any  source  was  heard  opposing, 
criticizing,  or  praising  vocational  education.  In  fact,  it  was  difficult 
to  find  many  persons  who  v.'ere  interested  in  discussing  vocational 
education  at  all.  This  was  true  even  though  the  predominant  ele- 
ment of  our  society  for  the  past  75  or  more  yeai*s  has  been  industry. 
More  than  any  other  factor,  the  technological  development  of  in- 
dustry has  ancl  is  determining  the  pattern  of  our  civilization. 

But  this  was  all  changed  with  the  signing  of  the  Amendments  to 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  into  law.  AVe  now  have  a  differ- 
ent situation.  The  i-ole  and  objectives  of  our  educational  system  are 
questioned  and  criticized  because  social  and  economic  forces  have 
demanded  a  change  in  perspective  and  attitude.  Changing  conditions 
in  our  society  have  created  an  entirelj;  new  environment;  new  in- 
sights, jobs,  industries,  and  national  objectives. 

After  yeai-s  of  nurturing,  we  see  evolving  in  America  today  a 
concept  in  which  vocational  education  and  manpower  training  are 
being  recognized  as  the  mainstream  of  a  total  education  and  train- 
ing program.  Academic  and  higher  education  should  be  open  to 
all  who  want  it  and  can  take  it;  but  we  cannot  change  the  fact  that 
perhaps  80  percent  of  our  youth  find  it  "not  relevant"  to  their 
interests  and  capacities. 

In  the  yeai-s  immediately  ahead  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  nations 
youth  will  be  needed  in  occupations  for  which  a  baccalaureate  de- 
gree is  necessary.  During  the  same  period  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  youth  must  seek  employment  in  occupations  for  which  a 
vocational  background  is  required. 

An  interesting  observation  is  the  fact  that  nght  noxo  we  have 
jobs  going  begging.  Industry  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs 
that  are  not  being  filled  for  lack  of  qualified  workers,  and  these  jobs 
exist  alongside  millions  of  unemployed  people.  This  does  not  make 
much  sense.  You  would  think  that  through  vocational  education  we 
would  have  eliminated  that  part  of  unemployment  that  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  not  bemg  adequately  prepared  for  the  kind  of  jobs 
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for  the  deaf.  This  is  the  SLntfl  i       ^  "''^'^n  s  schools 

cation  is  iniimpo  ta.V  wfnn^i  ^•"''"^  vocational  edu- 
word  to  marCS'in  r.  n  W  VJ"  undesirable 

in  some  schoi'^oTL  deaf  \  anv  n'  ^'"'^  *° 

a  pro-ram  for  ..n(ler^chiSve,i  7*' ^°nsider  it 

have  done  a  verv Ze  ?S  111  L  fi  ^^""^      «s  educators 

grams  sho.Hd  b'e  -eared  to  l^"^„  \°  '^'^  that  our  educational  pro- 
percent  fo!  subseqSrthUL^^F^^  ^"^^^'^  20 

=dVn^« 

tion  in  19?0     ^''^^'^^^  P^'-^^"^  ^^'^Ih^  in  vocationareduca- 

caJSerpeSs?;iZlL"  ?'^^T  <!!«««Jvanta;red  and  handi- 
taSrllS^andSipped  «0«'38^«Ji««^dvan- 

in?ocaSircdScXT\i?J^ 

pace  with  laff  mSet'SUrds        ""'^"'""^  '^'^'^P 

pubJiHchtta^re^Sn^  o"^ 
Vocational  ed..ca«on^roS™f,«  fw''''  the  tremendous  potential  in 
to  the  necdl  of  studen'ffa^f  at"s  ^'^^  """"^^  -""^^^ 

deJf  to'rp^alS°n^lfeL*n^"of  "'"f  for  educator,  of  the 

even  10  yeL  of  J£e„lh  '^j"^  «no"»er  50  years  or 

world  of  work     ""^""^^  °*  ^"'^  graduates  are  not  doing  well  in  the 
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Tlic  vocational  program  which  we  offer  at  P.S.D.  and  the  excel- 
lent vocational  program  at  the  Katzenbach  School  in  New  Jersey 
prove  that  employment  opportunities  for  the  deaf  are  good — pro- 
vided they  have  been  trained  and  prepared  to  compete  in  the  job 
market. 

There  are  many  reasons  given  by  individuals  and  schools  for  not 
providing  a  true  vocational  program  but  I  wonder  how  valid  they 
arc.  The  following  are  some  of  the.  most  common  reasons,  or  shall 
we  call  them  excuses,  given  for  not  offering  a  vocational  program: 
"Automation  is  now  eliminating  many  manual  semi-skilled 
jobs,  blue  collar  positions  and  is  ci*eating  in  their  place  white 
collar  and  technician  positions  which  demand  more  training, 
more  flexibility,  more  skill." 
and  right  along  with  this — 

"Today's  workei*s  must  be  prepared  to  retrain  as  many  as 
five  times  during  his  lifetime  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
changing  job  market." 
One  of  the  most  exaggerated  tales  we  hear  today  is  the  statement 
of  how  rapidly  new  occupations  are  evolving  and  old  occupations 
arc  disappearing.  A  real  good  exercise  is  to  try  to  name  three  occu- 
pations that  have  actually  disappeai*cd  in  the  last  30  or  so  years. 
Yes,  many  have  declined  in  numbers  of  persons  employed,  but  how 
many  actually  disappeared?  Equally  interesting  is  to  try  to  name 
just  three  new-  occupations  which  are  not  actually  a  part  of,  or 
a  modification  of,  an  existing  occupation  of  prior  times. 

I  think  we  should  cease  to  worry  or  panic  about  occupations  of 
tomorrow  and  provide  vocational  education  for  the  occupations  of 
today.  Our  grraduates  will  then  be  equipped  to  adjust  to  and  under- 
stand the  new  or  modified  occupations. 

"The  high  school  is  today  regarded  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment for  entering  many  blue  collar  jobs.  Many  white-collar 
jobs  require  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college  training  for 
entrance." 

These  inflated  requirements  often  assumed  in  statements  by  edu- 
catoi3  would  not  hold  up  when  job  analyses  are  made. 

Job  task  analyses  decompose  a  "job"  into  its  various  functional 
"tasks"  and  assess  the  kind  and  the  extent  of  preparatory  training 
necessary  to  perform  each  task  at  an  "average"  level  of  competence. 
A  recent  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  titled 
"Estimates  of  Workers  Traits  Requircments"  prescribes  both  general 
and  vocational  requirements  for  each  of  several  thousand  job  titles. 
For  most  of  these,  the  experts  stipulate  an  average  general  educa- 
tional requii*ement  of  considerably  less  than  twelve  years  of  school 
(examples:  office  machine  operator — 8  years  of  school;  electrician — 
11  years;  bookkeeper — 10  yeai-s.) 

In  fact,  a  powerful  case  is  being  made  in  most  of  the  "new  careers" 
literature  that  many  of  the  technological  changes  have  really  created 
jobs  that  need  less  academic  background.  For  example,  the  code  in- 
scriber  that  is  now  used  in  banks  to  (electronic  sorting)  sort  checks 
needs  less  skill  than  the  proof  machine  operator  whose  job  has  been 
eliminated  by  this  new  advance  in  data  processing. 

It  maj^  come  as  a  rude  shock  to  some  educators,  but  the  fact  is 
that  the  jobs  and  the  i*equirements  for  the  jobs  are  made  by  industry, 
not  the  schools.  Too  many  of  us  in  deaf  education  isolate  ourselves 
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shoS^lIjISf"^  ?""'  «h«P  .tench  as  we  believe  a  sxibject 
s Mould  be  tauplit  witli  no  consideration  of   ndiistrv,  its  needs  or 

"feow'it'n'n^'  '/  F'"^"*"'-^         often  devlp^a 

PHilcinafrS  Tt!?'T  Association  of  Secondary  Scliool 

MaZul   TT%  tl"s  post  January,  Dr.  Sidney  P. 

SS\,%^:i&'"fi''''^  educators  for 

sWso  few  5m  "nn^  Vocational  education.  He  said  that 

sSiis  of  f..i  "  ii  ".'^'-.^-^Poswl  to  vocational  education,  accii- 

Thon  hn  no       "T  "  injustice. 

.Jl  of  Amn'lv     "  .'''""l""^"  P''"l?'««'-  "T  P'-"Pos«'  that  a  universal 
Sorl.?wnn,n I  f-"  ''''"^"tioii.  startiiijr  no^v,  be  this:  that  every  voiinp 
eison  comiMetinp  our  school  system  at  Grade  12  be  ready  to"  enteT- 
hipher  ednca  ion  or  to  enter  useful  and  rewarding  eiiiplovmen  T 

teim  Cai-cer  Education.  Every  yoiin^r  pnrson  in  school  belon.rs  i„  the 

M  fheh-  Hcrh/r/''"^  ""'^f^.f'!''  leaders  in  our  schools 

fiill  sJItrVMn  nf ^  P^^"''''"'  «l"cnt.ion  for  the 

ti  n V  Si  fi  .?i  ?i   '^"t"^''  P'-oprnm  accordinRly. 

a  ni^  bn    r.  ir.'';''^^^^^  ""l""'-  P'"-*"^'-^      -cl"cntion  and 

01  Si,    hn^  1  vocational  educa- 

tion was  m  the  total  educational  i)roirrain  some  li)  to  25  yeai-s  aero 

cSn  1"''"^        V'"''"'-'/  ^T^'"""'  °f  vocational  edi". 

fm  M.n  T  >  "''"i"^'  Secondary  academic  pro^r,.„,ns  in  schools 

iilfctf  stZll^t '"^n'''n•'"'''''^:T''"°'^^^•"l'''^  ""^  ''"ve  snfTicien? 
St  n  h;„       V         ^°  '""nflPmic  profrrams. 

btian  re  as  it  may  .seem,  nio.st  schools  for  the  deaf  have  accented 

siderably  ess  concerned  with  education  for  the  vorld  of  work 

recrelL"nal  vLtc'"T"r"li?  KT'"^'"'  ^"  pro..n'l  whicirhave 
and  ono  p{    •       1^  X-co,.ntry,  track 

ana  jroit  at.  one  time.  Physical  ed neat  on  and  sport.s  are  nart  of  nnd 

K  Mihi  °s^'';^Scfnlr''f  '-^T'"'."- ' 

cnese  tliinps  aie  socially  desirable  but  seldom  are  these  nsDects  of  the 

ready  vet  to  nut    iS  "  '''"f  '^'"^  ""^  ««™ 

reaoA  .\et  to  put  similar  emphasis  m  terms  of  money  staff  mid 

cirriciilar  time  on  education  for  the  'Svorld  of  work"  '  '  ' 

-ra  n' which  is"  dohI./'M  ^  ^^T^-  '"•"V'""'"'  "  ^o-nP'-ehensive  pro- 
Ma  th.nVdor'  M  '"''f"-'  '^"^^  occupational  education 
"wm-ld  of  play"  ^  "'"^       ^^hication  for  the 

uJJ?  ""'O'-Id  of  work"  should  pet  equal  time  and  equal  effort  if 

as  to  t  0  fvne  oJ'vi^"^^"'"  f ^''^  ^J'"*  ""^  ''"vc  a  choice 
as  ro  rne  f,\pe  of  vocational  projrrani  we  w  11  provide  In  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  there  are  more  than  3,000  different  vocllfio.ml  pro- 
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grams  in  operation  in  the  state's  500-plus  high  schools  and  60  area 

EterrsrotSS^^ 


Because  of  these  spectacular  vocational  ^"'^l 
must  provide  a  quality  program  if  our  graduates  are  to  successtully 

'Tn^tle!  to  pS'o^^^^^^^  for  our  deaf  students  through 

true  vi  aJii'educatio^;!^  schools  for  the  deaf  w.ll  have  to  fir 
stop  tvving  to  transfer  the  responsibilities  to  the  Vocation^^^^^ 
hnfiilinition  Doimrtmcnt.  pub  c  vocational  schools  and  industry 
S^^^^^^^^  -  the  specialist  in  dea  edxjcation 

"the  experts":  if  we  want  to  call  ourselves  educators,  it  >s />"[  " 

vidual  needs  ot  aU  oui  smaenis.  v"'"  ,  ,  ^i^.  norsonnel 
nrliicntion-  the  local  vocat  onal  school  does  not  have  tne  personnel 
jS  trspccial  zed  training  and  Manpower  Administration  stndies 
S?c  ^ound  pJjvS  indiistiT  does  little  about  job  trainmg  except 

'"TSollowS'are  some  of  the  viewpoints  which  I  feel  are  essen- 
tial to  tirdo'clopmcnt  of  a  quality  program  of  vocational  educa- 
t  Sn.  T^c^  vie^^^^^^^^^  apply  to  students  whether  tl^^X.  be jouth^^^^ 
adi"us.  pota,tial  semi-skilled,  skilled,  techmcal  or  semi-professional 

''f  The  deaf  students  in  our  schools  as  the  students  in  the  public 
schools  varv  widely  in  their  abilities,  interests,  -^^f  jo^^ 
Thev  also  aiffer  greatly  in  personality,  emotional  stability  and  ma 
turity,  family  an^d  home  backgrounds,  and  in  Pl^ys'cal  and  mental 
health.  These  individual  differences  must  Je  J^^J^d  wi^^^^^^ 
flexible  and  diversified  vocational  program  developed  to  meet  tne 

"'Ttis°L"xibiUtTin  tff ^^^^^        should  provide  for  open  entry  and 
opS":ntavo!£-t'£.  dea?  student  or  adult         eiit-  \he  Pjo^^^^^^ 
immediately,  at  any  point  in  time;  could  cycle  J^.'^      ^^^^ /l?'"!:^^ 
programs  at  his  o^vn  rate,  and  recycle  as     ^^^J' '^t;"^"^ 
placement  process  at  whatever  time  he  reaches  the  bieakout  point 

in  an  occupational  skill.  .    „-i,--i  fhoso 

2.  The  program  should  be  geared  to  serve  those  school,  those 
who  have  completed  or  discontinued  heir  fo™\"\,f,?"7fn;  ud 
those  who  have  already  entered  the  labor  market  but  ne?d  to  up 

crade  their  skills  or  learn  new  ones.  ,    ,     ,      ,  ,  •  v  .„„ivcpc 

3  The  instructional  program  must  be  developed  from  job  analyses 
made  of  inoccupations,  so  that  the  skills  and  related  information 
ITre  Jealistic  in  teCs  of  'what  is  required  to  perform  successfully  on 

^^'I'skilled  trade  courses  need  a  minimum  student  attendance  of 
three  continuous  clock  hours  per  day  for  not  less  than  a  2  year 
period.  Courses  i-eqniring  a  high  degi-ee.of  sk."  because  of  the 
greater  sophistication  of  the  equipment  being  used  should  be  mam 
tained  for  3  years.  j[5X 
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5.  Class  time  allotted  for  related  or  academic  work  should  be  de- 
veloped from  job  analyses  and  proveii  needs  and  not  from  conjec- 
tures or  convenience  of  schedulin^r.  For  example,  mathematics  re- 
quired of  a  student  studying?  to  be  a  baker  should  be  different  from 
that  of  a  student  studying  to  become  a  machinist.  The  course  of 
study  should  represent  honest,  realistic  educational  and  training 
hurdles  essential  to  obtaining  an  occupational  goal. 

6.  A  true  vocational  program  must  include  a  wide  variety  of 
occupational  choices  so  tliat  all  students  may  have  a  choice  and  a 
possibility  of  attaining  graduation.  The  pmgram  must  include  occu- 
pational programs  or  courses  which  require  high  and  low  degrees  of 
skill  and  academic  ability. 

7.  The  students  enrolled  in  any  specific  program  are  those  who 
can  profit  from  the  instruction  and  who  can  qualify  for  placement 
upon  gi'aduation. 

8.  The  prpgi'am  must  be  conducted  by  instructors  who  have  had 
sufficient  practical  experience  through  bonafide  wage  earning  ex- 
perience in  the  occui)ation  1  /ng  taught  and  education  and  training 
in  the  skills  of  teaching  vocational  subjects. 

9.  The  equipment  and  type  of  work  performed  should  be  as  nearly 
like  its  counterpart  in  the  actual  work  situation  as  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  in  an  educational  institution.  I  might  add  the  amount  of 
equipment  is  just  as  important  as  the  type.  I  recently  read  a  Re- 
search Report  submitted  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
ft)r  the  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Business  Education  by  Arvilla 
Rank.  The  author  made  a  survey  of  all  the  schools  for  deaf  children 
throughout  the  United  States  offering  business  education  courses. 
Sixteen  of  the  schools  surveyed  offered  a  key  punch  program  with 
23  key  punch  machines  available  in  the  16  schools.  The  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Deaf  was  one  of  the  16  schools — we  happen  to  have 
7  key  punch  machines— this  leaves  16  machines  remaining  for  15 
schools.  These  figures  suggest  that  many  of  the  vocational  key 
punch  programs  offered  in  schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the 
U.  S.  are  vocational  in  name  only. 

10.  Vocational  guidance  is  a  must  in  any  quality  vocational  pro- 
gram. First  there  should  be  opportunities  for  a' wide  variety  of 
exploratory  experiences  before  a  student  enters  a  vocational  'pro- 
gram. "When  the  student  is  ready  to  enter  a  vocational  program  a 
fruidance  counselor  should  be  available  to  help  determine  his  educa- 
tional training  needs,  assist  in  placement  upon  graduation  and  see 
that  follow-up  is  maintained.  The  guidance  counselor  would  also 
maintain  close  contact  between  the  school  and  local  employment 
agencies  for  referral  of  trainees,  opportunities,  and  changing  em- 
ployment practices. 

11.  Finally,  programs  of  vocational  education  should  be  admin- 
istered and  supervised  by  personnel  who  are  educated  and  ex- 
perienced in  vocational  education,  who  arc  fully  acquainted  with 
authoritative  occupational  information,  who  understand  the  needs  of 
the  pupils,  business  and  industry  and  who  are  able  to  work  effectively 
with  employers,  labor,  employment  agencies,  social  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  concerned  with  w^orker  education. 
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little  about  opportunitiM-  But  ^^„"^'^^r  «^imtii  mil 

tlu!  de«J  oSor  true  mmhty  ™Sf'Pf)f'™i,  ?L  program  can- 
„ot  have  to  ?m^t  berStr^^^^  edu- 

•S^.  iZT^V'iC^Aiy  Ttle 'fuudaiental  W  in  a 

«7;rX'","S  dea.  n,^  or  ^''t  ji'°,rbe^Sj;;?'fppLr,,i" 
KEuilWCrSketl'S-.S^^^  and  the' JSre  ,11. 
indeed  be  bright. 
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"j/c<»o  .Veto*."  George         Mldwest^^^^  ^'    ..  oowie  Trboye- 

Sa^l'&Kb^rt...  o.  tb.  D.-  and  A«.te«..  D,. 
Ben  M.  Schowe»  President,  presiding. 
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THE  SCHOOL  MEDIA  CENTER—A  MEMBER  OF  THE  TEAM 

Bill  L.  Stark,  M.S.  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf 
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The  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  team  consists  of  administrative 
staff,  teachers  and  other  professional  staff,  dorm  counselors,  students, 
and  media  center  staff.  The  goal  of  this  team  is  student  learning 
and  understanding. 

How  does  the  media  center  perform  as  a  member  of  the  team? 
First,  the  media  center  works  with  administrative  staff,  teachers, 
and  dormitory  personnel  by  providing  service5t  and  materials  neces- 
sary to  help  them  achieve  their  learning  objectives  effectively  and 
efficiently.  Secondly,  the  media  center  works  with  students  to'  pro- 
vide them  with  a  wide  assortment  of  learning  materials  to  meet 
their  needs. 

At  I.S.D.  we  believe  that  our  goal  of  student  learning  and  under- 
standing can  best  be  achieved  oy  the  availability  of  a  combined 
media  center.  We  are  in  the  process  of  making  a  change  from  the 
traditionally  sepamte  library  and  audio-visual  centers  to  a  com- 
bined center,  where  all  resources  will  be  jointly  cataloged  and 
available. 

Currently,  the  facilities  of  the  media  center  are  in  five  different 
rooms  with  a  total  area  of  approximately  5,000  square  feet.  How- 
ever, we  are  looking  forward  to  September  of  1972  when  a  new 
media  center  building  of  approximately  12,000  square  feet  will  be 
completed.  This  new  facility  will  provide  for  individual  and  group 
learning  activity,  production  (T.V.,  photography,  and  graphics), 
and  equipment  maintenance  services.  The  center  will  be  open  nights 
and  weekends. 
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The  staff  of  the  media  center  consists  of  the  following:  a  director 
of  learning  resources,  three  media  specialists  (two  book  specialists, 
and  one  nonbook  specialist),  a  graphic  artist,  a  technician,  and  a 
secretary. 

Valuable  assistance  is  provided  to  the  team  by  media  center  stu- 
dent assistants.  Twelve  students  aid  in  clerical  work,  production, 
nniaintenancc,  and  circulation  of  media.  All  students  arc  paid  for 
their  work.  Some  of  the  students  are  assigned  to  the  media  center 
as  a  part  of  the  work  experience  program. 

A  new  [program  started  this  year  at  I.S.D.  provides  for  a 
teacher-media  center  representative  in  the  four  elementary  units.  As 
an  assigned  extra-curricular  activity,  these  teachers  initiate  and 
conduct  media  workshops,  distribute  preview  material,  and  gen- 
erally act  as  the  communication  link  between  media  center,  super- 
vising teachers,  and  teaching  staff. 

Each  member  of  the  media  center  staff  plays  an  important  role 
in  achieving  the  team's  goal  of  student  learning  and  understandin'^. 
Each  member's  role  is  as  follows : 


His  main  responsibility  is  to  work  with  the  administrative  staff  in 
coordinating  a  media  systems  approach  within  the  school.  Trained 
and  experienced  in  both  library  science  and  audio-visual,  he  plans 
and  directs  the  brst  implementation  of  a  combined  media  program. 
He  must  also  continually  assess  and  evaluate  the  progress  and 
achievement  of  the  media  center. 


The  book  and  nonbook  media  specialists  have  been  working  to 
combine  all  resources  of  the  media  center  into  a  3"  x  5"  card  cata- 
log. Finding  that  subject  headings  used  to  catalog  material  for 
normal  children  are  inadequate  for  deaf  children,  the  media  center 
has  used  simplified  language  to  devise  its  own  list  of  subject  head- 
ings. When  the  catalog  is  completed  a  copy  of  it  will  be  in  the 
media  center  and  duplicate  copies  will  be  in  all  the  school  units. 


system.  This  system  allows  the  printing  of  multiple  card  sets  from 
a  single  plate. 

The  same  addressograph-graphotypc  system  was  used  to  print  the 
current  x  11"  catalog  of  nonbook  materials.  Each  teacher  and 
supervising  cottage  parent  has  a  copy  of  this  catalog  which  con- 
tains descriptions  of  a  few  thousand  resources.  These  resources  in- 
clude films,  filmstrips,  slides,  records,  pictures,  kits  and  other  ma- 
terial. Staff  or  students  may  come  to  the  media  center  and  look  for 


I.  DiRECTon  OF  Lkarninq  Resources 


II.  Media  Specialists 
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material,  or  they  may  write  out  a  media  request  form  which  can  be 
sent  to  the  media  center  through  the  campus  mail.  A  student  as- 
sistant makes  daily  delivery  of  requested  media  to  the  school  units 
and  dormitories  on  LS.D.'s  50-acre  campus.  Media  is  also  available 
to  the  teachers  thfough  each  imit's  decentralized  collection  and 
through  the  media  center's  listings  of  free  loan  and  rental  material. 

The  media  specialist  for  nonbook  materials  has  the  following  re- 
sponsibilities: (1)  to  initiate  the  use  of  instructional  media  by  hemg 
familiar  with  the  school  curriculum  and  with  unit  lesson  plans.  (2) 
to  assist  staff  and  students  in  the  production  of  media.  Each  of 
LS.D.'s  school  units  has  its  own  workroom  and  equipment  for  pro- 
duction. Each  staff  member  has  a  copy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Media 
booklet.  Produced  by  the  media  center,  this  50  page  booklet  graphi- 
cally illustrates  each  production  process.  (3)  to  direct  in-service  and 
pre-service  training.  In  addition  to  an  on-going  program  for  all 
staff,  special  workshops  are  held  for  new  teachers  and  student 
teachers  in  the  production  and  use  of  media.  (4)  to  coordinate  the 
preview  and  purchase  of  commercially  produced  instructional  media. 
Last  year  the  media  center  previewed  over  $60,000  worth  of  com- 
mercially produced  media.  Teachers  assisted  in  evaluation  of  this 
media  by  completing  media  preview  and  evaluation  forms.  Infor- 
mation from  these  forms  was  transferred  to  permanent  records 
which  were  used  as  justification  for  purchases. 

The  two  media  specialists  for  book  materials  perform  specialized 
tasks  which  include  the  following:  (1)  to  select  and  catalog  reading 
materials  for  staff  and  students.  (2)  to  provide  individual  and 
group  readin^r  guidance  to  students.  (3)  to  teach  students. the  use 
of  the  3"  X  5"  card  catalog  and  related  skills  so  that  students  may 
be  able  to  study  independently.  The  media  center  has  developed  an 
instruction  manual  entitled  Whaf's  It  All  AhonL  This  manual  ex- 
plains the  paits  of  a  book,  the  differences  between  fiction  and  classi- 
fied books,  use  of  the  card  catalog,  and  good  library  manners— all  in 
a  language  the  students  will  understand.  (4)  to  encourage  reading 
and  language  development  by  developing  programs  of  storytelling, 
book  talks,  and  book  reporting. 

III.  TEcnyiciAN 

The  technician  performs  repair  and  maintenance  work  on  all 
audio-visual  projcctoi-s  and  equipment  (approximately  400).  He  also 
repairs  group  aid  equipment  and  supervises  students  in  the  mainte- 
nance ot  films  in  the  media  center  Captioned  Films  depository. 

Not  only  docs  the  technician  repair  equipment,  but  he  also  de- 
signs and  develops  specialized  equipment  for  use  with  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing.  In  the  past  year  he  has  modified  audio-visual  pro- 
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lectors  for  special  use,  developed  n  special  motorized  machine  for 
^  f3  Pi^J'^'^^oy  rolls,  and  constructed  several  speech 

rSKze^r"'  ^'''''"^"'^  ^'^"^  September  1970  issue  of  the 
Pie  also  performs  a  dual  role  as  a  photopraplier.  He  works  with 
teachers  m  preparing  sliooting  scripts  and  then  does  photoffrapliy  as 
flin".f  \  ''"P*'^  ^completely  equipped  darkVoom'antl  pho 
tography  studio  provide  almost  unlimited 'I'hotographic  capabK. 
He  also  guides  staff  and  students  in  their  own  pi  otograihv,  en 
ZlS^rl'  of  Pkt».trnphic  visual  makers,  instamatic  S'eras. 
polaroid  cameras,  and  8mm  cameras. 

IV.  Gn^M'nic  Artist 

In  an  old  joke,  a  thief  caught  in  a  chicken  coop  calls  out:  "There's 
no  one  here  but  us  chickens".  Teachers  of  the  deaf  often  find  tSm- 

SlreriSs%vSM''*"'t'°"  instructional 
materials.  While  there  has  been  a  multitude  of  commercially  pre- 

n«n„  •  ^^^'f        ^""'J'?  m»t«"ils,  the  number  of  those  prepared 
fo^worl\v-n        If'*     "^"'"l-         "^"^       °f        S^Pl"'^  "rtist 
LITL  n    nS?"''""'.,'".  trins  atmg  generalizations  and  abstrac- 
quickly         P'^^t'^e"  thnt  can  be  read,  understood,  and  compared 

owT'^iSi-''  " -H^*  "^f"  •csponsible  for  guiding  teachers  in  their 
Sho  in<=?Sl  M  °*  preservation  techniques. 

rCotrpreasI"       °'  '^^^^^  '^^'"P"'^"''  '^-'-^ 
V.  Secretart 

t„n5?M"-'^' u  secretary  is  another  valuable  member  of  the 

X^Hn  V^L  P^r^oms  the  myriad  of  clerical  tasks  that  are 
kS„  fi  "  opera  ion  of  a  media  center.  These  tasks  include 
t>ping,  himg,  record  keeping,  and  production  assignments  on  the 
ditto,  mimeograph,  and  photocopier.  She  is  also  responsible  for  the 
circulation  of  media  to  the  school  units  and  to  schoo  s  served  by  the 
Captioned  Films  depository.  ^ 

MEDIA  NEWS 

George  Propp,  Midwest  Regional  Media  Center,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Pn'Jff  ^'"1         ^""^  °*       Midwest  Regional  Media 

WHnn°^      ^"1^  ^^^^9^  ^^^'^'^y  ^^ould  not  be  able  to 

function  at  an  optimum  level  until  better  liaison  was  established 
with  the  school  programs  for  the  deaf  in  the  midwest  region.  It  is 
ItZ  "''^  '^"^^  »ot  at  the  present  time  have 

the  staff  to  develop  the  necessary  level  of  interaction  and  the  likeli- 
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hood  of  acquiring  a  staff  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  a  working 
relationship  with  the  more  than  100  school  programs  m  the  region 

is  quite  remote.  .     ,    ,   ,    .v    j   j  i. 

One  of  the  most  positive  developments  in  schools  for  the  deat  has 
been  the  growing  number  of  professionals  functioning  as  media 
specialists.  AVhereas  in  1965  there  was  only  a  handful  of  these 
people,  it  now  appears  that  in  the  ^lidwest  region  alone,  we  have 
more  than  30  people  functioning  as  full  or  part-tune  media  special- 
ists. Although  these  people  possess  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  operate  under  a  wide  range  of  expectations,  media  specialists 
desire  and  need  a  professional  level  of  acceptance  withm  their  re- 
spective programs.  .   .  .    ,  . 

The  1971  Institute  for  Media  Specialists  was  conceived  as  an  at- 
tempt to  simplv  bring  these  professionals  together  and  open  up  lines 
of  communication.  The  assumption  was  that,  mdividua  ly,  evcrjr- 
body  is  falling  short  of  the  ideal,  but  that,  collectively,  the  partici- 
pants would  know  alwut  everything  there  is  to  know  m  operating 
an  effective  Instructional  Materials  Center  (IMC)  m  a  school  for 
the  deaf.  Tlie  resulting  plan  was  to  bring  18  people  together  and  put 
all  their  know-how  into  a  common  data  bank.  This  information 
would  then  serve  as  a  data  pool  for  decision  making  on  an  individual 
basis  within  the  local  school  structure.  The  pre-institute  response  to 
this  suggestion  was  very  favorable  and  is  manifested  by  the  tact 
that  we  had  a  great  many  more  applications  than  were  anticipated, 
mile  it  was  the  RMC  intent  to  deal  with  only  participants  from 
our  own  region,  it  later  became  possible  to  iavite  one  representative 
from  each  of  tlie  other  RMC  regions.  Eighteen  participants  were  in- 
vited and  three  othors  elected  to  come  as  observers  and  consultants. 
Pai-tici pants  invited:  .     ,    -rw  ^ 

Mrs.  Judy  Adlei,'  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 
T^Iiss  Janet  Bounie,  \cbraska  School  for  the  Dnaf 
Mrs.  Helen  ^farie  Carlson,  Starr  King  Exceptional  Children  s 

School  .  •     T      -  J 

Miss  Ann  Davidson,  "Residential  Program  for  Hearing  Impaired 

Young  Adults,  DeKalb,  111.  ^  i! 

Mr.  Bruce  Dnickley,  AVisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf 
Mr.  Richard  Fetrow,  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 
]^Ivs.  Lila  Griffin,  Centrnl  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
•  Mv.  Vernon  Johnson,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 
Miss  Cherie  Kling,  Southwest  Regional  ^Media  Center  for  the 

Sister  Christine  Krani^r,  St.  John's  School  for  the  Deaf 
Mr.  Clmrles  Leman,  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf 
Dr.  Paul  McLclland,  Vir<;inia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Miss  Estelle  Provow.  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf 


»  Unnblc  to  nttcml  <l«c  to  wcQthcr  conditions. 
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Syracuse  University.  New  York 
Mr.  Joe  Domich,  Educational  Media  Distribution  Center,  Wash., 

Consultant : 

Miss  Dona  Chapman,*  Oregon  College  of  Education  -  Deaf 
atthettTp^SSntswSJe^tlr^'^^ 

sa  iiTjs.'E.irfii"'  -  >~ »  »• 

tJ^^V         Pnrticipants  were  graduates  of  a  basic  media  in^ti 

achieve"'c£rSTf°i"v  l""  "^"^  ^'^^''^  ^^-""'^l  ""^"'Pt  to 

Eluded  in  th  rronJr??^  "^  ^^'""'^  °*       Institute  In- 

seS  weeks  Zni  /^'^r  ".'TT""''  ^'i""/  n»cstionnaire  circulated 
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Pre-Institute  Data 


SaMMAUY  OF  QUESTIONXAIHE  DaTA 
(SEE  /\PPENT>IX) 

renlize,  ns  it  has  beo.n  our  experience  that  when  tho  lichts  are  on  nf 

I.  JOB  SPECIFICATION 
II.  TASK  AX/.LTSTS 

pe?pIe'te%avrnJ'Mm?lov'"'''^  ^  "'""bcr  of 

Percent : 

tH       '''^P'''""g  equipment 

12.5  for  transporting  and  setting  up  fiquipment. 

11.5  for  irrelevant  tasks.  »    i    i  i 

18.7  for  in-service  instruction. 

13.0  teaching  and  assisting  students. 

18.7  desi^jning  and  producing  materials. 

17.0  aimmistrative  work. 

10.2  consultation  and  planning. 

„'fu•^"PT^''^"'  "°  percent,  which  may  be  nearer  the  truth 
whan  we  think.  If  irrelevant  tasks  could  be  eliminated,  we  would  be 
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in  good  shape.  Otherwise,  whether  you  are  dealing  with  a  one-man 
shop  or  with  a  fully  staffed  center,  the  figures  probably  tell  it  like  it 
is. 

in.  SALARIES 

Ten  media  specialists  are  paid  out  of  school  general  funds  and  six 
out  of  special  grants.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  these  figures  are 
distorted  by  part-time  media  specialists  who  are  on  the  instructional 
staflf. 

Media  specialists  are  being  paid  the  same  or  slightly  more  than 
classroom  teachers.  The  comment  in  the  above  paragraph  again  ap- 
plies. Full-time  media  specialists  are  mainly  in  the  range  between 
teachers  and  principals. 

Working  days  average  out  to  about  9V^  hours.  Most  full-time 
specialists  work  ten  or  eleven  months. 

IV.  BUDGETARY  SUPPORT 

Support  for  equipment  and  materials  was  overwhelmingly  "rea- 
sonable". This  is  contradicted  in  other  questions.  Possibly  the  ques- 
tions should  have  been  broken  down  into  several  categories  of  sup- 

Eort.  It  is  possible  that  support  for  equipment  could  be  reasonable, 
ut  inadequate  for  materials. 

Data  on  per  capita  support  for  the  media  center  was  inconclusive. 
Three  schools  are  budgeting  less  than  ten  dollars  per  pupil,  two  are 
in  the  1-25  dollar  range,  three  expend  over  $25,  and  seven  are  unable 
to  say. 

V.  STAFF  SUPPORT 

Only  three  schools  have  all  the  staflf  support  that  they  need.  How- 
ever, we  concluded  from  other  data  that  generally  the  respondents 
view  themselves  as  being  desperately  understaflfed. 

VI.  PROBLEMS 

This  set  of  cjuestions  was  very  interesting,  but  again  confirms  the 
hypothesis  of  inconsistency.  The  accumulative  data  tends  toward  the 
mean.  Clear  trends  were  distinguishable  in  only  one  or  two  areas. 

(1)  media  specialists  have  confidence  in  what  they  are  doing;  and 

(2)  we  can  identify  some  cases  where  this  confidence  extends  only 
to  fairly  low  levels  of  media  utilization. 

Otherwise,  most  media  specialists  believe  that  their  facilities  are 
adequate  and  that  materials  and  equipment  are  accessible.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  d'.scernible  indication  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement. 

Vn.  XEED8 

Again  a  wide  range  of  responses  tends  to  regress  toward  the  mean. 
The  media  specialists  wish  tor  several  things  the  least  of  which  is 
more  equipment.  By  a  whisk-er,  better  organization  was  the  greatest 
need.  Additional  staflf,  materials  designed  for  the  deaf,  and  more 
time  for  developing  materials  were  nearly  equal  and  brought  up  a 
close  second. 
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Vm.  TOPICS  FOR  IXSTITUTE 

vafu'ef  '''''''      '""P"''       '  ''"'^      ^-8,  eight  having  tlie  lowest 
3.4— preparation  of  training  materials 
3.7— systematic  development  of  instructional  units 
4.^resource  center  for  teachei^  use. 

4.4—  organizvition  of  materials. 

4.5 —  evaluation. 

4.6—  advanced  training  in  skills. 

4.9— role  of  niedia  specialist,  task  description. 

6.1— review  of  skills. 
The  Institute  week  was  largelv  planned  on  the  basis  of  this  r1nf« 
ResS^^^^^  be:in  tL  "role  of  the  Sia^'sfJ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

itespondents  gave  this  low  priority,  but  we  w  11  o-ive  this  more  nm 
phasis  because  of  its  relationship  to  evaluation 


IX,  X,  AXD  XI.  COMMENT 


There  was  no  way  of  summarizing  or  capsulinc  this  dnfn  Afnst  nf 
this  information  was  probably  repeated  dur  i^^the  week  tJ»«^  the 
media  specialists  were  here.  For  the  present.  Tet  "  s  sav  tl  at  it  is 
SSopmen  *°  ^'^'^  °^  '^^^'^s  in  the  procesL  ol 

Task  DEscRirnox 

spe^cialilt%S«Pr^lrV%^  """'^H'^.^  ""edia 
specialists  m  schoo  s  for  the  deaf  are  working  under  a  wide  varietv 

iTf^'T'  "u^  °b  descriptions.  A  media  "specialist  Tike  a  c 
room  teacher,  should  have  clearly  defined  goafs  and  objectives  Un- 
Sc"scl  Ls" re  ^T"'P5i°"^,  developed  for  media^s'pec/alists  in 
Bv  „nd  1„L         ''PP''.<=«^le  to  people  in  programs  for  the  deaf. 
th2  P'  ^t^""  specialists  in  schools  for  the  deaf  are  definin^r 

aboutThnf  /•  ^n''  ""f-^'  """^t  professional  way  of  goh^i 
about  It  but  for  the  present  it  seems  to  be  a  better  approach  than 
fm^  alternatives.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  conditions 
sSPJf  f  .P™^'"'"  to  another  are  not  the  same.  We  have  media 
T^lfAtl  under  every  conceivable  condition,  with  a 

fiCe  thff  wJ  °'- f  ^""'•^^'^s  anc  facilities.  It  would  almost  have  to 
hgure  that  we  need  a  vastly  differentiated  task  analysis,  and  this 

is  ne  mitted"??'i;f f-*'^",*'^  '''^T'^  Media  Speda 

IS  permitted  to  attune  his  skills  to  the  local  situation. 

n..f  ^''^"f       "'''^     «  'nedia  specialist,  but,  to 

put  together  some  data  so  that  media  specialists  in  school  for  the 
beSefioin  .  ".K^-"'  description  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  mSt 

beneficial  to  their  own  school  or  in  their  own  development  of  their 
be  nnnLr?  stressed  repeatedly  that  one  task  description  could  n^E 
thaf  n?  t.i  of  ttr^'  °^  all  media  specialists  because  of  the  fact 
vJrnn^oif  ^vorking  Within  the  same  framework  of  en- 

vironment, needs,  and  expectations. 

As  a  starting  point,  the  task  analysis  used  in  the  nre-institiite 
ques  lonnaire  was  althoiigh  not  exhaustive,  a  relativelf  rue  £- 
cator  of  what  media,  specialists  collectively  do.  The  figures  revealed 
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by  the  questionnaire  (repented  below  for  convenience)  possibly  re- 
quire some  clniificntion. 


7.5  for  repairing  equipment. 
12.5  for  transporting:  and  setting  up  equipment. 
11.5  for  irrelevant  tasks. 
18.7  for  in-service  instruction. 
13.0  for  teaching  and  assistinfr  students. 
18.7  for  designing  and  producing  materials. 
17.0  for  administrative  work. 
10.2  for  consultation  and  planning. 
The  data  provided  above  needs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
other  data  revealed  during  the  Institute.  Some  of  the  facts  to  be 
considered  are : 

1.  The  figures  represent  those  individuals  who  distributed  a 
half-time  job  on  this  scale. 

2.  A  similar  distortion  occurred  when  we  got  figures  from  only 
one  member  of  an  IMC  staff.  (For  example,  the  figures  for 
administrative  work  are  skewed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
respondents  was  a  full-time  administrator,  while  his  sub- 
ordinates are  not  represented.) 

3.  As  in  most  numerative  data,  the  mean  figure  looks  rather 
respectable,  and  we  need  to  keep  reminding  ourselves  that 
among  our  many  school  programs  there  is  a  glaring  im- 
balance in  the  services  performed  by  the  IMC  staff. 

Additional  data  to  supplement  the  figures  in  the  above  task 
analysis  was  acquired  by  the  simple  process  of  asking  participants 
to  describe  their  facilities  and  what  they  were  doing.  A  list  of  state- 
ments that  is  representative  of  what  media  specialists  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  are  doing  is  as  follows: 

1.  Trying  to  catalog  films,  filmstrips,  slides  and  all  other 
available  resources  into  an  integrated  card  catalog. 

2.  Maintain  contact  with  teachers  and  let  them  know  what 
materials  are  available. 

3.  Pulls  and  delivei-s  materials  to  teachers. 

4.  Handles  clerical  jobs. 

5.  Repairs  equipment. 

6.  Handles  some  administrative  mattei-s. 

7.  Reacts  to  teachers'  requests  for  materials. 

8.  Teacher  in-seiTice  traniiug  for  new  teachers. 
0.  Trains  teacher  aids. 

10.  Sponsors  projectionist  clubs. 

11.  Produces  materials  for  teachers. 

12.  Production  of  printed  materials. 

13.  Constructs  media  kits. 

14.  Oversees  experimental  instruction  with  Mediated  Indi- 
vidual Visual  Response  (MIVR). 

15.  Trains  students  in  teacher  education  programs. 

16.  Orders  and  circulates  films. 

17.  Goes  on  field  trips  with  instructional  staff  members  to  give 
them  support  and  training  in  production  of  8mm  films  for 
learning  activities. 


Percent : 
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in  describiigthSdlS^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'«>P,them  use  media 
board.  °'  programs  to  the  puf)lic  and  to  school 

in  out  thS S^^^^  the.v  we,,  handicapped 

special,  ^^s..n^^^^r^j^  ^s.^ 

JmaJs:"^  '"'"^     «        ™nge  nature  may  be  briefly  described 
1.  Foste^r  an  incm^sing  volume  of  student  traffic  in  the  media 

f  pP^^Jtt^^  s--th  of  nrc. 

4.  More  extensive  in-servicelraining  programs. 

Learxixo  Ststems 

tag  major  topic"'    °       °"  consist  of  the  follow. 

2  ThTB'',"  °,' Tcchnolog,.. 
I  SS,S,tc:'tS &^^'»  '»  '"e^O-tion  cf  the  De.,. 

II.  J^i valuation. 

certain  points  of  the  S,  but  mafp^S  ^"'PP  'i'scussed 

pomts  In  addition,  Mr  Ron  Kelh  of  Z  "iyfPPK  *2  '^^^'^'^  the 
the  role  of  Evaluation  in  the  overall  dp«;  "Pon 
questions  were  answemi  and  readrn'«=  1  ^"  ^"'^''^ 

'^rpo^fnt's-'^J  if  '^TtVtV         "'^  '» 

*s  apple.  A  statement  siS  rthis'maTh.  /S  r" 
the  some  time  nobody  will  ar™.  ISP.u  i  'l'  '"''"""gant,  but  at 
has  been  the  major  in"iStent  ?f  .ffijf-,'''?  planning 

^inSSst^lt:?^'^"^„trp'^^L■"sa^^ 

^4ro?as7o„f5Sa7*S^»J  "       ^=  - 
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2.  A  systematic  design  provides  a  basis  for  decision  making 
before,  as  well  as  after,  instruction  takes  place. 

3.  The  systems  concept  makes  evaluation  an  integral  part  of 
the  planning  process. 

4.  Facilitating  communication  between  classroom  teacher  and 
the  media  specialist  is  yet  another  feature  of  systems  design, 

5.  A  systematic  approach  senes  as  the  basis  of  flow  charting 
the  development  and  production  of  instructional  materials. 

Traixixo  Ftjxctioxs  of  the  IMC 

Thursday  morning  of  the  Institute  was  devoted  to  the  training 
functions  and  services  provided  by  school  IMC's.  Most  participants 
seemed  to  agree  that  this  was  perhaps  the  most  vital  sernce  that  a 
media  specialist  could  perform.  The  procedure  for  acquiring  data  in 
this  area  was  as  follows : 

In  a  large  group  with  all  participants  present,  there  was  some 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  training  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  make 
more  effective  use  of  the  potential  of  media  in  day  by  day  instruc- 
tion. The  large  group  broke  down  the  topic  into  three  major  com- 
ponents, and  each  component  was  discussed  in  depth  in  a  small 
group  session.  RMC  staff  members  participated  in  the  small  group 
sessions.  Xotes  were  taken  at  these  sessions  and  group  leaders  then 
reported  back  to  the  large  group  for  summarization  and  closure. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  teachers  of  the  deaf  need  to  attain 
a  level  of  media  skills  and^  competencies  which  can  and  has  been 
defined  in  the  educational  literature  of  our  day.  Stated  in  equation 
form,  the  desired  level  of  media  competency  minus  the  competencies 
that  the  teacher  possesses  equals  the  skills  and  competencies  that 
must  be  taught.  The  three  major  components  in  training  the  group 
agreed  were  pre-service,  in-service  and  student  training. 

I.  PRE-SER\1CE  TRAIXIXO 

The  following  observations  came  out  of  small  group  discussion  of 
pre-service  training : 

A.  Definition 

The  understanding  was  that  pre-service  media  training  means  the 
training  that  is  provided  teachers  before  they  begin  teaching  in  that 
particular  institution. 

B,  Problems 

1.  Ideally,  a  properly  prepared  teacher  would  acquire  the  neces- 
sary media  skills  in  teacher  education  programs.  However,  this  is 
not  happening  at  this  time  and  may  not  happen  for  some  time. 
Under  ideal  conditions  of  teacher  preparation,  the  need  for  pre- 
service  training  would  disappear  and  all  that  would  be  needed  would 
be  a  bit  of  orientation  and  information  on  the  new  techniques  and 
materials  that  become  available. 

2.  Pre-service  training  is  presently  being  done  in  a  very  haphazard 
and  ineffective  way. 

(a)  Usually  done  on  a  half  day  or  a  whole  dav  before  school 
starts. 
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(b)  Because  of  the  excitement  over  a  new  iob  the  rnnlHp 
.  ,   teacher  is  min  many  receptive  to  this  type  ofTrai^^^^^^  ' 
dnSL  -''iP''"-'"'^"  ^'■''•"•"S     rcstiiictod  to  Sasic  intro- 

Sere  it  is5S?el'^'^"P'"^"*-""^  '^^^  ^^'^^       -^ool  has  Ind 

C.  Some  solutions 

sch;o?hm?rs'  P'^''^^''^'  ^'•''•"•"g  °"       appointment  basis  after 

2.  Stress  motivational  aspects  of  media, 
(a)  Use  media  for  instruction. 

^  vi„lrV°''^**^"^^,"'^-^'  *°  emphasize  mechanical  aspects. 
prepa^rSteriods™''  "^^P''^"*^  teachers'during  their 

avtihbTe."'*  instruction  to  the  media  and  materials  that  are 

in-serTiceTainbg  ''"""^  "'^^ 

famillr^SKE^^^^^^^  become 

cla^ssroom  e'^'eSce.'"'  "  ""'^'^  had 

fecU^iri?thpUnnr-"^  T"^'"-  h'  accomplished  most  ef- 
In  this  case!  practicum  for  a  teacher  training  program. 

o^^V'^^^*'"^^'''-!?^"''''^  '^'^^  influence  the  director  of  teacher 

?bf '^r..?  '"'^''^  experiences  within  the  practicum 

nriSL.^.^    i  ^^'"'^'l-'^  ^""^  '''."'■^  '^'"^^'•V  ^"th  critic  teachers  in 
9  Prnujl^  ''k'*  adapting  learning  resources  for  the  deaf  learner. 
f'J'^'^ie  each  new  teacher  with  a  folder  or  kit  containing  neces- 
sary information  for  media  utilization.  ^ 

In  the  large  group  discussion  there  was  general  agreement  on  most 
fered'al  foS^""-  ^''''"^  Scommen^dationT  were  of- 

1.  The  new  teachers  will  need  models,  not  theories. 
^.  insofar      practical,  the- instruction  should  be  hieblv  indi- 

Tearnt f 7'  r\'%  ^^P'^''^  .Possibilities  of  pryammed 
learning  and  automated  instructional  devices. 

^h°"'<*  ^  encouraged.  Teachers  with 
t^che';?t  ttt""''!.•'^°"'?•^^'^"  '^"^  '^^"^  ^h^-"  -ith  new 
!ra?:h"em^Sa'*s^:daT^^^  ^'^'"^^  ^^^"^  P-P'^  •'^^er 

^fnoPJ^r"""!? channels  open.  Feedback  from  teachers 
IS  necessary  before  you  can  do  the  job  most  effectively, 
difficu'lt  fn  n?„l^°;{!  Pre-service  training  is  somewh'at  more 

si  fe  of  1?  *h''"  •"■service  training.  The  neophyte  teacher  is  not 
vnnPP  nf      r '^•°^^h^  to  do.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  rele- 

vance of  media  implementation  unless  related  to  a  specific  task. 

A     n  J!    J-  ^^'-SER"CE  TRAIXINO 

A.  Definttton 
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B.  Problems 

1.  Motivating  people  to  attend  in-ser\4ce  training  sessions. 

2.  Scheduling  this  training,  particularly  in  larger  schools. 

3.  The  teacher  who  has  a  phobia  about  mechanical  things. 

C*  Some  solutions 

1.  Students  can  be  trained  to  relieve  teacher  of  the  equipment 
operating  problems.  Each  piece  of  equipment  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  simple  diagram  and  checklist. 

2.  Training  to  a  great  extent  must  be  individualized. 

3.  Keep  essential  equipment  in  convenient  places  in  order  to 
facilitate  use  and  thus  make  instruction  relevant. 

4.  Many  teachers  have  to  be  sold — use  motivational  gimmicks. 

(a)  Displays  in  teachers'  lounge. 

(b)  Show  materials  on  a  personal  basis. 

(c)  Develop  a  newsletter  and/or  make  periodic  announce- 
ments. 

(d)  Sell  media  with  media  at  staff  meetings,  etc. 

5.  Circulate  and  direct  pertinent  articles  and  promotional  mate- 
rials to  .proper  teacher. 

6.  Acquire  media  aides  to  assist  the  teacher  in  development  and 
use  of  media. 

7.  Organize  your  DIG  so  that  classroom  teacher  can  find  access 
to  needed  materials  independently. 

8.  Develop  evaluative  apparatus  to  determine  media  effectiveness 
of  teachers. 

One  rather  startling  sugjrestion  that  came  out  of  this  group  dis- 
cussion was  that  media  specialists  might  go  over  planbooks  with  the 
supervising  teacher  in  order  to  spot  topics  of  instruction  for  which 
media  is  available,  but  it  was  a^rreed  that  planbooks  are  not  suf- 
ficiently detailed  to  make  this  a  viable  approach. 

nx.  MEDIA  TRAINIXO  FOR  STUDENTS 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  this  was  the  most  neglected  area  in 
training. 

A.  Purpose 

1.  Provide  students  the  media  proficiency  to  produce  their  own 
materials  to  interact  with  class  in  any  specific  instructional  task. 

2.  To  provide  the  students  additional  channels  of  imimpaired 
communication. 

3.  To  open  the  potential  of  job  opportunity  in  the  field  of  learn- 
ing technology. 

4.  Student  skill  in  media  use  would  stimulate  teacher  utilization. 

B.  Boundaries  of  training  for  students 

1.  There  is  the  problem  of  scheduling  training  for  students  who 
mostly  are  already  over-scheduled. 

2.  The  limited  opportunity  to  implement  what  they  learn  would 
tend  to  deteriorate  acquired  skills. 

3.  We  should  caution  against  learning  media  as  an  end  in  itself. 

4.  Student  should  be  able  to  master  all  equipment  that  school 
possesses. 
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5.  The  student  should  master  processes  of  production  to  the  same 
extent  as  teachers,  because  after  all  the  goal  is  two-way  communica- 
tion. 

0.  Some  recommendations 

1.  The  Media  Center  should  be  open  after  school  hours  in  order  to 
make  this  training  possible. 

2.  Schedules  should  be  arranged  so  that  students  have  opportunity 
to  use  media  production  center  without  interfering  with  teacher 
utilization.  ^ 

3.  Establishment  of  a  media  club  would  provide  motivation  and 
stimulate  after  school  use  of  the  HIC  production  center. 

4.  In  day  schools  this  would  require  parental  cooperation,  who,  in 
turn,  must  be  sold  on  the  value  of  this  activity. 

5.  Special  materials  need  to  be  developed  for  instructing  students 
in  use  of  production  tools. 

(a)  This  is  a  good  area  for  initiating  exchange  of  materials 
among  schools. 

(b)  A  large  proportion  of  instruction  would  have  to  be  of  an 
independent  nature. 

6.  Instruction  will  have  to  be  systematically  programmed.  Small 
children  would  learn  simple  skills  and  increase  their  competencies 
year  by  year. 

7.  Classroom  instruction  would  have  to  emphasize  student  par- 
ticipation so  that  students  would  see  relevance  for  their  media  skills. 

As  part  of  this  unit,  the  IMedia  Center  demonstrated  some  of  the 
materials  developed  for  in-service  training.  Also  demonstrated  were 
some  workshop  schedules. 


All  functions  of  the  TSIC  in  one  way  or  another  become  admin- 
istrative or  organizational  problems;  hence  it  is  no  small  surprise 
that  this  chapter  deals  with  nearly  everjlhing  that  has  not  been 
covered  in  other  chapters  of  this  report. 

In  the.  large  group  session  it  was  agreed  to  break  down  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  problems  into  as  many  components  ns 

Sossible  in  order  to  facilitate  data  gathering.  The  topics  selected  for 
iscussion  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  library-media  dichotomy. 

2.  Chain  of  command  and  staffing. 

3.  Developing  an  IMC  "image". 

4.  Advance  planning. 

5.  Organization  of  materials. 

6.  Acquisition  of  materials. 

7.  Curriculum  Involvement. 

Data  collected  from  small  group  discussion  sections  can  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  way. 

A.  The  Itbrary-m^dia  dichotomy 

Most  participants  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  be- 
tween printed  materials  and  other  learning  media,  but  at  the  same 
time,  most  conceded  that  they  have  been  more  or  less  helpless  in 
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halting  the  trend  toward  separation  of  library  and  media  functions 
of  a  resource  center.  Below  are  some  of  the  observations  recorded. 

1.  Media  specialists  agreed  that  the  matter  was  not  merely  one  of 
personal  ascendancy  or  dominance.  The  question  is  one  of  effective- 
ness. 

2.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  initial  step  in  the  breakdown 
of  the  dichotomy  is  a  master  file  containing  all  learning  resources. 

3.  The  library  and  media  center  should  be  one  physical  facility. 

4.  Xo  one  could  oppose  the  argument  that  the  service  role  of  an 
IMC  could  be  carried  out  more  effectively  when  the  IMC  director 
has  had  teaching  experience. 

5.  Librarians,  it  is  granted,  are  coming  into  the  profession  with 
audiovisual  training.  By  the  same  token,  most  colleges  with  media 
specialization  require  basic  library  science  courses. 

6.  Perhaps  a  new  title.  Director  of  Learning  Resources,  would 
eliminate  the  dichotomy. 

5.  Related  to  the  library-media  dichotomy  was  the  chain  of  com- 
mand and  staifing  problem 

1.  It  was  diiScult  to  develop  any  consensus  on  some  aspects  of 
staffing  as  most  of  the  participants  were  a  one-man  staff. 

2.  Agreement  was  that  in  staffing  the  first  priority  should  go  to  re- 
lieving the  media  specialist  of  clerical  and  cataloging  functions. 

3.  Of  some  concern  was  the  fact  that  many  media  staff  appoint- 
ments are  on  Title  I  funds.  This  tends  to  put  the  media  specialist  into 
some  sort  of  organizational  limbo.  This  arrangement  has  some  ad- 
vantages, but  there  is  strong  agreement  that  all  library  and  media 
positions  should  possess  the  permanence  of  a  classroom  teacher.  Also 
it  was  agreed  that  in  a  school  organizational  pattern : 

(a)  The  ^ledia  Specialist  should  have  rank  that  approximates 
that  of  a  Supervising  Teacher. 

(b)  The  immediate  superior  of  the  Media  Director  should  be 
the  Principal  or  the  Assistant  Principal. 

4.  The  staff  support  for  the  Media  Director  should  be  consistent 
with  the  goals  and  media  program  of  the  school.  As  stated  above, 
first  priority  in  staffing  should  be  toward  the  problem  of  relieving 
the  Director  of  clerical  duties.  Other  than  that,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that : 

(a)  The  fii-st  technical  pei'son  to  be  employed  should  be  a 
graphic  artist. 

(b)  ITV  capabilities  and  equipment  should  be  supported  by 
the  appropriate  staff. 

(c)  It  IS  well  worth  the  effort  to  acquire  and  coordinate 
volunteer  help — parents  or  students. 

5.  Suggested  as  a  comprehensive  staff: 

CoDrdinator  of  learning  resources: 
Media  specialist: 
Tecnni  clans: 


Graphic  artist. 
Motion  media  expert. 
Photographer. 


Secretaries,  as  needed. 
Clerks,  aides,  as  needed. 
Volunteer  help. 
Librarian.  ^ 
Assistant  librarian. 
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C.  Developing  an  IMC  ^^image^'^ 

Discii^ion  of  this  facet  of  an  IMC  was  rather  exhaustive.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  IMC  has  a  sifrnificant  role  in  projecting  the  school 
ima^e  into  the  community.  However,  the  concern  was  mainly  with 
the  internal  image,  the  problem  of  developing  good  relations  with 
the  people  who  benefit,  the  scliool  population.  Some  notewortliv  su<r- 
gestions:  *  ^ 

1.  Keep  on  top  of  teachers'  plans.  If  you  know  what  is  going  on 
you  are  in  a  position  to  suggest  and  recommend.  Keep  vour  eves 
and  ears  open  in  halls,  lounges,  etc.,  and  develop  channels*  of  direct 
communication. 

2.  Make  classroom  observations.  This  procedure  can  backfire,  un- 
less approach  is  tactful  and  constructive. 

3.  Provide  the  selection  tools  that  the  teacher  needs  in  her  spe- 
cific subject  area. 

4.  Get  the  teachers  interested  in  in-service  training.  You  should 
develop  an  interest  in  training  before  workshops  and  instructional 
events  are  scheduled. 

5.  The  Media  Director  needs  to  develop  a  viable  working  relation- 
ship with  administration.  The  IMC  must  develop  awareness,  sub- 
stantiated by  facts,  that  media  is  helping  attain  school  goals. 

6.  Developing  a  working  relationship  with  teachei-s  is  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Some  suggestions : 

(a)  Develop  a  media  wagon— a  cart  loaded  witli  materials  for 
a  specific  unit  of  instruction. 

(b)  Demonstrate  to  teachers,  etc. 

(c)  Advertise  the  Center.  Make  a  big  fuss  about  new  mate- 
rials. 

(d)  Have  an  open  house  in  tlie  IJfC  for  teachers.  This  may 
also  be  done  on  a  more  specific  scale  for  departments  and  sub- 
ject area  teachers. 

(e)  Encourage  teachers,  and  assist  them,  in  developing  in- 
structional materials. 

(f)  The  most  important  thing  is  to  be  enthusiastic,  to  really 
believe  m  what  vou  are  doinfir. 

Z>.  Advance  planning 

1.  Make  precise  and  reasonable  plans  for  your  Center.  Have  both 
long-term  and  short-term  goals. 

2.  Keep  a  file  of  your  ideas  and  plans  for  the  future. 

(a|  Plans  for  new  facilities. 

(b)  Plans  for  increased  staff. 

(c)  Plans  for  unexpected  bonanza  of  funds. 

3.  Keep  abreast  of  new  developments  in  the  media  field. 

4.  Be  able  to  justify  any  request  as  being  part  of  a  master  plan. 
The  chances  of  obtaining  approval  of  purchases  and  requests  for 
space  are  much  more  favorable  if  they  are  planned  for. 

5.  Provide  for  involvement  of  all  school  personnel  in  your  long 
range  planning. 

6.  Keep  feedback  channels  open,  as  planning  is  worthwhile  only 
when  attuned  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 
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E.  Organization  of  materials 

It  was  f:cncrally  ajrrecd  that  the  time  and  effort  expended  in 
maintainin^r  order  is  worthwhile.  Sonic  sufrsestions: 

1.  Have  <roals  and  objectives  for  your  IMC  and  be  sure  that 
tcachei-s  know  wlint  tliey  are. 

2.  Set  up  a  simple  and  understandable  system  for  stora^re  and 
retrieval.  It  is  verv  essential  that  teachers,  and  students  be 
able  to  comprehend  your  or^ranizational  plan. 

3.  All  equipment  shoulil  be  subjected  to  systematic  maintenance 
procedures  for  optimal  performance. 

4.  AH  learninfT  materials  should  be  catalo^red  in  master  file. 

5.  Keep  up  to  date  on  new  ideas  for  or^ranization  of  the  media 
collection. 

6.  Do  not  lose  si*rht  of  the  fact  that  learninfr  materials  are  for 
students,  not  for  teachers. 

7.  Sonic  Ion;;  term  rroals: 

(a)  CatalofT  cards  or  specialized  materials  on  a  national 
basis. 

(b)  Computer  hook-up  for  more  effective  use  of  materials 
not  innnediately  available  within  the  school  I^IC. 

F.  Acquisition  of  materials 

It  was  a^irced  that  for  a  ^fedia  Director  the  most  vulnerable  posi- 
tion would  be  to  request  new  materials  and  equipment  when  he  has 
shelves  full  of  materials  that  are  not  beinff  used.  Some  recommenda- 
tions for  acquisition  of  materials  and  equipment: 

1.  Don't  buy  materials  for  which  you  lack  the  equipment,  and 
vice  versa. 

2.  All  materials  should  be  curriculum  related. 

3.  Involve  the  teacher  in  selection  of  materials. 

4.  Do  not  buy  anvthin*:  without  seein^r  it  first.  Take  advantage 
of  every  preview  and  demonstration  opportunity  before 
commitment  to  purchase. 

5.  The  IMC  needs  a  current  and  up-to-date  file  on  materials 
and  equipment  that  is  available.  These  selection  tools  should 
be  catcfTorized  on  such  a  basis  that  information  of  a  specific 
nature  is  instantly  retrievable. 

6.  Route  promotional  materials  to  teachers  who  may  have  use 
for  it. 

G.  Cumculum  involvement 

1.  The  curriculum  for  the  most  part  dictates  the  materials  to  be 
purchased.  The  Media  Director  who  purchases  the  media  must  be 
very  familiar  with  the  school  curriculum. 

2.  The  teacher,  Media  Specialist,  curriculum  planners,  and  ad- 
ministration should  all  work  together. 

3.  The  most  important  role  of  the  ^redia  Director  in  curriculum 
planning  is  to  define  HOW  the  curriculum  is  written. 

Materials  and  RESomcES 

The  Friday  morning  session  on  materials  and  resources  was  initi- 
^  ated  with  a  large  group  session  during  which  participants  received 

a  number  of  handouts  and  during  which  they  were  shown  a  number 
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of  reference  tools  that  are  beiii":  used  by  the  Midwest  Regional  ^ledia 
Center  for  the  Deaf.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  lists  must  constantly 
be  revised  and  kept  up  to  date.  Some  of  the  list  titles  were  as  follows: 

1.  Addresses  for  all  centers  in  the  SEIilC— R^IC  Network. 

2.  Sources  of  media  materials. 

3.  Periodicals  related  to  media. 

4.  Manufacturers  and  their  products. 

5.  An  Instructional  Resources  bibliographj;. 

6.  Criteria  for  selection  of  non-book  materials. 

7.  Publishers  of  textbooks  and  other  teaching  materials. 

8.  Sources  of  materials  on  countries.  ,  vr  • 

9.  Addresses  of  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  >ations. 
Some  of  the  selection  tools  that  were  demonstrated  included  the 

following: 

Alabama  RehabUitation  Media  Service.  Catalog  of  Audiovisual  Materials  Re- 
lated to  Rchabilitatiofi,  Auburn  University,  1971.  ^  ^  ^ 

Allison,  .Mary  L..  Scic  Eudeational  Materials,  Pre-Kindcrgartcn  through  Grade 
12.  Sclioln.stic  .Magazines.  Inc..  clOCi.  .      ^  . 

American  Wbrarv  Assocliition.  A  JUisic  Book  Collection  for  Elcincntary  Grades 

(Davl)  AKCT.  AVI  Guide  to  Sew  Products,  Dept.  of  Audiovisual  Instruction 
Washington.  D.C.  ^  .         ^    ^       ^      .       _  . 

Eakln.  .Mary  K..  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Primary  Grades.  American  LI 
brary  Association,  clOGi.  _    ^  _       w  -    •       e  i 

Educators  Progress  Service.  Educators  Guides  to  Free  Materials— ^oc\i\ 
Studies.  Science.  Tapes,  Scripts,  Filmstrlps.  Curriculum  Materials,  tllms 
etc.  Annual  editions.  ^  ^      ,  ^  i. 

The  Elementary  School  Library  Collection,  Phases  1.  2  and  3.  Pro-Dart  Foun 
dation.  clOCO.  .  y,  ,  ,  ^ 

General  Services  Administration.  U.S.  Government  Films:  A  Catalog  of  Mo 
tion  Pictures  and  Filmstrips  for  Sale  by  the  National  Audiovisual  Center 
19G9.  No  charge.  ^      ^  n  . 

Uendershot.  Carl  H.,  Programmed  Learning:  A  Bibliography  of  Programs  and 
Presentation  Dcvicc^t,  Hendershot  Programmed  Learning  Consultants,  cl9o7, 
basic  bibliography  and  supplements  $27. 

Illinois  State  University,  Library  Resources  in  Special  Education,  19C8. 

Kansas  University  SEI.MC.  Materials  Catalog  1970. 

Kone,  Grace  Ann..  8mm  Film  Directory.  Educational  Film  Library  Association. 

.Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films.  Catalog  of  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf: 
Educational  Titles  and  General  Interest  Titles.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  .   ^    .        .  - 

National  Audiovisual  Association.  The  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory, 
clOil.  $8.50.  „  , 

NE.MIC,  Resource  Aid  of  Speech  and  Language  Materials  for  the  Development 
of  Communicative  Skills,  Boston  University  School  of  Education,  no  charge. 

Newton,  .Mary  Griffin,  Books  for  Deaf  Children:  A  Graded  Annotated  Bibliog- 
raphy, Alexander  Graham  Bell  Asso.  for  the  Deaf,  cl962^ 

NICE.M.  Index  to  Overhead  Transparencies,  R.  R.  Bowker  Company.  cl969. 

NICE.M,  Index  to  8wm  Motion  Cartridges,  R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  cl969. 

NICEM.  Index  to  16mm  Educational  Films,  ,McGraw-HIU  Book  Co..  clDOT. 

NICE.M,  Index  to  35mm  Educational  Filmstrips. 

Northwest  Regional  SEIMC.  Catalog  of  Instructional  Materials  and  Resource 
Materials  for  Teaching  and  Learning  with  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth. 
University  of  Oregon,  1069. 

SR.MCD.  Easy  Reading  for  Deaf  Children:  A  Bibliography,  Captioned  Films 
for  the  Deaf. 

University  of  Nebraska.  Educational  Film  Catalog.  19il-19i3. 

University  of  Texas  SEIMC.  Instructional  Materials  and  Resource  Materials 

At^ailahle  to  Teachers  of  Excentional  Children  and  Youth.  1909. 
^Yeber.  Olga  S..  Audiovisual  Market  Place,  R.  R.  Bowker,  Co.,  1969. 
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Tlie  large  group  broke  into  three  smaller  groups  each  with  a  spe- 
cific topic  of  discussion.  Tlio.  topics  and  key  points  raised  were  as 
follows: 

A.  Exchange  and  dissonination  of  materials  within  the  school 

1.  The  J[edia  Director  should  be  aware  of  what  is  being  developed 
by  teachers.  Several  approaches  could  be  used: 

(a)  A  common  file  for  teacher  produced  materials. 

(b)  Acquire  masters  and  duplicate  the  materials  for  other 
teachers  who  need  it. 

(c)  If  teacher  wishes  to  keep  her  own  materials,  (she  has 
every  right  to  do  so),  offer  to  make  a  duplicate  set  for  placement 
in  the  BIC. 

2.  ^[ake  other  teachers  aware  of  teacher  produced  materials  by 
askinir  the  producer  to  demonstrate  it,  etc. 

3.  There  is  a  problem  with  teachers  who  order  materials  through 
the  media  center  and  then  want  exclusive  possession.  Need  here  is  to 
establish  some  rules: 

(a)  All  materials  purchased  by  the  IMC  will  be  cataloged  and 
stored  by  the  BIC. 

(b)  Materials  are  loaned  for  a  definite  or  indefinite  period  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Ii[C  director. 

/?.  Exchange  and  dissemination  of  materials  among  schools 

This  is  an  area  in  which  there  has  been  almost  no  effort  up  to  this 
time.  Admitting  to  a  lack  of  experience  with  this  problem,  the  par- 
ticipants nevertheless  agreed  that  this  function  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate role  for  the  Regional  Media  Centers.  The  basic  process 
would  be  something  like  this : 


77'903  O  -  72  -  i; 
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C.  Making  opthmm  use  of  materials  on  the  IMC  shelf 

1.  A  comprclicnsivc  catalop  is  essential.  Possiblv  color  coded  or 
use  some  other  appropriate  means  of  combining  materials 
^laterials  should  be  readilv  accessible. 

3.  Frc(iuent  demonstration  of  what  is  available  will  call  attention 
to  materials. 

4.  Emphasize  the  broad  raiifrc  of  materials  available. 

5.  P^nconra<re  browsiiip. 

G.  Publicize  your  functions  via  bulletins,  newslettei-s.  stimulatinnr 
announcements,  persou-to-person  contacts,  etc.  ^ 
in  orJer^^'^'^  confidence  in  use  of  materials  by  kcepinp  equipment 

8  Make  IMC  available  after  houi-s.  Give  people  who  want  to 
work  in  the  HFC  a  key  of  their  own. 

OMake  everv  visit'to  the  IMC  successful  in  some  wav— if  vou 
don  t  have  needed  materials,  sell  him  the  necessarv  formula  'for 
obtaininfr  them. 

10.  Believe  in  media— this  is  the  most  effecti\'e  sell. 

D.  Commerchlly  available  resot/rces 

Institute  participants  are  aware  of  the  prowinp  pmliferation  of 
materials  on  the  commercial  niurkot.  Tliev  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  research  done  to  "prove'-  now  materials  lias  been  clone 
by  the  producer.  Some  essential  ^ruidelines  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
mercial materials  are: 

1.  The  bulk  of  the  materials  available  are  for  various  reasons 
not  suitable  for  hoarin<r  impaired  us(M-s.  and  there  is  no  re- 
liable criteria  for  makin<r  the  necessjirv  decision  as  to  whether 
material  is  or  is  not  suitable  for  the  deaf. 

2.  Sometimes  minor  adaptions  can  make  coininercial  materials 
effective  with  the  hearin<r  impaired. 

3.  Always,  consult  the  classroom  teacher  who  will  use  the  ma- 
terials. 

4.  Never  buy  anythin*r  si^rht  unseen. 

5.  Consider  durability  of  the  thinps  you  buy. 

6.  Don't  load  your  slielves  with  stu'fl'  just"  because  it  is  free. 
Free  materials  should  pass  the  same  examination  as  pur- 
chased materials. 

7.  Purchase  from  sources  that  provide  adequate  services. 

8.  Attend  conventions,  conferences,  workshops,  etc.,  and  find 
out  from  classroom  teachei-s  what  they  are  using  effectively. 

E,  Materials  available  from  IMC^s  and  RMC's 

1.  Xeed  to  estabhsh  contact  with  these  agencies.  Thev  will  keep 
you  informed  as  to  what  is  available. 

2.  Communication  with  these  agencies  should  be  two  way — let 
them  know  what  you  need. 

F,  Selection  tools 

A  list  of  selection  tools  is  provided  in  the  previous  chapter.  Other 
suggestions: 

1.  Keep  teacher  lounge  stocked  with  new  materials  and  promo- 
tional literature. 
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2.  Inform  teachers  as  to  what  is  available  from  community, 
state,  re»rional  and  federal  a<^encies. 

3.  Yonr  selection  files  should  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that 
the  teacher  can  comprehend  it. 

The  Role  of  Evaluation  in  the  IMC 

On  Friday  afternoon  ihc  processes  of  evaluation  were  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  function  of  the  school  IMC.  Evaluation,  while  given 
a  great  deal  of  lip-service,  is  often  the  most  neglected  aspect  of  an 
IMC  program.  Altliough  it  is  obvious  that  media  specialists/ 
educators  continually  condutrt  an  informal  assessment  of  their  educa- 
tional progi-ams,  it  is  also  true  that  as  a  jwfession,  they  have  failed 
to  formalize  these  evaluation  procedures. 

The  main  ])urpose  of  this  session  was  to  point  out  the  need  for 
formalizing  the  evaluation  procedures  of  an  I^IC  program  in  order 
that  this  evaluation  data  could  be  retrieved  and  effectively  utilized 
in  the  decision-making  process.  Evaluation  data  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  improving  and  modifying  the  DIG  program. 

The  session  began  with  an  overview  of  the  evaluation  process, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  rationale  for  conducting  evalua- 
tion. A  group  discussion  of  these  issues  followed.  Suggestions  were 
also  i)rovided  for  relevant  areas  to  be  assessed,  and  some  possibilities 
on  how  to  gather  information. 

Evaluation  must  be  an  intrinsic  i>ait  of  the  planning  process. 
Basically,  all  i>hases  of  planning  can  be  condensed  into  three  main 
components:  (1)  establishing  purposes  and  specific  objectives;  (2) 
developing  procedures  to  carry  out  these  objectives:  and  (3)  de- 
termining to  what  extent  the  objectives  are  met.  If  these  three  com- 
ponents are  essential  to  the  planning  i>rocess,  then  obviously  the 
concept  of  "evaluation"  is  vital  from  start  to  finish.  IIoxc  one  de- 
tennines  whether  the  objectives  are  met  is  the  cmcial  issue. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  staff  at  the  Midwest  Regional  ^ledia 
Center  for  the  Deaf  that  in  order  to  assess  "the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  are  met"*  one  must  use  a  formal  ei^aluation  procedure 
based  on  a  ^^multiple  measure'^'*  approach.  In  short,  using  a  comhina- 
tion  of  methods  to  gather  information  in  order  to  avoid  sharing  the 
same  weaknesses. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  main  purpose  of  an  DIG  was 
to  serve  the  teachers  and  help  improve  teaching/learning  processes 
for  the  students.  Following  is  a  list  of  areas  that  we  believe  an  DIG 
director  should  be  gathering  information  about: 

1.  Teacliers'  use  of  the  I^IG  services. 

2.  Teachers'  opinions,  ideas,  expectations  of  the  T^IG  (How  do 
they  compare  with  the  IMG  personnel's  view  of  the  IMG?). 

3.  Students'  use  of  the  DIG  services. 

4.  Effectiveness  of  "special"  IMC  programs  such  as  workshops, 
in-senuce,  etc.  (What  do  the  teachers  do  with  the  skills  and 
information  acquired  in  these  "special"  programs?) 

5.  Media/equipment  utilization  (frequency  of  use  to  determine 
future  acquisitions). 
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6.  Effectiveness  of  media/equipment.  (Reliability,  performance, 
hr^^%^  ^""^•'•'"^  '°  n,e™l3-  as  a 

tioLts'2eyo"via  °'  ""'"P'"  °'  ^--^ 
1.  Checklist,  teacher  use  of  DIG 

I  ^W7' f^fT"!'""'  ^-^T**"  of  qocstionnaires  one  could  use. 
6.  Vheckhst.  student  use  of  IJIC 

4.  M IV R  Use  Record, 

5.  Permission  to  record  form. 

6.  ChecMist,  Media/equipment,  frequency  of  use. 
(.  / n-classroom  observation  form. 

8.  Pre-institute  Questionnaire,  MRMCD 

9.  Assessment  of  Educational  Media,  MRMCD,  1970. 
10.  JSibhography  refiardinfr  evaluation. 

nnJmi'  "m?'**  '°  ^  Considered  as  resources  for  devel- 

in^ofmS.  ^"*'^-e«'henng  tools,       as  the  right  way  to  ^?her 

1°  the  problems  of  evaluation  in  the  IMC  can  be 
nrnS ^r^*™' .^'^"-Vs.  First,  if  each  IMC  undertakes  a  formJLed 
trnsSVo°n?p''^'"''        mnintainiuff  information  Jn  th^  f inc 
Iw,w-   ^^^^-.Secondly,  if  each  IMC  uses  this  information  in 
M  P.'""'':'^      i'nP'-oving  the  IMC  progran^  And 

SV-     '  is  shared  with  the  other  IMC's  so  t^at  wo 

may  all  improve  our  programs  on  the  basis  of  evidence. 

Feedback  axd  Coxclusioxs 

„iP*'a^"""'i""''*'°"  *°  ^'''^  one-week  Institute  was  highly  favor- 
able A  general  consensus  was  reached  on  the  following  topfcs 

1.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  Institute  should  be  a  con- 
tinuous thing  and  that  a  similar  date  is,  in  spite  of  wcaScr 
variables,  probably  most  satisfactory  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
„lo'?„  "T??  P'^^P^^'  return,  but  S"is 

JP„'?'''''?^^sJ^  to  attend  a 

in  „  nTrf  /•  P»y.  school  specialists,  functioning 

n  a  part  time  role,  need  tliis  as  well  as  people  from  rela- 
tively sophisticated  centers. 
^'  PM^'P^t'^^^^t®'  general  reaction  as  to  whether  other 
«*VVQ"  m     i^"^'**  "  'nstitute  was  a  resounding 

mSfe^a  "S^'?o?th£o  '° 
4.  The  response  to  the  idea  of  establishing  a  formal  organiza- 
tion either  regionally  or  on  a  national  basis  was  generally 
favorable  Most  participants  felt  that  the  work  of  the  Insti'- 
^   tute  should  be  fostered  by  a  continuous  effort, 
o.  Une  of  the  specific  recommendations  was  that  the  Center  send 
out  a  memo  m  September  to  establish  communication  toward 
the  goal  of  regional  cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas/ 
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APPENDIX  A 
Media  Specialists  Institute  Information  Questionnaire 
We  recognize  that  this  is  a  very  long  questionnaire,  however,  we  believe  that 


I.  Job  8pectfication8,—(Mtir\i  one  or  more  statements  that  apply  to  your  situation 
after  you  have  read  all  of  them.) : 

  1.  I  have  written  my  own  specifications  for  my  job. 

  2.1  have  written  the  specifications  for  my  job  and  have  given  the  speci- 
fications to  the  administration  as  well  as  teaching  staff. 

 3.  My  administration  has  provided  a  clear  and  comprehensive  description 

of  my  role.  ^         ,    u       u  j 
  4,  The  teachers  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  my  role  than  the  ad- 
ministration,  . 

  5.  Nobody  seems  to  understand  what  I  am  supposed  to  be  domg. 

IL  Task  analysis,— The  following  statements  are  representative  of  tne  tasks 
and  activities  which  media  specialists  generally  do.  Break  the  following  eight 
statements  into  Dcrcentage  of  time  spent  on  each  activity.  To  illustrate: 
Sample:  15%  Repairing  equipment. 

b%  Carrying  and  setting  up  equipment. 
0%  Doing  things  completely  irrelevant  to  learning  resources. 
Please  complete: 

 %  Kepairing  equipment. 

 %  Carrying  and  setting  up  equipment.  , 

 %  Doing  things  completely  irrelevant  to  learning  resources,  (e.g.,  substi- 
tute teaching,  or  janitorial  duties). 

 %  Pre-service  and  in-service  instruction  to  teachers. 

 %  Teaching  and  assisting  students  in  media  productions. 

 %  Designing  and  producing  media  materials. 

 %  Admmisirative  work. 

 %  Consultation  and  planning  meetings  with  the  admmistration  and/or 

teaching  staff. 

III.  Part  A:  Fiscal  matter  (check  only  one  statement). 

  My  salary  comes  from  the  school  general  fund. 

  I  am  paid  out  of  special  grants  or  Title  1  funds. 

Part  B:  Salarj*  comparison  (check  only  one). 

  My  salary  is  on  the  same  salary  schedule  as  the  classroom  teacher. 

  My  salary  is  less  than  the  classroom  teacher. 

  ^Iy  salarj*  is  above  the  schedule  of  classroom  teachers  but  less  than 

principals  or  supervising  teachers. 
My  salary  is  above  principals  or  supervising  teachers. 
Partl5:  Number  of  contract  working  days. 

How  many  days  are  you  to  work  according  to  your  contract  (e.g.,  180  days,  220 
days,  etc.). 

  days  according  to  my  contract. 

IV.  Budgetary  support 

A.  The  support  for  new  equipment  and  materiab  may  best  be  described  as: 
(check  only  one). 

  inadequate. 

  reasonable. 

 lavish.  /  I.   I  f  \ 

B.  Support  for  my  media  center  annually  amounts  to  about:  (check  one  only), 
  less  than  $10  per  pupil. 

  between  SlO  and  $25  per  pupil. 

  over  S25  per  pupil. 

  unable  to  say. 

  other. 

V.  Staff  support:  (check  the  appropriate  blanks). 

  I  am  a  one  man  media  staff. 

  I  have  the  occasional  assistance  of  volunteers  and  student  assistants. 

  I  am  provided  clerical  support  as  needed. 

  I  have  all  the  staff  support  that  I  need. 
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VI.  Problems: 

the  following:  *  circling  the  appropnaie  letter).  The  letted 

^^^Stronglv  agree. 
A— Generally  agree. 

Undecided  or  neutral. 
D-Geuerall3-disagrce. 
5>U— Stronglv  disagree. 

SA    A  U^%''fe°"TKe'rih^ 

in  the 

SA    A    U    D    SD      9  W„"'h"'"'=   

SA    A    U    D    SD      1  ?S'"P'?nt-  ^ 

^     u     OU       3.  Admin  strativc  snnnnrt  .i  3T-  

^  ..ot  aggressive  cEh  ^P''"'"'^' 
SA    A    U    n    QM  Coiiiinent:  * 

sA-5  ■'L.^»£""s-  nScTs^SSs^t^f^ 

I  would  like      ''''"'P"'"»t  to  do  the  job  as  xvell  as 

SA    A    U    D    SD      1  T^'"f"''•r*^  ^  

SA   A    U   «    so       ■  ^^S^^Jl^l^^^^:^-  

SA   A    U    D    SD      4  p°""'«=nt:  ' 

s. .  „ 

cSmentT^^^^^^^ 


U    D  SD 
SA    A    U    D  SD 


—  ^lore  equipment 

—  fetter  organization 

—  Additional  staff. 

—  i!?5«P^.r?n<^y  production. 

—  1 1 V  skills. 

—  2"  X  2"  slides. 
_  8mm  movies. 

—  '^^^'i"?,^,^  training  in  skilb. 

—  jy  P^'oductioiis. 

~  «'"'c/sound  sync  programs. 

—  omin  sound  movies 

—  programmed  instruction. 
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_  Learning  about  resource  centers  for  teachers*  use  and  for  selecting 
materials. 

_  How  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  my  media  center. 

IX.  Write  briefly  some  of  the  activities  and  productions  which  your  media  center- 
is  currently  engaged  in.  For  example,  prc-service,  and  in-service  workshops  and 
developing  learning  materials,  etc.  ^fn^ir^r,  ^  • 

X.  What  activities  do  you  expect  that  you  will  be  doing  at  the  MUMCU  during 
vour  Institute?  (Write  a  brief  paragraph.)  ,^  ^     /       •  * 

XI.  Write  any  other  comments  which  you  believe  that  would  be  of  service  to  us 
to  help  design  the  learning  experiences  which  will  occur  during  the  Institute  for 
Media  Specialists  here  at  the  MRMCD. 

A  SYSTEMS  APPROACH  TO  A  MEDIA  CENTER  IN  A 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Goldic  Trbovcviclu  M.S.,  Director  of  Media  Services, 
Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf  (read  by  Dr.  Ben  Schowe) 

There  is  a  savinir  among  school  librarians  that  a  library  should  be 
the  hnb  of  a  school.  Perhaps  this  should  bp  chan<red  to,  "the  Media 
Center'  shonld  be  the  hnb  of  a  school.  This  position  cannot  be  at- 
tained merelv  by  the.  acquisition  of  nioinitains  of  materials.  Staff, 
budget  and 'physical  plant  are.  natin-ally,  extremely  important. 
Equally  imi)ortant,  perhaps  in  some  resjK'Cts  even  more  important,  is 
the  organization.  Without  proper  organization  there  is  no  efficient 
retrieval.  Without  such  retrieval,  tliei-e  is  little  or  no  usage  of  mate- 
rials, simplv  because  they  arc  not  i-eadily  available.  As  a  rule,  teach- 
ers do  not  llave  the  time  to  spend  searclnng  for  materials.  When  they 
want  something,  thev  want  it  PJGITT  XOAA^  Knowing  this,  we  have 
tried,  at  Kendall,  to  build  a  Media  Center  that  would  answer  these 
needs. 

Our  library  is  really  a  resource  center.  All  kinds  of  materials  arc 
catalogued  aiid  stored'  in  the  library  "complex". 

We  have  experimented  with  different  methods  for  catalogumg 
media  and  have  devised  a  system  which  works  well  for  us. 

The  system  of  organization  utilizes  color.  These  colors  arc  used 
in  the  card  catalog,  i.e.,  the  cards  have  colored  bands  across  the  top 
to  denote  types  of  media.  They  are  then  interfiled  in  the  general  cata- 
log with  tiie  book  cards.  Title,  subject,  and  any  othe:  kind  of  card 
that  might  be  helpful  are  made..  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  find  out 
what  is  available  and  to  locate  it  within  a  few  minutes,  because  all 
these  materials  are  housed  in  the  library. 

use  Dewey  numbers  for  books  only.  The  call  numbers  for  the 
media  are  either  accession  or  space  numbers. 

TR.VNSPAREXCIES 

As  each  set  (or  individual)  transparency  is  catalogued,  it  receives 
an  accession  number  which  is  preceded  by  a  TR.  For  example,  TRl, 
TR2,  TR3,  etc.  Individual  transpai-encies  receive  one  number  only. 
Sets  are  given  an  additional  number,  i.e.,  TR4.  The  main  card  will 
have  this  number  on  it.  (l-fi)  This  shows  there  are  six  transparen- 
cies in  the  set.  If  a  set  is  on  mathematics,  there  will  be  a  general 
subject  card  on  mathematics.  If  two  transparencies  in  that  set  deal 
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only  with  fractions,  then  a  subject  card  will  be  made.  The  call  num- 
ber there  will  read  TR4,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  card  it  will  shZ 
5fl!  I^JT^  ^  """a^  "^n""  specifically  about  fractions.  Usually  only 
.  Jn.tt''-*'"'-^"'^^""  niim\)ers  are  on  the  cards.  Other  information 
fLii         •  <i«5emed  necesst  ry  or  helpful.  The  color  band  on 

these  cards  is  purple. 

Study  Prints 

f"*"'o?"ed  in  basicf.lly  the  same  manner,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  call  number  is  preceded  by  SP.  The  color  band  on 
these  cards  is  vellow. 


Slides 


Slides  also  are  done  this  way.  However,  because  space  for  a  num- 
,^nI".°fK  V,"^'  iT*';'^' is  written  SL37(6).  The  last  number  tells 
h^l  qtU  n  V}'"  s'.xth  slide  m  the  set.  Only  the  main  card  will 
have  SL37  (1-72)  on  it.  Here  the  color  band  is  brown. 

Phoxorecords 

These  are  divided  into  two  categories,  single  records  and  albums. 
Ihe  call  numbers  are  accession  numbers.  Rl,  R2,  etc.  for  the  sinHe 
records,  and  RAl,  RA2,  for  the  albums.  There  is  a  title  card  for 
every  song  or  sound  effect  on  each  record.  If  "a  baby  crying"  sound 
effect  IS  desired,  the  teacher  has  only  to  look  that  up  in  the  card 
catalog  and  she  will  be  able  to  locate  quickly  the  proper  record 
isubject  cards  are  also  made,  i.e.,  patriotic  songs,  marches,  etc.  The 
color  band  for  records  is  green.  ,  xiii. 

8mm  Films 

Most  of  our  8mm  films  are  in  cartridges.  They  have  accession 
numbers  also  but  they  are  preceded  by  FL.  In  order  to  distinguish 
between  a  regular  and  a  super  8,  we' merely  add  an  r  or  s  to  the 
number.  FL6r,  FLl2s,  etc. 

16mm  Films 

The  16mm  Captioned  Films  are  assigned  numbers  by  the  Media 
Distribution  Office.  We  add  an  F  before  each  number.  On  each  main 
ca'fi,  we  include  information  such  as  title,  b/w  or  color,  length,  a 
svTiop.r"',  grade  level  and  suggested  area  of  usage.  On  the  subject 
cards,  we  include  call  number,  subject  and  title.  The  color  band  is 
black.  Films  purchased  by  Kendall  School,  are  catalogued  the  same. 
Ihe  only  difference  is  the  call  number  which  is  preceded  by  a  KSF. 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Filmstrins  arc  assigned  space  numbers.  We  house  our  filmstrips  in 
drawere  which  are  divided  into  100  spaces  and  each  space  is  num- 
bered. The  drawer  itself  is  divided  into  two  sections,  therefore  there 
are  two  sets  of  numbers,  1-50  in  each  section.  The  first  drawer  is 
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labeled  A  on  the  left,  and  B  on  the  right.  The  filmstrips,  then,  have 
numbers  A-1,  A-2,  B-1,  B-2.  All  filmstrip  containers  have  these 
numbers  on  both  the  cover  and  the  bottom.  Each  filmstrip  is  pre- 
viewed so  that  it  can  be  catalogued  in  detail  in  order  to  ensure  cverj* 
possible  usage. 

As  stated  before,  these  cards  are  interfiled  in  the  general  card 
file,  with  two  exceptions.  The  16mm  film  cards  are  filed  separately 
because  we  are  not  satisfied  that  we  have  made  enough  subject  cards. 
We  feel  that  each  film  has  more  usable  information  and  so  we  keep 
adding  subject  cards.  Later  we  may  decide  to  interfile.  The  filmstrip 
cards  not  color  coded  because  we  started  this  system  long  after  we 
had  acquired  and  catalogued  an  extensive  filmstrip  collection;  be- 
sides, the  teachers  like  it  as  it  is. 

Pamphlets  are  catalogued  only  if  they  are  for  professional  use. 
We  have  a  short  form,  whereby  we  use  part  of  a  Dewey  number  and 
some  letters.  It  is  again,  a  system  which  we  devised.  It  is  simple  for 
us  to  use  and  retrieval  is  quick.  However,  it  needs  to  be  expanded 
and  some  kinks  need  to  be  ironed  out.  The  color  band  is  orange  for 
pamphlets. 

.  All  other  pamphlets  are  simply  filed  in  a  vertical  file  under  sub- 
jects which  nave  been  verified  arid  are  standard.  They  are  the  same 
subject  headings  which  are  used  on  all  our  materials.  See  and  See 
also  cards  in  the  main  catalog  refer  to  the  vertical  file. 

Our  check-out  system  is  quite  simple.  Books  are  checked  out  in 
the  usual  manner,  that  of  signing  one's  name  on  a  book  card.  All 
other  materials  are  checked  out  by  filling  in  the  proper  information 
on  printed  forms. 

We  consider  our  color-coded  system  to  be  quite  good,  but  we  are 
constantly  looking  for  better  and  more  efficient  ways  of  organizing 
materials.  One  of  our  goals  is  availability.  We  know  that  availa- 
bility is  the  key  to  usage  and  awareness  of  our  Media  Center  and 
with  this  knowledge,  we  hope  to  attain  and  retain  the  position  of 
"the  hub  of  Kendall  Schools  • 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  IN  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Joel  D.  Ziev,  Ed.  M.,  Director,  Educational  Media, 
American  School  for  the  Deaf 

Over  the  past  decade  the  function  of  Educ«tluhal  Media  has 
evolved  from  the  A-V  man  or  Librarian  po;  forming  a  relatively 
limited  function  in  education  to  the  Educational  Media  Specialist, 
responsible  for  a  strong  supportive  role  in  meeting  the  educntionnl 
needs  of  children.  This  change  has  been  brought  nlx>ut  by  a  clearer 
understanding  that  mediated  instruction  is  not  just  equipmont;  it  is 
an  active  relationship  between  learning  and  behavioral  objectiV^es, 
curriculum,  teachers,  and  media  specialist,  all  working  together  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  children.  The  Media  Speciulist  cannot 
work  independently  of  the  teacher  or  the  curriculum.  He  must  be 

Srepared  to  take  an  active  role  in  assisting  other  professionals  in 
etermining  the  appropriate  medium  for  reaching  established  ob- 
jectives and  working  directly  with  the  teacher  in  developing  the 
utilization  of  the  designated  medium. 


ERLC 
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DeT^rlti"^^^^^  A-erican  School  for  the 

tivo  unit.  TlPese  niens  in^^^^^^^  ndnunistrn- 

Upper  School  Library 

Prima rv  Library 

Pre-Pnmary  Library 

Captioned  Film  Depository 

Educational  Media  Center 

Teacher  Work  Rooms 

loS  "xo  S  flol  fii^  f  "  '''^  tianspnroncics.  8min  films  and  film 
fi;;do;i      th.  P'^*"'-''^  ""^  charts. 

more  convoniont  to  both  students  and  teachers  "  ^  " 
onilVe'fV""      these  rosourcps  now  available  to  the  educator  it  bo 
studj,  nl„ch  phases  Mil  for  inecrnction  between  tcneher  md  popn 
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or  between  pupil  and  pupil;  what  section  of  the  lesson  should  be 
designed  as  simulated  learning;  when  it  is  the  appropriate  time  for 
the  student  to  experiment;  to  visit  or  to  perform,  and  what  is  the 
ultimate  application  that  is  to  be  made  of  these  ideas  by  students." » 

An  Educational  Media  Department  must  be  organized  to  serve  the 
educational  needs  of  our  deaf  children.  We  must  effectively  merge 
the  Library  and  A-V  Center  into  a  single  unit  under  a  Me^ia  Spe- 
cialist who  must  be  prepared  to  work  in  all  areas  of  educational 
media.  This  individual  in  consultation  with  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  administrators  must  be  able  to  objectively  select  educational 
material,  both  print  and  non-print,  that  will  best  meet  the  learning 
needs  of  children.  (See  Fig.  1.)  If  the  appropriate  media  is  not 
available  then  this  specialist  must  be  able  to  design  original  mate- 
rials to  meet  these  specific  needs.  The  media  specialist,  therefore, 
must  have  a  comprehensive  Tcnowledge  of  Curriculum,  Library 
Science  and  production  technique,  and  ho  must  be  supported  by  a 
competent  production  and  clerical  start'.  (Fig.  2.) 

We  have  come  a  long  way  during  the  past  decade,  and  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go;  however,  we  have  dcvolopod  the  idea  that  media  is 
not  an  afterthought  in  instruction  but  rather  should  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  learning  process. 


ond  behaviowl  objectives 


^  Tfie  Librarian  ciraw9 
educational 


plan  Id  meet 
objective^ 


Te^cherocn5olt5  w((h  Libwion 
mafcriold    '  " 


^lutenj^  have 
^indepandenr 


106f.^?p'!*4Kl*)r^^"''"^**'"*'  ""^  Education-,  lo  VoUa  Review  (Sept. 
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A$5t  ^yficuTive  Pitectbr-Heodmqgfgr 


—  

TeAcbers-^-"'*  1edinicicvi6  <s====*^ 

Graphic  Arfisf 
Medw  Interns 
66trefery -Clerk 

BUSINESS  MEETING— SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 
OF  THE  DEAF 
MONDAY,  JUNE  28.  1971-LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Dr.  Ben  M. 
Schowe,  Jr.,  MSSD,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  asked  for  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Berkeley  meeting  by  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred Gay,  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  minutes  were  ap- 
proved as  read.  The  treasurer's  report  was  given  by  Henry  Buzzard, 
New  York  School  for  the  Deaf,  \ATiite  Plains,  and  was  approved. 
Mr.  Buzzard  accepted  payment  of  dues  for  the  coming  two  year 

^°D?f  Schowe  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Lucille  Pendell.  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege librarian,  is  working  on  an  idea  of  central  dissemination  of 
library  catalog  cards  for  all  media. 
Reports  were  made  from  the  following  standing  committees: 

Membership 

The  chairman,  Jklrs.  Agnes  Orr,  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  has  collected  a  list  of  all  the  media  people  she  knew  and  she 
asked  for  additions  to  the  list.  One  year,  she  sent  out  a  jitter  to 
them,  asking  them  to  come  to  our  meeting,  and  the  Newsletter  was 
sent  to  them  this  year.  The  list  is  a  sort  of  prospect  list,  not  a  list 
of  people  eligible  to  vote,  though  some  have  joined  and  are  eligible. 

Program 

The  chairman,  llrs.  Anna  Huff,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf, 
reported  that  her  committee  has  completed  its  duties— the  program 
was  presented  during  the  morning  session.  Mrs.  Huff,  automatical!} 
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moves  from  her  office  of  president-elect  to  become  the  next  president 
of  SLD. 

PuBuc  Relatioks 

Dr.  Schowe  reported  for  the  chairman,  Sister  Rose  Veronica, 
Chevrus  High  School,  Boston.  Sr.  Rose  has  worked  faithfully  with 
our  Newsletter  for  the  entire  six  years  of  our  organization's  exis- 
tence, but  she  has  now  decided  that  she  must  resijrn  as  chairman  and 
editor.  One  issue  of  the  Xewsletter  carried  the  history  and  purpose 
of  SLD,  written  by  Mrs.  Gay. 

Old  business  was  asked  for,  and  Mrs.  Orr  encouraged  all  those 
present  to  join  SLD,  and  to  solicit  member^^bip  among  their  friends. 

Under  new  business,  there  was  a  brief  discussion  of  a  new  con- 
stitution that  will  include  both  librarians  and  media  specialists. 
Mrs.  HufT  moved  that  we  meet  Tuesday,  June  29,  to  work  more  on 
the  constitution.  Motion  carried  . 

The  nominating  committee  chairman,  ^Irs.  Gay,  reported  that  the 
following  had  accepted  nominations  for  offices : 

President-elect — George  Propp,  Midwest  Media  Center,  Lincoln; 

Bill  Stark,  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Secretary — Mrs.  Ann  Bennett,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Treasurer — ^Mrs.  CaSandra  Ramev,  Alabama  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Nominations  from  the  floor  were: 
President-elect — None. 

Secretary — Robert  Wills,  Kansas  ScIjooI  for  the  Deaf. 

Treasurer — Henry  Buzzard,  New  York  School  for  thu  Deaf. 
Officers  elected  were : 

President-elect — Georjre  Propp. 

Secretary — Robert  Wills. 

Treasurer — Henry  Buzzard. 
Meeting  adjourned. 

Miij)RF.D  Gat,  Secretary. 

Principals  and  Supervising  Teachers  (10:30  a.in.-4  p.m.)  Upper  School  Library 

Chairman:  WltiflcUl  McCliord,  Jr.,  PrIiiclDiiI.  Kentucky  S<'hool  for  the  Deaf. 
10:30  n.m.-ll:15  a.m.  **To\card  Creating  Effective  Learning  Environments  at 

the  Model  Seeondary  Sehool  for  the  Deaf.  Rene  Kleliger,  Coordinator  of  In* 

structlon.  Model  Secondary  Sctiool  for  the  Donf. 
11 :15  n.m.-ll  :45  a.m.  Question-Answer  Period. 

1:30  p.nj.-2:30  p.m.  ''Organization  and  Administration  of  ETV-CCTV  in  SehooU 

for  the  Deaf,**  H.  G.  RoyaU,  Assistant  Suiwrliitendent,  North  Carolina  School 

for  the  Deaf,  Morfointon. 
2:30  p.nj.-4  i).in.  "The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Parent  Education  at 

the  Carver  Sehool  for  the  Deaf**  Steve  L.  Mathis,  III,  Principal,  Carver  School 

for  the  Deaf,  Gambrllls,  Maryland. 

TOWARD  CREATING  EFFECTIVE  LEARNING  ENVIRON- 
MENTS AT  THE  MODEL  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

Patricia  Rene  Kidi^r,  M.  A.,  Coordinator  of  Instruction,  Model 
Secondary  Scliool  for  the  Deaf 

The  nature  of  MSSD,  after  ten  months  of  operation,  remains 
somethinjr  of  an  amorplioiis*  still  unrealized  concept.  It  is  impossible 
O  to  tell,  after  such  a  short  testing  period,  what  all  the  ramifications 
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and  problems  arc  in  such  an  cxpcrimontal  school  where  contimiallv 
unfoldincr  situations  nuike  it  the  jrroat  adventure  it  is. 

In  tliis  paper  I  will  try  to  jrive  you  a  brief  sketch  of  the  school 
population  and  orjrani/.ational  structure;  an  overview  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Division  of  Instruction,  and  a  sunimarv  of  the  school 


You  must,  however,  keep  in  mind  Allen's  law  that  '•cven-thin<' 
IS  more  complicated  than  it  seems  to  most  people."  so  that  vou 
realize  the  difTiciilty  and  at  times  iinpossihilitv  of  capturinfr  in  a 
brief  paper  the  life  history  of  a  new  and  c.xperimental  school 

The  acrreemcnt  between  Gallaudet  Collecre  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  requires  that  ^FSSD  operate  "a 
model  secondary  school  for  the  deaf  for  the  purpose  of  providin^^ 
day  and  residential  facilities  for  secondary  education  for  persons 
who  are  deaf,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  collejre  and  other  ad- 
vanced study  and  to  provide  an  exemplary  comprchemivc  secondary 
school  procrram,  the  objectives  of  which  \vill  incliid:^  preparation  of 
students  to  the  mnxiinuin  extent  po.ssil)le  to  be  independent  and 
contributinjr  meinbei-s  of  society,  at  their  respective  levels  of  func- 
tioning, upon  completion  of  the  pro^rram."  (/) 

The  basic  requirements  for  the  student  population  are:  fl)  live 
in  the  five  state  area  surrouiidiiifr  the  District  of  Columbia  (2)  have 
at  east  a  70dh  hearin«r  loss  in  the  better  ear  (3)  i-ead  on  at  least 
a  third  ^n-ado  level  (4)  be  14  years  of  njre  and  have  completed  an 
eighth  <ri;ade  education  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  and  (5)  have  no 
other  major  physical  handicap  except  deafness. 

This  year  we  accepted  eijrhty  students  ranjrinjr  from  14  to  21 
years  of  atre  with  the  mean  a«ro  bein<r  10.3.  The  avern^^e  reading' 
level  was  about  fifth  trrade.  The  majority  of  the  students  were  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  ^farvland;  other  state  areas,  how- 
ever, were  represented.  They  came  to  us  from  every  tvpe  of  educa- 
tional facility,  but  the  majority  had  a  rather  lu«rhlv  structured 
and  supervised  educational  experience. 

Most  of  the  staff  were  as  new  to  the  school  as  the  students.  The 
majority  \yere  hired  July  1.  1070.  and  were  involved  in  a  summer 
staff  development  pmtrrain.  Generally,  the  teachers  were  expe- 
rienced hifrh  school  teachers  with  a  ina.eter's  dejrrec  in  the  subject 
which  they  would  teach.  Althoutrh  a  few  had  a  master's  dejrree  in 
Special  Education  of  the  Deaf,  nevertheless,  for  most,  September 
would  brinfr  the  first  experience  in  teachin^r  deaf  students.  Out  of 
last  years  teachinjr  staff  of  .33,  7  were  deaf. 

The  operatinjr  structure  of  the  school  falls  into  four  divisions 
under  Dr.  Doin  Hicks,  the  ^fSSD  Director;  the  Division  of  Pro- 
fessional Services;  Division  of  Instructional  Systems  and  ^fedia; 
Division  of  Research.  Evaluation  and  Curriculum  Development:  and 
the  Division  of  Instniction.  Generally  speakinjr.  the  fii-st  three  divi- 
sions act  m  a  .service  capacity  to  the  Division  of  Instruction. 

Recnuso  the  major  portion  of  my  paper  concerns  the  Division  of 
Instruction.  I  would  first  like  to  make  a  few  comments  about  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  departments  under  the  other  divisions. 
Their  services,  liowever,  go  far  Iwyond  the  brief  remarks  of  this 
paiMJn 


year. 
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The  Division  of  Professional  Services  is  headed  by  ^Ir.  Victor 
Galloway.  The  services  provided  presently  by  this  Division  arc  (1) 
Hearinp  and  Speech  Services:  (2)  Counseling  program;  (3)  Stu- 
dent Health  Services;  (4)  Social  Services;  (5)  Rraidence  Hall 
Counseling  and  ^lanagenient,  and  (C)  School  Admissions. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  Hearing  and  Speech  department  are: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  those  skills  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
reach  his  potential  for  meaningful  receptive  communication  through 
the  optimum  use  of  auditory  mid  visual  channels. 

(6)  Acquisition  of  those' skills  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
develop  his  potential  for  communication  through  all  of  the  expres- 
sive modalities.  .    .     .      i  •  i 

(c)  Recognition  of  those  areas  of  communication  in  which  ne 
functions  effectively  and  those  areas  which  limit  effective  commu- 
nication. .  , 

(d)  Independent  use  of  these  acquired  receptive  and  expressive 
skills  for  inaintenanco  and  iniprovenient  of  coninuniication. 

(e)  Development  of  the  confidence  to  utilize  his  acquired  commu- 
nicative skills,  receptive  and  expressive,  in  situations  with  the  nor- 
mal hearing  and/or  deaf.  v    i     •  • 

Audiological  and  speech  evaluations  were  made  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  school  year.  Every  student  has  si)eech  therapy  for 
at  least  40  minutes  a  \veek.  One  20  minute  session  each  week  is 
devoted  to  auditory  training  while  the  other  session  is  devoted  to 
voice,  articulation,*  hmguage,  and  general  speech  exercises.  In  a 
continuing  effort  to  correlate  speech  and  hearing  services  with  in- 
structional services,  the  department  has  taken  steps  to  p!^""^^^^^ 
close  working  relationships  with  the  various  departments  of  ^ISbD. 
Speech  therapists  are  actively  involved  in  the  subject  areas.  They 
have  worked  with  the  English  Department  in  preparing  students 
for  panel  discussions  and  with  the  Drama  depailment  in  preparing 

plays.  .     1   ,       i.-  ^1 

The  initial  involvement  of  the  Counselor  consisted  of  meeting  the 
students  both  in  groups  and  on  an  individual  basis.  Personal  ad- 
justment counseling  has  l>een  identified  as  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Counselor.  To  better  serve  this  end  students  iwv  permitted  not 
only  to  schedule  time  for  counseling,  but  also  to  stop  in  when  they 
have  the  free  time  and/or  the  need.  The  group  meetings  arc,  of 
course,  regularly  scheduled. 

The  Counselor  administered  an  altered  form  (language)  of  the 
Moonev  Problem  Check  List  to  the  students  involved  in  the  group 
counseiing  sessions  in  September,  The  test  was  administered  again 
in  February  to  see  if  any  changes  in  the  number  and  type  of  prob- 
lems were  evident.  The  results  have  been  partially  analyzed  and,  m 
terms  of  nimil>er  of  problems,  the  mean  decreased  from  42.3  to  32.2. 
As  well  as  reinforcing  onr  impression  that  something  is  happening 
in  these  groups,  the  results  of  the  Mooney  have  also  proved  useful 
in  individual  counseling,  conferences,  and  staflings  on  particular 

students.  r^^^^T^  •  ^  j 

One  of  the  areas  of  major  emphasis  at  AlSSD  is  a  concerted 
effort  to  augment  desirable  change  in  the  student  body.  At  ^ISSD, 
the  program  is  designed  to  maximize  positive  feelings  of  self-aware- 
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niinntc  module,  with  each  "period"  bein;r  some  multiple  of  20  min- 
utes. During?  the  year  the  schedule  was  changed  three  times  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  developiu«j:  program. 

UndcM*  the  present  schedule,  students  aiul  stafi  have  donuts  and 
coffee  together  from  !);00-n;20  a.m.  At  0:20  classes  begin  and  con- 
tinue until  12:40  with  a  few  running  until  1:150.  The  course  olTer- 
ings  during  this  time  are  English,  Mnthenuities,  Social^  Studie.^, 
Spanishj  Science,  Home  Economics,  Di'unuu  Busiue?s  Education, 
Speech,  Art  and  Physical  Education.  The  three  conumter-assistcd 
instruction  programs',  one  in  basic  mathematics,  one  in  logic,  and 
oue  in  English  grauunar,  are  available  on  the  computer  terminals 
throughout  the  day. 

Tn  the  afternoons  the  students  are  free  to  sign  up  for  various 
activities  niul  mini-voiirses.  Examples  of  some  of  these  activities 
i;ve:  Xaticmal  Theatre  of  the  Deaf  workshop,  glass  blowing,  si^eeial 
projects  connected  with  their  nu)rning  subjects,  field  trips,  driv(»r\s 
education,  swinuniiig,  etc. 

The  basic  philosophy  of  the  Division  of  Instruction  implies  the 
right  to  dare,  to  experiment  with  the  miknown  potentialities  of  the 
deaf  student,  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  an  unstrnctuivd  and 
relatively  uncontrolled  learning  situation  will  lead  to  mental  and 
emotional  stability  ami  to  explore  whetluu*  such  naturalness  of  the 
learning  environment  will  effect  a  genuine  and  enduring  balance 
of  the  lunnan  spirit. 

Through  a  total  integration  of  formal  and  incidental  learning, 
the  school  hopes  to  appi*oximate  the  spontaneous  learning  expe- 
riences of  students  with  normal  hearing.  Characterized  by  comfort- 
able and  unrestricted  communication  methodology,  MSSD  seeks. to 
provide  in  an  atmosphere  of  open  space  and  action: 

(1)  a  spirit  of  luituralness  among  both  faculty  and  students 

(2)  an  educational  program  with  a  natural  balance  of  the  af- 
fective and  cognitive  which  center  on  the  deaf  student 

(3)  an  acceptance  of  the  student  as  a  person 

(4)  the  accentnnce  of  noise  and  nun-enuuit  as  natural  situations 
for  youtn  rather  than  enforced  oider  ami  control. 

The  school  believers  that  the  most  socially  useful  learning  in  the 
modern  world  is  process  learning.  Diiring  a  recent  AYhite  House 
Conference  on  Children,  one  working  paper  found  that  "ours  is  the 
llrst  generation  to  have  achieved  the  Socratic  wisdom  of  knowing 
tliat  we  do  not  know  the  world  in  which  our  children  will  live."  (3) 
Therefore  the  school  essentially  pronu)tes  the  inf|niry  and  problem- 
solving  approach  from  which  a  student  can  learn  how  to  learn 
about  that  which  is  ludcnown.  Deaf  students  especially  need  to  dis- 
cipline tlieir  thinking  in  terms  of  alternatives  and  to  recognize 
existing  knowledge  as  imperfect  ami  incomplete. 

Among  innovative  considerations  wiiicb  coi>tinue  to  undergo  dis- 
cussion and  change  among  both  faculty  and  students  are: 


ilSSD  places  the  emphasis  on  the  individual  student  so  that 
school  ceases  to  be  a  "by-the-bell",  '•by-the-grade"  affair.  Education 
becomes  the  individual  responsibility  of  thf;  student  and  may  be 
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appronclicd  from  the  point  of  his  own  particular,  unique  needs,  at 
his  own  pace,  and  in  the  developmental  sc<|uence  which  he  eventually 
finds  most  suitable  for  his  kind  of  learnin«^^  It  is  the  teachers'  re- 
sponsibility to  hwWd  ctmtinnity  between  the  interests  of  the  learner 
and  the  standards  of  excellence  whieh  transcend  the  immediate  de- 
sires of  the  less  mature. 

2.  Flkxiulk  scHKnurJXo,  instructiox.m.  i'ackagi-:  mook 

This  iiuiovative  approach  permits  the  filowei-  student  to  continue 
at  his  level  without  lH)lding  baek  the  quiiker  or  more  a*r;>  essivo 
Iearnei*s. 

J).  Oi'KK  iJunxiN«;  Aia;.\s 

The  avoidance  of  walled  classi-ooms  per  so  h\  the  new  school  ap- 
pears to  he  workable  an<l  ed'ective.  This  aspect  of  the  structure 
arises  from  an  assumption  that  deaf  students  nceil  to  acquire  ahility 
to  screen  out  visual  distractions  and  develop  concentration  in  a 
manner  somewhat  auala;L^ous  to  the  sound  and  noise  mouitorm<r  of 
the  lieariuy  student.  Academic  activity  hecomcs  worksbo])-orieutod 
with  small  *rrou]^s  seattcretl  in  the  varioiis  subjr'ct  matter  areas  aiul 
in  other  open  portions  of  the  school. 

1 .        UN  I  N(:-(  li:N'n;ia:i)  IM 1 1  i.os(  u'l  i  v 

Under  such  a  rationale,  both  teacher  aiul  stiuleut  find  it  neces- 
sary to  mak(»  certain  adjustments.  The  students  are  be«riuiuu«;  to 
realize  that  motivation  can  he  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  self-concept, 
and  are  acquirin*!:  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  aiul  direction  as  they 
move  throu<rh  the  various  instructional  packa<«:es,  school  activities, 
and  informal  conversational  j^ive-and-take  with  one  another  and 
with  members  of  the  school  stall*.  We  have  no  precise  foruuila  for 
the  kind  of  teacher  w-e  want  at  MSSl),  but  there  are  some  reco*^- 
ni/able  (pialities  which  seem  to  characteiize  the  best  teachers.  "lie 
will  not  be  much  of  a  talker,  rather  a  listener;  net  much  of  an 
answerer,  rather  a  questioner;  not  much  of  a  tester,  I'ather  a  re- 
warder.  Not  much  of  a  resti  ictor,  rather  an  oi)euer.  His  work  will 
consist  lar«rely  of  (lesi«rninii:  an  environment  in  which  hi«^h  school 
students  can  learn  how  to  ask  (piestious,  how  to  distin<ruish  between 
relevant  and  irrelevant  questions;  how  to  invent  methods  of  (lud- 
ing  answers  to  those  (piestions,  how  to  develop  the  capacity  to  con- 
duct inquiries  with  vigor,  and  to  apply  the  results  of  their  work  to 
some  vital  aspect  of  their  lives."  (^) 

5.  Evaluation' 

The  evaluation  of  goal  achievements  has  too  long  been  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  teacher  alone.  Many  of  them  assume  that  successfal 
achievement  of  goals  by  the  student  is  teacher  success  while  failure 
to  achieve  those  goals  is  whoUy  stud  »  t  failure.  As  Silberman  points 
out  in  his  book  Crisis  in  the  ClasHro(ynu  we  need  to  "concentrate  on 
how  to  make  evaluation  serve  the  ends  of  education,  instead  of  being 
an  end  in  itself.-''  (5)  Evaluation  should  be  for  the  teachei^s  a  meas- 
ure of  their  eU'ectiveness  in  achieving  their  objectives;  for  the  school. 
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|)io<vs  ;nul  put  the  world  \mrk  lo«frtlH'r  mhu  do  not  IioIIum*  \w  M^aiii 
until  you  linislu'd."  Tlir  littio  \ny\'  spivads  the  |)im»s  out  on 

tlic  floor  ami  hcijfins.  In  K'ss  than  uo  tinn;  al  all  lu»  has  tlio  \vorKI 
all  to«roth(M'  aud  l»rin«rs  it  to  his  I'atluM-.  NccdK-ss  to  say.  tlu*  fatlior 
is  astonished.  ''JIow  did  ytni  jrH  it  dour  so  Tasl  ("  "Woll.--  says  tho 
littio  hoy.  ^'I  notioMl  that  tluMv  was  a  picture  of  a  man  on  tho  back 
ami  1  thou^rht  if  f  ;fot  the  man  hark  to«fether  the  worhl  would 
talvv  care  of  itsell'."  1  thiuU  that  is  what  we  are  ahout  at  MSSD: 
«rHtin;r  the  man  to^rether;  aud  loavinj:  to  his  char^ro  tho  task  of 
*'reat  in«r  a  better  world. 
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In  ivs|)onilin«r  to  the  re(|uest  of  iual<in«r  a  presentation  to  the  con- 
veidion  aln)nt  the  orirani/at iou  ami  adniinistraticni  of  educational 
television.  I  proceeded  to  do  precisely  what  almost  sinv  other  person 
would  ilo  in  a  similar  situation:  1  reviewed  the  existin^r  literature. 
.Subsecpientiy,  I  concluded  that  literature  of  this  nature  is  not  ayail- 
abh^  because  of  the  veritable  lack  ol'  the  use  ol'  educational  television 
within  schools  for  the  deal".  1  will  n(»t  attempt  to  desijrn  a  closed- 
circuit  educational  television  system  for  yon.  Kather.  T  will  irivo 
you  ideas  and  su«r^f<'St  ions  as  to  what  you  may  expect  from  such  a 
pro!j:rani  and  the  ])ossible  «roals  for  which  you  shonUl  eventually 
strive. 

This  lack  of  real  educational  television  a|»plication  within  schools 
for  the  ileaf  api)ears  to  sttMU  from  two  prime  factors.  The  first  is 
a  reluctance  to  orijrinate  conuuitment.  aud  the  seeoiul  is  a  seem- 
iu«:ly  linaucial  deprivation.  Most  of  ns  reeo«rin/('  the  obvious  virtues 
attainable  through  the  euiployuieiit  of  educational  television  in 
schools  for  the  deaf:  however,  we  have  assumed  that  our  institu- 
tions arc  (00  little,  too  bijr.  or  soniewlien^  in  between.  We  then  as- 
sume that  we  cannot  initiate  such  a  pro«zraiu.  Kither  we  are  waitiuj: 
for  the  appearance  of  more  n-seareli  within  thin  lield.  or  we  |)re- 
suiiie  that  it  is  an  cNpense  with  which  we  cannot  beeomo  involved. 
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siS,,ri;,-  Si  l- 
tliesn  same  pnonle  wi|  lo,i    '[fl.  „n,  '  "^^'".""stiatioi.,  and 
circuit  svsfPm  n,.,i  ^ff  "      }■  ""-^  dcsipninp  a  cIospcI- 

campus,  in  town,  and  on  field  tiin<5?  W  o  if .  r   ."^''"'""P  on  the 
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iilx.ve  iii.'iitioiipd  (|iicstioii-i  iiiv  obviously  oik'S  wbi.li  only  the  nd- 
niiiiistnitors  ami  iiicdiu  sn.-.  iiilisl.s  of  u  f.'ivoii  school  niii  niiswiM-. 

|{(.ciiiii=p  television  oqinnnient  is  e.xpensivf,  very  few  ol  ns  ciUi 
alVord  to  bejiiii  work  with  a  complete  closed-eirciiit  system  ami  u 
fully  e(iuipi)ed  studio.  It  is  api)arent  that  a  certain  "H'oiiiit  ot 
.'i-owiii"  and  bnildiiif:  on  existiiifi  eqnipiiieiit  iiiiist  oeeiir.  11  there 

an  iiiUiiil  purchase  of  a  camera,  a  monitor,  and  a  ivcorder,  this 
must  be  preceded  hv  a  feasible  i)laii  which  insures  that,  the  facilities 
i)iiivlinsed  will  not  be  reidaced  the  following;  year  by  an  iiieoui- 
patible  i)iece  of  e(piii)iiieiit.  Television  iiiacliiiiery  is  highly  iiiconi- 
patihle  from  brand  name  to  brand  name,  and  this  is  one  facet,  ot 
the  pro-vrain  \vlii.;li  needs  consideration.  For  example,  one  eaiiiiot 
run  a  i.'.-iiicli  Concord  tape  on  a  i.Viiidi  Ampex  recorder.  AMiv  then 
piireliasT  a  portable  unit  which  will  cost  nearly  $2,500  if  it  will  not 
be  eoiniiatible  with  vour  fuliiiv  television  plans?  It  is  Imanciallv 
sound  to  be.'iii  with  ''^nnd  e(|iiipnieiit  as  a  foundation  winch  can  be 
expanded  so  that  the  liiial  pmduet  will  residt  in  the  pi-ojjrani  iin- 

"'a.s  oiuT'iiioves  thron^'h  the  i^rocc'ss  of  bnildin?!  workable  projri-ani 
with  existiiifi  eqnipmeiil.  lie  will  definitely  become  involved  with 
the  development  of  a  closed-eircnit  system.  At  the  ^oi-t';,,^,"'""''";' 
School  for  the  Deaf,  we  have  installed  what  is  called  a  CAi  V  (cable 
television)  closed-circuit  svsteni.  Our  local  cable  television  station 
briii"S  1  outlet  to  the  school,  and  from  that  sinjile  outlet  which 
tniiisinits  13  stations,  we  aniplifv  and  distribute  its  si<,Mmls  tlimu^h 
iiiider<rroiiiid  cables  to  some  200  existin<r  outlets  in  the  sciiool.  We 
have  the  ability  to  iiiterriiiU  three  of  the  low-band  channels  in  oi-der 
to  incorporate'  the  utilization  of  them  within  our  .schools  closetl- 
ciiTuit  system.  CATV  is  only  one  of  many  fniictioiial  antenna  sys- 
tems wliich  can  be  u-sed.  The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf  has  a 
.siiifiuhir  antenna  tower  which  picks  up  i-cfiiilar  tclcyisioii  si;;iials  iii 
the  same  manner  that  aiiv  home  roof  antenna  would,  llieir  Tticih- 
ties  aiuidifv  and  distribiite  these  sifinals  to  the  cxistm-,'  television 
sets  within'tho  school.  Tii  addition  to  this,  they  arc  also  able  to  cut 
into  the  cable  or  the  clo.sed-circiiit  systems  in  order  to  vary  the  types 
of  programs  available  for  viewiii?.  . 

Immediately  followiiifr  the  initial  piircnase  of  eqiiipiuent,  it  is 
es-sential  to  hire  a  television  specialist  who  should  initiate  a  traiiiiii;; 
pro-rram  desijxned  to  work  with  staff  members  and  students  in  the 
iitilT/.ation  of  this  equipment  to  its  fullest  advantage.  Much  to  iiiy 
amazement.  I  have  discovered  that  pcr.«ons  niajornifr  in  dii-ectioii 
and  production  of  radio.  TV.  and  motion  pictures  and  currently 
•rradiiatin<r  from  our  coUefres  and  universities  have  learned  tbiiips 
other  than  liow  to  shout  "rollenv\  "take  five",  and  "cut. '  lliese 
"radiiates  know  what  operational  television  is  about.  They  ai-e 
hi'dilv  skilled  people  trained  to  know  the  value  and  u.se  of  f.'ood 
teievisioii  ecpiipment.  Tliev  have  advanced  far  beyond  the  ]uveiiile 
"play  with  TV"  attitude!  They  arc  vitally  aware  of  the  trcnieii- 
d'ai.s  educational  impacts  that  television  has,  and  they  possess  the 
kuowledfie  with  which  to  produce  the  same  liifih  (luality.  lufrhlv 
entertaimup  programs  we  arc  accustomed  to  on  rc<riilar  commercial 
television.  Our  t'cncliers  and  students  arc  not  unenlightened.  If  wc 
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m,,»M„.  ,.„„.,1„„nnt..  „„„iv,„ins.  „  ,..„„. 

1  l.nvi.  piTviouslv  st.jto.l  tl.nt  wo  ,.M„„ot  oxpoct  ...li,r:,t..,N  of  tl.o 

It  11. vs..  two  j.,.opl,,  at  onos  .lispoS:,!.  tl„.  .s.-Ik.,1  i  o  v      ^1  I 
<•;  l'"l..l. tv  to  op,.,,,,..     t,.l,M  isio„  svslon,  wl.idMs   o  n  a  ,1  o  V' 

Ic.ir.  tlio  ^ocatlo^al  slio|)S  havo  hcoii  ostiihlishcl  boraii^o  of  o 
<•.;. Is  P.«(.„l.ar  to  tl.at  .sd.ool.  Tins  san.o  philosopl  v  S  Id  ho  nZ 
pl..-(I  to  oMos  ox.st.n^r  u.l,.vi.sion  facilitios  Win-  not  t  m    lu  toll 
vii'.on  pro.Iuc(.,/,  ,rcrtor  UUo  a  vocational  ela.Jsroo ./  ^  oh TTo" 
IS  rapal.lo  of  toaolnnjr  tl.o  studonts  Low  to  oporat o  h  lovis  on  o m.ii 
'.cnt  .nalce  props,  do  art  u  orlc,  writo  scripts/   U  in  d^^^^ 

t.-auu„.r  have  tl.o  opportunity  to  sco  what  thoy  han^.o! 
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*'sfnsitivit y  cImss*'  wiiliin  itself,  complcto  with  sellVritii-ism  and 
si'ir-improvciiKMit.  It  is  a  fart  that  a  toachcr.  a  stndcht.  or  a  tcachcr- 
in-t  raifiinjr.  <riv(Mi  oppoii unity  to  rhan^re  the  past  hy  (h)in;i  an- 
other tape  ar.d  improvinL^  it.  uill  junip  at  the  chanee.  C.'onuuunira- 
tion.  methods,  plannin*:.  lOn^rlish — all  will  improve  and  new  iih^as 
will  he  retained  for  futui-e  use. 

\'('ry  few  of  our  rolle«re  preparatory  el  asses  need  two  fnll  years 
(»f  vocational  work  in  printin^r  and/or  in  1.  H.  especially  if  they 
are  to  i'onliinie  their  »eademic  careers.  Ft  is  only  lo*ricnl  to  reason 
that  these  students  will  ^^ain  more  i)enelit  from  heiufr  exposed  to 
classes  (»l  television  media.  The  schedulin<r  of  students  into  such 
classes  will  srrve  a  dual  purpose  inasnmch  as  it  takes  num  power  to 
proihice  TV  |)rojrrams.  ami  this  is  nnuipower.  The  e(|uipment  itself 
v:\]\  dictate  the  liuutations  of  the  system:  how(!ver,  if  one  has 
fl(*xil)le  ei|uipment.  a  specialist  to  operate  it.  students  as  man  power, 
and  the  entire  world  as  a  sta«re.  there  are  no  limitations  as  to  what 
can  l>e  dom*. 

There  is  no  reason  that  a  school  for  the  deaf  cannot  acquire  a 
tremendous  amount  of  free  ecpiipiuent.  Our  school  wrote  letters  to 
almost  every  television  station  in  North  Carolina:  conse(pu»utly. 
we  were  ahle  to  ohtain  tripods.  canuMMs.  and  nmltiplexers.  Sonu» 
pieces  were  not  compatihh*  or  feasihlo.  hut  others  saved  us  thousands 
of  dollars.  With  a  Tdm  chain,  a  television  station  heeonu'S  flexilde 
(Mn)nirli  to  put  re^rnhn*  captioned  lilms  on  television.  We  have  vir- 
tually heconie  an  "X.C.S.D.  Thursday  uiLdit  at  the  movies.'*  With 
a  captiouinir  device  one  has  ein)u;jh  flexihility  to  tape  directly  froni 
conuuercial  television,  caption  it.  and  hold  it  for  later  use.  Thus 
throutrh  the  use  of  this  equipinent.  pro<rrams  alwmt  dru<rs.  sex. 
(locuincutaries — all  hecome  capt iom-d  lilms.  A  perinaneid  studio 
facility  makes  it  possihh*  to  produi-e  live  interviews  and  proirranis 
of  top  (|u:dity.  l\v  ulili/.in;:  three  channels  of  a  closed-oireuit  sys- 
tem ami  three  recorders,  one  is  ahle  to  produce  three  proirranis 
sinndtaiH'onsly.  Such  a  need  arises  in  a  lar;re  school  when  ow  de- 
sires total  involvement  at  all  academii?  levels  from  pre-school  tlnouirh 
hitrh  school.  These  are  merely  a  few  sni:*re?tions  as  to  the  versatility 
of  a  television  system  within  w  school  for  the  (h'af.  ^[nch  of  the 
electronic  e(|uipment  and  technical  desiL^i  for  a  oloseihcircuit  sys- 
tem can  he  found  in  Dr.  Williain  1>,  Jackson  and  Jack  (lofortlrs 
hook  Sf/f/ffrf</fO)i-s  t/f)(f  GuUleline^'i  for  Per(*hjpmf*n/  of  Telcritilo)) 
Fanltttvii  tn  School*^  for  fhe  Deaf  (i0(»8).  This  puhlication  deols  not 
only  with  classroom  an<l  campus  systems,  hut  also  with  re<rioinil 
sysiems  to  which  we  now  have  access.  The  Southern  T{e<rional  ^Nfedia 
Center  for  the  Deaf  in  Kimxvillo.  Tennessee  has  the  facilities  jind 
personnel  to  copy  a  tapi»  for  any  other  school  foi*  the  deaf  which 
possesses  currently  existiuir  e([uipment.  The  television  facilities  at 
the  North  Caroliiui  S'*nool  for  the  Deaf  are  not  compatihle  with 
the  television  equipment  liere  in  Little  Rock  hecause  wo  have  1-inch 
IVC  8()0  color  recorders  and  this  school  has  ^/{.-inch  Concord  re- 
cordor.s:  therefore,  in  onler  to  make  a  tape  cxclnniire  profrrani  i)os- 
siblo,  it  was  neoessary  for  the  Southern  Keffional  ^^edia  Center  to 
dcsi;rn  a  facility  which  could  duh  tapes  |>roducou  at  our  school  onto 
hhink  tapes  from  the  Ai'kausas  School  which  in  turn  makes  it  i)os- 
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All  of  luv  rPiiuiiK-s  liavc  Ih'pm  lUiulc.  witli  a  shidio  f.icilitv  in  mi...] 
I  iun  cm,v,„m|  that  any  sc-l.ool  lor  ll.e  deaf  tlu.t  c"u   ,  ImV  o 
tl.K  initial  poininitinoiit  to  bocoinn  involved  wi  h  c ' i  r 

ioiiil  W  V  .  •  ^'^'"•'"'r^''''  television  studio  Mhicl.  is  f unc- 
M-  •  .  to^l  ^  ,  l"''"'""<'''t  ono.  Tl.P  np«-  studio  will  l  o 
n..;^l.i.oa.lVnin;.";p^^^ 

IV, "  s';''cvni'      ^''-^     (^-"'i"' sells'^  fo.  ti.o 

is  a  ivlaiivHv  ;,,  .,11  "IV^"""  ""^""'")  sy^f"'"-  ^roipMuton 

...iles  aw^v  h/  S^^^^^^^^^^  coniinoirial  stntioiT  is  fin 

telPvisio  ,  -Jta  on  ;  o^'':;.i^"''^''  <^  •'!•""•";•  =  'l'"  ""aivst  odncational 
Tlin    ,  l.inT     •  •         ""lesawav  in  niwiishom.  Xoitli  Camliii-. 

Sou  'rVn 

■powpi-:  tliPiVfo  i  "  '-"•"Plelo  MastP  of  hioadcast  " 

oliaiiMcLPlpaso  rCn  p  fhnV  n  l  ..^^       coiumPicial  or  odncational 
TV        ,  "■'=?^,"^'n""'\'^'  iliat  all  pro-rrains  orisr  nated  from  VPSD 
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Til  this  pnpor  T  hiwv  provided  yon  wilh  S('\Tnil  idojis  as  to  what 
<*5in  ho  doiio  with  odiinitioiuil  hdevision  on  a  ifh).S(?(l-cipciiit  basis.  T 
have  also  whxUnl  m  soiiio  moasiiiT  what  tho  Xoith  Carolina  School 
for  the  IkMif  IS  artiially  doiii;r  witli  television.  If  oiilv  ono  thonjrht 
W(M-(i  to  remain  with  von,  1  would  wish  it  to  ho  that  t'horo  aro  aI)so- 
liitoly  no  limitations  as  to  what  can  dovolop  from  tlio  intollijront 
list  of  odnoatioiial  t(dovisioii  within  .schools  for  tho  doaf.  Wo  at'^tlic 
North  (.•arolina  School  arc  in  tho  infant  sta«r(»s  as  far  as  television 
IS  coneorned,  and  W(»  boliovc  that  tho  tliiii«rs  montionod  luM-oin  will 
1)0  coniplotek  obsolete  in  five  years.  We  intend  to  koop  our  odiicii- 
tioiial  television  system  luovinjr  forward  at  a  pace  which  will  insure 
this  obsolescence.  Up  to  now  our  investment  has  boon  less  than 
9100.000  and  f  deliuitely  fool  voii  will  fuid,  as  wc  did,  that  it  is 
well  worth  tho  expouso. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PARENT 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  CARVER  SCHOOL  FOH  THE  DEAF 

Stove  L.  >rathis,  TIL  >r.  Ed.,  Principal 
iNTKonucrioN 

A  projrram  of  «rui(hiiico  and  coiiiisoliiiir  for  paioiits  of  deaf  ehil- 
dreu  has  been  roeo^nii/.ed  by  authorities  in  the  profession  as  an  im- 
portant elonioiit  of  an  ofFective  educational  pro;rraiii.  The  jrrowiiur 
niiiiibor  of  parent  education  pro;rnnus  in  our  schools  attests  to  the 
iiicrcnsiii^,^  reco^fiiitioii  of  the  role  of  parents  iu  tho  wholcsoiuo  do- 
volopiiioiit  of  their  deaf  child.  The  term  "parent  education''  has 
l>ocii  iisod  hmadly  to  describe  a  varietv  of  activities  iuvolviiMr  pju-- 
onts.  Ihese  have  included  parent  iiisiiliites,  iiiforinatiou  series  in 
inetropolitaii  areas,  jrroiip  nieetinjrs.  correspondence  courses,  courses 
III  manual  eomiiiiinication  and  individual  couMSeliujr. 

Ill  the  present  study,  t"  term  '^xtmit  (tuidance  denotes  a  program 
to  assist  parents  in  iiiiderstaiiding  and  modifviii^r  attitiid(*s''"aiid 
feeliiifrs  that  result  from  huvin^r  ^Icaf  child.  Parciit  ednatiiou  is 
an  ellort  to  help  parents  acquire  .kuowled«re  of  ways  in  which  co- 
operative ellorts  between  tlui  home,  the  school,  and  resources  in  the 
coiiiiiiiiiiity  will  provider  optimum  development  of  tlieir  child 

(  arvcr  School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  public  dav  .school  of  the  i^oard 
of  hdiicaiioii  of  Aiiiie  Arundel  Coiuitv.  Marvlaiid.  The  iii^triic- 
tjoiial  proj;'r.Mm  is  dcsinrnated  to  meet  the  noecls  of  cbildreii  with 
severe  and  profound  hoarin.ir  loss  from  the  a;re  of  tliroiurl,  the 
sixth  «rrade.  A  Hoot  of  buses  daily  transport  childreirto  the  "school 
from  tliroii,^liout  the  county.  The  modern  phvsical  plant,  situated  on 
a  live-acre  campus,  includes  self-contained  classrooms,  a  librarv 
miilti-purpose  room  with  cafeteria,  spee(*li  tlu^nipy  room,  and  oflices' 
(  arvor  is  a  deiiionstratioii  school  of  the  Xfttioiial  Committee  on 
Jeacher  Ivliication  and  Profes.sional  Standards  of  the  XEA  As 
such.  It  aiiiuially  plays  liost  to  Ininditids  of  visitors  from  this  country 
and  abroad  fhe  school  also  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  Graduate 
behool  of  Gallaiidet  Collejrc,  Wasliinjrtoii,  D.  C.,*  wlierebv  irraduatc 
students  pni-sue  supervised  observation,  teaclier  aidiiur/and  prac- 
tice teaclnng.  ^  ^ 
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111.-  |.liil(.s(.|.ln  .,f  {'-nu'V  S.l.„„|  f,,,-  n,,.  jA,,r  ....nl.'is  upon  tl,,. 

M  III..  .ir,owtl,  .-Mul  .InHopiiMMit  „r  ,l.,ir  ,  |,il,|,v„  .•,„,I  s.rUs  to  I,     ;  . 

Ml  imf  oiiIn  seeks  ,0  inwl  |):,n.,Ws'  iiccls.  I.nl  .■M.oin,,.ros  thcii-  in 
\     Cm  2  ."'1'T  '"""'•'I':'"""  i"        '<'<"l  lil-  ..Fllu  s'l„  I. 
i  I. I  v  1.  <;"-™,Ms  i,f  Min-  I  in,.,  williont  prior  !,ppoinlii„.nf 

.  •     '  U |  .n^^^^^^^^^  n,nlVn.,u-..s  l.y  :,pp..inll„..„t  p|..„-.. 

nil,         iiu.rviii.s  lliroii<rlionl  llii.  yi..ii.. 

(!(i.\i.s  .\\i)  Pi«ii  i:i)i  i!Ks 

.r,.''!3o"!l''^  f'l ""■  «•"•  .••lu.alion  ,)rour:,n, 

■u  nil  I  M-imH^^^^^^^^^         ••.'-..pi  =."<■..  of  ll...  i  l.il.rs  ilisnhilil v :  'p.-omo,.. 
•"'  '  ii<l(.|>l!inilin;r  ol  (!„.  iiiiiny  fiulors  involvi.,|  in  plivsiral  nirnl-il 
m..l...ii:.l.  nn.l  so..  :,|  .I,.v.lopn,..nt  of  ll...  ..|,i|,l:  pr.,  i t  .'  ,  iv l' 

w  St i-ati.  sp....,al  t..H,.n,,.,.s  ...npioy..,!  in  „,..,.,!„.      p„.  i,l  X  .* ,  '  !  , 

. i^'Mnix;,  lons.  an,   a,r..„..i..s  i„  „,..  ,,„„,„„„i,,,  p,"  v    .  ,  ! 

■':i'i:;vtiS;';',,:\^^^^^^     ^"••"■^  -'i--^"--^ 

11  IOU..I.  (r7ovp  /f,.ro;>„:  „p,.„  ilis.-nssion  ivIntinTr  o  tl.o  psv.-l,o- 
r  ;  .'■'"^  01  physical  .lisal.irMi..s.  p,„l,|i,„s  imurml  v 

p.  .1.  an.1  sul,,....|,  of  n.nlnal  i  o,„-..,„  ,|,.,',  ,,„,,,,o  ,|„ri, -r  ,| 

I  -  I        '"'"'i-.  /^cMrrhon:  sp...  ial   t...l,„i.,„..s.  „,..tl,o.ls.  „,.•,(..- 
1  .  >    ,nJ  ..c,n,,,,n,,„  ,,„p  ov,.,l  ,„  „„.,., i„u  ,|,,  „,,,|,  „f  f,,,. 

ni  ;     .X  "'r'  /•'••'■^-.'■<'<""  <.l.svnatio„  to  slinii  l  .; 

p.ii.  nl^  ..fl,„(s  to  salinai..  a  loarnnur  ..|iviroii„„.nt  in  ,|„.  1,„„„. 
/>/,syv/.s..v«„..  n.vii.w  of  pr..vio„sly  ilis,  ,  il„„,.,|  |i,,,,,t„,.,  n,.,i    iii  ,  to 
va  ,.,n.s  aspo,-ls  or        ..|,i|.rs  .|..v..|opn,..nt.  i,i....ti,,Js  Vv  ^11.1 
;      I  n-n^^^^^^^^^^  ''ijr:..iixi.lions.  ;„,l   /l  o..s 

pnlMwiiHrn^  <1--  n..livi.lnal 

Tl,..  profriani  foilows  a  l!ir.....s(a.-<.  s...pi,.„n.  of  .r„i,|,,„e,.  i„^t,,„.. 

I     .  p..  10,1  of  (,f|,.,.„  vvcoks.  TliLS..  s..ssioiis  ait^  siippl..„,..„t...l  |,v  a 

.1       V.7i?n,;o7t".'„rT'''"  "O"","'"'"  ••'  ,l.,',i„'.  tl...  S.  I ioo 

.i\.  All  iinportaiil  ..|..„„.,,i  „,  tl„.  |),-oMr,..„„  is  <l..t..,i,iiiii,  .r  (|„.  ,.o.,.li- 
1K.SS  ol  paiTiits  to  ,i,„v,  r,-o,„  on.,  sta-..  to  Hi..  „,.Kt 

I  ll..  lust  sla^'..  ol       piofrram  .  oni  orns  ils..|f  ..mirolv  witli  D-nvnt 
.;i«i  i.«l.;s  an.1  f,...lii,5r.s.  Tmlor  tlio  irni.laii,-..  of  ,  ooijp;  .     '  , 

1.  .  lormoil  by  ||,o„,s.,lv..s  and  ollu.rs.  iiiai  ilal  iiii.l  f„milv  i(  i' 
•  ...s  arisiiifr  f  m„,  1 1.,  ..I,  Id's  disability.  iiia.U..,UM..v  t.  c-o  ini  i  - 
••ato  an.l  .lis..,p„„.  ,],,  Hiild.  attitn.l..s  toward  pr.;f..ssion'ils  I 
a^'oiK  ics,  and  lolatoil  pi-ohlonis.  i  •"i.hsion.us  ami 
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111.,  sc'oiitl  sliip.  iiivnlvcs  Ic-tiiifs.  (lis.ii.--si<.n>.  lilms.  lil.M:il  iiiv 
.  <-ni<.iistiiilimis  <.l  iii..||,„,|s  iiiid  l.'.-luii.|M.-.  mikI  <.l)s.TViiti.,i,  „r  i... 
s(ii..|,„„.  I  „.  „:,t,„v  !„ul  M,T.ls  <.r  ,|,.i,r  rh\\,Uv,x  iiiid  l!n-  nniiv 
Isi.  iois  Mivolv.Ml  ,„  llu.,r...l.,r:,(i„n:tl.  s...  i:,|.  ,„„l  ..mol ioni.l  .Irwl,,.;. 

in.-Ml  i.n.  (•iTsh.li/,.,!.  U,.,-„;:„i,,.,|  iuil i.-s  in  il„.  |„„|Vs.i  ,ml 

I"  <<'i"!mmitv  :i-.-iiri.'S  s.>nv  ms  .•cMsiilhii.ts  in        .■lloil  |„  l,„ll, 

!ll  v(^n|Mm.M!  '" 

The  l  l.inl  sin-c  I.,  hioii.lcii  I  lie  |..-:sp...|  iv.s  n(  \y,uvnt^  ,,.1:,- 

n."  In  il„.   nimv  i,.l,.istmriil  :in,|  i„„  „r  (I,,.         l,v  |,n„T- 

niy  ilu'iii  i.Mlo  .liiv,-i  will,  :„|„!i  .|,.i,r  i„.rs.;nv.  Ii,iii:,||v 

|><'is,.MS  n.|,>,.s,.nl,„jr  v:,n,..l  I.M.  k.^rn.nn.ls.     r„|.:,ii„„s.  mm.I  •nlnr":.- 
<"">■'!  :iltiimin..iits  ■...••■t  will,  puivnt  -loMps  T-.r  „p,.n  (lisv„s,ioi,  i.nd 
'l".;.-..nns.  I  u.s>.  ,MtrrK|„.,io„s  :mv  roll..vv.!,|  1,,-  vi'it:,li..,,s  to  IuVmI'' 
<li!l».  fliinvlics.  <)i;r;,i;iz:i|mi,s.  :ii„|  places  „(  .iiiployiiii-i!!. 

SiAiii:  1— (IiiK.wti: 

A\J.<Mi  ||invnls  ,li>v<.y..r  (heir  .-liihl  is  ,l.,,r.  iL.-ir  initial  .viiclio,, 
s.nn;  ol  <l.sl.cl...|  .•nninsMm.iin.l  proloun.l  -li.  I\  As  s,  result  „r  this 
^  l-nn-nts  l,:,vr  so  nun.v  .p.csl  i.,„>:.  ,!„nl.ls.  frnrs.  ,,al  con- 

"   <l"-n.M-lvs  will,  (|„.  |„nn  nin-v  pl:,ii 

<;!  <•«!...•:.(. on.  On,-  ,.Np,MU.|..v  lms  1,,.,.,,  tin.,  pMivnts  -.m-  unahl  •  o 
l.sn.ss  nn.l  p:.if.-ip:,t,.  ni  ph.nnin^r  r„,  ,|,,i,. Vl.iM  ,„„i|  ,|„.v 
hiul  ,M>l"'rl.....ty  I.,  ,|..:,|  wit!,       sl.r,.  |<  ol"  ,lisr.,v,.,-in.r  llu-i.-Vl  's 

<  <-vVl"P".ir  wli<.i.-sjM„.  „n.l  ivniislir  ntliln.lry.  l„.|m|.  „n  I  tlu'i  • 

:;"'ni;:;; m:!!::':;'^^^   •  -'■•"•-^i- 

'Ihf  si-nifi,!,n.(.  <,r  pMivm  Mititudos  ;unl  IV-lin-s  IxMoniis  ,|„- 

<  t iH-  ...OS   ..npoitM.il  l...|.„-  in  ,l.>l,.,„,inin;r  the,  rhil.rs  Atitu  l  . 
lowaiil  'us  d.Mlncss  is  the  iittilndc  ol'  I, is  parents    Moreover   t  . 
oxte.U  to  wl.iH;  at.y  .lisahilily  han.lienps  :...S>  d    Mnal^^^  d^ 
i...  ....po.-li...t  de.irree  „n  the  w;.y  his  fan.ilv  feels  s.hont  i('  •.de'^^ 

Si'ilil'v  '"""'"•"!>l'i'>jr  MS  the.  physieul 

with  ieeli..,.rs.  i  he  jrponp  no!  .,„|y  nivos  indivi  I  n.!  pai^-nls  e  ^ 
fonal  s„ppo.-t  hnt  a  ^r,,aler  iVeedo.n  to  .eeo-mi/.e  r ,  n  n  ,  ex  e- 
^^^^■^^  n.,d  snmh.r  nee.ls  an.l  to  express  fhei,-  alTil„de.s.  feel inirs  'and 
els.  Pn.-e..ts  soo„  he.irn,  loed.iei.te  .-n.-l,  otlu-r  a.id  are  .ren^ra  v 
muy  .•e.-eptne  to  M.lnnn:.t.nM.  advicv.  a.nl  eonns.-lin-r  eon.m'r    r,  ;, 

Ser/..';>^.ot'alon;f  ••'""^"'•^"'•''^  f"''""^'  l^'-'-'X^  <-^l>"ri;'..e.  is  tl.nt 
l)...  iiijr  th«  five  yei.i-s  our  pir);rrain  of  j)a.cnt  .'iiid-inee  lew  hon,. 
o  lered,  w«  i„d  that  p...vnts',reno.-,illv  J>  tl        l  ei    t      Js  J 
d.a„^,H..  It  ,s  nnportant  to  ,.n,lerstn,Kl  Iho  nltit'i.des'-n.Id  fc?injs 


that,  (.incr^'c  lit  oach  st:in;c  i„k1  1,ow  tl>c  counselor  can  intervene  to 
niodifv  existing  attitudes  anil  beluu  iors.  inien  me  to 

J.  uhy  (liil  tliis  happen  to  me-'  The  fpplin.r  of  m.;if        „  ■  ^  i. 

of  the  inotl'er  S?il/  ofho.  I"""^''"-"*        ^yo.^irfnl'incTis  Sn 

sus,,icion^hev  sooi^dis^^oJei    hrS^^  r'^^ 
diagnosis;  most  finding  J  e  mSnrl  L'^^f"'^'"^^^    "V'""  "^'^  ^"'"'^ 
than  not  parents  arnxclm  ^dw  lnlT  '^^'V"^  '  ""^  "^t'^" 
cliild.  Tlie  parent  4s  n  c  fooli  rtlir  °^  concerning  tlieir 

pmfessional  pSe\?e  cJnlnv  ^'^"'"S  ^".'"g-  Consequently, 
mistinst.       ^    ^       "  generally  regarded  w,th  snspicion  aiid 

vice  t'^JS^^;::^:'^:'^^:!"^^  competent  medical  ad- 

ncss,  non-acceptai  ?e^bv  th"  Darn  l^^n^";)""'?  "^^'^''^  deaf- 

child  to  meet  theii  standn.r  nnJl     ^        dcs,re  to  recreate  the 
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he  clcvclopnicnt  of  attitiKK,s  contiibuto.  Immeasurably  to  the 
diivct  on  ^^■\mh  their  notions  at  the  next  stage  will  take. 
...,!m    •     1°  "■'^ o"'.V  ilcnfness  and  not  the  child 
>  aSvf  r'n"'  I'"''"'       P'O-sioaTm  ke- 

I  o  }  Vnr  mn    1        ^  "l"--'^  ^l^cisions  conoemins 

he  fiituie  must  Ik,  made.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  counselor  can 
mterycnc  to  chan^zc  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  pnrcntrS^^ 
positive  rcmforccMuent  o£  attitudes  and  feeliiifrs  Se^V^e^ 
.10  made  to  assist  the  parents  in  removing  "tracei  of     iU  a ucl 
I  rouph  knowledge  that  will  come  tliroiifrir  parent  education 

JtSds'S'Z'Sir"  ''^  '^^'"'^^^      '""^^'^"-^  ^^^^ 
S.  A  positive  program  of  action.  Throii'ih  the  siicceediiur  stn.ro« 
1  i?o^-"'r'  is  '^•^Peoted  tI  nrpnSts  "Si 

Z':i  :tT;rw^ rl!r^.}t^  Perceivo^herchil! 


opinent  .appippi  iate  educational  pl7coi„  i        d    oi  .  rai  '^Xi  " 

u  f  of  thei';"Jo''rS'-? ''^•^^•^1°P  wSsome  ac?S- 
ancP  of  the  r  deaf  clii  d  rather  than  resignation,  and  readilv  rcsnoiid 
to  the  challenge  which  his  development  presents.  •  ^ 

St.\gi:  2— Education- 

on^H.o  ?>3^°^p"r-"*  °^  ^^''o'osomc  attitudes  toward  the  deaf  child 
plai  i  n^  sharing  with  them  educatbn 

piaiming  loi  tlie  cluld.  Hut  even  luopcr  ntt  tudcs  do  not  nllovi-ifo 
parents  concerns  regarding  vario'us 'aspects  of  his  cEelS^ 
Questions  con  inuously  emerge  relative  to  the  eh   ^s  ii  teU  Se 
in  <f.l  ^°  appmprinte  methods  of  comi  unica-' 

on  schoo!  placement,  potential  for  future  adjustn.ent™  i  Je- 
pendence,  and  nuineious  inquiries  -siniLnc  aim  incie- 

re levant.and  meaningful  the  pm^r  m^^b^^^^^^^  ^Tlfe  eTei.rrlo' 
veloped  in  the  second  stage  include:  elements  de- 

/  mtmction 

The  services  of  professional  pci-sonnel  are  utilized  in  briii.ri„„ 
lh^KS"i?J-^"L?;^i"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^      a.,  in  a  position  t'o^Se 
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/'>enion{it)vtion 

Vi.Wous  (IcMonstrMti.,..;  Xo^A^^    S„,  .k  "''■''''.'•^  ^'^'''1  .."^ 

parents  wiO,  }r,.,,,t(.r  uiu    "t  ni   2  .1..  ^  ^"^^^^  provides  the 

flu!  homo.  OI)svrv,Mi  )nr       ;  t'oiunuu,ic;.ri„„  i„ 

Prcciation  of  M  J's    ,     en    "  I'V  ^  "P- 

whoiu  the  el.ild  h-arus  •        '  "   ^''"'■"'^  with 

..i>!m:;;;TMs;S;;:;u;'!:;ji!ii",^  vaHo... aspects  of  the  dovei. 

.•'.nsidoration  a  •    J^;,;   '  ^^^^  f"'"  H.o  ^n-oup's 

..yuuratic,  of  chilll.r    .sent      ^    Xni'^Ve  '"'r  -'1""""' 
odncatioji  nuist  ho  c.,,Ksidere  1  as  V  o  r     ^  , •^'^'^"'•'''"^^•'y.  I'^'ront 
VLdopmeiital  iiocds.  lo'i^r-iaiiirc  profrrain  to  meet  do- 

S'j-ai;k  3 — Visnwi-ioxs 

The  pcrsoi/s  sclootod  a    no  els  ,v —^^^  T  ■  i" 

cistal.lishcd  bv  lun-in  r      iviSrrw;^  ^'^'l^'^t'vc  rapjjort  is 

scheduled  gmim  sessio.  T he  o  L  " wi  h  parents  nt  a  n^My 
ous  nsnects  of  his  lifo  Vli  1'^'^°"  .'"^'■"""'fs  the  jrmnn  \vith  vuri- 
hcari'ri^Wd     si^^^  "',"-''i^'>'  J'^'  I>"s  ac'ljnstod  i  a 

action  with  K'Ve:r  Ki'  ;L"'s      j''"^"'""  i"'-- 

sions  Avith  dirterent  mode  s  nnVn  £  '''"^"^  I'pllownifr  several  sos- 

Solaris  iS^^^^^s^^^^^^^^^ 

"  od  by  organizations  of  fh  rc  e  f^'  nlf^fc^^^^      '°  «?»ts  schod- 
at  his  place  of  enu)lovment  FHo  ul.l    1  .'c  model  at  Avork. 

invitations  to  pannts  f,o„  in  ivi&^^^^^  f"'tl'c>r 
It  shoidd  be  noted  th»rsSo  M  "'"^  ""ticipated. 

parent  in  IicIpHig  the  deal  chTlcl  KT,Tr.'  to  assist  the 
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am'j.t  hiinsiMf.  [[.■  will  llu'ii  be  jr„id,.,|  lor  Intiirc  iiiljiistiuciit  as  a 
tical  adult  iii  a  licai  iiifr  worltl.  The  parents"  kiiowlwlfre'of  (lie  wliol,- 
sniuo  a(l.|...stini'Mt  ol  adult  (loaf  will  -ivo  thou.  irivat.T  .sci-niilv  that 
tlio  clulil  despUi'  Ins  (Icalni'ss.  will  \w  alilc  to  iivc  a  liannv.  wlioli'- 
somc.  and  prodnctivo  li|"i..  '  '  ■ 

Si'jr:\rAuv 

IViIiaps  till,  major  .lillicnity  in  onr  parent  education  proirrani  lia« 
I'WM  the  al.senw  ol  aileqnato  instruments  for  ohjedive  evninatiou; 
llie.  proliiem  ol  nieasnremont  is  delerniiniii;.'  tlie  extent  to  wliieli 
v\nm<xvs  n.  parent  attitudes  are  bein-  iral.slate.l  into  improved 
methods  of  development  ot  eliildren  in  school  and  sit  home.  Our 
exaiuinatiim  ol  existiufr  literature  su,iriresls  that  no  salisfarlorv  le^ts 
ot  tlK'se  factors  are  ciuavntl.y  in  oxislenee.  ^yo  :uv  now  in  the  process 
ot  fur  lier  experimenlation  with  a  nieasnriufr  i'lstrnnient  we  have 
deviso(  with  tlie  ho])e  that  it  mav  evontnallv  enable  ns  to  clelermino 

n 7l'.n"f\l'  ?'V''';  "l'l"'V'^"'  'l'«;>^-;".ili•"".ce  of  o.>r  pa.vnt  i,ro-ran, 
in  the  total  development  ot  deaf  eliildren. 
Our  profrram  has  been  l)ased  upon  .irreat  faith  in  parent?.  Their 

io}r  0!,^,  ot  their  eluldix.ii  that  is  ni.spirinir  to  behold.  Ilopefiillv 
1  he  day  is  past  when  cdiuatioiial  phinninir  f,,,-  ,|,,,r  eliildren  will 
exUi  de  parent  involvement  and  partieipation.  It  is  mir  experience 

hat  there  is  no  -renter  service  that  can  be  provided  to  deaf  diildivu 
than  .1  program  ol  guidance  and  eihication  for  their  parents. 

Com  ribiitcil  pnpcrs  (10 :30  a.ni,-l  p.m.)  Parnell  Hall  Aiuniorimn 

"l^«M'lu"ix.af  ^^*""""'     *^*"'"'''  ^Vo--l'-'»  I'eui.s.vlv,,Mia  S..  .1 

•ni  1  i/»i.:.rm»        ^l?^^"-:  •Tr-. n;li  A.ssistaiit.  SeiLsoiy  Sln.lv  Swlioii  Social 
jina  Uohal.llitatiou  Service.  i:.S.  IX-pniUnent  of  IIo.Mltn;  Mn«,lim";nMi  \v 

1:S0  !).in.  "Career  ncvclniiiiiniil  of  Deaf  Yoniw  Peonlr-  nr  n..,-,.  t   i 

IN..K;l.Xntl<M.«!Te.l.ulc/iII,.stilnlefm-tl.V^^^^^^^^^^^^  " 

l^ll^cXT^^t'  ""  O'-'"""""""-  l-"Re..e  lline.s  Iowa 

••The  Der.chiimciil  (iml  ImpUuimilalinH  «/  n  Cnrecr  Der.eloiimcnl  Promnni  ii„ 

J  lie  Maelvciy  Ceiit.'f  for  IX-af  nii.l  Crippled  Cliil.lreu.  .Montre'.l.  ("imHla.     '  '• 

WHEN  LEARNING  BECOMES  CREATIVE 

Mrs.  Marilyn  M.  Williams,  M.A..  The  North  Carolina  School  for 

the.  Deaf 

When  one  permits  liim.solf  to  become  involved  with  the  business 
of  education,  he  automatical  I  v  exposes  liim.self  to  a  w  iHw  ^  of 
argument  concern.iiK  tbc  needs  of  the  studonts.  tL  pi  r  o^es  of 

cator.s  of  the  deaf  wc  arc  especially  nwnrc  of  t  ic  veritable  wars 
va«ed  on  the  eirectivenoss  of  the  oral  method,  the  mani  a  method 
md  the  method  of  total  commiuiication.  Wc  are  coiiS  lv  S5  in^ 
to  endow  our  educational  charges  with  the  abilitrio  perf„?,n  .llS 

77-ftOa — 72  H 
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of  tl.c  (leaf  seem  to  fcol  nt  ^lo..  "  v  ,  cch.catois 
liis  sense  of  c.eativih    ,,  ovnS^^       '  l"s  auditory  iinpaiiment. 

the  hearing  st.uleiit  The  n  ii'noin  ff  •      •  °'  ^'"S's  witli 

a  progranr  of  ere  ,ti^ie  ,^.^1  n  ^T''  ^  V''^'"'*'  P"••^ 
of  this  program  which  s  J  SnH?  /''•'"''V"*'  ""^  effectiveness 
level  of  tlic\\ort    Sro  i„a  f   "/?  ^"^i^"']  "x*  ^'^'^  school 

i.npo.ta„ce  of  uny  edircaron!  '^i,  ^„^\",?7j-,^  the 
necessarv:  the  need  fm-  fl.o  .1'    ^  tollownip  criteria  are 

the  methods  wl    eby  t  ic  prol^^^^^^^^^^  p.npose  of  the  program: 

brought  about  bv  tlie        S  T1  o  ^  '        ^he  results 

North  Carolina  Sc  00/  wf  S  'V''''"S 
principles.  '  ''''  cliscussed  m  relation  to  these  four 

-l^.Vbyr^^^^  ;"?VV°  "  -ans 

pict,  and  to  reason  The  ?is  mtlo       1"/'^^  '°  t"  i"tci- 

cudow  ourstudents  witli  lK.  nbmtl?fi     *        ^''^  '''""'^  strive  to 
compositioji,  and  as  ec  IV^rs  of    1  rnf^'""^ 
ment  that  om- student  dS  "'  V"  "f-"'"'- 

to  write  on  a  level  equal  to  ^'  c    i;o^^^,  S;l .  comprehend,  ar,d 

as  our  basic  needs!  wo  „?o.„°  Jr?i  "^J?T;^  H"^ 


«s  our  basic  neec  s  'w  pToce   «  M  ^  Pf:"'??  1«fi»ed  these 

of  the  creative  writing  cSTo  ti  n  ^11'!''-'"^  P'"-P°scs 
s.ble,  accommodate  the  iiecdl  of  t  o  1"  '°  l'"'^'^  Pos- 

proMioto  iudividualiS  teSii^*  Sh.o  '  ""n  'V"'  time 
ativity  for  both  the  st?ule  t  f  thJ"^  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  produce  a  stimulatin.r  atuiosnl.mo  f,  ,  1  •  "  /,  necessarv 
self-confident  enough  ?o  cxm  ess  hi.  no.l  1'  '*"^'="t  can  fed 
subject  or  idea.  wTth  "iii^S %  P'='^°»"  ^^cas  about  a  given 
po/ting  his  porslT  SlS^'o, '  '".i^i!;? ''^I  b  oTbv -"'"^  °'  ^'-'r- 
oxnmples  as  a  basis  for  his  ar.  uinen  aMon  Tf  •  f"'^ 
student  have  available  to  1  hn  o\'n  .1     °^P«l'c»t  that  the 

ture  so  that  lie  lear  s  not  to  rfen  ^^f'',«r'  ^'"^  I'tc''"- 
nlso  to  know  why  i   is  JUl  "or  Li      'I'V'''  "le  two,  but 

own  writing  after  he^oS  iJJfn,^'  J'»Pcf"ll.v.  to  pattern  lii.s 
is  necessarv  to  provide  tirst.  rW  «  ui  ^^  produced,  it 

Hal,  thus  Winu  lat  ng  t  e  s^^^S^^^^^^^^^  '^"ding  ma'te- 

same  time  incroasiu.rhis  co„  1'  pn.^^^^^^  '7^'"^  ""^  "t  the 

firm  conviction  of  this  IS  that  '^^^^^  "'"^'"^ 
•separated,  and  that    c  key  ti  c  eativitv  ^^^v""^  '""""^  be 

that  in  a  program  such  as  tli  s  ?  .0  ilS  i^  "'l°iV-  is  mandatorv 
rather  than  a  dictatiu"  m,o  T^'  t  teacher  should  be  a  guiding  force 
reading  the  d"ss?s  but  it  iJ„  1  i'''-"'  studonts"l)enefit  fmni 
cqualh?  cducat  o  a  iv  t iiel  cia  amWo"f  '"°.^^••»  "'«™t"''«  5^ 
frustrated  and  foinuierS  o  SnH  1^^^^^  ^s  !"le"t  to  become 
or^inality  and  vocabulal-y  "  ^^^^^^^^^  '^'''''''^  ^''^ to  kill  both 

wiKeS\wa;?^of  S  r  -^'r?,  °^  Tl-e  student 

provided  with  a  st?nn.lns  a^d  ",^P'7.<="'te  the  end  resuiis  if  he  is 

™ther  than  to  be  subS'3  t^^^ ^^^^J^ ^^S. 
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d<,infr  tombstone  rubbinss  or  sunp  >  »  ,  .Vravcvnrd 

out,  nucl  to  S^crfook'tKe  Eionght  ex- 

Grnutcd,  there  are  some  fT'  "  ""^"t      if  the  s  Sde     is  constantly 

prime  pinposc  of  om-  pro«iam  ,s  to  ''^J^'Sf  conti-oiited 
world  and  l»rsonnl  pi-obloms  >  '  '  ™X~"„f 'i„,t  nuthois  from 
StrXp  S  S".m£nndi,,^g  chn™*.,  Iron, 
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Hit  thoonos  m(o  pr|U.tic(;.  irayin-  xv„rl<.,|  with  wrilinir  on  vMrio,,. 
.-(•  nnci  nl.ility  lev,,  s.  tins  xynl,-,-  IV-ls  ,|,;,f  ,1,,.  ro||„xvi„jr  m|)|„„:,H, 

\     Lev  wcrds  w  n.-h  w,||  n.vn, i:,l,l.v  work  .mdor  i.nv  (•(,n.li(i.,n- 
;f(.-U,>h/i/  m\d  to//o,r-u,,.  ]\y  Pliivin.ir  l()\v:.r<l  tlic  llcxihl,..  w,.  nir 

vMit.n.r  I,„t  wind,  rnm.ol  Mlwny«  I„.  ...•I.n!nl'.,|  on  n  cahmd:..-.  I',,,' 
••xnniplc.  !i  (•       (Mn  alwn.vs  .stncly  (he  dcscriplivc  p:ir!i.rr..n,!i  hut  it 

l  .  t  .Inn..  d:.y  II,..  m.t  n,.;tor  may  pl:n,  to  ..oncnl  on  d.- 
M-iip  no  pno-niplis  in  .Inn...  bnl  li..  sln.nl.l  n.-o  lli..  I,|..nlc.  nnv  .f:,nn- 
V'-'ri  <'^P'-'-i'>ii'-«'  v.-|ii<.|i  omi  1...  ..f- 

I.  >cln..|y  nlilizod  m  a  h.(<.r  .l...s.Ti|.tiv,.  .•.,n.positi..n.  Uv  r..palli„,;  i„ 
.'in...  s..n...tl.in-  (In.l  was  ...xp...i,.n.....l  an.l  jott.-.l  down  in  a  p..." 
M.na  ,,.,n.nal  m  .rannarv.  jl...  ..tn,l..nt  I,..i.,.|it.s  iVon.  l.nth  tl,..  II  ..xi- 
I'd  (>  o  Ins  sdiclnlo  nn.I  tl...  follow-np  or  r..inf(,r<-..ni..nt  of  it. 

.(.  Iri.n.L.worIc  r.,r  iM.y  .•r..a(iv..  writin.-r  an.l  li(,.ratnr..  ..onrsv 
nn>,t  I...  s  n.c-tnn;d  aronnd  tl.c  id.ilily  .,r  tlio  sln.l..nt  to  dillVrontial.. 
..•tNV,...n  .  I,.,  conimtativ,.  an.l  tl,..  ,|,.notaiiv..  approadn.s  to  writi  L. 
It  IS  .pn  ..  pn.ssd.1..  that  snch  a  l....j;on  will  ..'xt.md  ovor  an  ..nli  o 
vvo(.|v  an.l  i(  IS  r..|afiy..|y  ..asy  (o  .;.,rr..Ial..  il.is  c.on..(.pt.  into  .)t!i<T 
snhjoct  aroMS  so  tlu.Kho  princ.ipl,.  I,..oon,..s  r..  in  for.-...  I.  Th,.  prin..ip] 
that  w..  nood  to  nnd<.r.s(an.I  is  (hat  many  wor.ls  havo  two  kin.ls  of 

ol..|«vt  (cat),  ii  oharactcrislu..  (fonr-l..jr{:...l).  or  an  al-tion  (rnns) 
I  lis  n...ann.,r  i.s  domtotire  an.l  ran  I...  ol.laino.l  from  a  dictionary 

II.  ..  other  .....anino:  ol  a  Avord.  the  commUiIhe  moanin-,  cau.«cs  ...s  io 
fool  m-  c..vpo...onco  .sonicthinfr.  Tl.c  wo.-.!  "tl.i..  '  .|„...s  n^t  „.«.,allv  cal 

,,  ,  r.;FH  '7":-  ,;'"''  nf'""-V  i.ni)rcs.sio..s  o,.  the 

in.pl.cnt.oi  .  Bcorinn.n-  s..ch  a  lesson,  tl...  inst.-nctor  needs  to  .k.. 
frnn,"n  P  Tir^'v'')"' Z'/  '^^'^^•''•pts  f ro...  Stci..h..cl<'s  Tho.  PcarJ.  or 

1  ck  o.,t  c.va.npl..s  ot  connotat.ve  vocah.ilarv  u.s,..l  l,v  s.,cl.  n.ithdrs 
j«  i<I  work  w„h  th.is..  m.,.t..nc..s  hy  cl.anjri..-  tl......"  .«o  that,  tl.cv 

l)i..-..n,..  denotative  and  no  loi.jror  hold  their  ori;ri„al  dcscriptiv.". 
coi.i.otat.yc  power  mid  bonut.y.  From  this  first  simple  step,  tlie  iii- 
s  riictor  should  move  t.)  vci;y  brief  stiid..iit  coiiip.)sitioiis  that  r..niiire 
t  ic  Axriter  to  Ixj  connotntivc.  Overlook  some  of  the  grammatical 
shuijrhter  and  nppln.nl  the  achievement  in  connotation.  As  a  follow- 
nt)  of  s.ich  an  assipiment,  the  in.strnctor  can  reinf.)rc.e  thc.«e  priiici- 

7W',''/'/''^  '/''•''''' i"^  "'".I  ''•'"'•^  'T"^'^-  I^""«lo^'-s 

ni^t  f  I      i'/''  '••'^'^'^  'c"^'  c.viiiiil)le  of  a  moo.l  un.l  settii... 

ol  death  and  fear  created  tliroii-h  the  ime  of  .;oniiotntivo  words 
.  In  a  pn^)er  .such  as  tins,  it  is  impossible  to  ndnte  each  .step  taken 
in  ormm^  „„d  ollectnifr  onr  p...,|rraiii;  howex-er.  it  is  appropriate 
o  mention  here  that  Ave  employ  the  use  of  a  literature  te.xt  co,ipll.d 

,  ,  ,1..  ovot'V  i"  ^"       i'ulividiinl  a-c  and 

guide  level.  Each  of  these  basic  te.vts  is  con,|)lemeiited  hv  a  variety 
of  siipi,lementary  materials.  Usinp  these  as  the  sprinfrboard  for  our 
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s  s^l  111.  to  bofrii,  Mt       .•i.L'l.th  .LTiulo  Icvol  niul  i)rorml  to  th..  I     1 1  i 
.rn.lo  with  riich  irrsidf  li'Vol  i)rofrivssiii«r  trom  the  basic  fiiii<l=i- 
^  ;  tnls  o   wr  infrlni.l  lil.-ntni'.  to  tlu-  inoro,  dillin.lt  conp.ls.  AVo 
hv  vorkiiifr^l.riinarily  with  words.  Hum,  sent oncos.  thon  pani- 
^rn  Ilis/so  that  linnll v  on  thV  senior  h-vcl  w.-  stnve  t-'wa.^l  .•'^..p;;^;-'!^ 
:  short  story.  AVilli  tl..-  intr.uhi.-tion  of  .;nrli  "''^V'T  'i  In-  h  u- 
aviiiliihh'  to  tlio  students  ino.l<'l  coiui.ositjoiif.  wliioh  ilhstiat  u 
:!„;l....pt  hoin.jr  taufrht.  Wo  th.-n  study  solootioi,.  '^J 
....iufoiv..  tho  kuowlclfro  Kaiuod  frou,  ^'''^ ^'^''^to      -i  .' 
to  assi.ni  ori.'iiial  .■oiuiK.sitious  that  iT<iuire  th<>  students  to  itih/. 
h..  oom-opts  ;:tiuli...l.  Tl...  linal  step  in  the;  motho.l  P'-^^;"*"' 
to  <.valuate  the  .-ivativ..  ..Ih.rls  .•ouslnu-tivelv  by  both  th.«  st ml  i  ts 
,hrins..lv..s  and  the  instructor.  IVriodical  y  ^vc  take  t'  "-^ '  ^ ' 
,h..  orifTinal  compositions  whi.^b  arc  kei^  in  foUler.s     *  . ; 

,|,.ut,  i^ablc  to  see  his  own  progress  in  the  "'^'^  "  ''iV^ 

:,s  well  as  profrress  in  thou-ht  imtterus  aiul  depth  of  thoufrl  t  ^\ « 
;  ...1  uot  on! V  with  .-rentive  con.vpts  but  we  also  teach  the  t.'H'i  ^  Va- 
ries of  the  various  stvles  of  form  writinj:  such  ns  the  e.<;say.  tl  e  poe 
iTc  plav.  the  short  sl.n-y.  au.l  Ihe  crili.pie.  AVe  b.-m  by         'l'^, " 
•th<.  student,  with  technical  writing  lariron  and  sinicturc  ol  ^^^'^^ 
mvle.  This  is  followed  bv  locatiiiL'  the  con.-epts  taufrht  in  an  a.lu.  l 
p.d.licalion  and  llicu  askin-  the  sludeiU  to  create  au  orifrinal  coin- 

posilion  in  a  .siiecilied  style.       .     .      ,  ,  ^   .,  ii,„„,rlit 

'  AVc  strive  continuously  h,  emi.hasr/e  the  need  t..  exiH-ess  a  thou^d 
iu  the  most  clear,  pivcisc  and  <lir.'.-t  manner  possible.  Tt  'S.al.so  o, 
constant,  obieotive  to  jr.ii.lc  the  class  in  d.scus.sions  hv 
orifrinal  compositions,  writing  techu..|..es.  literature.      I ^ 
.o7l.at  the  student  has  the  opportnni  v  to  ''•'JV'"''' .^^.  '^ 
onoufTh  to  e.xpress  his  own  ideas  and  at  the  same  time  "  ; 
p<.cr»"  Discussion  promotes  Ihinkinsf  am   reasonnif:;  \1'<'';''^"''';,  "  . 
nain  premise  of  the  pioirram  is  to  instill  the  plu  ..sophy  that  thei 
"  nValwavs  a  riixl-.i'or  wroii-  answer  and  that  "Vt^'n"-''tnt>"^^ 
,„„,u  is.  to  a  certain  degree.  per.sonal.  Protrraimuing  [ 
respond  on  coimuaiul  lo  pre<-onceived  (pu..«tions  is  one  of  the  gie.it  ^t 
cdiUtional  injiLstices  we  .-an  commit.  \ct  this  cniue  is  being  com- 
mitted evervdav  iu  the  classroom.                                   .  , 

Mam-  articles  hav  been  publi.shed  ^vblch  discuss  vaiaoo.s  educa- 
tional programs,  some  .•onvcntional  and  some  nmovative.  liut  le 
real  test  of  anv  program  lies  iu  the  results  gained  from  it.  At  the 
N    t  l  rarolina  Sclm..l.  we  can  .see  several  fan.r!ible  rcsult.s.  the 
m  .    II  poi  tan  h.-ini:  the  psycli..logical  resiilt.s.  Too  often  we  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  tend  to  teach  down  to  our  students  l^'" 
th..  deaf  student,  lacks  a  working  vocabulary,  wo  often  tl.^  t   Imi  I 
his  vocabnlarv  bv  giving  him  reading  material  which  niatches  Ins 
';;,id  .skills.  Most  of  thc^inio  the  subject,  matter  and  tbe  foni^^ 
tiic  material  insult  the  iiitclligeucc  and  deflate  *''<;, '""'^.'^^  '^^^ 
student.  As  we  idanued  our  program,  wc  worked  on  the  promise  that 
if  we  offered  ilialleiigiiii:  material  from  a  textbook  used  by  the 
e  niK-ale  t  hearing  peer  of  that  grade  level,  the  challenge  would 
s  mi lito  vocnbular  -  growth  rather  than  friLStrnte  or  defeat  the 
s   den    We  arc  ciirVentlv  using  the  Themes  apdWrltcn  literature 
so  cs    nhlfshed  bv  the  \Vebste"r  McGraw-Hill  Company.  A^e  have 
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found  that  the  student?  enjoy  the  nrnterinl  in  these  texts  and  that 
they  have  i-espouded  in  the  wny  we  had  anticipated.  AVe  have  found 
that  this  pi'opraui  has  delinitely  established  a  widei-  ranjre  of  i*(>adin,<r 
interest  in  the  students  and  that  tlieir  reading:  abilities  and  word 
comprehension  have  improved.  AVe  have  also  been  i-ewnrded  by  the 
inipi'ovement  in  the  sentence  sti'uetui-e  of  these  students  when  Ihey 
write,  and  equallv  important,  we  find  they  are  communicalinsr  with 
the  instructor  and  them.selves  bv  imitalinsr  .sentence  patterns  similar 
to  those  which  they  find  in  their  texts.  Pos.sibly  the  most  taujrible 
improvement  we  see  is  the  efl'oit  the.^e  students  make  at  composiu<r 
a  poem  or  essay  or  shoi't  stoiT  even  when  they  are  not  ussiirned  one 
to  wi'ite.  AVheu  a  student  comes  to  a  teacher  and  asks  to  bori-ow  a 
volume  of  poetry  or  shoi't  stories  for  pleasui*c  read\n<r,  that  is  a 
result.  AA'hen  a  student  comments  in  class  about  the  theme  of  a  movie 
he  saw  durin<j:  the  previous  weekend,  that  is  result.  AA'hen  some 
quirk  of  fate  occurs  in  the  classroom  and  a  strdent  spontaneoiusly 
remarks  that  the  incident  was  "ironica!."'  that  is  a  result. 

At  the  North  Carolina  School,  we  have  found  our  proirrani  of 
creative  writing  and  literature  slimulatinjr.  rewardin^r.  backbreakinjr. 
and  fun.  Creative  writing  is  a  well-planned,  organized  program. 
One  does  not  walk  into  a  cla.ssroom  and  decide  to  do  some  creative 
writing  that  dav  because  "we  haven  t  done  that  sort  of  thing  lately.' 

Kxtcnsive  planning  is  necessary  to  insure  sequential  experiences 
rather  than  piecemeal  assignments.  Initially,  there  \yill  be  i-e- 
sistance  based  primarily  on  departure  from  the  conventional.  Such 
opposition  will  di.sappear  when  the  results  of  such  a  totally  inte- 
grated program  of  learning  and  creativity  begin  to  manifest  lliem- 
'selves  in  all  areas  of  the  students*  work.  Given  the  tools  with  which 
to  work,  which  is  a  requirement  also  of  the  hearing  child,  the  deaf 
student  will  demonstrate  that  creativity  does  not  hinge  exclusively 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing. 

SOME  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  AND 
REHABILITATION  OF  BLACK  DEAF  PERSONS 

Frank  G.  Bowe.  ^f.A..  New  York  Univei'sity 

A  black  dr  f  man  or  woman  in  today's  society  is  likely  to  be 
grossly  mule  -educated,  severely  under  employed  and  largely  iso- 
lated from  tVc  world  around  him. 

That  is  tl  c  picture  that  emerges  from  an  intensive  survey  of  the 
literature  T  conducted  last  summer.  Actually,  I  stumbled  upon  this 
dishearten  lig  story  qnite  by  accident.  As  a  newly-employed 
search  A^^istant  to  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  TTKW. 
I  was  7'oquircd  to  fainiliari/e  myself  with  all  SRS-supported  re- 
search into  deafness  over  the  l>ast  few  decades. 

Soniewhei-e  along  the  line.  I  noticed  how  striking  a  contrast  ap- 
peared between  the  mass  of  publicity  and  research  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  black  hearing  persons  and  the  ininisculc  amount  of  data 
on  blacks  who  were  deaf.  This  impression  was  subsequently  rom- 
foi-ced  in  conversations  with  leaders  in  the  field  of  deafness:  alinost 
to  a  man,  they  knew  little  about  the  black  deaf  population  and  little 
about  potential  sources  of  such  information. 
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At  this  point,  I  clcciclocl  lo  unclcrtnko  an  oxhnnstivc  survey  of  tho 
literature  in  an  attempt  to  document  cxaelly  what  was  known  about 
this  popuhition  se<;nu»nt.  "My  findings  will  be  reported  here  today, 
althou»rh  time  restrictions  \vill  rocjuire  sonic.  abbr;»viation  in  tlic 
presentation,  I  will  begin  with  a  brief  description  of  the  limitations 
of  the  data,  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  educational  and  rehabilita- 
tion indices  of  this  group,  and  linally  raise  some  questions  for  fur- 
ther research. 

At  times  throughout  the  paper,  the  term  "nonwhite"  will  be  used 
instead  of  "black''  to  indicate  that  other  minority  groups  than 
Negroes  may  be  included  in  the  data. 

The  figures  i-eported  here  emanate  largely  but  not  exclusively  from 
three  SRS-funded  projects.  Schein's  lOGS  ^letropolitan  Washington, 
D.C.,  .study  (/)  contains  information  on  187  nonwhite  deaf  persons, 
representing  14  percent  of  the  total  sample,  Lunde  and  Bignian,  in 
their  1059  National  Survey,  (2)  found  lU4  nonwhite  deaf  persons, 
of  whom  310  were  black.  The  10G7  Baltimore  study  of  Furfey  and 
riartc  (5)  reports  on  35  Negroes  and  2  American  Indians.  These 
samples  ai-e  .somewhat  small  and  in  sou)e  ca.ses  may  not  be  VJiprc- 
sentative  of  the  national  black  deaf  population. 


How  many  pei-sors  in  the  United  States  today  are  both  black  and 
deaf?  The  question  of  prevalence  of  deafness  among  tho  Negro 
population  has  a  140-year  history.  The  U.S.  Bui-eau  of  the  Census 
attempted  to  enumerate  deaf  persons  for  100  year-?  (1S:>0-1030). 
They  consistently  reported  that  the  pi-evaleucc  rate  of  deafness 
among  blacks  was  lower  than  that  among  whites.  Other  studies: 
Beaslcy,  Georgians  Deaf^  (5)  Lunde  and  Bigman,  (2)  Post, 
(0)  Schein,  (/)  Tenuey  and  Edwards  (7)  have  supported  this  con- 
tention, although  for  different  reasons. 

Schein  and  Ries  (5)  have  summarized  three  possible  explana- 
tions: constitutional,  socio-economic  and  inethodologic.  The  constitu- 
tional explanation  centers  around  hypothesized  differences  in  ge- 
netic make-up  between  blacks  and  whites,  (tf,  7,  0)  The  socio-eco- 
nomic explanation  suggests  that  inferior  u)edical  care  presumed 
given  to  the  black  population  might  i-esult  in  black  persons  dying  of 
diseases  which  "men»ly"  deafen  white  persons.  The  final  explana- 
tion, which  is  mcthodolo«ric  in  nature,  a.ssumes  thiit  the  black  deaf 
population  has  l)een  consistently  undernumerated  by  census  takers. 
A  statistical  estimation  of  the  total  prevalence,  based  on  a  ratio  of 
approximately  one  profoundly  deaf-born  person  per  1,000  in  the 
general  population,  would  be  that  there  are  slightly  less  than  22,000 
black  deaf  pei*sons  in  the  country  today.  The  current  National  Cen- 
sus of  the  Deaf  should  provide  further  information  on  this  question. 


Black  deaf  children  arc  often  severely  under-educated,  markedly 
in  excess  of  the  under-education  of  white  deaf  children,  Lnnde  and 
Bigman,  (2)  for  example,  discovered  that  the  nonwhite  deaf  persons 
in  their  sample  were  twice  as  likely  as  the  white  deaf  to  have  eight 
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or  fcwpi-  vciirs  ol  srhool  allciKlimco.  Fm-lVv  :mil  HmHc  (.?)  fomid 
Mint  tuii-c  iis  lujrii  a  proportion  of  wliitp  iloiif  persons  as  black  deaf 
Mad  hocn  pradnalcd  from  .1  school  for  the  deaf  or  oni-  for  the  hcar- 
ui^'-.  .S(-hcin  (/)  sn^rfrcsts  that  approyiinatelv  fiv.«  times  as  luanv 
wliilf  dpaf.  pro|)ortioiially.  as  nonwhitc  deaf  in  AVashin<rton,  DC 
r(.C(Myc  any  .•o||,.fr(.  (.(lu.-ation.  Data  on  .'ollofrc  atlondanro  fron'i 
^ilicin  (/)  and  Iroin  I.imdo  and  Jiijjnian  (.?)  appear  in  Tabic  1 

I  ndor-edneation.  of  course,  is  a  fnnction  of  more  than  the  nnniher 
ot  yeais  oi  school  attendance.  Ajiother  factor  we  nnist  consider 
espenall.v  with  respect  to  blacks  no  lonfrer  in  school,  is  that  of  scmc- 
^ation  III  inferior  schools  for  tlic  Xe<rro  deaf.  The  Iiabbid.re 
Jiepoir  (7(/)  has  this  to  say  on  tlie  qiiestioii  of  separate  residential 
ULStitntioiislordeaf  ehildivn  (p.  2S)  : 

In  lOjn.  necoi-diiiK  |„  the-  Awniciin  Ainiiil.i  of  ilii-  Pint,  separate  re-ii.lciiliiil 
r:;'.''"',;."';"-^;  "••«i"tai..e.l  t„r  wl.iio  ami  N^'Kn.  .l.-at  .-im;  r.M.  In    /sia  es 
I    f-  V.',^'"'="        '"•"I'lH-i!  to  S.  Ill  (;  ot  ihese  S  states,  ilio  conililntHl  lofi  of 
<  e:.f  di.I.lrcn  cnrollcl  In  less  ,li:in  „,ost  e.lncators  coii^l.lor  to  ',,"5 

-I  scl.o..!  program  ot  12  Kni.Ies.  it  is  tims  reasonal.lc  to  coneliide' ilmt  ilio 
CO.  Iniucl  violMiion  of  .,  Kciiei-ally  ac-c.-pt...!  principle  n,i<l  .^sValHI^ l  e,  p  il  ■ 
policy  results  ,.ot  only  in  n.i  injnsti,-,.  to  the  xl-Kro  <  e,.f.  I.ut  also  i ,  "^4.1     l  il 

■•  f    i^.iAi  «  V  I     I'li.vsical  i.lanl.s  of  ll.e  selioois  for  the  X.-irro 

Hinllreli  '"f'-""-  *"  "'"■"<'  <'f  •''<•  «;l'0..1s  for  white  .leaf 

TABLE  I.-PCRCEMTAGCS  OF  DEAF  RESPONDENTS  REPORTING  ANY  COLLEGE.  BYSURVEY  RACE  ANOSEX- 
SCHEIN (l)ANO  LUNOE  ANO  BIGMAN  (2) 


Survey 


B.ice  .ind  sex  ,  ^  .         Lunde  and 

Schein  Bieman 


Vfliilcs   , 

Male     37.5  9.8 

Female     JI-5  9-5 

Nonwhites.  ...    34.0  10.  i 

Male    '0  1.2 

Female  '.    ?•?  2-4 

    5.0  0.0 


I-«)i|nnately.  accorcliiif:  to  the  1071  Ph-cc/on/  of  .SVnvVcv  for  the 
I'r.ift  III  llic  United  SI, ilp.i.  all  of  the  .states  which  previously  featiii-ed 
sepaiatc  .«ehools  for  white  and  Nefrro  deaf  cliihiivii  have  now  de- 
se^rre^riited  their  schools  at  lea.st  nominal  I  v. 

RKir.VniLlTATlOX 

V^'i^h  respect  to  rehabilitation.  I  wi.sli  to  consider  four  (a«neral 
areas  of  di.scii.ssion :  eniployinent,  stiindurd  of  liviii<r,  casc-findin«r  and 
coinnuiiiication  skills. 

Revere  nnder-cdncation  appears  to  be  a  major  factor  in  (he  .t,oss 
iiiider-einployineut  and  hiirh  nneinplovment  found  nmoiifr  inanv 
hinck  deaf  pejr.soiis.  Racial  discriniiiintioii  niav  al.so  be  involved 
Accordmc  to  Scliems  liirnres  (/)  on  tlie  deaf  adults  of  Wasliiii.r: 
ion,  lU  ..  who  WAV.  Ill  the  labor  force,  we  can  iiinkc  tliesc  oljscrva- 
tioiis:  1  in  !)  white  deaf  persons  occupies  n  professioiinl-tcclinicul 
position;  by  contrast,  fewer  than  1  in  50  nonwliitc  deaf  persons  do 
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Hnir  111..  \ylii(,.  ,l,.i,f  woni.Mi  aiv  found  in  d.-iinil-siilo^:  ixwition^- 

.mb-  1  in  -J.  no.nvlnlo  .Icnf  ^u         holds  ..„d,  n  position.    '  " 

.Vlinn  (/)  nlso  I.  ,1  tli:.(  tl...  nnornploynH-nt  rnto  for  no.nvl.il.. 

^^    U'.  (loMt  nion.  K.Mr:.r,!inir  „■„         onl.v  ten  pn-  pont  of  tl.o  wl.ilo 

(  cMf  wnrnon  wiv  un.  .loyod.  l,„t   nst  h:  If  tlu.  nonulnt..  (  f 

women  m  (S.V  Tnhl,.  2.  (ak,...  from  Sclu-ins  (7)  Tnhle  VI '  l) 
AAo  nnfr  it  oxport  tlint  tlr..  .'ond.inMlicn  of  nmlor  o.ln.Mtion  -md 

K.n  tVy  nnd  llnrt,.  (.7)  notod  tl.nt  nwily  wns  tl.,.  .-nl..-   nn.r 

tl.c  no,nvl.,tc  doat  p(..-so...s  in  tl.oii-  IJnltimoi-,.  st.idv.  Of  tl.o^  no," 
M.ns,  .11  p.).wnt  w(..o  dnssiliod  ms  boin.ir  hHow  :,vo."-!.<r<.  i.i  .Tono.,,  c- 
status,  as  opposed  to  14  po.ront  of  tho  wl.ito  d..:.f  i„  tl7o  stndv.  Tl  "  . 
linos  as  many  nonwhito  doaf  as  white  deaf  lived  ii.  snl^tand' rd 
lions,,,..  Ihivc  t.„u..s  as  hi<rh  a  po.-m.tajr,.  „f  Sd.oin's  (7     uS  l 

is '^^,;:?mo:rHV!^  "•'•''  ''r^""'■"  '"''•^•••^  ^^^^^^^^o^!!^^!^- 

famil"  '■'■■'   "^'''  "  l"»P"'f'<"'  I'^'^^l  «ith  pa.vnts  or 

TABLE  Z-KRCtNT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OEAF  PERSONS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE  BY  PRINCIPAL  OCCUPATION  SEX 
AND  COLOR:  METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  (SCHEIN(.)  TABLE  Vm) 

  Nonwiiile 

Occupalionai category   ^^JSj^  ~  Mate"  Je^,^^ 

Proresslonal  and  technical   7,  c  ,0. 

Manaiters.  officials,  owner   Hi  W  >.2  2.0 

Clerical  and  sales   ,H  2.4 

Craftsmen,  repairmen,  and  folifflVn. ll'i  ?H  .f?  3.9 

ffr^cltW^^^^^^  t       s;?      !!:{  3?:? 

Laborers   ]  J  2.5  19.3  n.8 

Domestics     *8  (i)  21.7 

Unemployed   H  ,('>  (•)  9.8 

  '^-^  <>-2 

»  Less  tlian  I  percent.  — 
3  None  appealed  In  sample. 

( labic  .{)    as  i?  ylcJ,  which  coiitiasts  wit),  $L'.011  for  the  iionwhito 

icl.al). htat.on  hnt  a  so  foi-  (.dncation.  Fm  fev  and  Ilavte  (J)  hay  . 

ttET'l  ^"V'rr'^"*''  V  P*'''^""^  "'^  g'^"^'-""  V  outside  the  n  : 
st.-cam  of  deaf  hfe  as  well  as  cut  otV  from  the  heavinc  con.n.n.  tv 
In  ,nany  cases,  ch.bs  fo,-  the  deaf  either  explicitly  exch.  e  1  l3s 

hnnl"'  Wnck  deaf  me.nbc}.  feel  u.uvanted  and  unconifortal,  e  A 
ers&c^'  'H^V'^'i  "  "J^'-'tt^^llV  sobjeetive,  based  as  it  is  o,  co.  - 

«5tl.tX!iV'f'u      """""^  clcaf  co,nmn„it.ies,  disc.  in.ina  ?o  . 

w  itl,iM  the  deaf  snbcultiue  seems  to  be  a  fact  of  life. 
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TABLE  3.-M£DIAN  EARNINGS  REPORTED  Br  DEAF  RESPONDENTS.  Br  SURVEr.  RACE  AND  SEX-  SCHEIM  fn 
AMD  LUNDE  AND  BIGMAN  (2) 


Race  and  sex 

Survey 
Schein 

Lunde  .ind 
Bigman 

Whiles  

S2. 500-3. 500 
3.  000-3. 939 
2. 000-2. 9S<> 
1.500-2.500 
2.  000-2. 999 
1.000-1,999 

Nonwhitcs... 

Male  

Female  

  3. 542 

  1.801 

  2.6:i 

  990 

Rccaiisc  of  piicli  low  repiTSCMitatioii  in  clubs  for  tlip  doaf  niicl  low 
mvs  or  partinpatmn  in  a.;tivi.ios  orffuniml  by  .loaf  loadJrs  im n^s 
of  deal  persons  wbo  arc,  black  often  cannot  b,  fonnd  t hro  ,%  sS 

rbi.,;/-""  '"7'"""'  ^         oimdU-oct  (Iisrrin,in„tio„  Sl  s 

'--of  services  available 

Another  factor  inlliiniK'iiif?  both  caso-findin.r  and  intc<ri-atioii  with 
wb.  e  doax  people  is  the  apparently  Jow  lAol  of  a  n  m  m  ca"^ 
ability   ;oss;..ssrd  '.v  many  black  deaf  persons.  In  this  conn 5  on 

aJf  lnntSloTnt"^?'-^'-'^'"''''  !^'"•^^  may  1.  of  inteS/Xhe v 
sc  ,lo  .1:  ,  7  '  ^  'TSP<^:«1C"^S'  coninmniration  ab.litivs  on  a 
S  s  ai    Sh  !;^!:  to  '-bolow  avera^..."  Those  .cnipari- 

niff  of  excellent  •  m  speech  and  spcechreadii.fr  does  not  iini)lv  -ood 
comiminication  with  hoarin^r  persons  becausclhe  average  d  if  te.? 
son  IS  not  very  successful  in  such  communication.  ' 
1  hey  rated  -10  percent  of  the  nonwliitcs,  as  oppo.sed  to  1.5  percent 

^no.  .^/'  l-^'''  "l,^  "^'  •"^•^•■"-'^  coimnHuic'ition  bv  speech  and 
spec^chreadiim  with  heannff  persons.  Likewise,  40  percent  of  the 
iiomvhifes,  but  only  IT  percent  of  the  whites,  wore  rated  as  below 
diaf"peoiyic.'°'""'""''"^'°"  fi"go.^,)elling  with  other 

Insofar  as  these  figures  may  be  said  to  ropi-esent  deaf  persons 
ntionwide,  they  indicate  that  black  deaf  pe.^oi  s  may  have  dffncuUv 
intcgratmg  with  other  deaf  persons.  Tlicv  also  suggest  one  icTson 
uLl]']  "•'^"•■•^"^  ?^  "^"">'  black  deaf  iS^sons  Lm  ?he 

larger  hearing  community.  Again,  they  implicate  i  kind  of  indirect 
discnnnnation  again.st  black  deaf  peVsoni  insofar  as  pcop  e  vUl 
minitnal  comnnimcation  skills  arc  unlikely  to  be  infornfcd  of  sen- 

u  on  th^tw?''?^'  Finally,  tl/e  figures  reflect  negative  v 

upon  the  schools  these  Mack  deaf  persons  attended. 


Coxci.usioxs 


r.rnfffc" fi''T'"^'"^  1"*^''  ^5  e-^t'cmc  isolation. 

m  m"t^  bv  r.  io  n'.'ll'T  tl-c  deaf  com- 

munitj  by  ince,  and  from  help  from  scrv  cc  agencies  bv  indirect 
discrnnination  black  deaf  persons  often  appear  to  live  q,?ite  lo  elv 
^^Y-f"""^  '"'"^         frustration  in  attempting  to  find  anJ 
keep  good  jobs,  m  attempting  to  live  normal  social  lives  and  in  at 
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toiiiptin^r  to  find  tlic  nssistiincp  they  need  to  ovorcoine  the  effects  of 
their  lack  of  adequate  education. 

What  is  boin^  done  now  for  this  population?  Rocrrettably  little. 
The  Xe\y  Yoi'k  University  Deafness  Research  and  Training  Center 
i.s  plaiuiinjc:  to  develop  new  approaches  to  the  Harlem  deaf  popula- 
tion, especiallv  those  who  are  multiply  handicapped.  Kendall  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  AVashington.  D.C,  wn.s  recently  awarded  a  grant 
for  among  other  things,  expansion  of  educational  services  including 
preschool  activities,  for  the  city's  deaf  children.  Also  in  Washington, 
the  District  of  Cohunhin  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is 
eNperiuuMiting  with  a  ninnhcr  of  iimovativc  programs.  Other  activi- 
ties in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  (^ity  and  Chicago  deserve  mention. 

Mr.  (ilonn  Anderson.  Coordinator  for  the  Deaf  in  the  Michigan 
Division  of  Vocntional  Rehahilitation  is  currently  preparing  a 
paper  on  disci'iiniuation  against  black  deaf  persons.  At  San  Fernando 
\*alley  State  CoUejrc,  iMr.  Liijwood  Smitli  is  developing  a  project 
with  this  population,  following  guidelines  set  down  by  Ernest 
Hairston  and  John  Raclnnan  in  their  1007  project  at  the  Leadei-ship 
Trnininir  Program.  Other  projccl.s,  unknown  to  the  author,  lui- 
doahtedly  are  in  progress  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

This  i^aper  has  considered  .<Jonie  of  the  important  information 
cnrrentl}-  available  on  the  black  deaf  populatioji.  It  has  hopefully 
spotlighted  the  fact  that  criticsil  data  on  this  group  arc  cntiixsly  too 
meager.  Some  aspects  upon  which  fntui'c  research  might  concentrate 
include : 

(1)  How  prevalent  is  racial  di.scriniination  in  the  deaf  subcul- 
tiue?  What  forms  does  this  di.scriinination  take?  In  what  ways 
might  this  be  modified? 

(2)  Why  do  so  many  black  deaf  youth  leave  school  without 
graduating?  What  ways  might  be  found  to  enrich  education,  es- 
pecially in  the  diixsction  of  preschool  education,  for  inner  city  and 
ghetto  doaf  persons?  One  especially  important  question  in  this  con- 
nection concerns  whether  we  would  provide  a  better  education  for 
all  deaf  children  in  those  states  which  have  recently  desegregated 
their  schools  for  the  deaf  if  these  states  consolidated  their  efforts 
into  one  school  for  white  and  black  deaf  children  together. 

{"))  What  case-iindinfif  techniques  wonld  be  most  effective  with 
inner  city  deaf  populations,  which  are  often  predominantly  black? 
Is  it  true  that  rehabilitation  is  generally  failing  to  reach  and  serve 
this  population? 

(4)  What  arc  some  of  the  salient  demographic  characteristics  of 
this  segment  of  the  deaf  ])opulation?  How  do  these  persons  compare 
to  white  deaf  persons  and  to  hearing  persons  in  such  areas  as  edu- 
cation, employment,  social  life,  communication  abilities,  marriage 
and  fertility  rates,  standard  of  living,  prevalence  of  deafness  and  of 
nuiltiple  handicaps? 

(r>)  What  effect,  if  any,  does  the  additional  minority  group  status 
of  deaf  persons  who  are  also  black  have  upon  their  psycliosocial 
development?  Do  some  black  deaf  persons  have  special  ego  and 
self-identity  problems?  Does  deafness  effectively  pi-eclude  identifica- 
tion with  the  larger  "Black  America,"  especially  with  the  struggle 
of  blacks  for  equality? 
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1  would  lil«>  t(>  cl(W  with  the  sn-ircstioM  lliMt  tliis  Convciil inn 
.onvoM,.  M  ,o,.u,„tt,;<.  to  sm.ly  vuno.s  „f  some  of  t  ,  .    u"  - 

on.  just  ,a,...a^A  I  w.,ul.l  n.'.„n,n.M,.l  th.  cstaLlislulll:,,, 

H  I  k  IVnf  J\M-so,,s  ,v  tl...  followi,,^.  l.o.li,.,:  ,|„.  S(..  ial  ami  K,- 

■it     1.     'l.'.!  t      l'rof,.ssio„:,l  l{,.|,:.l.ilitMtio„  Wrllrs 

with  tlu>  Aduh  I)(>at.  ami  th<-  CoiifiiviKc  ,.f  Kx<vutivi-s  of  \,urv\. 
c-a„  Nhools  for  th..  I),.af.  This  C'oannitt.-...  „„.]..,•  wl.ich  ..-u  h  ,a  - 
1.1  Kitin^r  oifra.uxation  wouhl  hav<.  a  siilKonin.itt<>«  stmlvin-r  tho-v 

rohorns  ,t  ,s  n.ost  .,nali(i..d  to  han.lh-.  wonhl  ..stal.lisl,- ha^i.    ,  i- 

^  vio.rfnJ^  nuprovinir  .•.huational  and  rehahilitad..,, 

ftii\kch  lor  black  deaf  persons. 
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CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  OP  DEAF  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Dnvid  W.  Laccy,  Pli.  I)..  Xational  'IVchiii.  al  Institute  for  tlu,  Doaf 

What  cjnpstioiis  an.  most  prpssin'j  in  the  carcpr  dovoloDim.nt  of 
doaf  yoniiff  people?  Some  of  these  a"e:  uLxciopminr  ol 

1.  Wliat  career  (levelopment  coneerns  do  d<-af  students  ha  v..  at 
various  <rrade  h.vels  tliat  are  most  relevant' 
'^deaf  job''"?  ^  st'HlcMts  reach  out  bey<.iid  the  boundaries  of  the 

How  can  deaf  students  be  inti-odiioed  to  a  diverse  ran-e  of 
odiptional  and  occupational  froals.  as  well  as  to  educational 
and  occiipatioiml  .strate^r.es  for  ivaehin.r  tlujse  iroals  ' 

-""V'.'""  'liu'stions  are  the  substance  of  vocational 
m  J«  rr l"";!'"'?       '^"S  presentation  is  to  desnihe 
process  defined  as  career  development,  and  to  present  its  nuiqnc  wa V 
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of  ()r;r:ini/iu<i  vor;ilioii:il  knowlodjiro  for  ensier  coinpivlu'iisinn  aiul 
n.-c  by  tcarluM's  niul  dissniiinatioii  to  deaf  students.  Tho  raivci-  do- 
vt'lDpinent  pmtTSs  will  he  de.scrihcd  in  \m\\s  of  a  s<M'ios  of  voca- 
tioiial  devolopuuMital  sia^^vs  that  provide  a  basic  iii-liiulioii.  From 
t!ie.<e  vocational  developmental  .sla.ires.  vocational  developmental  tasks 
an<I  developmental  propositions  are.  then,  derived  which  (leserihe  the 
construction  of  student -centered  vocational  invest iirat ion  and  ex- 
ploration activities. 

Let's  asic  the.  critical  (piestion:  "What  is  career  <levelopment  ?" 
Choosinir  :i  vocation  is  prestnned  to  he  a  process,  not  simply  an  iso- 
hitfd  act.  As  the  proei-ss  of  career  (h»velopment  evolves.  c'han;jfes  in 
Vocational  behavior  over  time  should  follow  a  continuous,  orderly 
pattern:  they  should  nor  be  vandoni  and  misystenuitic  for  develop- 
luent  to  occur.  Thesi*  cbanires  should  be  interrelated  and  lead  to  an 
<'ud  product;  and  they  should  proceed  in  certain  se<|uence.s  ami  ac- 
c'ordin^'  to  established  priut-iples.  (\»rtainly.  career  developnuMit  is  a 
dynamic  pmcoss  which  involves  interaction  between  the  individual 
deaf  person's  ropLM'toire— interests,  abilities,  competencies,  and  com- 
munication skills— and  the  work  related  demands  made  bv  societv. 
that  is.  by  the  development  tasks.  It  is  a  lonf^-tcrm  process  tbat  ooii- 
tiinu'S  by  stapes  throu«:h(;iit  ones  life.  Career  development  emplia- 
si/.es  the  proirressive  development  of  student  sidf- reliance.  A  major 
assertion,  then,  is  that  students  should  assume  uu)re  and  more  re- 
sponsibility for  their  vocational  development  to  achieve  a  "sense  of 
a.irenev''— that  is.  each  deaf  student  will  feel  that  he  is  directing  or 
pilotin*;  his  vocational  planning;. 

Career  development,  like  most  processes  that  involve  pro<r|vssive 
chaM^es  in  a  prodnel  or  or«ranism.  can  be  broken  down  into  specilic 
stajres.  This  particular  approach  to  career  development  may  be  de- 
st'riljed  by  u  series  of  vocational  developmental  stages :  Growth 
(( -bildhood),  K.xploratory,  Kstabli.slnnent.  Maii»tei»ance  and  De- 
cline (Super  niul  Hachrach.  10.')7).  The  development  of  effective  vo- 
catiomd  behavior  in  each  vocational  devcloi)mental  sta;re  will  be 
viewed  within  the  framework  of  three  major  constructs.  These  arc: 
(a)  Unman  Development,  (b)  Developmontal  Tasks,  and  (c)  De- 
velopmental Proposition.s.  Each  term  needs  to  be  defined: 

Ilt/tnan  development 

As  before,  developnuMit  is  se(Mi  as  a  patterned,  orderly,  life-long 
process  that  leads  to  ell'ectivc  vocational  behavior;  that  i's.  behavior 
that  permits  long-term  control  of  onviroiunent  wliere  possible,  and 
control  of  the  individual's  affective  responses  to  those  aspects  of  the 
environment  that  he  cainiot  control.  The  process  of  development  in- 
cludes gaining  understanding,  assigning  meanings,  and  organizing 
behavior.  Development  is  orderly,  but  each  individual  develops  in 
his  own  unique  \v\\y  (Hlocher,  19G6). 

Developmental  tasks 

A.  developmental  task  is  a  task  M-hich  arises  at  or  about  a  certain 
period  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  successful  achievement  of  wliicli 
leads  to  his  hapj)iness  and  to  success  with  later  tasks,  while  failure 
leads  to  unhappniess  in  the  individual,  disapproval  by  the  society, 
and  diflicidty  with  later  tusks  (ITavighurst,  1953).  The  important 
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Developmental  propositions 

VocATioxAL  Dkvelop.mi:ntal  Stacks 
Groicth  stage  (birth  to  age  I4J 

nants  of  aspimfir  and  activl^^^^^^  ''^'^  '"'^i"''  '^'^^'^""i- 

Developmental  tasks  of  the  growth  stage 

^iSa^f '°  '^^^■'^'"P  '^"^^"^'^  °f  self-including  a 
2.  A  deaf  child  develops  a  sense  of  extension  of  solf  M.nf 

L^l  '^"'^  '^•^  '^^"•^y  to  undertake  cooperative 

4,  A  deaf  child  chooses  activities  suited  to  his  abilities. 
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5.  A  deaf  child  identifies  with  a  worker— father*  mother,  or 

other  signilicant  pei'son  in  tlic  life  of  the  child. 
C.  A  deaf  child  assnmes  responsibility  for  his  own  action. 

7.  A  (leaf  cliild  performs  choi-os  around  the  honse. 

8.  A  deaf  child  develoi>s  initiative  and  industry,  the  qualities  of 
phuming  and  attackinfr  tasks. 

I).  A  deaf  child  organizes  his  time  and  energy  for  doing  <i-h(H>l 
work  and  chores. 

10.  A  deaf  child  begins  to  learn  deferral  of  inunediate  jjratmca- 
tirais  for  the  sake  of  larger  goals  (for  example,  puttmg  work 
ahead  of  plav  in  appropriate  ciivuinstances). 

11.  The  deaf  child  begins  to  sot  realistic  standards  for  his  per- 
formance, l>otli  for  school  and  for  work  in  the  home. 

12.  A  deaf  cliild  takes  pride  in  his  achievements  and  himself  as 
a  neophyte  worker. 

De relopmental  A  ct irifies 

It  is  not  dilliciilt  for  a  tcachor  of  deaf  yonn;r  people  to  lit  a  career 
development  program  into  the.  school  cnrricnlnm.  If  a  career  devel- 
opment program^  were  instituted,  it  might  be  organized  as  follows: 

1.  A  deaf  child  investigates  tlic  work  activities  of  his  father,  lus 
inotlier.  and  other  nienibei*s  of  his  liousehold. 

2.  A  deaf  child  ideiitilies  and  investigates  occupational  roles  in 
his  immediate  enviroiimeut— his  soliool,  church,  and  familiar 
stoivs  and  businesses  in  his  neighborhood.  As  deaf  children 
develop  plans  to  accomplish  this  objective,  they  might  conduct 
a  survey  of  upper  school  children's  attitudes  toward  their 
experience  in  tlic  middle  school,  or  they  might  also  conduct  a 
survey  of  occupational  patterns  of  workers  in  their  educational 
set  tin''*. 

JJ.  A  deaf  child  identifies  and  interacts  with  community  helpers 
who  ))i-otect  and  serve  tliem— policemen,  firemen,  and  doctoi*s. 

4.  A  deaf  child  explores  the  widening  community.  He  may  empha- 
size transportation,  communication,  or  other  major  industries. 

5.  A  deaf  child  concerns  himself  with  the  world  of  work  at  tlic 
state  level,  including  investigation  and  identification  of  its 
primary  industries. 

6.  A  deaf  cliiUVs  occupational  invostiOTtion  broadens,  covering  the 
industrial  life  of  the  nation.  He  selects  industries  from  various 
geograpliical  sections  for  study. 

7.  A  deaf  child's  occupational  explorational  program  may,  then, 
expand  to  include  the  entire  AVesterii  Hemisphere*  Work  styles 
in  Canada  and  South  and  Centi-al  America  ai-e  contrasted  with 
occupational  life  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore*  he  might 
conti-ast  work  or  occupational  styles  in  Far  Eastern  or  Oriental 
cultures  with  the  world  of  work  in  the  AVestern  Ilemisphci'e. 

As  these  activities  indicate,  the  cai-eer  development  progi-am  di- 
vides naturally  into  two  groups:  the  early  elementary*  in  which  the 
child  is  primarily  concerned  with  work  in  the  familiar  setting  of 
home  and  community;  and  the  later  elementary  and  middle  school  in 
which  the  child's  concept  of  work  expands  to  include  large  geo- 
graphical areas  outside  of  himself  and  his  immediate  surroundings 
and  abstract  ideas. 
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tin-  i  /^^  i  '"l^'  "f  H.'  I:u„ilv 

vi(l..:.l  cl.'Mf  studoM  ll  .       "'^^^  ^^"'i'  l'  H..  indi- 

sctim^r.  ..Mi/.itioii_t|„.  Ii,„„u.  th,.  school.  :„ul  Hi,.  w„,k 
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a.  tiviti..s  of  II.   I  m      i,       J  i''v..lv..nK.n, 
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work  v^t  rS^;.  1'^''""  i" 
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morcvtK-ati.,nallyu,arm-^in  iiins  w  ''•^iri- '«  th:,t  tlu- 
vocational  as-si-ts  an(     ahiii  i  ^'11  tlioupl.tfnily  uncover  tlifi,- 

andself-knowlcd.ro  ""'S  li-iuhn-  to  later  ...If-uwaicnos 

■joXmisThi^S'tiie  c:!:;^.^;;;;!!^^^        -''-t  i.i.n.,f 

fonnatiou  al.out  lol.s  an7o"  -''^''^''^  i'" 

oxtousivo  job  kno  vlod.    "lu?n  .  ' ;    ?  accuiacy  and 

loss  vocutionallv  nrntm.:  tlnrc.rcntn,te  the  n.oro  f,o„,  the 

oniv  slu>.s'ir;":i;t;f  ktv'i^^^^^^  -r. 

tempts  to  relate  one  Jo  ti  e  ot ho    He   hh!l  <''^  ^"^ 
and  how  lie  micrht  e\i)res7  ^'°/V   'f  "^'?"'  '"^  coni|)etencies 

work.  He  att Jmpts  t^'^bW  1    Th^' .J^^^  ^'"^ 

world  of  work.  "     "°  ^"1'    between  hunscif  and  the 

Developmental  task,  (cccplovatovi/  stage) 

simit'S'eiLplSSSd'lts^of'S^  ^'-"^^       ^""^  "Pon 

insure  a  sniooth  n  tio,  L°f,  cLolT''''  1"^?^^  "".'^  ""^'"P^  to 
tasks  of  tlje  cxplorato^-T^e^unLst?!!  tir".^^^  clevelopn.ntal 

-^f  fefiwti^?;;jf ^^^^^^^^^^  l^ehuvio.  ncccs- 

;..-atificatio„  dcfernS  tciSS 

cal  problem-solving,  uS  chIiS    1  ^""-'^3',  logi- 
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2.  A  deaf  .student  learns  how  to  study  effectively,  orgiuiize  his 
tune,  and  phiii  his  activities  in  atrordance  with  a  i>ersonally 
relevant  vahie  hierarchy. 

3.  A  deaf  student  chooses  an  appi-opriatc  hiph  school. 

4.  A  deaf  student  selects  an  appropriate  high  school  curriculum. 

5.  A  deaf  student  plans  either  for  post-secondan'  education  or 
immediate  enti-j-  into  the  world  of  work. 

(i.  A  deaf  student,  then,  chooses  either  an  appi-opriate  post-soc- 
ondary  curriculum  or  a  suitahlo  entry-level  job. 

7.  A  deaf  student  develops  technicar  and  S(K'ial  competencies 
rcquired  for  successful  einplovment. 

8.  A  deaf  person  learns  to  pixxtuce  in  the  work  situation  under 
adult  i)erfonnance  standards. 

Developfnental  actlvitkn  (exploratory  stage ) 

Throughout  the  exploratory  sta^re.  the  deaf  student  is  involved  in 
an  nitcnsive  soi'tincr  process— sif tiller  bits  of  information  about  self, 
education,  and  employment  and.  then,  formintr  a  career  develop- 
ment plan.  Sound  vocatio.ial  decision-inakin*r  skills  are  the  bases  for 
becrmninrr  this  soi-tincr  pimvss  and  would  facilitati^  completion  of 
tllie  outlined  vocational  developmental  tasks  of  the  exploratory  sta'^e 
Iherefore,  T  would  su;xn:est  that  teachei-s  of  vounp  deaf' people 
tocus  on  decision-makincr  skills  as  an  inte*rrative 'method  durin*r  this 
stage  of  vocational  growth.  A  sample  outline  for  a  decision-making 
curriculum  follows: 

1.  Introduction  to  decision-making — 
(a)  Post-high  school  planning. 

2.  Recognizing'choices  for  critical  decision— 

(a)  Di?fining  critical  decisions. 

(b)  Ages  for  critical  decisions. 
Determining  goals — 

(a)  Setting  and  defining  clear  short-term  and  long-term  goals. 

(b)  Working  toward  goals. 

4.  Intei-ests,  and  how  they  affect  phuining— 

(a)  Changing  interest  patterns. 

(b)  Self-evaluation  of  changing  interest  patterns. 

(c)  Weighing  interest  for  post -high  school  planning. 

5.  Values,  and  how  they  influence  decisions — 

(a)  The  significance  of  values. 

(b)  Job  values. 

(c)  What  most  students  value. 

6.  Considering  alternatives — 

(a)  Identifying  alternatives. 

(b)  Discovering  alternatives. 

7.  Getting  information — 

(a)  Evaluating  sources  of  information. 

(b)  Seeking  information. 

8.  Tests  and  grades — 

(a)  The  meaning  of  test  scores. 

(b)  Factors  that  affect  grades. 

9.  Considering  risks — 

(a)  The  element  of  risk  in  decision-making. 
10.  The  world  of  jobs  and  careers — 
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\H  J^fscribiny  occupations  bv  area  and  level 

(b)  Ihc  occupational  model. 

(c)  Learnin*;:  about  jobs  and  cuivoi-s. 

11.  Tlu»  relation  of  odunition  to  work- 
fa)  Educational  roads  to  occupations, 
(b)  An  occu|>ational  roadnuip. 

1  .  ir^  '^^•"^""i^'  infonuution  about  jobs  and  education. 

12.  MaKin«r  the  de<.»lsion— 

(a)  Kcvie\vin«r  tlie  docision-niakin«r  steps. 

(b)  (letting;  it  toiretber. 

Obviously,  the  eleniontarv  and  secondary  teachers  of  deaf  chil- 
dren are  inost  concerned  with  the  «;rowth  and  exploratory  stajres  of 
vocational  development.  However,  three  additional  sta«res  of  voca- 
tional development  occur  upon  or  after  entry  into  the  world  of  work. 
Ihese  are:  (a)  establislunent— a  deaf  student  accpiires  an  identity 
as  a  worker  in  the  occupational  structure,  (I))  maintenance— a  deaf 
pei-son  becomes  a  productive  employee  and  advances  within  the 
industry,  and  (v)  decline— a  deaf  worker  contemplates  a  productive 
ami  responsible  life.  T!io  decline  sta^^c  ends,  of  coui-sin  with  death 
wluch  for  a  typical  individual  i  Mi«rs  to  a  close  a  span  of  career 
dcvolopmeut  embracintr  more  this  hiuf  a  century  of  preparation 
for  and  participation  in  the  world  of  work.  Tn  point  of  fact,  career 
development  may  be  defined  as  vocational  i)lnnnin«r  from  the  womb 
to  the  tomb. 

With  respect  to  career  developwient.  it  is  our  individual  and  col- 
lective skill  to  take  the  time  to  look  at  deaf  students  as  unique, 
vibrant  human  l)ein«rs  who  can  become  successful  leaders  and  con- 
tributors m  the  academic,  corporate,  or  «rovernmental  marketplaces. 
1  dare  all  of  us  to  be  ima«;inative  and  creative,  as  we  build  sound 
career  development  pro«rrams  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  our  stu- 
dents. Wf}  may  not  «ret  the  job  done  in  71.  Rut  let-s  beprin. 
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PRACTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  CAREER  ORIENTATION 

Walter  Eunrcnc  Hiues,  M.S..  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf 

I  have  been  invited  today  to  discuss  the  pro^rram  initiated  with 
JJ^^seniors  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  the  spring  semester  of 

This  prfwrram  was  set  up  and  coordinated  by  three  agencies,  Iowa 
^cstcrn  Community  College,  Iowa  State  Division  of  Vocational 
Kehabilitation  and  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf.  The  course  was 
titled  Practical  Information  on  Career  Orientation",  the  length  of 
t  ie  course  was  30  hours.  The  course  was  designed  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing  mforination  to  the  seniors: 

To  provide  information  which  will  enable  students  to  orient  them- 
selves to  employment  in  the  world  of  work,  and  to  provide  infor- 
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problems  e.Koulucm  b   tE   e  ^4.  it '"''^''^^^ 

^^i^^^wS':^^:^:;;^^'^^^^  '""-dares  and  othc- 

p.S&M.ir:S„^^;^^^  to  explain  i„st  how  a 

isi.'t  ai,  exception.  I),  in  "Jl;"  ''"«'^''t''k">V'  this  piopran, 
habilitation  ^onn  clo    /,  f  t L  ^•°^'"f  "'">l  rc- 

th«  topics  of  job  .va(  OSS  i,f  liirn  Scl.001 
conntciPd  bv  Yonn.rT'.nd^  Problems  en- 

training solection^b     he  ^ncl  advanced 

whon  son.eon«  stated'  it  o.ild  f  .^J"^;;"!  ''*'  T,'  ",  ^^'"^  '^'^^''^^d 
with  siuwssfiil  deaf  afl,,h«  ri   1    •  ^onhl  devise  a  prom-am 

t!.on,d>t  was  to      oip  S  \  J'^Sf /^''^^   ^'^  «?»iors.  'Ivnother 
"The  Establishment"  uul  h'ne  ft   m?o  n  'n^'* 
fnssion  followed-snel    IS  1  Jntil  More  dis- 

to  teach,  etc.  A  coinii  itte'  S     ;  o  lonr^'?'''^' .P''!'^"""^' 

■onph  proposal.  This  ro.i.rh    iTff  Xn     ".i  ""^  draft  a 

proached  the  director  of   el^io  ,fl)VRi  Pn   "  I'^'^^?'""'  "P" 

tpr  was  impressed  with  tK  te  t.  fivl  .  ^J'!^'-  ^I'c  direc- 

thonphtsoiUheirwav  to  redit  "  ?.  ;^^  '^"••^^d  t'**- 

implement  the  profrn^n  "^ide  to 

mnnity  c'ollepe.VVirot  "rZe  "^i;.*!^  corn- 
persons  as  well  as  the  W.„  gV  *  \r  "r  Comnuinitv  Colle-re 
snltant  to  the  d  af  a  Lu."  •iL^£„&  Rehabilitation  Con- 

propiam  looked  pood  b  t  t„o  ■  a  ^1:?'      "P'      ^y^'  * 
from  it.  Pei^onnel  to  in  nlemei    Z  nr "^^"V 
question  as  no  one  scenH  to  bffnm?.-'  '""-r      ^J"'  ^^ns  a 

one  hope  left,  the  CoSmltv  VX  '"^  ^enf.  We  had  bnt 
ordinate  a  pr^prnnrfrThe  hnnrJnl  "  '\''^'"'"}?  "  director  to  co- 
job  March  Ist.l  r,ne'd  5  e^at  thi^tK  ""1  ^ne  on  the 
plaiminjr  for  the  program  was  btsv«-  l''^?'"'" 
•mplementation.  The  entiJi  nro-r  ■  ^""""^  'dea  to  its 
new  director.  EaclUinTe  theSvW';!!]  ^"^^  °"  'f  l"""  *° 
Committee  for  the  Careei  an  F  in^r  l^^^^  Advisory- 
we  had  faith  that  the  iwar  k  a ifd  ^ Z  ^eaf  met, 
woiild  hopefully  get  w^^t^Sl  rS^^^ 

recT  ?ivrSr EX>tc^rdr^^^  ^"'^^^^^^^  "'^^  -  mo- 
ment the  program.  He  hSd  twfliof-  "P  P'""^  ""^  t°  i^ple- 
who  said  lie  wonld  be  w  11 1  ,t  o  f o^^?  an  instructor 

drawn  un  and  the  i?oi^^  a„/^o  °  ff  M  '  '"T""-  «>»*™ct  was 
interim  from  AfaiXlstTo  t£  18fh  f  ^  on  Ararch  18.  In  the 
business  places  and  -^-SaS^aff ll^ii-^^JS  ^l^j^^^^^ 
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cision.  Ei«;ht  smwssful  deaf  were  eoiitaetod  in  person  or  bv  mail. 
SIX  accepted  and  were  used  in  the  pio^'iam.  Six  businesses  were 
visited  and  two  were  selected  as  well  as  the  materials  jiathered  from 
the  personnel  offices  of  all  the  firms.  Transportation  was  arranjrcd, 
interpreters  hired,  video  tape  and  media  help  solicited.  Each  a^'elic-v 
sliared  in  the  total  ^)ictiiix;.  Perhaps  the  phrase  '^Coopcmtion  for 
Careers-'  is  the  best  title  for  this  pro^rram. 

That  will  ^iyo  you  a  brief  look  at  the  history  of  the  pro^'iain. 
Now  T  would  like  to  discuss  the  curriculum  of  the  course  and  how 
we  arrived  at  the  :\0  houi-s  of  activities  which  were  used  in  the  coui*se 
and  also  how  we  delimited  it.  First  of  all  we  settled  for  the  Title  of 
"Practicuhim  on  Career  Orientation'-.  Hy  usinjr  the  word  practical 
we  ascertained  motivation  would  be  enhanced.  With  this  theme  wc 
proceeded  to  eliminate  theory  and  «ro  for  pnutical  settin*?s  that  35 
senioi-s  could  actively  take  pint  in.  We  used  two  deaf  adult  women, 
one  was  workin«^  at  a  larjro  insurance  coinpaiiv  in  Omaha,  the.  other 
was  a  housewife  who  was  attendin«r  the  Community  College.  The 
deaf  men  used  in  the  dialo«rue  portion  of  the  coui*se  had  these  vari- 
ous back«rrounds:  a  printer;  a  foreman;  a  business  man;  and  a 
.state  hijrhway  commission  employee.  These  speakei-s  were  ^iven  sujr- 
;re.stions  for  topics  related  to  this  pi-o^nun— .such  as: 

1.  Problems  you  encountered  in  finding  your  job. 

2.  Communication  on  the  job. 

3.  Leisure  time  activities. 

4.  Job  responsibilities. 

5.  Disappointments. 

6.  Overtime  pay  and  lay-offs. 

7.  tTob  description — etc. 

This  is  a  very  brief  outline  and  the  speakei-s  were  encoura«rcd  to 
discuss  life  on  their  job  as  they  saw  and  lived  it.  The  total  time 
allotted  for  dialojruc  was  six  houi-s.  This  included  question  and 
answer  periods. 

The  necessity  of  puttin«r  this  pro«rram  on  an  adult  basis  led  us  to 
look  at  scttin<rs  away  from  the  residential  .school,  so  consequently, 
all  classes  were  held  at  the  Community  Collejje.  We  allocated  four 
hours  or  two  sessions  to  post-high  school  facilities  and  the  careers 
offered  at  the  Community  Colle^^e.  The  Iowa  Western  Community 
College  has  both  the  vocational  subjects  as  well  as  Applied  Arts 
programs.  The  students  were  allowed  to  select  four  or  five  different 
career  areas  and  were  allowed  to  sit  in  on  the  classes  in  action  with 
college  students  helping  them  and  answering  their  questions.  Wo. 
felt  there  was  a  need  for  a  better  undci-standiiig  and  utilization  of 
the  various  agcnj»ies  available  for  job  seeking  in  Iowa,  such  as — 
Towa  Kehabilitation.  Iowa  State  Employment,  Private  Employment 
Agencies.  AA^ant  Ads,  AA^alk-iiis  and.  School  Placement,  Speakers 
from  Voc  Rehab  and  State  Employment  Offices  spoke  to  them.  Two 
hours  was  allotted  for  this  segment  of  the  course. 

Four  houi-s  or  two  class  periods  were  set  aside  for  job  interviews. 
Four  students  went  through  the  entire  sequence  with  personnel  di- 
rcctoi^  acting  as  the  employer.  For  the  entire  first  two-hour  period, 
these  interviews  were  taped.  The  class  viewed  and  commented  at  the 
next  two-hour  session.  They  also  filled  out  various  application  forms 
at  this  session. 
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Field  trips  to  area  industrios  and  talking:  to  deaf  workei-s  and 
personnel  directors  on  the  job  eneompassed  four  Honrs  or  two  peri- 
ods. One  honr  was  devoted  to  talks,  one  by  a  forei«;n  exchan«re  stn- 
dent  from  South  America.  He  discussed  jobs  aud  careers  in  his  home 
country.  The  reniauiin«r  nine  hours  was  spent  divided  between  job 
careei-s,  leisure  time  activities,  job  termination,  up<j:radin<r.  HHinfi 
out  federal  and  state  forms,  i-esnnies  and  portfolios  bnildinir,  career 
oriented  and  student  career  oriented  questions  and  problemsV 

rins  •rives  you  a  brief  idea  as  to  course  content  and  how  we  de- 
liiuited  the  course^  to  the  pnictieal  aspect  of  careei-s.  The  af)  snniors 
were  •riven  course  outlines  before  we  started  and  were  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  materials.  Some  of  the  <'omiuents  were  '»Are  von  •roin^' 
to  force  us  to  go'^?  "Looks  ^rood— hut  at  nipht"!  Just  about  aTl  the 
questions  they  had  disappeared  after  the  first  nipht  session.  All 
classes  were  held  at  ni«rht  with  the  exception  of  the  tours.  Whv  T 
say  that  most  all  the  questions  disappeared  the  first  ni^ht  was  a 
stroke  of  luck.  As  part  of  the  overview  of  the  campus,  thev  <rot  in 
on  a  dance  the  same  ni«rht.  Their  comments  about  colleffe  life 
chan«red  to  "It's  not  had". 

The  coni-se  was  not  required  and  participation  was  entirely  volun- 
tary. AVe  had  nine  student.s  on  dilFerent  OJT  programs  and  they 
arranjred  with  their  employers  to  be  ofl'  for  the  classes  and  fielil 
trips. 

What  impact  did  this  have  on  our  students?  This  is  a  very  difficult 
question  to  answer  at  this  sta<re  but  I  will  describe  some  of  the 
chancres  m  the  seniors'  cai-eer  selections  and  objectives. 

We  had  ten  students  pass  colle<re  entrance  requirements.  Six  said 
tliat  they  were  ^oin«r  before  they  started  the  course.  Now  all  ten 
have  completed  plans  for  colle^rp.  Of  the  nine  students  on  the  job 
tramm*?  before  the  coui*se,  one  will  remain  at  work,  the  othei-s  will 
be  fronxff  to  TVI  or  area  schools  for  post  hi«rh  school  trainin«r.  The 
one  student  •roiu'r  into  the  world  of  work  indicated  that  he  will  ^ro 
to  ni^rht  school  at  IWCC  in  the  printinjr  area.  Out  of  the  class  of  35 
and  at  the  time  of  this  writinjr,  32  will  on  for  post  hijrh  school 
training  with  the  remainin^r  3  questionable. 

The  students  were  enconraped  to  discuss  frankly  what  thev 
wanted,  what  they  didn't  like  about  the  profrram,  etc.  These  com*- 
ments  on  a  questionnaire  wei-e  for  the  most  part  very  complimentary, 
ihey  did  however,  desire  more  job  information,  more  video  taping, 
etc.,  and  more  time  to  sit  in  on  the  collepc  classes.  Thev  all  seeme'Jl 
to  like  the  dialogue  portion  of  the  coui-se. 

Many  of  the  staff  at  IWCC  became  familiar  witli  the  deaf  through 
this  propram.  Many  questions  were  bron^^ht  up  in  the  various  classes 
m  high  school  and  the  teachers  discussed  them  with  the  students. 
The  hi^jh  school  and  vocational  instmctoi-s  were  told  about  the  pro- 
pjram  and  encoura^rcd  to  discuss  the  topics  with  them.  Articles  were 
written  by  students  for  the  school  paper.  The  local  newspaper  and 
the  entire  state  was  •riven  information  throuj^h  an  article  written  in 
a  state-circulated  newspaper.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  per- 
son to  coordinate  the  program  was  our  high  scliool  guidance  teacher. 
U  hen  time  didn^  allow  for  thorough  coverage  at  the  colle«rc,  the 
instructor  at  IWCC  would  coordinate  with  him  to  expand  on  the 
topics  m  his  classroom. 
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seniors'a?  \sDl  wotejl!"''.  ^T™'"  °"  Pcmaneut  basis  for  the 
seniors  at  i&ij.  i  would  like  to  show  voii  a  few  slides  that  n  nmnlv 

amateur  has  taken-bcar  with  them  aud  I  ^^i^  i  rhapp  to  a^  w^ 
unv  questions  that  jou  may  have. 

AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  A  CA- 
REER DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM-ITS  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  DEAF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AND  TEACHERS 

Colin  E.  Tisshuus  PHncu^^^^^   the  Mackay  Cente.-  foi-  Deaf  and 
Crippled  Children,  Montreal,  Canada 

fnv^Af!i}T  ^T''  "  Jl^'^y  •f'sponsibility  to  prepare  our  youn- 
for  the  challenRes,  demands  and  chancres  which  thcv  will  hnvo  tn 
cope  wi  h  as  adults.  As  educatoi^  of  the  deaf  o  l^rcsponsibiliti2 

dSf'et  r?n?^t  '-•P7^t»-'";°  overconirtl'rScap  of 
ueainess,  we  m  ist  be  more  selective  of  the  material  iitili/ed  mntv 

ZSoToin-Vld'"  "^''^^-^y^r>^oy.d,  and  more  criliS'inTu^ 
anal}  SIS  of  our  modus  operandi.  One  of  our  most  crucial  tasks  is  tn 

r„  Ii^°v»dinjr  were  we  .sufficientl.v  successful  in  offset  in' 

the  handicap  of  deafness  to  enable  our  {rraduates  to  p  av  the  ro  e  of 
aware  adu  ts  that  we  purported  to  prepare  theni  fo?  We  felt  that 
cramfto*funi^n'^s"''""*'''-^  -rP^'^^^^  "Ideational  p^S? 

worractiv  S  A^^^^  Z^''  °*  social  and 

ba  ance  between  the  academic  projrram  coverin-  varvin-  aspects  of 
adult  relationships  and  responsibilities  and  the  trainin/nro"ram 
preparing  students  with  liighly  developed  vocaTional  sS.  ^  "  ^ 
AVe  therefore  isolated  the  following  factors  as  being  maior  con- 
siderations in  preventing  the  overall  balanced  intel^ctud  and  sociSl 
no  °*  our  students.  Fii^tly.  it  was  considered  thJt  we  had 

not  only  supi^orted,  but  contributed  to  the  dependency  natterns 
some  imes  exhibited  by  the  deaf  by  having  too  much  ol  a^rofes 
tS  edSion 'ti?  ""'l"^^"  I'^'^f,'*.  subco-iiscious)  taken  towards 
Evs  Snnlr^?'*"  -^'  °*  educational  material 

SJs  to"  nvo^^^  .        ^'-^  °*  necessary  for  the  deaf"  ap- 

FwTfv  fi  Jo  a  passive  student  relationship  towards  the  au- 

is  ?  ^^'"'j'';?^  a  microcosm  of  society 

la  ity  ''^t""''  t?,«'P«'S°"t  the  outside  world  of 

assimilation  of  knowledge  has  been  most  unfair  in  supportin^r  the 
deyelonment  of  independent  student  situational  judgmeS  Asli  re 
^nfK^L     i"il!^''^'''"fjP'"?"™"?  °*  •'^Posure  to  industry-,  industrial 
SrawarPn?1>*^°  ^  ^"        schoo?were  really 

unaware  of  the  variety  of  work  opportunities  which  they  could  con- 

nosurSlll.'  '/T  capabilities.  Because  of  WnTmal  ex- 

posure and  lack  of  actual  testing  of  skills  in  situations  other  than  the 

nar?oTl^n*sH'^  ^°  ^""'^  °*        awareness  o^  the 

part  of  the  students  and  consequently  an  unrealistic  interpretation  of 
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suitability  for  various  job  functious.  Whcu  there  are  over  26,000 
listinj;:s  in  the  omipatioual  index  there  have  been  only  hit  and  miss 
approaches  made  to  discuss  the  suitability  of  various  typos  of  em- 
ployment for  our  students. 

Within  the  structure  of  the  school  itself,  havinjr  a  small  deaf 
population  of  72  i)iipil.s.  there  aiv  obviously  few  coui*se  offcrinfrs 
available  necessitatinjr  them  to  relate  to  a  minimal  mnjre  of  options 
available  in  the  school.  Tn  this  respect  to  some  extent  vcq  have  in- 
herited the  traditional  outlook  towards  deaf  vocational  traininfr  pro- 
;;rams.  Tlie  Center  ha.s  developed  apprenticeship  trainiufr  projrrams 
in  the  conmiunity  to  provide  the  traininjr  services  which  would  be 
economically  unfeasible  to  develop  within  our  school  for  the  very 
small  numbers  involved.  Tliese  apprenticeship  traininfr  projrrams  are 
obtained  after  tryinjr  to  teach  individual  social  functioniufr  skills 
and  independence  and  responsibility.  There  is  still  very  limited 
understandinjr  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
his  saleable  skills  for  the  job  market.  Tn  this  connection  some  frus- 
tration has  arisen  as  a  result  of  occasional  mis-matchiufr  of  job  re- 
quirements and  student  interests  and  capabilities. 

In  our  pro^^ram  development  there  appears  to  have  been  too  lar<re 
a  gap  between  the  traditional  school  approach  with  the  major  stress 
on  languaire  development  within  the  class  and  our  vocational  train- 
ing program  which  sti'esses  functional  independence  in  all  aspects 
of  work  and  social  situations,  while  also  developing  the  specific  job 
.skills.  Lack  of  internal  coordination  within  the  school  has  resulted 
in  our  not  properlv  developing  sufficient  self-awarene.ss.  so  necessarv 
for  a  young  adult  to  possess  in  order  to  fimction  as  a  contributing 
citizen.  It  was  this  sense  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  the  staff  at 
Mackay  Center  which  led  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
career  development  progmm.  We  have  been  restricted  in  the  qualita- 
tive and  the  quantitative  aspects  of  our  guidance  program  due  to  the 
shortage  of  available  pei-sonnel  to  adequately  and  effectively  guide 
our  students.  We  hope  to  i-emedy  this  weakness  by  developing  a 
systems  approach  to  the  career  development  problem  and  lessen  the 
reliance  on  shoit  term  late  adolescent  counselling  procedures  which 
we  do  not  feel  have  been  sufficiently  effective  to  warrant  their  con- 
tinuation. 

In  the  fall  of  this  year,  the  school  operations  will  incorporate  the 
following  procedures  to  try  to  coordinate  all  of  the  services,  skills 
and  programs  to  enable  oiir  students  to  relate  meaningfully  to  the 
environment  and  to  be  able  to  make  decisions  about  it. 

1.  IXSERVICE  TrAINIXO  PrOOILVM 

The  school  v/ill  have  up  to  ten  inservicc  training  days  throughout 
the  school  year  plus  a  week  in  September  to  go  over  the  following 
program  concepts.  Experts  in  the  various  fields  will  be  brought  in  to 
address  and  work  with  the  staff,  outliiiinjr  developments  and  es- 
tablishing behavioural  objectives  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

2.  Library  OccupxVtioxal  Resource  Area 

During  the  past  six  months  we  have  obtained  much  material  con- 
cerning many  occupations  with  varying  employability  requirements, 
^  roles,  salary  ranges,  long  term  trends,  etc.  This  resource  file  is  an 
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onnbAnfT  „  student  to  nuik-Moa  st  c  com.  V?  in 

jobs  available  i„  „.,,ie|,  1..  ^^^^^r^^Z^'"'^  ^""""^ 

3.  LiFK  Careku  Gamjs 

tluoufrh  cause  u    e£t  J^,!,^^^^^^^  capabHiMos  which  shou 

the  family,  ^vo,•k^  a  "l  ^  S^^^^^  ^''^  'oJes  of 

f»  »n.v  one  of  these  ar^s  is  si  mv  ,  ho^  f/"?'^"  "'"kcs  choices 
into  the  others  and  foi^e  iffe  sH  in  J  T  /"»  spill  over 

dieted  when  the    ecS   «d  £      "''1^1'  '"".v  >.iot  have  lien  pre- 
activities  whic   coSrS^tsidZl         "        "i" '"™»i»i'fHl 
that  the  studel^vri  e7nv  „  °n^^^  t.vp.cal  „,  adolescence"  we 
-ill  be  nu.kiu.  in  actnality  „ife;^::;.b^Uool""'"'"  '""'^ 

4.  Ekkmkxtary  PnooKAsr  Mooificat.ons 
.oS'^A^esSiX^^  ^Havioura, 

froals  u-ill  be  s3  for  diS  rf"'i„\\^;S  ^bo 
measured  and  revised  tinii  r  .  fn  ..  .  '^'^^'"l  J  upwards  and  will  be 
month.  They  are  as  folC:  '"^'^^'"^'s  to  he  held  twice  a 

( a)  Quality  of  work 

(^)  Quantity  of  xGork  oiskiiis. 
(c)  Cooperation 

r«>^  Initiative 

co«mLed1nevXlI;t«3^^^  clefi„ed    students  will  be  en- 

mininTal  supervTsS,  ' *°  '^"'"^  ""^  ^"ish  a  project  with 

(f)  Adaptability 
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of  this  characteristic  and  to  avoid  the  routine  and  repetitious  imture 
of  application  to  work  and  various  tasks  which  toad  to  inhihit  this 
skill. 

(g)  Personality 

By  cxpandiiitr  the  present  peer  discussion  «ri'oups  which  have  been 
dcvcloi)cd  and  workmjr  on  the  development  of  social  awareness  and 
consideration  of  otlu-rs.  we  hoj)e  to  make  the  stiulcMits  more  aware 
ot  their  responsibilities  as  individuals  who  have  soiuethin*'  to  «dve 
to  othei-s.  as  well  as  beintr  able  to  accept,  irraciously. 

(h)  Leadership 

This  quality  we  hope  to  develop  throu*rh  task  completion  in  areas 
c,  a.  e,  f,  and  I.  Responsibilities  are  to  Ik^  assi<rnod  to  evaluate 
funcHoimi^r  and  dcvclopincr  skills,  ami  foster  the  sense  of  leadership. 

(i)  RespomibiUty 

This  is  of  course  interrelated  with  all  areas  of  a  to  b.  We  hone  to 
foster  this  throujrb  appropriate  task  demands  with  decreasin«r  super- 
vision as  the  youn«rsters  mature. 

o.  Studknt  Kv.\kuati(»n  Prooilvm 

For  three  years  vocational  students  in  modified  *^T^^  j^roiins  have 
rated  stated  behavioural  characteristics  weekly  on  the  followin-r 
basis:  helpfulness;  responsibility;  attitude  to'  work;  attitude  to 
pupds  and  staff;  initiative  and  punctuality :  neatness:  and  cleanliness 

ihe  students  in  an  open  circle  rate  one  of  their  members  each  in 
turn  on  a  four  point  scale  for  a  nionthlv  total  to  choose  a  member  of 
t he  class  who.  luivmjr  jraiued  the  most  nuiiiber  of  points  in  a  month, 
then  has  an  afternoon  otf  with  a  few  dollai-s  to  vtq  to  u  restaurant  or 
to  a  movie,  rh IS  technique  with  initial  teacher  snpervision  has  been 
invaluable  m  allowinjr  the  students  to  see  just  how  others  see  their 
performances  m  the  above  areas.  Major  problems  and  factors  which 
nave  l)eeii  identified  un  to  now  are: 

1.  The  lack  of  reality  in  self-concept  in  social  and  work  settings. 
Anxiety  state  after  real  or  ima*riiiarv  slights  oi  rebnfl's. 

3.  Adolescent  rejection  of  adult  criticism,  thereby  niakiiijr  this 
method  more  mcanin«:ful. 

4.  Lack  of  developmental  work  and  social  experiences  resultiipr 
ma  dearth  of  awareness  of  the  alcove  factoi-s 

a.  Unrealistic  demands  of  othei^s  which  are  shown  clearly  by  neer 
criticism.  '    •  ' 

We  aixj  keeping  records  so  as  to  identify  longitudinal  trends  and  be 
able  to  act  on  them  as  effectively  as  we  can. 

6.  CuMur*.myK  Guidanck  Files 

There  ai-e  to  be  established  individual  guidance  files  which  will  be 
a  paitof  the  cumulative  student  files.  Student  queries  and  replies 
will  be  recorded  so  as  to  indicate  unrealiscic  and  realistic  career 
choices.  AVe  hope  to  identify  long  range  patterns  and  be  able  to 
work  constructively  with  the  student  in  providing  professional  con- 
tinuity in  this  most  critical  area. 
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7.  P.MIKNT  ,,x„  Dkak  Anu,.T  CouNSKixiNG  SEnvi«:s 

tho^&JfrdSaf.^;rsS;^^^^^^^^^^  Association  fo,- 

our  adolescent  students  I  v  linvT.  ,r  T     •  .  ^'P*^'"  ^"'^s  to 

clcfiree  of  functioni  ^  in  wik    ,  L  ii  "  /h.''^        '  ''''  '"''^  "^'"^ 
the  student  undcistandin.r  of  Hw   „f   *  .f"?"^^  "'"^  ^'"P*^  ^o  widen 
world,  covering  tl^:rmaf„tea"  if °'  "^^'"^^ 
(a)  Livin^j  skills. 

8.  BUDGCTIXG 

for^L"'sfSu^S;^';;rL  "^^-^  °*  mathematics 

utilizing  conce  ts  ta  .°  17;,?  fir       °  "^"^  thus  not  be 

such  things  asCnk  S   ,se  of  '""/r  ^^'^  ^'"'^.^ 

necesnitv  to  be  able  t^baknoo  ,?  .1  ""f  facilities  and  the 

salary  range  of  ti  e   ?»e  of  I  V fT"!^  ."''i^""  "^'^  '^'^tual 

ponr'to  be  most  snited.  '  "''^  '^"^''"^  "-""^d  ap- 

9.  Jon  PnoAioTioN 

more  responsible  and  more  highly  paid  fobs/'         '^^'^''^ncement  to 
10.  VocATioxAi.  Pmxxixo  PnOGH^MI 

ouSbej'at  l''?/TiD  behavioural  objectives  as 

Student,  which  w  J£c}rSemt.a^^^^^^^^^ 

11.  RoLK  Playing 
invdvetIblic^Ss^•SX  -'^'•^'^  -"Id 

12.  ExPKRrKxcK  Training 
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school  environment  will  b(»  stnicturocl  to  provide  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  the  students  to  make  decisions. 

'WHiile  these  above  mentioned  points  represent  the  core  of  the  pro- 
gram it  is  hoped  that  throujrh  close  team  work  and  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  all  members  of  the  staff  that  fuither  offshoots  can  de- 
velop. There  will  be  twice  monthly  meetings  held  to  discuss  the 
problems  encountered  lo  develop  the  specific  behavioural  objectives 
and  report  on  the  degree  of  success  or  failure  of  them.  It  is  felt  that 
this  professional  approach  will  provide  continuity  for  the  students 
which  will  be  so  necessary  for  the  program's  success.  Each  teacher 
will  of  course  be  interpreting  the  program  in  an  individual  manner, 
however  we  hope  to  incorporate  the  broad  concepts  into  all  areas  of 
the  school  so  as  to  provide  the  continuity  for  the  students  and  to 
allow  them  to  grow  ni  accordance  with  their  capabilities. 

Of  course  a  program  of  this  nature  must  of  necessity  be  supported 
by  all  members  of  the  staff.  It  must  present  and  cover  the  range  of 
human  behaviour  which  the  students  will  experience  in  dealing  with 
members  of  the  staff.  Such  a  program  of  course  calls  for  a  shift  in 
orientation*  and  alteration  in  the  method  of  teaching.  It  thus  will 
beconie  more  socmtic,  while  placing  much  more  responsibility  for 
individual  behaviour  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  student  at  all 
stages  of  development. 

We  feel  confident  that  this  program  will  definitely  facilitate  the 
career  development  of  deaf  young  ])eople  by  instilling  in  them  a  sense 
of  judgment  to  which  they  must  apply  pei*sonal  interpretations  in 
all  situations  from  a  very  early  age. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  the  time  they  reach  adolescence  and  have  been 
exposed  to  a  structui-ed  coordinated  program  covering  a  wide  range 
of  occupational  options  that  they  will  be  able  to  intelligently  relate 
to  the  most  suitable  training  programs  and  subsequently  an  occupa- 
tion which  will  benefit  them  to  the  greatest  degree  and  from  which 
they  will  receive  the  most  satisfaction.  \\Tiile  this  is  very  much  in 
the  pilot  project  stage,  we  are  now  ready  to  implement  tKe  program 
during  the  next  year  and  look  forward  to  the  challenge  it  presents 
in  providing  a  much  more  meaningful  educational  experience  in  the 
broadest  sense  to  the  students  for  whom  we  have  a  most  awesome 
responsibility. 

While  the  long  term  results  will  not  be  measured  for  quite  some 
time,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  report  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  school 
year  we  shall  have  attained  short  term  objectives  which  will  be 
instruniental  in  developing  in  our  students  a  sense  of  individualit;y, 
flexibility,  purpose  and  maturity,  which  is  so  essential  for  success  in 
today's  complex  world. 

Gallaudet  Banquet  (7  p.m.)  "Hall  of  Industry**,  State  Fairgrounds 

6  p.m.  Social  Hour. 

7  p.m.  Gallaudet  Banquet  (Open  To  All )  "Hall  of  Industry". 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  29— BUSINESS  MEETING 

Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Mangau,  President,  presiding 

Dr.  Mangan.  The  meeting  wUl  come  to  order.  At  this  time  I  declare  there  is  a 
quorum  in  attendance  here  this  morning.  One  hundred  fifty  members  comprise  a 
quorum.  We  have  a  lot  of  business  this  mornings  so  first  of  nU  we  wiU  have  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  for  nomination  of  officers.  Mr.  BiU  Peck 
V^.  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

li.  J.  IVk,  Oic^roii  Scliool 

Lloyd  .V.  Ilnrrison.  MuS ■  r Ix  L'^n"  w„  'V''^    "  «;'"'l"nnn.  Oregon  • 

MO  :A.^^^  DouKln.s.TeSV.X^^^^^^^  C!nlla„<,et  D„y  School.  St.  r^u'iV. 

voLT'ilio'f.  '^<:;;"\*iu'iv?,:r»»[\»^  -e  w.,, 

I  wouhl  like  to  i.sk  thOM  Monip  Mrn^^  wo  'inve  nonihinted.  As  r  rend  this 
OPortunlt,.  to  sec  ^^S^^t^'^r^':^:::^^^^^^^'  ""^''^ 

.Si;c«iKKTC„  Smtk  oh  fAll)  Okkickus  ..,V,,  X„M,.n„.« 
''S'filoSiu.d:''"  SuiK>ri„tende„t.  Colorado  School  for  tlu-  Deaf 

Sl^;;!:^!;;!^^^^^  Pntuck,  Sc1uh,1  for  tho  Denf. 

IH>iif  niid  tho  Blind.  »"«'<on.  Prluclpnl.  Plorldn  Stnto  School  for  the 

'SoS  .&utSf^SrlSSt„«^^^       '^'-"^  D'"»"o. 

Cln.sses.  Wnrron  W.  Fnutli  Ser  PnlEu  2        J  '"'^''ton.  Cnllfornln  Dnv 

Riverside.  ^'"n/nies.  rcut-hor.  Cnliforniu  Soluwl  for  tlio  Donf  "it 

naSins  W 'tiJfC  ""^v  entertain  nomi- 

nnd  seconded  tl/at  the  no  nht^tiom  bo   /"•«^'^'V\V''^'^i-  moved 

carried  mSl'^^oJ^^  »°-  The  motion  is 

oflicc  of  second  vir-prSdeni  ^'o™  ^'e  floor  for  the 

All  in  Wrsa^ve"olts^^  T'S^^  '''1-  -minations  cease, 
now  entertain  nonS.atiSK  ZV^  T^'m  We  will 

treasurer.  It  is  n  "ovcd  a°  1  sccTidod  M,n7  H°''  °^  secretary- 

in  favor.  Opposed.  Tlfe'fnS  o"?t^a  •  ifwr^U^ 
nominations  from  tho  floor  fm-  n;..«nfi         •  ''o^  entertain 

that  the  nominat  ons  coX  All  i  /^^^^^^^^  V  '"Tl?"^  ««'^°"ded 
carried.  Tho  slatn  ien^t^nrk  11  .  ^'i^'"'-  Opposed.  The  motion  is 
mittee.  Wo  wm  now  »  ot^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^  "oniinating  com- 

annonnco  tliTrtcoTnrbefot  £  ^  '  b'^Hot-n^r,  and  possibly  w  can 
Convention  NewslXr  T  ?  1?  H^^  '"^^^  'f "       ^^'''t'^''  t^o 

:  ,234 
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KI-KCTION  HKSULTS 

Z  i--^''-""-"'-"'-'-!  T.  ixuvson.  Klori.I„  Sc/l^'or  the  Deaf  „nc. 
Kh*;'rJJer'''"''''"'-''"""'^'"  School  for  the  Denf. 

''X'"""'''""""'''-''""'^'  '^""f-"-"'"  «^-"««"  for  the  Deaf.  K.ver- 

UoAltl)  OF  UlllKCTOltS 

M.  .Martha  Uxtz,  Missouri  .School  for  (lie  IX-af. 
Wm.  J.  McCoi.iieil.  Virginia  Sdiool  for  the  Deaf. 

t„£'\?lw1l"'''''  »  "'""l^er  of  important  items  of  business  to 

^2"'"'}'  ?^  Convention  of  AnVe^kan  Instr  - 

ANNALS  REPORT 

Marvin  Clatterbuck,  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf 

boaSh"?'"^"'^^       f?'-"^"^'-^'  ettoJT  s'lnldkS 

Dr   RichSTff.l""  •?'''»r"P»«  I'^fo''^  H>ev  «re  print  d 
.IW.   ,„L   ^  ""l''  g"''^"  outstanding  service  to  the 

Annals,  jms  resigned  as  associate  editor.  Dr.  WillTam  Crai-  is  tZ 

There  has  always  been  some  misunderstanding  about  the  list  of 
e^tbvSsloo^t  Di-ctonMn  the  past^nlj" those  lie 
no.+  M,„r      Schools  were  mcluded.  Snice  some  schools  fail  to  re- 
anH  '„nv  decided  to  include  names  sent  in  by  the  schools 

and  any  others  who  are  membere  of  CAID 

^vhn  L."^'  T'?l'^'  to  present  all  sides  of  issues  and  invites  those 
AdSsTnlr'in"  "xycles  to  submit  them  for  consideration  ^ 
Adveitising  m  the  Amuih  has  unproved  and  the  income  is  im 

However,  the  cost  of  printing  has  gone  up,  and  the  of  fe 

otn  fi„  i  7  °J  P"^'*^^  ^^^^  'ssue  because  of  cost.  Three  veai-s 
Zi£  financial  status  was  not  good.  At  that  time  it  w^ 

decided  to  employ  professional  assistance  to  aid  in  improving  The 

/^'""l'^  "'^         "'^."^^^•^  ^•^"••^^"••.V  ^vns  asked  to  gTthe 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  Both  were  done.  Tht,  execSt^e  LST,^ 

^^"k""^'^""^^"^  j°b-  '^^  publication  of  tl^e  Dkecto;^^^^^^ 
'^^d'^d  by  federal  grants,  but  the  1972  grant  1  as  not  beei  ap 
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u  ishos  to  bo  assured  t  at  fhr^l!  ^1  /^'''"l','!'  '""i'^'^  Committee 
in  the  fntnre,  si  cn  tlin  i->n  n^^^^  improved 
the  federal  V'oSJlent  ^   '  '  ^       '"^^  ''''        ■•«<^«iv«  from 

increased  to  $12  Xor  vear  T},  ^"•^^^"Ption  rates  I.ave  been 

wisi  OS  o  "tlSrtS'sooIi^^'^^^':  f'^'-^^"'  consideration, 
tntion  be  chan".d  I  „ w  ?n,!  r'  ^°f/'*'",  "x,  Consti-' 
the  associatio,"i/  ,a'  °:,.  '-^^  Pprson  joining 

stitiite  li  s  subscription  to  flVo  •  T  '  ,^  °/  7'"^^  shall  con- 
tive  July  1,  1967)"  (Effec- 

cha,S^  Section  4  of  Article 

pay  annual  dues  as  e  omSe  Kli°Pvo?/^  "5f°«i«t'on  shall 
approved  by  the  "ssociatio?  M  .  ^^en^TZ^  '^"^ 
that  we  adopt  th^  change  i„  our  consSiS  ^  ''""'^  '"^^  ""^^^ 

is  a  y^:i^-c^i£Z:^^\.fT^''  9»^^«■••^"ck.  I  think  this 
Clatterl^uck'smotbn?  '  f° 

Dr.  Stbllk.  Second  tlie  motion. 

that  there  are  at  Eist  ?  at  nT«m  1    '  "T^n       '  '^''  ''^d^'  ^'«c'«'ed 

for  discussion  from  'tl   ^LoT'yS'wil^^^^^  "  °P^" 
mediately  following  this  whidi  will  Lot  M  1  i 

AVe  will  have  a  vote  bv  n  ^hmv  U      a    t  ''".''^  approval, 

air  until  w.  go  4„  all  con  tod  your  hands  in  the 

mcndation  Pf<«i<i«>>t,  I  move  tl,»  adoption  of  the  rMorn- 

Dr.  Manoan-  Is  tlici-t  n  second  to  th»  motion? 

?f   P,  !?     '  motion, 
will  b»  sSsT"'  '  1'°'"'  °"'  ^"l»""P«»n»  to  non-mcmtaK 

no?.mcX"iSif 'i/oS'^t'c  ;vitt'';dd'r"';''°"  '""5 

n  the  discnssinn  nf  fhn  ^pcic  will  be  additional  income,  and 

o,san,«tio„,  and  the  A«na,.  Au  1'^\^TaI  uX^^^U 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OP  THE  DP 

c^nZlrZ  -««''^««'<"'*'-  preSn"! iJS 

Ralph  L.  Hoag,  Eil  T). 

Tlic  Committee's  work  stai-tod  in  Tnlv  nf  lano      4.1     •  •  . 
t"S  of  CEASD  „„<1  CAII)  iX         cliS^^  "!«?'• 

liter  transcribed  L  tUt  tlHriSLT  '-  ""''"'-^T?  »"<> 

-d  oy  the  coi^^t^t,  ^l;Mrp^rro^tll'e^,St^:r 

Rki-oht  of  Opr.v  iMEKTixos  Hkld 
Conference  of  Executives  Meeting,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.-Apnl  9, 1970 
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Elf^^  •"'l'y'"r  tl'o  Conunittcc  p.,.- 

ticii)HtC(l  in  the  (liscMssioii.  ' 

Alexttwhv  Grahmn  Hell  Auoehrfwn  Conventimu.PMadelpMa.  Pa.- 
•lime  tSo,  1970 

At  the  A.  G.  Bell  incetinj!;.  there  were  over  100  persons  present 
with  tcnchers.  teacher  educatoi-s,  iidininistrntors.  the  deaf,  and  nar- 

?{n„'.r'"7M '"''■"'^^'^  °f  tl'is  Executive 
Jioaid  and  the  (  oniinittee  participated  in  the  discussion. 

Special  Open  Fovum,  Berkeley,  Calif .— October  17, 1970 

Invitations  were  sent  to  all  ^yoxxx>s.  in  western  states  thousht  to 
be  intciestec  in  the  activities  of  this  Committee.  These  included 
htate  Departments,  universities,  and  administrators  and  teachei-s  of 
schools  and  classes  for  deaf  diildren.  Nearly  100  persons  represent- 
ing states,  universities,  teachci-s.  parents,  and  the  adult  deaf  at- 
tended and  participated  in  the  discussion.  Ajrain.  members  of  the 
Coininittee  were  represented  and  participated  in  the  discussion  as 
])anelists. 

Nathnal  Association  of  the  Deaf,  Minneapolis,  Minn.—Angust,  imo 
.  Your  chairman  was  asked  to  discuss  the  work  of  the  Committee 
in  an  open  session  at  the  XAI)  national  ineetinjr.  :\Ianv  teacherei 
rehabilitation  personnel,  and  interested  deaf  adults  attended.  Over 
loO  i)crsons  were  present.  Comments  and  sujrjrestions  were  noted  and 
recorded  for  n.se  by  the  Committee. 

National  Meetim,  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education,  Seattle, 
Wash. — July,  1970 

Ai)pro.vimately  40  State  Department  personnel  were  present  to 
hear  a  report  of  activities  of  this  Committee.  Your  chainnan  at- 
tended this  nieetiu};  by  special  invitation  of  tlie  president  and  pro- 
Kiain  chairman,  rhe  work  of  the  Committee  was  discussed  with 
interest.  Su{;jre.stions  from  this  jrioup  were  also  noted  and  recorded 
for  use  by  the  Committee. 

GeXKRAL  SuMMAltY  OF  DlSClTSSIOX 

All  meetings  held  were  productive.  Tn  general,  the  attitude  that 
prevailed  was  positive  and  constructive.  Xeirative  and  ci  jical  com- 
ments were  made.  However,  these  were  by  far  in  the  minority  when 
compared  to  positive  and  siipi)ortive  comments  offered.  It' is  felt 
that  most  negative  comments  were  dealt  with  satisfactorily  by  each 
panel  to  the  satisfaction  of  others  i)resent  ai:  these  meetings.  ' 

Ihcrc  api)ears  to  be  universal  agreement  that  ciianges  in  standards 
are  in  order  at  this  time.  The  contents  of  the  March  1970,  draft  of 
the  document  in  its  present  form  were  very  obviously  not  acceptable. 
Un  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  i)rinciples  contained  in  the  docu- 
ment were. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  included  documentation  of  competencies 
in  detail,  identihcation  of  teacher  preparation  goals  in  behavioral 
terms,  more  specific  attention  to  training  in  the  use  of  media  and 
technical  teaching  materials,  and  a  rather  determined  desire  for  the 
Committee  to  involve  other  resource  persons  in  addition  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  preparing  its  next  revision  of  standards  report. 
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Appointment  of  Rbsource  Persons 
The  Prosidcnt  of  tho.  Council  «>>  f  "-fj;;;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Assistant  Professor  ^^Sns 

Univci-sity  of  Wnslunfjton  of  Educntion 

Mr.  Mcrvin  Gnrrctson 

Director  ,r  Associate  for  Research 

Division  of  Instruction  wi^nsT  Re.'ionnl  Media 

Model  Secondary  School  ^"^^J^^^f /^^the  Deaf 

Gnllnudet  College  Uiiiversity  of  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Stephen  R.  :Mcchain,  Consultant^ 
as  the  February  1971,  version. 

NOVKMBBU  MkKTIXO  of  TlIK  CoMMlTTBK 

A  meeting  Of  the  fun 
sons  nauml  above  was  cnUed  and  h^^  l^  ^^^^^ 

York.  Tl»e  Lexington  Schoo   «oi  the,  i^^^^^^^  resource  per- 

ineetiug.  Every  member  °*  J^"',,  p„tc  n  this  meeting, 

sons  were  able  to  be  present  conference  to  make  masi- 

An  attempt  was  made  in  P\""3,„  ^,^,'ts  could  be  together.  Re- 
mum  use  of  the  time  when  al  P " t'^H'-^^^J^  ^aft  standards  were 
source  materia  s,  reports,  and  J°„""JVii  ed  transcripts  of  all 
mailed  for  r«v>c^v  l>r>o>-      fl  Lid  pertinent  correspond- 

tapes  of  open  •"^cti'Jg^'  ^^^'^  °"  ^^^^  Smaller  group 

cnce  were  distributed  '^"d  S^nSodseginents  of  the  nes 

committees  were  formed  for  wilting  as^^^^^^  h  reviewed 
draft.  The.  written  contributions  of  the  smau^  I  document 
in  plenary  sess  on        '  '^^^f  i°  J'^l^^  7,  19T0. 

was  completed  before  the  close  of  the  ^JJ"'^       Committee  mem- 
This  rough  draft  was  P""tcd  af  f!^"r^^^^  comment.  The 

ber  and  appointed  resource  P^;^^,^,;  i'^^^^^^        compiled,  edited, 

Standa^-ds  for  the  „s  an  S      draft  report  (sub- 

presented  to  the  Executive  Boa  d  as  •  principle  the 

bai-dfssrbe-si^^^^^^^^^ 
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ber  organizations  for  firap;\'oval  °' I"'^^'^"^"^!""  to 
Committee: 

Dr  mohnh  ?,*"'J?'.S««.V-         >Iiss  Josephine  Carr 

iJ. .  Jean  Utley  Lehman  Dr.  C.  Joseph  Ginngreco 

'^^Srs'S™^^  ™^  CERTIFICATION  OP 

HiACHERS  OP  THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED-JUNE  1971 

Introduction 

(A  G  Rnin  Ti  „  A  l^ialiam  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf 

CAli)?  iiul  Tlfn  ;?"T^'°"  of  Amoncan  Instructors  of  the  DeJf 
for  the  dS  ((^^SA^SDr  Thn  ^^t"''  ?^  S<=''ools 
represents        of  the  prof e^L^  Hn^^^^^^^     °*  ""^^  organizations 

field  ^f^sSicf Tot  nffno?"  ^"-^'fif '^.tio"  of  professionals  in  any 

erJc  240 
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The  certified  teaclier  must  have  certain  specific  competencies  that 
will  enable  Iiini  to  provide  appropriate  educational  services  in  one 
or  nriorc  special  areas.  ^Specification  of  these  areas  provides  the  es- 
ft".  i  !lf  establishment  of  a  system  of  professional  certifica- 
Pnm^S"'*  ?  t<:''c'»cr  of  the  heariiifr  impaired,  tliis  implies  a  general 
competence  to  identify  and  evaluate  rcsnltin-  educational  problems 
in  all  individuals  from  infancy  tliroufili  adnltliood.  The  certified 
teacher,  then,  is  expected  to  Iiave  a  broad  general  knowledge  of  the 
held,  \vitli  special  abilities  as  a  tcaclier  in  at  least  one  area  of  spe- 
cialization, and  possess  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Definitions 

Terms  included  in  the  following  are  those  that  may  have  a  variety 
w!I?'"'"'"?f  c'^'T,^"""'^  in  educational  writings  and  reports.  These 
terms  are  defined  here  to  clarify  the  intended  meanings  as  used  in 
this  document.  " 

Hearing  impah-ed 

A  hearing  impaired  (deaf  or  Iiaid  of  hearing)  individual  is  a 
person  who  requires  specialized  education  because  of  a  hearing  im- 
pairmcnt, 

Provisional  certification 

\J!l^  A  '^^^'c'  for  certification  of  a  teacher  of  hearing 

impaired  children. 

Professional  certification 

This  is  the  second  and  hi^^host  level  of  professional  certification 
of  a  teacher  of  hearing  impaired  children. 
Areas  of  specialization 

horrfn?!''  P^-ofessional  specialization  for  a  teacher  of  the 

hearing  unpaired  mchide  the  following: 

PREPRIMARY 

Identifies  teachers  who  work  with  children  below  the  age  of  six. 

1.^1  f  fi  ^^ithin  this  area  of  specialization.  These 

arc  as  xoiiows  • 

teachei-s  wlio  work  with  parents  and  hearing 
impaired  infants  m  a  variety  of  educational  settings.  ^ 
A^Mm7^.-Idcntifies  teachei-s  who  work  with  children  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six  years  m  a  scliool  setting. 

KLEMENTARY 

l„m  ""f ''^''1  teachers  who  work  with  children  across  broad  curricu- 
a  anmovimTolv  M^™'  °^  t^beginnings  of  formal  academic  work 
^ram.  ^       "^'^      ^"^  to  entrance  into  a  secondary  pro- 

SECONDARV  (ACADEMIC  AREA) 

Identifies  teachers  who  teach  academic  subjects  to  children  beyond 
Sfentr ^         ^'*^*'  studies?  EnS 
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SKCONlMnv  (SI'TOIAI,  SDRJKCT  AUKa) 
MULTUIAM)ICAP1»KD 

«n(l.v  mlM,  „.i,l,  IS'io™™,^"^'  '"'""""l^  "I'i*  sisniS- 

SPKCIAL  COXITJNT  AUEA 

cross  all  ag^ hvl  l  us^^^^^  cin-nci.In.n  areas  that  mav 

education)  ^     "      "'"^  ^P^^ch,  media,  physical 

vl?7;7'ot,e(f  teacher  prepa?-atio?i  center 

whps"e~  ^aty;':';;^^^^^^^^^^^^^  college  or  nniversitv 

^tion  of  teachers  of  tlu-  ho  ,S  f  ?n\,L-    K?''  l"  "f«ssional  certifi- 
the  Council  on  Educatimi  (Irjhe  Dear  *'  "Pl"°^'«^^ 
Practicuin 

inc^^nrSS/ali:^!  ISiciprJon^l- "-^"'T'  '^'•'^''•'"•"^'°»  P-«--n 
teaching  in  both  classS  S  oit  ofXlP'  "'''"-".'  «»d  'li'-ected 
bring  a  student  into  direct  cSicri?!  .  '""'"-  s't"?«ons  which 
and  adults  under  the  d  ectioTof  on  ilifil  '^'"'dren 
CIS,  and  practicum  coordinators  '"strnctors,  master  teach- 

Intei^hvp  practicum 

media 

^i^^^^^^::^^^]^  which  are  inte- 
rnstn^ctional  technology 

techSiaci^^^^^^^^  rsi'r 

design,  production,  direct  se  an  1  Zf  ."*  '"|t'!'ct'on  including 
learning  processes  involved.  ''^'"•"«t'o»  of  the  teaching  and 

Practicum  coordinator 

Gooperating  teacher 

ticum  opcricnce.      ^     "      sludmt  eoncliet  dui  inB  his  pnic- 
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Prkrequisitks  to  Provisioxai,  C'kktification 

Prerequisite  to  specific  preparation  for  tcacliinjir  tlie  hearing  im- 
paired in  any  of  tlio  areas  of  specialization,  tlie  candidate  sliould 
show  satisfactory  evidence  of  collo^rc  study  denionstratinjr  tliat  lie 
has  a  general  knowledjrc  of: 

1.  Child  growth  and  developments  learning  theory,  and  general 
psychology ; 

2.  The  development,  structure,  and  function  of  social  institu- 
tions including  the  interaction  and  interrelationships  of  these 
groups  in  our  society; 

3.  Current  instruct'^^al  procedures  in  general  education; 

4.  Instructional  procedures  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
and  multihandicapped  children. 

In  addition,  the  applicant  for  cei'tification  in  any  area  of  speciali- 
zation must  have  satisfactorily  completed  tlie  equivalent  of  a  mini- 
mum  of  twenty  (20)  semester  hours  in  a  major  area  of  study  di- 
rectly related  to  his  area  of  intended  specialization. 

Requiremknts  fok  Provisional  Ceutification 

Each  applicant  for  provisional  certification  as  a  teacher  of  hear- 
ing impaired  children  must  complete  a  core  program  consisting  of 
a  minimum  of  thirty  (30)  semester  hours  or  its  equivalent  at  an 
approved  preparation  center  (see  Figure  1). 


ERLC 


Common  to  all 
teachers  of 
hearing  impaired 
children 


Appropriate 
to  area  of 
specialization 


*Siudent  Teaching:    Total  of  2S0  hours  (minimum)  at  one  or  more  levels 

FiouiiE  1.— Suggested  credit  Iiour  nlloontioiis  for  provisional  eertifioatlon  (mini- 
mum 30  semester  liours). 
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Areas  of  preparation 


FOOXDAT.0NS  OP  K..UCATIOX  OP  THK  nKARIN'O  IMPAIRED 

of  the  hearing  impaired        '  P'^*''^'"^'  '^"^l  'ssues  in  the  education 

8PEKCH  SCIEXCK  AND  AUDIOIXWY 

meSsmlteSSltmS^^^^^^  and  hearing 

aspects  of  sound.M  r:ra^S^s'iZ^\t  Ka^^^""^"' 

I«\NQUAGE  AND  COMMUMCATIOX 
CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

tionaTrlrSt^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -ate-ls  and  instruc- 

nology,  to  fit  the  spcck^ednon^^^^^^^^ 

children.  ^     ^  educational  needs  of  hearing  impaired 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

imSiSllXLe^^^  with  hearing 

and/or  a  cooperatinrtcachei  for  «^  "  practicum  coordinatoT 
or  more  levels.        ^  ^  minimum  of  250  hours  at  one 

ad^;^!:rrVJ^rSffet^^^  cMMren  and 

areas  in  addi'tion  to  and  includi^*  T,^Ll  ,      .aPP«>Priate  subject 

/rUemship^  p^-acticnm.  For  purpief  of  CEd'I^ 
for  internship  practicum  e.xperiere  mav  at  S.p  ^''^^'^ 
lege  or  university  program  SDonsmt  K^'^'  the  di^retion  of  col- 
teaching  providing  tS  th^e  ?xnpr/„A  '''^/^"tcd  m  lieu  of  student 
completion  of  c!!^rs^^ovk  rSX-^  ^hl  n  *  ^^e 
experience  is  not  less  than  oJS  ftOI  1„  /^^i^"  and  that  the 
paired  children  nnd^  q^fiS^^'^rSu     '""''""^  i"*" 
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Requikkmknts  fou  PnoFEssioNAii  Certification 

Each  applicant  for  professional  certification  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  twenty  (20)  additional  semester  houi*s  beyond  the  pro- 
visional level  and  must  complete  a  minimum  of  three  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  under  the  supervision  of  a  professionally  certified 
educator  of  the  deaf. 

Coursework  to  satisfy  the  requirement  must  be  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  an  approved  center  as  a  planned  program  of  study  re- 
lated to  an  area  of  specialization  and/or  related  to  the  general  area 
of  education  of  the  hearing  impaired.  At  least  nine  of  these  semes- 
ter hours  must  be  directly  related  to  the  education  of  hearing  im- 
paired children.  The  program  may  be  planned  in  cooperation  with 
the  applicant's  employer,  Prograins  so  planned  may,  at  the  option 
of  the  approved  center,  be  partially  implemented  through  work  at 
other  accredited  colleges  and  universities  (see  Figure  2), 


1 

Figure  2. — SuggesteU  credit  hour  ullocntlons  of  ndvnnced  study  for  professional  j 
certification  (mininuuu  20  semester  hours).  i 
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T]ic  candidate  must  have- 

tncs  and  tlu,  influence  of  So  in.  I. W  l^*"'  ""^  <=°"n- 

statc  of  tlic  field;  "'^'to'ical  developments  npon  the  cniient 

wl^cl/infcSte^cfdS^^^^^^^  ^'i-??'  -Kl  events 

C.  A  knowled-e  of  ho  m n.,?!  "mailed  childien; 

such  as  leffnlai-  edncaHon  =Lv  ,"''V'^"on  of  the  heaimg  mpa  led 
tional  psyd.oro^rJ,  .  nd  t£  SnL'ttr''?";.  "ednca  ' 

of  the  hearing  r.npaircd  of  these  fields  to  education 

tho^sycfoToScafsillSHLTtii^"^  f  ''T'"'^  ""P-'-n-t  for 
■nent  of  heaHn.  inSiSiXat"'^''  "^"^  ^'^-•"P- 

and  •  psychoids  inf"nS 

SSi^y^aStsS^^ 
/I.  Speech  sciewe  and  audiology 

The  candidate  mnst  have  knowledfre  of  Mm  f«n  • 

then-  relevance  foi-  education  of  Vlfn  i,  •      ■  *o"?win/?  areas  and 

m  communicative  aXtC  tvnes  ^ri  r  "{'^^'^  mechanisms 

defective  organisms;  '^'^  '      behavior  m  both  intact  and 

oth^er  so'n'dstWcTS"  ^P-<=h  -""ds  and 

and  methods  of  disD  avin^  n^f;^  '  /-^  c'"i'i^'t«>istics  of  sound: 
acteristics.         "'^P'^V.ng  and  graphically  i  cproseiitiiig  these  char- 

tho'^pl'^^uftio"^  of '^^li^^^^^^^^   f^'lf  irnpairment  upon 

sounds;  '    ^"         "'•^  reception  of  speech  and  otJier 

h^ril'lTrSSt"""'       '"'"^''^  interpretation  of 
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E.  The  fnnctioniiifr  and  clmractcristics  of  various  tvnps  of  amnli- 
// / .  Languaije  ami  commimicatioii 

A.  LAXGUAOK 

The  cnndidato  must  have : 

skfllslntiSnn?/-*''?  ""J"'^l*i°"        clcvolopnicnt  of  InnRunRc 

4  A  k  ow  X   nf  r  '"T""  'i'?""""'  "'^""'^        children ; 

5  \  Si  P  °V'""'"''°''',  °*  huijrnagc  development; 

^.  A  kno\vled{,'(.  of  commonly  nsed  methods  and  procednres  of 
langimp  ms  ruction  fp,;  henrinV  impaired  children^ 

0.  iiie  nbiiitv  to  utilize  appropriate  instructional  procedures  to 
tv  to  dSo  i>»Paiicd  children  K  he  abil- 

Sildrelu  ^      '  '"'P'"'"'*  development  in  these 

B.  COMMUNICATION 

The  candidate  must  have : 

tic^i  of  tKalfe  tSdf  °" 

combi^Jti^rStSf  .'""^r^      communication  and 

iials      t  ?m,ri^ i  te  "'r'  "J  ''""""f-'  ""paired  individ- 

iiahs  (a  til  ough  li.  b(.lo\v)  and  a  know  ed<re  of  methods  nrnrodiii-n« 

cludinfcr  the  use  of  techniqnes  and  materials  appropriate  to  individ- 

(a)  Reading. 

(b)  Written  communication. 

(c)  Speechreading. 

(d)  Auditory  training. 

(e)  Speech. 

(f)  Fmgerspelling. 

\?)  The  language  of  signs, 
(n)  Other  modes  of  communication. 
/F.  Gnrricxdum  and  instruction 
The  candidate  must  have : 

nnd  at"m£S','I.'-'„fl'''''  P'T"* of  cl,r,-ic,,luni 
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1.  Icleiitifv  lounior  piitry  level; 

Conceptualize  mul  foVmiilatu  objectives  in  behavioral  terms- 
S^'"  f.  °^  •^^•"'""f  io»  l^nsed  „po„  nieas.  ?nb le  ob- 

jectives  and  utilize  data  collection  procecliires: 
S!L„ ""rt  "tilize  media,  materials,  and 
resources  appropriate  to  learner  behavior  and  lesson  objec- 

5.  Tmpleinent  appropriate  instructional  procedures: 

pHntefv'       """"  instruction  appro- 

F.  Practicnm 

tcai;;:^l'he°t;s:T^c^  ^^-'^-^ 

fn:^M.^„5,"°'f'''''^'''  °/  facilities,  services,  and  programs  available 
adults;  counselin^r  of  hearin^r  impaired  children  and 

.  B.  The  ability  to  interact  effectively  for  instructional  inirnoses 

at  one  or  more  teaching  levels;  ' 

T'"*^  "'."!!^'^■       P'""  n»(l  orjranize  curriculum  content  in  an 
area  of  specia  izntion  for  effective  learning  bv  both  iiSc  als  a 
groupsof  hearing  impaired  children  and  youth:  '""'v'">">'s  and 

CKnTIPICATION 

Two  typ(.s  of  certificates  for  teachers  of  the  henriiiT  imnaired 
below:'  '^^""•'''^^  ^'"'""i""^  ^Sed 

Provisional  certification 

nloTI.'i%'i?-I"*'"''"^''  "^PPlicnnts  who  have  successfully  com- 

leted  the  course  and  practicnm  work  of  the  core  curricuh'im  for 

lo^cf     «    iS  predicated  on  the  completion  of  at 

if  fivn\?"''"i°'''  ^'ff'-'^^  '''«ic  certificate  is  good  ?or  a  period 
of  five  years  from  date  of  issuance,  i»  'lo" 

B,  Evidence  of  completion  of  at  least  one  year's  teachinir  experi- 
ence with  hearing  impaired  children,  uiinfeexperi 
Professional  certification 

The  professional  certificate  is  issued  to  teachers  who  have- 
certification?  ^  '^"^^  curriculum  for  provisional 
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The  professional  certificate 

U  1  iiblislicd  III  a  i)rofcssioiinl  joiininl. 
Previously  certified  personnel 
Tcnclicrs  currently  cci-tifiMl  hv  tlic  CEASD  or  flio  PFn  ,v:ii  .  « 

K:S5t  !sr»: 

Approval  op  Programs 

nJ^PP'"""'"  CEI)  based  on  an  evaluation  of 

InXirf^l'T'  ^•"•'•'«"'""''.P«>-so""cl,  and  practice  acilities 
hv  „  In  P'-%"-nm  ovalnation  or  re-evaluat  on  may  be  initia  cd 

by  «  college  or  un.vei-s.ty,  a  department  within  a  college  or  iS^^^^^^^^ 
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eollo^^e  or  ""ivc.?sity  tcuc     ^  P'-"«'-»'"s  locatod 

l)y  the  NCATE.  Wnuitioii  coiitei-s  iiormnlly  revioM 

THURSDAY.  JULY  1-BUSINESS  MEETING^ 

Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Ma„g„„,  p,,,;,,,,,^  p,.^^.^j._^^ 

clnring  tho  Convc.Uion,  „nd  pS^^^^^^^^  Lave  ^yorkcd  so  hard 

for  a  couple  of  veais  now  oS,  S  n^^/  i  "^'i"?  ^^^f'"'''  has 

ConvSS/i^ is  038.  This  was 
rcpjstcred  so  tho  total  roln^tri^l^  TASi'o?o  'iToo"^  ^"""^^ 

'^^^^  onr  Elective 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONVENTION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OP 
AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Howard  M.  Q„iglcy,  Excctivc  Secretary,  June  29, 1971 

evems''?;„S;;liJ°  Z  ist-SitlS;./  f  ^'M-!        ^>«tails  of  the 

Conventio,,.  I„  thil  cport  takol"  '^""?""' 

I  hope  will  be  of  interest  to  you  ^  °*  '^^'"s  "''"ch 

1.  Relocation-  ok  tiik  Natioxai.  Office 
^!^"  """^  to  be  some  adjustLnts  in  pel^omfel '""^"^  '^^^"'^ 

.^oin'e^^^",J°X'eU?^.^"•'-"''•  "..ameaa  meeting  „  ,„corpor.teO  at  U.I. 
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2.  Finances 

A  statement  of  liiumces  for  the  23  months  from  July  1,  19G0  to 
May  31,  1071  accompanies  this  report.  An  audited  report  for  the 
full  24  months  will  be  made  available  for  the  proceeding  as  soon 
as  possible  after  July  1. 

3.  Mkmukrsiiii> 

The  memberdiip  total  for  1071  to  date  is  4740.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial  increase  over  previous  years,  and  indicates  a  ^jjrowinj^  pro- 
fessional interest  in  the  Convention.  There  is  no  clear  distinction, 
of  which  we  are  aware,  between  the  requirements  for  a  rejrular  and 
for  an  associate  meinbei'ship.  T  sn^'^est  that  a  membership  commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  not  only  define  membership  i|uali(ications,  but 
also  to  study  ways  and  mean's  to  obtain  a  UwfXi^v  mimher  of  membei-s. 
since  the  potential  is  in  the  lUM^hhorhood  of  8.000. 

•I.  Pakknt  Skchon 

Much  work  has  l)een  done  during  the  past  year  to  develop  a 
pro^M'am  for  the  Parent  Section,  a  jrroup  that  held  its  first  mectinjr 
in  J^erkcley,  Juiie  20-21,  10(iO,  and  which  is  rej)orted  in  the  lOGO 
PROCEEDINGS.  The  second  meotin^r  was  held  jnst  prior  to  this 
convention. 

5.  Mkoia 

As  you  all  know.  imu»v  items  of  media  hardware  and  software 
have  been  pi'ovided  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  dnrin^r  the  past 
several  years,  by  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  projcnun. 
It  has  become  increasin^^ly  evident  that  medm  and  library  materials 
have  common  purposes  as  learninir  toolK.  and  perhaps'  slionid  be 
administered  in  the  schools  as  one  unit.  A  section  of  this  vears  pro- 
jrram  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  this  topic. 

G.  XKWShK'in'KI^ 

Three  issues  of  the  CAII)  Newsletter  were  published  this  past 
year.  It  is  ht>ped  that  the  publication  can  contimie,  on  a  scheduled 
basis,  for  it  appears  to  supply  a  iu»ed  for  the  classmom  teachers. 
Contributions  of  aiticlcs  have  l)een  ^rood,  but  there  are  no  doubt 
nuiny  e.vcellent  ideas  not  reported  that  can  increase  the  value  of 
this  news  sheet, 

7.  CAID  Brocjiurk. 

The  suppl^v  of  the  attractive  brochures  that  have  been  distributed 
in  the  past  is  almost  (».\hausted.  A  new  supply  should  be  provided, 
which  could  use  the  same  design  or  come  up  with  another  one* 
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8.  Intkraokncy  Rkport 
9.  Ckrtificatcs  of  Mkrit 

«dmi„ist.„tors  who'"r:^^^^^^^  --'"^c  „t  any  time  to 

any  time  find       hZ  tL  th^s^      ^       '  ^I^^'^Ti;  ""^^''^^•""s 
find  time  to  visit  usX  gh"c  us  „  call  ^  ^^"^^Ington  will 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Genild  B,„stei„,  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Riverside 

ch|e/lK^^^^^^^^^  committee,  has 

eluding  with  May  31  I97i  '^"Lv  1,  1969,  and  con- 

It' is^"c"'^netdei^It;^  •'""^"^ been  verified, 

port  by  a  qimliS  Lfe^ional^S^^^^^^ 

close  of  the  fiscal  ycS"  jTne  30  im         "      '""^'^  "'^^ 

..re^'s  Je'poS?'-  ^'"^  ^'"^  *°  'accept  the  secretary-treas- 

Mr.  Braskl.  I  so  move. 
Mr.  Shipman.  Second  the  motion. 

ProrasBioNAt  Bdbinesb  Manaoembnt,  Inc., 

_  . ,    MiD-AiXANTio  States, 
C!oNVENTioN  OF  AMERICAN  Ivb™.,^       *^'"'>*^Oton,  D.O.,  November  9,  J971. 

WatMngton,  D.O. 

rwo^s'Ttre  Co„^SnTSeXn^^^  «"       books  and 

•Tu^y  1  1009  through  ;,,„e30  mofand  sub'.ij??fS  P^'""' 

Stn  ement  of  receipts  and  dIsbursXnte  Exh n.^H  ^  ^""^  following  statements : 

Statement  of  cash  recapitulation  ExMbltB 

mpra°^'an  lntri^'*hre'\'c^rrde'"r„«  'Z'  'l^"*  "  ""<'  onlerly 
principles.  ""'^^  consistent  with  sound  accounting 

Hespcctfully  submitted, 

Wn,i,UM  B.  PoisT, 

Enclosures.  Ommltant, 
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CONVENTION  OF  A:VIEIIICAN  INSTUUCTORS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Report  of  Receipts  and  Disbursemcnsl  Jubj  i,  1060  through  June  SO,  1070 

Slatcmcut  A 

Hcccipts: 

Memberships: 

Regular   S??  nS 

Student  _^91o^ 

Total    ^^98.  00 

luteres^!  !^:;::::::   :^.«?5j-23 

Royalties  -   ,  t^^***^ 

Proceeds  from  bi-anuual  ecmventiou   'i.  }47'  02 

Sales  of  proeeedings  of  bi-annual  convention  -  -    l^jO-  00 

Overpayments  reeeived   i^-'  oo 

Payments  for  mailing  list  and  postage  

Total  reeeipts  

Disbursements:  «q  .,jx 

Salaries  and  Wages   Y*''- 

Taxes  (unemployment)   ,  ,V7n  oo 

Ucnt   "i"' 

OlTiee  supplies  and  equipment   '^gS' 

Telephone,  postage  and  express   7»0. 

Travel   '  ^" 

PrTnting:::::::::::;   >.  327.19 

Mailing  list  preparation  

Refunds  --   k^i  A 

Speeial  serviees,  reeorder's  fee,  auditing  

Organization  dues    -   Of  o.  00 

Subseriptions  to  "Amerieati  Annals  of  Deaf"  for  members   18,  ToO.  00 

Miseellaneous   

Total  disbursements   33,  763.  84 

Gain   0,359.35 

Loan  from  Confereuee  of  Exeeutives  of  Ameriean  Sehools  for  the 
Deaf   2>  '^QQ- 

Closing  balanee  June  30,  1970   69,  035.  40 

Statement  B 

Opening  balance  July  1,  1969   j|93.  28 

I>css  outstanding  eheeks                                          -  -  -   i»  ^^^J-  •  * 

Plus  interest  earned  but  not  credited  prior  to  June  30,  1969   476.  451 

Total   '''7»  7?' 

Additional:  reeeipts   43,  123.  19 

Total  reeoipts   ^SHl 

Disbursements   ^ti,  76A  »4 

66,  535.  40 

Loan  from  Conference  of  Executives  of  Ameriean  Sehools  for  the 
Deaf   2,  500.  00 

Closing  balance  June  30,  1970   00.  035.  40 

PROFEBBIOiNAL  BUSINESS  \LkNAOBMCNT,  iNa^ 

Mm-AxLANTio  States, 
Wanhington,  D»C»,  November  9, 197 L 
Convention  or  American  Instructors  op  tub  Deaf, 
50S4  WUeonstn  Avenue  iVW,, 
Washitiffton,  D,C* 

Gentlemen  :  At  your  request  we  have  conducted  an  audit  of  thie  books  and 
records  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  for  the  period  of 
July  1, 1070  through  June  30, 1071,  and  submit  herewith  the  following  statements  J 
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Stnteiuent  of  receipts  nnd  disbursements  Evhlhlt  A 
Statement  of  cash  recapltulntlon.  Exhibit  B 

IlesiMKJtfully  submitted. 

William  E.  Poist, 

Enclosures.  Connuliani. 

CONVKNTION  OF  AmkKICAN  InSTUUCTOKS  OP  TIIK  Dku* 

Hoport  of  Uocnpts  and  I)isl>„r.sc.,nont.s  July  1.  1970  tl.rough  Juno  30.  J071 

Stntcuicnt  A 

Opening  bnlnncc 

j^^^^.^^^    $60,  035.  40 

Mcnil)c'rships: 

Regular  (4,381), 

Student  (433)    43,  807.  02 

pifts     2,  165.00 

Interest      15.00 

Royullies  \  \   3,  855.  37 

Sales  of  Pnweedings  "  '  -  25.  79 

Certilicute  of  Merit  Fees"    187.  00 

  102. 63 

Total  Receipts,  

.      50,157.81 

l^isbursenicnts:  — 

P^i^X^  '^"^  Conuuission....      l.  061.  82 

Spedal,  consulUut,  and  i>e'r.;onncl  scrviVesI  :V/.V//W  \  [  [l]]  [     «;  ?g 

Office  su|)plics^"lnd"cciuipnVent   '  ^70.  57 

Insurunco     435. 55 

Telephone,  postage-  "and  "frVigh t ^-^0 

Travel    1,634.48 

Printing    -  2,  944.  12 

Repayment  of  loan  "from  "C.  E.  a'  S"  h" 104.  00 
Organization  duas    500. 00 

pftr.  >"r  mocung  oxpon.so:;::  I." ^ 

Safe  deposit  box     53.50 

Parents^  Section  consultant  fee ^' 

  1,  000.  00 

Total  I)isl)ursements  — "  • 

  49,  570.  92 

Closing  balance,.  ' 

 ^   69,  622.  29 

Statkmknt  B 

Opening  balance. 

Receipts     69,  035.  40 

  50,  157.  81 

Total,  _   ~ 

Dislmrsements,,    119,193.21 

.   49,  .570.  92 

Closing  l)fllance  Juno  30.  1971   ' 

  69.  622.  29 

up  of  tluec  orsa.  Ldous'*  a  G  Roll  H,^p''°"  ."'Jf  "J'^'i" 

and  tltc  Convt.ut  on  o Tkmedcan^^I^^^^^^^^^^  °  Executives, 
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REPORT  ON  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

J.  Jay  Fannan,  New  York  State*  School  for  the  Ucaf,  Komc 

The  three  constituent  organizations  of  the  Coinicil  on  Education 
of  tlie  Deaf  (CED)  ure  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf,  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,  and  the  Alexander  Graham  liell  Association  for  the  Deaf. 
The  representatives  to  the  Executive  lioard  of  the  CED  from  this 
organization  are:  Dr.  Kenneth  Mangan,  Dr.  Stanley  Koth,  Mr. 
Robert  Tejjeder.  and  myself. 

The  articles  of  corporation  have  been  finalized  and  the  CED  is 
now  responsible  for  the  certification  of  teachei's;  a  i-esponsibility 
formorlv  assiuned  by  the  Conference. 

The  major  work  of  the  CED  has  been  the  development  of  pro- 
posed standards  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  the  hearing  im- 
paired. Dr.  RallJh  lioag,  chainnan  of  the  Standards  Couunittcc, 
presented  this  docinueut  to  yon  in  a  special  repoit  at  the  business 
meeting  earlier  this  week. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  survey  results  in  depth,  but  I  thhik  yon 
would  be  interested  in  some  of  the  basic  statistics.  In  the  1070-71 
school  year  (from  the  55  residential  schools  reporting)  the  munbcr 
of  teachers  and  educational  supervisors  ranged  from  15  to  122  with 
a  median  educational  staff  size  of  51.  A  median  of  20  educational 
staff  had  CED  certilication  in  each  of  these  schools  which  is  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  median  stafV  size  of  54.  In  September  1970 
tliese  55  schools  employed  a  range  of  from  2  to  27  new  teachers,  with 
tlie  median  being  S).  Hetweeu  0  and  15  was  the  range  for  new  teach- 
ers with  CED  certilication.  Nineteen  residential  schools  employed 
no  new  teachers  who  had  CED  certification;  10  schools  employed 
one  new  teacher  with  (-EI)  certification,  and  four  .schools  employed 
two  certified  new  teachers.  Tims,  in  55  residential  schools  only  1 
out  of  everv  J)  teachers  who  were  newly  employed  in  Sei^tembcr 
1970  was  eligible  for  certificatioji  by  CED.  In  these  55  residential 
schools  a  total  of  5:U  teachers  and  sul)ervisor.s  of  the  deaf  were 
newly  employed  in  September  1970  and  145  were  eligible  for  CED 
certification.  Therefore,  38(5  of  these  individnals  were  not  certified 
nor  fully  prepared  by  CED  standards. 

There  was  a  range  of  from  1  to  110  with  a  median  staff  size  of 
18  in  the  134  day  programs  answering  the  questionnaire.  The  median 
ninnber  was  1  teacher  with  CED  certification.  The  range  of  newly 
eml^loyed  teachers  in  September  1970  in  these  classes  was  0  to  23 
with  the  median  number  of  new  teachers  with  CED  certification  was 
0.  The  residts  also  show  that  the  134  day  programs  employed  263 
teachers  in  Septembtu*  1970  of  whom  4*3  were  eligible  for  CED 
certification.  Thus,  220  tcacliei^  and  .supervisors  out  of  203  newly 
employed  for  Septeinlnir  1970  wei-e  not  recognized  as  "certified" 
or  "fiilly  certified"  bv  the  Council  on  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

The  results  of  this  survey  would  seem  to  make  it  exceedingly 
clear  that  there  still  exists  a  very  great  need  for  certified  teachers 
of  the  deaf.  Hopefully,  these  facts  will  also  encourage  those  teach- 
ers in  the  nation's  programs  for  teaching  deaf  children  who  ai-e  not 
certified  to  work  for  this  acliievemeut. 
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some  responsibility  without  t  iki  r  m-o.  -n  ^  necessnry  to  assume 
■nude  that  the  next  n.eetiu>,^e  he  f  i,??/,,.l  J"'  «",|L':'^«f  i""  1>"S  been 
mfonnation  is  not  yet  nvnThible  '  "  '"W'tiounl 

the  CElf  .^ttt^^^^^^^^^  Executive  l^oa-d  of 

"'|jf;'>e  Convention  in  IJttle  Rick     •       ^  'ifrni"  dm- 

pani2utioJr£v,v\SDS  I,?S.o  „'i'''°'"*  Council  of  Or- 

thc  report  ^viII  be  Teaa  by  Mr.  jynll;';!^^^  °^ 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNaL^OF^^^^^^^  3,,,,^, 
Di-.  Diivid  M.  Denton 


On  Febrna 
Deaf 


February  25,  2G  07  mn  H  't'^^^ 
"iclnded  the  topics:        '  Chmxfro,  Illinois.  The  Forum 

Tlie  Constitutional  Ki^ihts  of  All  People 
Tlie  Legnl  R.frhts  of  the  Deaf  ' 
social  Services  and  the  Deaf  Client 
Insurance  Problems  of  DcS"/ People 
C  vf,"  ^««^ctinf,  tl,e°'Deaf 


Civil  Lav/ 
Mock  Ti  ial 


oopLro^'X^o^'cSe^^  ^r/""-  ^^-t  ^.«oo 

and  the  Law"  were  sc  t  S  tL  CQsT^^^  '^''j*^  ^'^^  ^I"" 

more  than  ;J,000  nnivers  ty  ami  cSle!?iih!  1"*  'l'"^''  '"^'"des 
c.nl  mailing  in  excess  of  SMonn  nf  J.'''' ^"  'addition,  a  spe-- 


%  ^""'iiffii  Its  representativoQ  flw.  r^  Affx .   "  J-'nvia  M. 

deeply  u.volved  in  tho^Skies  of  the  CO?d'°¥'""'^^*°/''^'""^ 

Fornms  have  been  shaied  bv  T^L  ^TXr  7^'^°  °^ 
the  CAID  and  both  repreMhl'jf  S°"p''a  ?n"V''''"'  representing 
servnig  as  officers  of  the  Ooui.oiM  TV    S^^^  '""^'^  served  or  are 
250  people,  focused  on:  This  Forum,  attended  by  over 

The  Medical  Profession's  View 
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The  Dcftf  Consumer's  View 

Prevention,  Din^rnosis  and  Habilitntion 

Konndtnble  on  Prevention 

Roundtnble  on  Diagnosis 

Poundtnble  on  Habilitntion 
Tlie  proceedings  book  "Medical  Aspects  of  Deafness"  will  be  pub- 
lished m  the  near  futui*e. 

Persons  interested  in  receiving  a  copv  of  "The  Deaf  :Mnu  and 
the  Law"  or  "Medical  Aspects  of  Deafness",  should  contact  the 
Council  of  Organiy.ations  Serving  the  Deaf. 

From  tin»e  to  time,  as  the  COSD  Board  directs,  special  sections 
and  eonnuittees  ai-c  activated  to  study  and  seek  remedies  for  various 
l^robleius  in  the  fiekl  of  deafness.  Topics  which  iiro  presently  being 
considered  under  the  context  of  si^ction  and  coiniuittec  study  include : 

Legal  Kights  of  the  Deaf  Section 

Religious  Services  for  the  Deaf  Section 

Higher  Education  for  the  Deaf  Committee 

Research  Survey  Committee 
In  addition  to  this  activity,  the  COSD  is  currently  coordinating 
activity  to  get  the  television  industry  to  provide  captioning  and 
special  programing  for  the  twenty  million  hearing  impaired  Amer- 
icans. Afr.  Jose]>h  Wiodeiunayer,  working  as  a  Special  Consultant 
to  the  COSD,  was  instrumental  in  i)romoting  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  Public  Xoticc,  70-i:i28,  50051,  dated  Decem- 
ber 17,  1970.  titled  "THE  USE  OF  TELECASTS  TO  INFORM 
AND  ALERT  VIK\\'ERS  WITH  IMPAIRED  HEARING".  This 
I  ublic  Xoticc  included  recoiuniendations  in  three  ai-eas  where  cap- 
tions should  be  used: 

(1)  Bulhtlm  of  nil  emerge nr J/  nature  such  as  approaching  tor- 
nadoes, windstorms,  hnscardous  driving  conditions,  escaped  convicts, 
industrial  accidents,  health  hazards  and  other  coinnumity  dangers; 

(2)  Nexm  prof/nnm  to  includo  visual  clues  of  the  matter  under 
discussion,  weather  iuai)s  to  have  descriptive  phrases  placed  on 
them  and  thnt  as  far  as  possible,  a  segment  of  the  screen  should  be 
reservcil  for  the  presentation  of  the  face  of  the  announcer  so  as  to 
pernnt  li]>reading; 

(3)  General  frogrammg  to  include  sports  programs  with  the 
scoreboard  frequently  flashed  on  the.  screen,  names  of  players  or 
persons  being  pictured  be  presented  in  written  form  and  broadcasts 
of  movies  be  made  with  subtitles  when  films  are  available  from  the 
Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  Branch  of  the  U.S.  OfTiec  of 
Education; 

(4)  Information  profjrams  concerning  the  problems  of  the  deaf 
and  liard  of  hearing  were  also  to  be  offered. 

Wliile  the  FCC  notice  was  only  a  rceominendation.  it  can  become 
Jpi'^^/'iV^cl^  toleyision  stations  do  not  voluntarily  supply  captions. 
IMC  \.A}^\}  would  like  to  be  kept  advised  as  to  progress  being  made 
m  your  area  i-egarding  caj>tioning.  If  local  television  stations  are 
not  providing  emergency  bulletins  in  captions,  notify  the  COSD 
inimediatcly.  Anyone  who  wishes  a  copy  of  the  FCC  Notice  or 
other  background  information  can  write  to  COSD  for  more  data 
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wo Vk  of  ch-  ft  ...r  M.Il^^^^ -"^^  ^^""^y         convcnianca.  The 

C.J..  Assocu.t,o„  of  K.ti,.d  PcsoMs  i„  tho  hop^?ht:'L°i,t  ^TS 
Ivi;i?oib^K;a 'i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -•,«l>'-"-l  Helen 

S'^;^^       1^:^^^^^^^^  .^^mrs 'sj 

Son.  of^-tluroJiallil^Itit'S;^^^^^^^       ""pl.n.ent.n.  such  p..o,n.ms. 
rm'!,\V"n"y  S"'""!'     Or^r„„izntions  S(M-vinff  the  Deaf 
Finncisco)  ^''''''^  ''''  A>««  ^•'"f  (S«n 

S'yoH- rS"p"  "^?'fA''^'"*'^"'^  '*5e,vinff  the  Deaf 
P^nf     T'  ^'^-^  Council  of  Oi-frauizntions  Se^vin.r  the  Denf 
Gi  entcr  Kansas  City  Advisoi  v  Council  ^ 
greater  Los  Angles  Couiiciron  Deafness 
Sov!;„l*^Vf  ^"""f'tnble  of  Orpauizations  Sei  vinir  the  Deaf 

r*""''"?  ."fcomplishccl  the  prime  obiective  of  estab 

lishing  lines  of  coinin.iiiication  between  the  NACeSS  tlifcOSD 
It  was  generally  iinderstoocl  that  hereafter  this  wn  ,1H  «  „  f 
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frcqiitMitly  and  fiillv  (lisseiiiiiiate  infoniiation  about  its  activities, 
both  oii-«?oiii*r  and  anticipntod.  T\\i\  hoped-for  end  result  of  this 
cooperative  elVort  is  improved  utilization  of  all  available  resources 
to  serve  deaf  persons.  .      ,      i  i  i 

The  ^reueral  feelin^r  is  that  a  jiood  be^ruuiiuji  has  been  inade  rtiicl 
hopefully  diis  was  the  (ii-st  of  a  coiitiuuiiiji  scries  of  inutually 
beneficial  workin^r  indationships  between  the  two  <!:roups. 

In  the  snunner  of  1970.  Mr.  Mervin  Garrctson  resijined  as  Execu- 
tive Director  of  tlio  COi^\)  to  accept  a  position  as  Principal  of  the 
^fodel  Secoudarv  School  for  the  Deaf.  In  October,  Mr.  Lxlward 
Cariiev  was  liire'd  as  the  new  K.xecntive  Dn-ector.  Mr.  Alfred  C.ran- 
will  remain  as  Assistant  Director  and  in  April,  Mrs.  3lary  'l^}^^ 
Rhodes  came  to  the  COSD  to  become  Assistant  to  the  Director.  Miss 
Joy  York  is  employed  as  Administrative  Swretary  and  ^Iiss  Sharon 
Wilson  is  bookkeeper-typist.  ,  r^r\aT\  Ar 

With  Mr.  Carnev's  resiju^nation  as  Pi*esident  of  the  CU^D,  Mr. 
Emil  Ladiier  bccuine  actin*?  President.  At  the  Atlantic  City  Board 
Mcetini:.  Dr.  David  M.  Denton  was  chosen  as  Presulent-Elect.  On 
June  11  and  12,  I  attcMidod  the  Phinnin^:  Conunittee  Meetiii«  for 
the  Fifth  National  Foriiin.  "Perspectives  in  Education  of  the  Deaf  . 
This  Forma  will  bi»  lield  on  March  1,  2,  :l  1072,  at  the  Rivermoiit 
Ilolidav  Imi  in  :^Ieinphis,  Tennessee.  The  1972  Forum  promises  to 
be  the  luost  innovative  and  excitiii^r  iiieetiii<?  ever  held  on  education 
of  the  deaf.  Evervono.  is  invited  and  ur^red  to  attend.  Ihis  will  be 
an  open  forum  wbere  deaf  people,  educatoi's,  parents,  vocational  re- 
habilitation counselors,  relijrions  workei's,  professionals  and  the 
•reneral  public  are  invited  to  participate  and  shavo  their  ideas  qikI 
su«'«estioiis  on  how  education  of  the  deaf  in  America  can  be  im- 
proved. The  topic  of  the  107:^  ForuuK  "The  Deaf  Child  and  His 
Family",  will  be  a  fittinji  follow-up  on  "Perspectives  in  Kdiication 
of  the  Denf'\  The  probable  site  for  the  1973  Forum  will  be  the 
Washin««:toii-MetropoHtan  Area.  ,    j.        i  • 

As  in  the  past,  the  COSD  continues  to  serve  all  deaf  people  in 

the  nation  by :  •    i      •         i  •  i 

(a)  Striving  to  eliminate  social  and  economic  barriers  wincn 
handicap  deaf  persons;  .       j.  i  j. 

(b)  Supporting  activity  directed  to  the  prevention  of  deafness; 

(c)  Coordinating  niurstrengtheuing  the  services  of  its  member 

organizations;  .    .        is     i.t     i    *  i 

(d)  Providing  liaison  between  orgauiy-ations  tor  the  cleat  and 
other  organiy-ations  interested  in  the  deat  and  tbeir  problems; 

(e)  Facilitating  the  sharing  of  information  about  deafness  and 
the  welfai-e  of  the  deaf,  and  providing  general  information  about 

deafness;  .    .  i    i*  i 

(f)  Enlisting  the  support  of  or^ranizations  and  of  the  general 
public  in  developing  economic,  social,  cultural,  and  other  oppor- 
tunities for  deaf  persons; 

(g)  Seeking  funds  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  P^^'P^^^?;^^^ 
Approximately  one  half  of  all  inquiries  received  at  the  CObD 

office  ai-e  iv^lated'  to  education  of  the  deaf  and  requests  for  informa- 
tion about  careers  in  education  of  the  deaf.  Tlie  COSD  cooperates 
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In  the  words  of  Dr  Kov.'o  p  iir  n-  Quig  ey. 

/.tt.ons  Sen  in^,  ti.e  Deaf  "  "  bH,  S  """h"  '"^-'"^  Organi- 
of  tl.e  ...ajo,-  organizations  tlmarfoff'f''  '^r'"'""  P"rpos^a  I 
yeai-s  of  tl.o  Council  inc  Utc  it  !«=  7.'  '''l"^  P«°P'e  Tlfe  earlv 
val.ml,lo  fnnction.  proS  ni   ,nL.  '^°'«^eivre(«,  serving  an  £ 

stream  of  positive  tl  i',S^^^^^  ^"^'"^  from  "„ 

"eeded  and  app,t.ciated  "  "      '     ^"""P  "^vanmnent  springs  li  i" 

classiSit^-'S  ;t4°J.'iruV'r  ?S  ^'"^  COSD,  several 
vidnal  ^fembei-sliin  nf  <?-.  ^   ^  ""^  '"''"'"ble— rangino-  from  T,.^; 

Jim  Kirkley  f''''  alitor  of  the  Ne^os 

REPORT  OF  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  NEWS  LETTER 

.ran.es  R.  Kirkle.y,  Colorado  School 

to  s\J:?-i'lj-  -  St';?„'V^'  f"^  ^         verv,  verv 
as^will  be  made.  °"  bo  about  as  brief  a'  report 

work'^Jtt'^S,:;^!',,^^^^^^^^^  the  man  who  has  done  the 

lej^  who  is  responsible  ^     L  cS^n  of ^^"^'^''d 
J^etter.  I  „,„  s,„e  von  aie  nu-n,!  /C  .  of  the  News 

few  scliools.  I  would  ML-n  °^  ^'"s  copv  came  from  n 

interesting  projeSs  a  d^.  Ji^i^LT'^in^'^^'^  f'™^^  thaTdo  havS 
.yews  Ze^/e;-.  If  the  Neic9  7^//l .  i  '"^  °"  contribute  to  the 
depend  upon  the  loltZt^\T7^^  ^'^'.'.'"^''^  P^'-P""'  i  mus 
activities  of  .your  schod  in  L  nasri^.o'^^r'^"*''  Projects  and 
u  representative  to  see  tl  at  conris  ffi'"^"'*'''"*'  '"^^'^  appointed 
to  ask  that  this  be  done  •  rninT.u'V"'^^''"'""";?'  and  I  would  like 
.one,  and  that  the  an Snten  f„i!„  f  "*  s''Penntendents  appoint  some- 
's contributed.  It  is'  Zr "vj.jt "^''^"•1!'^°  ^'^'^  ^'•"^  theTpv 
t..e  information  ^^'t.'^t  ^^^^^^^^y^ 

to  ^^en"'.';;^^^^^^^^^  -0;  ni"ch.  Mr.,  Kirkley.        now  come 

note  of  the  people  whoSno  lon^^e?  wIm'''°"'  I"'^''  taking 

»gii^=^^!o7i^^  K^^^^^ 
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NECROLOGY  REPORT 

Pauline  Shahan,  Gallaudet  College 


Name 


Born 


Died 


Address 


B«k.,.O.I.«s   June  30. 1934  June  29.  1970  "tMh%Sil°Okfe^^^^^ 

n.n<nn  pm-iIv  Aor   8.1895  April     1969  Pennsylvania  School  lor  the  Deal.  Philadelphia- 

R^i  n;  H«rw 188!       Fib  23.  197!  Lexington.  Ky.  (Alabama.  Nebraska  and  Wash- 

Best.Dr.  Harry   .^^f^^  jj^jj  schools  lor  the  Deal  and  the  New 

York  Institution  lor  Instruction  ol  the  Deal). 

Blanchard  LeverettO  Aug.  27.!909  Mar.  !4.  !97l  American  School  lor  the  Deal.  West  Hartlord. 

*  Conn.  , 

Bovard.VWIberE  July  26,  1907  April     1970  Colorado  S^oql  lor  the  Deal  and  the  Blind. 

Colorado  springs. 

RraHi/  Di.ih  Julv     1970  Brucc  Street  SchooL  Newark.  N.J, 

H  M^hJ^i  M«ihi A'p'r  T9  1M9  . .  -  Pennsylvania  School  lor  the  Deal.  Philadelphia. 
cintfaW^^^^^^^  May  23.  905  '  June  28.  1970  KanmSchopI  lor  the  Deal.  OWh«^^ 

ruJIhRH  Mr«  n?^^^^^  Mar  6  1910  Sept.  9.1969  A  aba  ma  Institute  lor  Deal  and  Blind.  Talladega. 

?  «M»L,  Joh^^^^^  Apri     Wl  Rhode  Island  School  lor  the  Deal.  Providence. 

Cunhtliuit  i S«t  's'lWi*  Jan    6.1970  Kinsas  School  lor  the  Deal.  Olathe. 
cSin  M^^  Nellie  Jbhn'sb'n '^  1890       Aug,  17  1969  Nebraska  School  lor  th e  Deal.  Omaha, 
cuscaden.mrs.  neiiiejonnsun  june  30  19C9  Mar  15.1971  Ontario  School  lor  the  Deal.  Belleville.  Canada. 

rH«AnH*iiii  wiiiism  RiHiPu  Mar  17  1896  Sep.  2.  1970  The  Governor  Morehead  School.  Raleigh.  NX., 

IJjts  ,?ulie  S^^^  Aui:!0  1945  Augl  6.1970  The  Southwest  School  lor  the  Hwring-lmpaired. 

wns.  Louise    Lawndale.Calil. 

r«Miih>r  nr  ftmiiarr  NOV  29  1892  Jan.   5.1971  Missouri  School  lor  the  Deal.  Fulton. 

rX  mV«  i^^^^^  Aug  9  Ml  NOV.  14  1970  Alabama  Institutelor  Deal  and  Blind  Talladega. 

pikSm  Mri  Marioi  j  May  8  1916  May  22  1971  Minnesota  School  lor  the  Deal.  Faribault 

BX'Amv  Oct:  3!  189!  Dec.  29  1969  Indiana  School  lor  the  Deal.  Indianapolis 

Sn/n  VJTrw Julv  2  1M2  Aug.  20  1965  Pennsylvania  School  lor  the  Deal.  Philadelphia. 

S  dVn  NinL* ■  Ma>  18  IWO  Oe?  18  969  Alabama  Institute  lor  Deal  and  Blind  Talladega 

pSSSn  2oJ  January'  M9  Sel  16  1970  The  Willis.  Marie  H.  KaUenbach  and  Bruce  Stree 

Gordon.  Ann   "nuary  ww  aep.  i«.  schools  in  New  Jersey,  and  Calilornia  School 

lorthe  Dear.  Berkeley. 

nr»»n  Marion  Bollon  June  30. 1907  Apr.  24.  1971  Tennessee  SchooMor  the  Deal.  Knoxville. 

SJlInSberM^-:;:::/                IsSs  A^r.  12.1970  ^^ou^^^^Uool  lor  the  Deal  and  the  Blind.  St. 

u,,«.  John    1901       Dk.  12.  1970  Marie  H.  KaUenbach  School  lor  the  Deal.  West 

*  Trenton.  NJ.  ,  «  ,  .  ^  « /» 

Hitti'  i-rinO  Oct.  3.  1923  Aug.  6.1969  The  Governor  Morehead  School.  Raleigh.  N.C. 

'  Trenton.  N  J. 

M..ninhr*w«  FvBivfi  Feb  18.1881  Oct.  16. 1969  Missouri  School  lor  the  Deal  Fulton.  ...  , 

Humphreys,  tveiyn  .   rzo.  io.imi        •  j  ....  Long  Beach  Calil.  (Western  Pennsylvania  School. 

Ingle.  Helen  Fulkerson  Dec  Z3.W70  "gS^J;;J(;.^^\,)or^^^^^  day 

schools  in  Marionette.  Wis..  Dayton.  Ohio.  Los 
Angeles  and  Pasadena.  Calil.). 

ion««  FvAivn  McMullan  Feb    6.1909  Feb.  27.  1971  Tennessee  School  lor  the  Deal  Knoxville. 

Kenni^^^^^  Dec  12^  881  Nov.  19  1968  Kentucky  School  lor  the  Deal.  Danville. 

Mich. 

SMr^r'::::::::::::  Z.V^i  ^.^^  ^l^STlipi^.'^^  .h.  o«.. 

'  Portland.  Maine.          «  »  «  ,  . 

i>»iH*«  MirhiAi                            1892       June  1.1969  Calilornia  School  lor  the  Deal.  Berkeley. 

JJKMrtK                          NOV  U.  1909  Ap!  30  1970  Indiana  School  lor  the  Deal  Indianapolis. 

Sw  Wence                             ^                9:1971  west  Virginia  school  lor  the  Oeal  and  the  Blind. 

*•  Romney.                 ^  ,  «»  .  ^ 

McCartv  BealeG                        Oct.  10.1909  Aug.  12, 1969  Oklahoma  School  lor  the  Deal.  Sulphur. 

MSiii  RuihA .  ..     NOV.  7.1969  Willis  and  Elizabeth  Martin  Public  School. 

McConnell.RuthA   Philadelphia.  Pa.           „  .       ^  , 

M(;n«wiH  Marv                          June  30. 1901       1971  Pennsylvania  School  lor  the  Deal.  Philadelphia. 

MccJrw  *Mrt\ih^^^^                            .  •  -  -   Calilornia  School  lor  the  DmI  RiyeRide. 

i5jSJn^Aiir<u.nl                                      Sei  .  2.1970  St.  Mary*s  School  lor  the  DmI.  Bujalo,  N.Y. 

M»but  1«.      V;/////.::///         \m sSL^im  Marie  rf.  KaUenbach  School  lorthe  Deal.  West 

Trenton.  N  J.  . 

Marsh.  Charles  E  May  30.1915  Oct.  11.1970  AriMw^SUte  School  lor  the  Deal  and  Ihe  Blind. 

u%fii^  AthiMHn  1890       June.    1968  Kentucky  School  lor  the  Deal.  Oanvllle. 

MSS'fames  .    .  .       -  Calilornia  School  lor  the  Deaf.  Ryerside. 

MiSiSrt  lda  (bVrd^^^^ 1895  Apr.  1.1970  Kendall  School  lor  the  Deal.  Washington.  D.C. 

SSKelin  EdlVrd  L -   J^V  29.1968  Iowa  School  lorthe  Deaf  Council  ttuHs. 

m5£  SninLM  Oc    18.1894  Dec.  27.1968  Kentucky  School  lorthe  Deal.  Danville. 

o  mtiJr  j.^^^^^^    1881       Oct  19.1970  Central  Institute  lor  the  Deal.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

SlTi^k  M      ^   Feb.  24  1971  W«it  Virjinla  School  for  the  Deal  md  the 

" Blind.  Romney, 
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Name 


NECROLOGY  REPORT-Coniinued 

P-^^^^^^^nu,  Gallaudct  College-Continued 


Born  Died 


Address 


Patrick,  Annie  L. 


||;'''.J.Ha«,ld   "  "||?,S-8"««&h»o''orth'eo".af?LosAng.r.s. 

Why.  Jani..   J8"  Mar.  2t  969  M??S''<>'h''°?','"      "eaf. ban,  lie. 

Vat.s.  Mrs.  Margaret  Clack   s.ot  22  lOJJ  «  fucso?.''*'  ""       '"i  the  BliS; 

 ::i:!:^;;f^^^^J*«^^  th.  0«,.  Frederick. 

ReSl„Srs"S„mit"£;^,road^^^^^^^^^^^       }\''  '-r  fro^ 

School.  "*^"^"  "^.^        I-loyd  Paiks  of  the  Kansas 

REPORT  OF  THE  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

Lloyd  R.  Parks,  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf 
President,  inembpr*:  ni  fi.«  n 
strncto,^  of  the  Deaf  The  iLolnSirP  American  In- 

Instructo.^  of  the  Deaf  m  e  b.  ?'  he  "r^"'"  ''^'"^'  i^"" 

Deaf  n.  Little  Rock,  A  kunsas   r.n.e  07  f^'^l^'isos. School  for  the 

')^f  S'b^S: "i^^^^^^^^  S^"^"  School  for  the 

[.^A'^ZXtuf^^^^^^  Utah  School  for  the 

;^for  trDe'^:lL"^^  N^orth  Carolina  School 

;  L^tle^Rj^L'I'A;"'""^"'''"''^''-^''^^^  School  for  the  Deaf, 

;  LiS'Roclt;i;'"*'  '"^°''  "^"^  School  for  the  Deaf, 

'  OlaSSn^^^fc^.S^^^^^  ''"^  Sc"-'       tI.o.  Deaf, 
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RESOLUTION  NO.  I 

Being  privileged  to  have  lield  tlie  foity-fifth  meeting 
of  tlie  Convention  of  tlie  Aniericjin  Instnictors  of  the 
Deaf  on  tlic  Campus  of  tlic  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Denf :  be  it 

Resolrech  That  tlie  members  attending  this  conven- 
tion express  tlirongli  this  resolution,  tlieir  most  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  use  of  tliese  excellent  facilities  to 
the  Honorable  Dale  Bumpers,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  the 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Pakks.  ^[r.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  i-esolution. 
Mr.  Bitr\sEi..  Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Mangax.  Those  in  favor  raise  their  hands.  Opposed?  Carried. 
Mr.  Pauks.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Christopulos  to  read  Resolutions  II 
and  III. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  II 

Being  aware  of  the  unlimited  time  and  effort  neces- 
sary in  making  plans  for  this  excellent  convention: 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  members  attending  this  conven- 
tion express  through  this  resolution,  our  most  sincei-e 
appreciation  to  Superintendent  and  Mi's.  Roy  G.  Parks, 
Assistant  Sui)erintendent  and  Mrs.  Morris  Rickel,  the 
staff,  and  students  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf; 
.  Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  and  his  staff:  Mayor  George  E. 
Wimberly:  Little  Rock  Convention  Bureau:  A!  W. 
Ford,  Connnissioner  of  Education;  Right  Reverend 
Christoph  Keller,  Jr.:  News  Media;  Colonel  Carl  Miller 
and  Robert  Shivei^s  of  the  Arkansas  Livestock  Exposi- 
tion; Sam  Harris,  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the 
Arkansas  Gazette;  Dr.  Robcit  L.  Henry;  Mary  L.  Pod- 
hajsky.  Sheraton  Motor  Inn;  and  those  who  entertained 
at  the  various  convention  functions  and  to  all  otliers 
who  contributed  to  the  arrangements  for  the  success  of 
the  convention,  also  for  the  complete  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  members  and  guests  attending. 

Mr.  CniusTOPDi/)s.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 
Mr.  Shinpauoii.  Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Manoax.  Any  discussion?  Those  in  favor  raise  their  hands. 
Opposed?  Carried. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  Ill 

Be  it  Resolved^  That  appreciation  be  extended  to  Dr. 
Kenneth  Mangan,  Convention  President,  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf  and  his 
officei-s  for  outstanding  leadei-ship  of  the  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf. 
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That  appicciation  be  extended  to  Mr.  Jack  Bradv, 
Irogram  Chairman,  Snporintondont  of  tlie  Kontuckv 
School  for  the  Deaf:  and  Dr.  Howard  Quigloy,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Convention;  and  section  loaders 
for  tlie  excellent  oiganizntion  of  the  jjiogiams. 

That  thniiks  be  ('Xtonded  to  assigned  interpreters  who 
graciously  "ive  of  their  time  to  make  the  proceedings 
more  valuab^  for  those  being  auditorily  impaired. 

Ifesoh-ed.  That  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tore  of  the  Deaf  extends  its  thanks  and  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Kalph  L.  Hoag,  Cliaii  man  of  the.  Council  on  Education 
of  tlie  Deaf  Conunittoo  on  Professional  Preparation  and 
Certification  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  CiiKisToi'iLOs.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution.  * 

ilr.  EsTEnuxE.  Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  ilAXGAx.  Any  discussion.  All  in  favor  raise  tlicir  hands.  Op- 
posed, same  si  •rn  ?  Carried.  * 
Mr.  Parks,  llr.  Raiice  Hendei^on  will  read  Resolution  Xo.  IV. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  IV 

AVliereas  Media  Services  and  Cai)tioned  Films  has 
acquired  and  widely  distributed  a  «rreat  array  of  in- 
structional materials;  and 

Whereas  this  program  has  provided  basic  audiovisual 
equipment  to  virtually  every  classroom  in  schools  and 
classes  for  the  deaf  across  the  Nation;  and 

Uliereas  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 
through  and  with  the  Regional  Media  Centers  for  the 
JJeaf  and  other  projects  has  produced  a  variety  of  in- 
structional media;  and 

mereas  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  has 
researched  and  evaluated  applications  of  instructional 
media  and  educational  technology;  and 

TMiereas  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 
through  the  Regional  Media  Centers  for  the  Deaf  has 
trained  large  numbers  of  people  to  effectively  use  the 
aforementioned  media  and  technology';  and 

Whereas  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  has 
shown  great  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  deaf  children 
^"d  opinions  of  educators  of  the  deaf;  and 

U  hereas  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  has 
recognized  and  utilized  the  talents  of  deaf  people,  which 
included  some  forty  deaf  persons  employed  on  staff  or 
m  projects,  and  a  deaf  man  as  Assistant  Chief;  and 

U  hereas  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films 
Branch  continues  to  provide  current  educational,  cul- 
tural and  recreational  opportunities  to  the  deaf  throuirh 
the  medium  of  Captioned  Films;  and 

Whereas  the  aforementioned  activities  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  handicapping  nature  of  a  hearinir 
impairment:  be  it 
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Resolved^  That  this  Convention  make  known  to 
Media  Services  and  Ca])tioned  Films  its  deepest  grati- 
tude for  these  efforts  witli  special  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  Edwin  Martin,  Jr.,  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped;  Dr. 
Frank  B.  Withrow.  Director,  Division  of  Educational 
Services;  Dr.  Gilbert  Dcl<jado,  Chief,  Media  Services 
and  Captioned  Films;  and  Mr.  Malcolm  J.  Norwood, 
Assistant  Cliief.  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films. 

Mr.  Hkndersox.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 

Dr.  Maxoax.  Any  discuj^sion?  All  in  favor?  Opposed?  Carried. 
Mr.  Parks.  Mr.  Gordon  Harland  will  read  Resolution  No.  V. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  V 

Whereas  the  need  for  information  on  the  National 
level  on  hearing  impairments  and  other  handicapping 
conditions  has  been  expressed  bv  various  organizations 
and  individuals  concerned,  and 

"WTiereas  the  lack  of  data  on  hearing  impairments  has 
been  discussed^  and 

"WTiereas  the  Office  of  Demographic  Studies  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  has  initiated  the  Annual  Census  of 
Hearing  Impaired  Children  which  has  received  wide- 
spread acceptance.  Also,  said  information  is  being  made 
readily  available  Nationally  by  the  Office  of  Demo- 
graphic Studies. 

Therefore  he  it  Resolved.  That  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  urge  the  Office  of 
Education,  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
and  Gallaudet  College  to  continue  the  Annual  Survey 
of  Hearing  Impaired  Children  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  IIaki^vnd.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Huff.  Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  ALvxoAX.  Any  discussion?  All  in  favor  raise  their  hands.  Op- 
posed? Carried. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  VI . 

"WTiereas,  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf  have  served  the  educational  needs  and  welfare 
needs  of  the  deaf;  and 

AVhereas,  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
recognizes  the  need  for  parent  involvement  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  deaf;  and 

Wiereas,  educators  and  parents  have  the  same  goal 
for  improving  all  aspects  of  education  for  deaf  chil- 
dren; and 

AVhereas,  a  cooperative  effort  in  promoting  all  pro- 
grams for  the  deaf  will  improve  educational  oppor- 
tunities; and 

AVhereas,  the  Parents  Association  has  adopted  by- 
laws establishing  aims,  organization,  and  financial  rc- 
Q  sponsibility :  therefore 
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Tlmt  tlic  Convniition  of  Ainoi  ican  Instruc- 
tor of  th,.  Deaf  wckoinc  tlic  I'aionts  Association  as  »n 
tilhliatc:  fiirtlicr  be  it 

ResolvecL  Tlmt  tlic  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  tilt  Deaf  cannot  assinne  i-esponsibilitv  for  bv- 

financial  responsibilities 
adopted  by  the  Paients  Association:  therefore  be  it 

ri\c  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  wil  cooperate  fully  in  securinjr  a  harmoni- 
ous union  of  all  parents,  professionals  and  organiza- 
tions mterestcd  in  promoting  the  education  and  general 
welfare  of  all  deaf  children. 

Mr.  Parks.  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  i-esolution. 
Jlr.  trRAi  xKK.  I  secoiid  the  motion. 

Carried "f^''^  Opposcd? 

RESOLUTION  XO.  VII 

Approval  of  CP]D  Standards  for  thk  Preparation  of 
TF,A(;irERs  OF  TirE  Deaf 

The  appointed  Committee  on  Professional  Prepara- 
tion and  ertification  of  the  Council  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf  has  worked  during  the  two-year  period  since 
tlie  formation  of  this  Committee  in  Jiilv,  1969,  on  the 
revision  of  standards  adopted  from  The"  Conference  of 
F..\cciitives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

W  hereas,  several  drafts  of  proposed  standards  have 
been  reviewed,  questioned,  and  discussed  by  groups  and 
individuals  representing  interests  in  and  for  the  Alex- 
ander Gi-aham  Re  11  Association  of  the  Deaf,  The  Con- 
ference of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the 
Deaf,  and  The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
tile  Deaf  and 

Whereas  the  three  major  open  discussion  meetings 
that  were  held  during  1970  provided  the  opportunity 
for  state  directors  of  special  education,  teacher  edu- 
catore  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  administrators  of  schools  and  programs  for 
the  deaf  the  deaf,  and  parents  of  deaf  children  to  react, 
comment,  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  Committee,  and!  . 

hereas,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf  reviewed  the  contents  of  pro- 
posed standards  at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City  in 
February  of  19<1  and  approved,  "in  principle,"  the 
draft  submitted  by  the  Committee  with  the  suggestion 
that,  after  final  editing,  the  revised  document Te  pre- 
sented to  the  three  respective  member  organizations  for 
review  and  approval. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resofved,  That  the  June,  1971,  draft 
of  proposed  standards  be  accepted  (subject  to  resolu- 
tion of  issues  that  may  be  voted  by  the  membership  at 
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this  meeting)  by  The  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Coni'ention  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  on 
Education  of  the  Deaf  be  instructed  and  authorized  to 
fornially  adopt  these  standards  at  its  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Parks.  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  Stellk.  Second  the  motion. 

Dr.  AL\NGAX.  Any  discussion?  Those  in  favor  raise  their  hands. 
Opposed?  It  is  carried. 

Mr.  Parks.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere 
appi*cciation  to  the  members  of  my  committee  who  have  done  all 
the  work. 

Dr.  Mangax.  Thank  you.  Lloyd.  The  last  item  is  to  see  if  there 
are  any  invitations  for  the  11)75  Convention,  and  Kance  Hendei-son 
has  asked  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Hkxdkrson,  Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Ainei  ican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf — You  are  cordially  invited 
to  hold  your  1075  meeting  in  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  at  the 
Xoi-th  Caroliiui  School  for  the  Deaf.  This  invitation  is  extended  by 
the  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  the  Board  of  Dii*ectoi-s  of  the 
North  Caroliiui  School  for  the  Deaf;  the  President  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  for  the  Deaf:  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Mor- 
ganton; the  Burke  County  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  and  the  staff 
of  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf.  All  of  these  people 
promise  you  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  time  should  you  decide  on 
North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Mangax.  Are  therc  other  invitations  to  be  extended  at  this 
time?  "We  have  an  invitation  from  the  Atlantic  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  This  is  somewhat  different  from  the  usual  pattern  of 
holding  Conventions.  This  will  he  turned  over  to  the  incoming  offi- 
cei*s  and  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  decision  regarding  the 
place  of  the  1075  Convention  will  be  made  and  probably  announced 
relatively  scon.  Is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  the  Con- 
vention ? 

Mr.  Ci^vTTKUBircK.  I  have  a  motion  I  would  like  to  make.  T  move 
that  the  President  of  CAID  be  encouraged  to  appoint  classroom 
teachers  as  section  leadei*s  and  program  participants. 

Dr.  Mangan.  Is  there  a  second  to  that?  It  is  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brady.  Any  discussion?  All  those  in  favor  raise  their  right  hands. 
Opposed?  It  is  carried.  Anything  else?  It  has  been  moved  and 
seconded  that  we  adjourn.  All  in  favor.  Opposed?  The  Convention 
is  adjourned. 


MEETING  OF  THE  NEWLY  ELECTED  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Pi-esent:  Dr.  Kenneth  Mangan,  Dr.  M.  B.  Clatterbuck,  Dr.  Armin 
Turechek,  Dr.  Howard  Quigley,  ilr.  Jack  Brady,  Mr.  Paul  Bird,  Mr. 
Gerald  Bui-stein. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  oi-dcr  by  the  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  Dr.  Ken- 
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immediate  attention  and  action  '      ^^'^  ^'^'^^  »«eded 

CAID  BnoGET 

buJit'LTSi^^^^^^^^^^^  'comments  on  the 

the  same  as  the  previous  tw^^S^r  I  ,1  Proposed  hndget  was  nearly 
additional  cxpenks.  He  rep:,;ed  . '^-f'^"-  Possible 
to  be  necessary  to  divide  the  rnnS;  ^"""^  soon  it  was  -oing 
national  office  of  The  SnventhSf  if  ?  'V'^"  '"''^  ^""^ 

neaf  dnd  the  ConforencrorFxl.?/;,  ""Tr  Instructors  of  the 
the  Deaf.  He  reported  That  H.„        'i''^  °^  American  Schools  for 

be  entirely  diffeSInf t  ,  'VeT„"d'  {yT^f'^^"'  """''l^.  '^'^^ 
recommend  that  the  Executive  rn.nmJtt       ^I«nSin.  «ould  like  to 
an  additional  motion  tlm  Vho  5^°'"?]'"^''  «PProve  the  budget  with 
tary  of  CAID      empowered  tr  m'2'"'  '5^:  Secre 
to  stay  within  the  bX  on  a  inoTo  L'"?''' '^"^  ""^  h«ve 
did  not  exceed  the  totaf  bXet  °"  '^'"^ 

f hi?  is  JrS^st^^^^^^^^^^  committee  that 

only  feasible  wa^lo  Z  m"  e  f,    b.'.d 'et^'uf^'^'i^^r"!?  ^  ^'^'^ 
by  the  committee.  Dr  Cl^torbV.rl  m„,^?:^"^^i^^  discussion 
"I  move  that  the  bndai  ho  „5  following  motion: 

Execntive  CommSee  fb?1  e  P  'ste    Tl '        '^PP"'^'''  °f 
to  adjust  it  as  modcd  and  V  Secretary 

Brad,,  seconded  .,f:,ro„"ltSr  >t  I'ti'^fl''"^ 
The  New  RE.spoxsiBiLm-  of  the  rnvv..vv„ 

STJinCTORS  OP  THE  DeAK  tv  J  I  aV  AMERICAN  Ix- 

AnnalS  OKTHE  dAp  "'^  ALVXAGESIEXT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 


AnXAM  of  THE  DeaP 


co^in::tlof^^^^  r^^^rs  are  to  form  the 

formed  Joint  AnS  idminiSfrP^  ''•.^^l^  °"  newly 
would  be  Dr.  KenLth  '    ?)?Tr'*i'^^  ^•'"e,  thii 

Stelle,  with  one  appontmeS^  Lloyd  Graunke,  Dr. 'Roy 

Dr.  Sam  Craig.  EmmeSdnHnn=T^'  President  to  replace 

were  asked  forV Dr  A^nfau^ff^  ^P^^''  *°  <=°"sider 

made  the  decision  to  wait  a^ew  wookL  f*"""  ?'«S"ssi°".  Dr.  Mangan 
asked  the  members  of  he  ExecuthS  {.""Jl^c  the  appointment.  He 
sideration  and  write  to  him  fa^e""wiih  nombSs!"  ''''' 

H0SPITA.I..TIg^        R^^^^^^        3  ^ 

PKS:#t^,,«-,S"|iSr^^^  working  out  . 

have  .0  co„.rib„..  XrSSo''„T.  ^'dSte tt 
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could  not  be  taken  on  this  at  the  present  time  so  a  vote  was  taken 
to  defer  this  item. 

The  Cre.\tiox  r  ax  Advisory  Committek  for  the  Execdtive 

Secretarv 

Dr.  Quigley  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  or  three  people 
who  will  sit  down  with  him  and  give  him  their  ideas  on  decisions  he 
has  to  make.  This  Committee  would  also  be  asked  to  periodically 
check  up  on  the  activities  of  the  national  office  and  the  Executive 
committee  m  the  interest  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  CAID 

There  was  discussion  of  possible  candidates  for  this  committee 
and  Dr.  Mangan  asked  the  Executive  Board  if  it  was  decided  to 
have  this  committee,  would  he  be  authorized  to  appoint  such  a 
committee.  It  was  decided  that  More  any  decisions  were  made,  Dr. 
Howard  Quigley  should  outline  on  paper  what  he  wants  this  com- 
mittee to  do.  No  one  would  want  to  accept  such  an  appointment  with- 
out knowing  what  was  expected  of  him. 

Newsletter 

Dr.  Mangan  commented  on  the  needs  and  growth  of  the  present 
Newsletter.  He  remarked  that  it  has  become  more  formalized  the 
past  year  and  that  everyone  seemed  to  think  it  should  be  continued, 
ihe  time  seems  to  have  come,  however,  to  establish  definite  Guide- 
lines on  the  publishing  of  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  editor  be 
appointed  plus  getting  mora  people  involved  in  its  production.  Dr. 
Mangan  asked  for  the  Executive  Committee's  reactions.  Discussion 
followed  with  many  ideas  discussed,  but  none  finalized  or  voted 
upon.  Kegarding  content,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Newsletter  should 
be  responsible  for  keeping  the  CAID  membership  informed  of  cur- 
rent legislation,  it  should  contain  a  bibliography  to  bring  interest- 
ing artic  es  and  books  to  the  attention  of  the  CAID  membership, 
and  should  contain  current  announcements.  It  was  determined  that 
teachers  should  be  urged  and  actually  "pushed"  to  contribute  arti- 
cles to  the  Newsletter.  It  is  known  that  teachers  do  create  new  tech- 
niques and  have  new  ideas  and  these  should  be  shared  with  others. 
It  was  suggested  that  each  Executive  Committee  member  make  it  his 
respmaihihty  to  send  something  into  the  Newsletter  that  has  ieen 
written  by  a  teacher.  The  first  issue  should  be  a  strong  appeal  to 
teachere  to  contribute.  Dr.  Mangan  concluded  the  discuSion  of  the 
fi.^^!  *     j'"*.  I'*''  request  for  names  of  people  to  ask  to  serve  on 
the  staff  and  with  a  promise  to  the  Committee,  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  work  on  this. 

Stddv  Abroad 

Dr.  Mangan  next  told  of  the  contact  made  to  him  by  Study 
Abroad  to  offer  special  tours,  etc.  in  connection  with  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  Sweden  in  1970.  This 
was  discussed  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Alexander  Graham 
Hell  Association  and  the  Conference  of  Executives  are  already  work- 
ing in  this  area  to  provide  tours,  group  rates,  etc.  It  was  decided 
that  this  area  is  being  covered  sufficiently  and  there  is  no  room  or 
need  for  a  third  group  to  become  involved.  Dr.  Clatterbuck  made  a 
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Methods  ok  I.vcrkasi.vo  MKMnFjEsiiiP  of  CAID 
TiI"fv"^  i"''^''?^''  to  entioo  teacher  to  join  C  VID 

riic  nicctiii":  was  adjoiiincd. 

ACTIONS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE 

BIENNIUM 

October  1,  19G9— OAID  Ballot 

Deaf\o'ho'ld°tw'lT.^'''  V?''^"^!""  Sclmol  for  the 

Deaf'  • "  SaL^polls'  I^^"-*"-  the 

Yes  JO;  7W  0, 

for  the  Deuf,  representing  about  10.000.  which  is  nearly  nil  the  nro 
U.^  ed  sfa^'^M  ^  clfildren  i'n^the 

member^board  of  the  (CED)  Council  on  Educatbfof  the  Cf." 

Pn.Si  .recorrnizes  the  firm  necessity  for  a  continuin'r 

council  of  orRamzations  in  the  field  of  deafne^  and  ur  °ef  all  of 
the  17  organizations  and  every  school  and  facility  in  America  in 

brgal"^rs?rr;^^^^^^^^^^  ^''^  ^^^SD)  Council  of 

Tes  JO,-  no  J. 

IV.  "Recommendation  is  made  that  The  Convention  rCAm^ 
consider  an  increase  in  dues  from  $10  to  $25Arenable  the  CATO 
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to  increase  its  services  to  its  members,  and  permit  payment  of  hon- 
oraria to  spenkei-s  at  the  convention  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf." 
Yes  3;  no  6. 

V.  "Tlie  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Denf  (CAID) 
hel  ieves  that  the  (CED)  Council  on  Kducation  of  the  Deaf,  working 
\v»th  the  state  professional  org;uiizations,  is  the  appropriate  agency 
for  the  certification  of  teachei's. 

"The  CAID  firmly  believes  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  pro- 
fession to  up^rrade  itself,  and  supports  useful  and  helpful  require- 
ments for  achieving  professional  certification. 

"Ti*aining  Centei-s  and  coin-ses  supporting  certification  of  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf  should  considei'  the  state  requirements  of  qualified 
and  trained  teachei*s  of  the  deaf. 

"It  has  been  noted  that  students  graduating  from  Gallaudet  Col- 
lege do  not  possess  credits  in  education  sufiicient  to  enable  them  to 
satisfy  the  ix»quirements  foi*  coitification  set  by  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  certain  states.  The  Convention  recolnniends  that  the  Col- 
lege re-evaluate  its  program  in  education  and  provide  teacher  train- 
ing on  the  bachelor  level  for  the  otherwise  qualified  deaf  students, 
that  will  give  them  the  credits  necessary  to  meet  state  requirements! 
thereby  enhancing  their  opportunitv  for  emnlovment  in  schools  for 
the  deaf." 

Tes  10;  no  0. 

^^.  "The  CAID  should  see  the  need  to  have  a  planned  program 
of  recruitment  and  placement  designed  to  come  in  contact  with  as 
many  students  as  possible.  Tlie  CAID  is  uiged  to  plan  and  coordi- 
nate a  program  in  cooperation  with  local  units,  departments,  schools 
and  affiliates  for  recruitment  of  quality  students  and  placement  for 
teachei-s  of  the  profession." 
Tes  9;  no  /. 

^^I.  "It  is  strongly  su^rgosted  that  the  CAID  develop  a  dynamic 
public  relations  program  in  which  there  will  be  an  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  between  the  schools  and  the  public." 
Tes  10:  no  0. 

VIII.  "The  Mathematics  Section  of  The  Convention  strongly 
urges  all  schools  for  the  deaf  to  i^e-evaluate  their  mathematics  cuf- 
riculums  and  to  .start  the  teaching  of  mathematics  with  their  deaf 
children  in  their  very  fii-st  yeai's  at  the  schools,  by  giving  them 
fundamental  mathematical  concepts  on  which  they  will  be  able  to 
build  a  strong  foundation  for  greater  mathematical  achievement." 

Yes  9;  no  0. 

IX.  "The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  recog- 
nizes its  responsibilities  to  all  members  of  the  profession  in  each 
school  and/or  local  unit;  therefore,  The  Convention  of  AID  calls 
upon  every  school  or  unit  to  consider  organizing  a  local  CAID  As- 
sociation, and  to  develop  and  adopt  functional  organizational  agree- 
ments geared  io  the  local  circumstances  and  conditions,  establishing 
two  way  communication  and  action  with  the  CAID  National  Offi- 
cers and  the  National  Office,  and  tlie  present  Administrative  Secm- 
tary,  Dr.  Howard  ^I.  Quiglev." 

Yes  8;  no  2. 
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Xovcmhei-  24,  in69-CAID  Ballot 

the  Deaf  in  thcii-  tonre.  "'"^"Hoi.  of  American  Instructors  of 

Tes  10;  no  0. 

tl.e  Deaf  is  woSi'WTt^^^  "  'D^'n^''  ^^^^  York  School  for 
lines  to  1  cLrfn^  fl •  fT Scandinavian  Air- 

housinp.  m  UJd  orovS^^^  -""^  '^"'^"««''»«nts  or 

and  fro„.  S^rn  Jnrnrovld^o'iLr'PrT^  transportation  to 

December  15,  inen-CAID  Ballot 

Februarv-  16,  1070-CAID  Ballot 

«« noO.  .        '  ■ 

February  10,  1970-CAID  Ballot 

moVour  mSb^rwcS'Srw"^  ^""T^  ^'^"^"^-nds  that  we 
march,  "  ^^"^  '"^c.-  to  avoid  a  freedom 

""""'yestnol:    •'""^  ^'-^"^^  ^'  2,  June  13-17;  1,  June  20-24. 
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March  27,  1970-CAID  Ballot 

baseS  on  the  fS  S  JiLfS'"*^  '^""''^  P™"'^^  them.  Tl.is  is 
of  The  Pnnvnnii     T  '""^^  ^''"^  P*^"?'"^  attending  will  be  memr^re 

to  SlSoS  '•"       irt"P«"3.^  is  likely  (o  cost  "p 

Tes  8;  no  2. 

May  16,  1970-CAID  Ballot 

itrn"an"Ein^d"L'e™o^^^  ^^fs  sucjgc" 

Thev  nro  \vi]]i«fT  i"^"*^*^*^^     PMwnia  Kiiay  and  Suzanne  Ladner 

grS  Ta  :  e"oVnarof%30  no'T'^'r      ""^  International  Co,  : 
Yea  9;  no  0.  ' 

September  9,  1970— CAID  Ballot 

interpreting.  I  rccoinmend  Vh„V  «•„  n  m         ^°  ''"'P  ^'^J' 

September  10,  1970-CAID  Ballot 
MaVrne'SfarSl  t  "^VT^^'l  "^"l^'  ^9,  1970  to  Mrs. 

let  lOi  no  ft  Amounts  suggested  ranged  from  $200  to  $5,000. 
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October  8,  11)70-CAID  Ballot 

'^Xffo'/n  nits''  f"-  Rhodes  has  s.,b- 

Xew  Mox  CO  son  itime  tltfJ^l^'T''"      H  ''r'^'      '"^anta  Fe, 

lationship  l«twoV,;\l.c:''S^^^^^^^^^^^  the  re- 

School  for  the  Deaf  pan  lim.«o  m/o  .  i       '  *  ^"^  ^^^^^  -^Icxico 

in,  "cco„„„o(latio„s;  T  S^^^^^^        ^'"""r-^  provide  sleep- 

support  tins  pla-unn^rne^tSraratlT'^os^^  that  CAID 

■i  €S  J  ^  710  (/,  * 

December  4,  1970-CAID  Hallot 
cxjUiTure  of%J^o7i^.^S'^      ■■^commends  approval  of  the 

indicates  tL?  U  „Esh  n  it  Z  V''  ^AID  Constitution 

e-Wd  in  the  Satiot  if  Tl  "  L  f'^Tf  A'V"' '^^^ 

n.       Ar..nsL  ^c.Toorfo-i'^  l^^f ^^^^^^^^^ 
I'cs  9;  no  0. 

January  ID,  1J)71-CAID  Ballot 

onJ-ffl?7L'  i"f'"a1;Ke°if"!;?  ^i"^^-^'  (^««-««)  for 

tioned  Films  B  of  v^?    f-         "t'O"  to  be  awarded  Cap- 

Convention  Tn  LiS  Rock  "  ^^""dicappecl,  at  il 

Yes  10;  no  0. 

February  11,  1J)71-CAID  Ballot 

^-L^-rk  School  for  the 

"1  order  that  members  of  T hi  r  ff'-OHp 

February  16,  1971- OAID  Ballot 

prm!edTi^!ci?se''ir/£^^^^  "^^''"'^  February  1970  meeting  ap- 
beginniug  JanTrv  mi  ?17?^  '"""'^S!^  f'°'"  $125  to  $llo 

after.  It  is  necSrv  thaf  H  il  '  ^^00  in  1973,  and  there- 

the  .ncrnberrSStits^tthe  COSd'"  ^^^""^'""^^  o{ 

x  08  9;  no  L 
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Mni-ch  11,  1071— CAID  Ballot 


I  am  cnclosin^r  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Roy  Stclle.  who  is  secre- 
tary of  the  CED  Joint  Committee  on  Teacher  Certilication.  As  his 
letter  mdicates.  CAII)  has  m)t  contributed  anvthin;?  to  the  cost  of 
the  committee  which  was  established  to  rewrite  the  certilication  n- 
qnircments.  I  would  reconuuend  that  CAII)  pav  $1,061.82  to  the 
Certification  Comnjittee  as  its  share  of  the  e.\pen.se.  This  is  the 
average  cost  of  the  first  two  njeetin^rs  and  i.s  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  by  the  A.  G.  Bell  Association. 
Yes  JO;  iio  0. 

MINUTES  OF  CAID  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING 

Monday,  June  28.  1071— Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Moinbors  prosotit : 

Dr.  Keiiiioth  H.  .Miuikhii.  President. 
Dr.  Ariuln  G.  Turocliok.  Prosldoiit-Kloct. 
.Mr.  Jnck  Hnulj*.  First  Vice-President. 
.Mr.  Hohort  Dawsoii.  Second  Vice-President. 
Mr.  (Jerald  Bursteln.  Secretiiry-Treasuror. 
Dr.  Howard  Qnl^lej-.  Kxecatlve  Secretarv. 
Mr.  Paul  nird.  Director. 
.Mr.  Keltli  LnnRo.  Director. 
.Mr.  Kdward  Strlehy.  Director. 
.Mrs.  Johnnie  Mac  Henrv.  Director. 
Dr.  .Marvin  H.  Clatterl>ucl%.  Director. 

The  following]:  motions  were  made  and  seconded : 

1.  The  motion  was  made  by  Marvin  Clatterbuck  that  Howard 
QuiATley  be  authorized  to  update,  chancre  the  size  and  i-eju-int  the 
CAiD  brocluu-e.  Motion  was  seconded  by  Jack  Bnidv  and  carried 
unanimously. 

2.  That  the  proposed  C.A.I.D.  1971-73  proposed  bud^rot  he  ac- 
cepted ...  tlie  motion  was  made  by  Jack  Brady  and  seconded  bv 
Mar\^n  Clatterbuck.  The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

3.  The  motion  was  made  that  the  Executive  Secretary  move  the 
convention  office  from  its  present  quaiiere  with  media  to  other  rooms 
at  the  same  address  completely  separated  from  media.  This  motion 
was  made  by  Edward  Striebv  and  seconded  bv  Armin  Tni-echek. 
Ine  motion  passed  unpjiimously. 

4.  ^larvin  Clatterbuck  made  the  motion  that  Feme  Davis  be  ap- 
pointed Administrative  Assistant  to  mana^^e  the  C.A.I.D.  office  at  a 
salary  mutually  a^rreeable.  Paul  Bird  seconded  the  motion  and  it 
carried  unanimously. 

5.  The  motion  was  made  that  Arthur  Xorris  be  employed  as  ex- 

^lAAA^AA^miP^**^^^^'"^'^  "  ^"^^  ®f  "^^^^^  per  hour— not' to  exceed 
MOOO.OO.  The  motion  was  made  by  Armin  Turechek  and  seconded  by 
Kdward  btrieby.  The  motion  carried  unanimously, 
xr  V^^-^Y"^^  Strieby  made  the  motion  that  on  June  28. 1971,  Howard 
M.  Quigley,  Executive  Secretary,  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  is  authorized  to  execute,  on  behalf  of  the  Conven- 
J{!*"a.  .  '"^i^^"  ^"structoi-s  of  the  Deaf,  a  bond  of  indemnity  to 
tne  i^tate  of  Ore^ron  for  securing  payment  of  a  lost,  stolen  or  de- 
stroyed warrant  m  the  amount  of  five  hundred  ci;?hty  ($58000) 
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motion  was  sGmiulnrl  l«.  r>«..i  ^  . 

.  7.  The  .notion  «^  n.ndc\hn  "^^^^^^^^  unanimously, 
tivc  Coniniittco.  nnd  nnniwM  sot  by  the  Exccu- 

«ns  „.ade  by  Paul  BiiTniurlron  1^^  A^,„bly.  The  motion 

unnniniouslj;.  by  Kdwnrd  Stricby.  It  cnrricd 

n.ot.on  .as  seconded  ^^tS^^^^^ 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  29,  1971 
Curriculum-ASB  Auditorium 

o..(Inr.v  School  for  the  Donf  Gn'Inudot  CoIIorc.  Olroctor.  Model  Sec- 

ScHool  for  the  Denf  Develop...ent  Assoclato.  Mo<Iel  Sec-o..,lnr!v 

'/P^^'i^ulr^^^^^^^^  '"cyouuo  Deaf  CHU,,-  D. 

t  onni  Divlslo...  Cnlller  Henrin^  Zi  s.iCC^f^n '  .^™"'*  Ht-nd.  E(I..cn- 

rlcul....,  Coordinator.  C;K"&o"„ri..g"^i  &"ce„Sn''"'" 

COGNITION  AND  CURRICULUM 

Hnn  iet  G.een  Kopp,  Ph.J)..  s'nn  Die^o  State  College 

I>4™mtrXE£yZ*;li' '':;itte^  T-"^"'  "  day's 

media.  Today,  I  SkM  Kn  li?^^  cognition.  curiic»l,„„,  content  and 

asoniewhat&ei^S'Sjton^^^^^^^^^  ""^  -  ^'om 

schodstr'ufeteSv'S 

achievement  leveU  iir  stii  ^¥1  "^1.  *'"''V«''^<'?  .fo'"  tl'c  low 
■mpleasant  and  Inrgoly  m.ieSL^^^^  J?i»<'d  in  this 

rcsearchei-s,  committees  Z  .mJ^iS  /  '  "KPllntJon  by  numerous 
even  by.  budget  cSJu  gis^  °o^'  5  and  ,,„iv„t  groups  and 
re-examine  the  Inrgei- task  in  w  Clf  ul  i  J  ^  '  ^™  stopped  to 
continue  to  Jiack  L.v  „t  cm  H    1  .engaged  rather  t/ian  to 

teacher  l)reparatio  U  „  /iS""  J"  t  '""""als, 
transmitting  infonuatioi.  delivery  systems  for 

".ing,  as  though;  1^^!  dcSirit  '"f'""''^  ""^  J>'-°ff'"'n- 

of  education  we  eo.ild  Si/ow^  Process 
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subjects  as  typin^r,  dny..,-  cdnnitioi,,  physical  education  and  ai  t  scon. 
!vn.r  •  ?r  l''''"?'!'"^'''  f.'"'"  social  science  or  nu.tl.cnuitics.  Their 
iu  WJ!  1  •  "'^^r''"!'      "'  '•'•oiioM.ics  is  apt  to  he  m.oiv  useful 

m  then;  leisure  houi«  than  their  expertise  in  -eoiuetrv  or  hiolo-v 
Prpfessioimlly  or  vocationally,  thev  tcnd  voluntarilv  to  retain  am 
jncreasc.  t  m  skjl  s  they  learned.  It  nu.y  he  advanta^-ous  to      si  m- 

fhe  fT  /  r"'"'-y         ""'"^'-''I'lo  success.  He  unde  stands 

the  task,  can  comprehend  the  -«al  and  can  evaluate  his  i.ro.rress 

«t;n!''''"r*^"''''\"''  ''"'V  '•'';r"'<l  nmuipulative  and  coLniitive 

Sor}Sf"'-''\'-''  7r  "«""llv  develops;  I  i^l" 

n  n  rnlr  t ".'  ^"  either  data  or  tools 

skilled      H.".  .i"'"^';'-'  '"'"''''"J'  ■■">•  ' « 

M,o  1     ^'o^'Vt'vi'  l.roce.s.sin^'  that  euahles   ,  to  undei-stand 

in'r  r  'l"*"'-  ^"  f'"'  ■■""■ij"'l"tion  of  data  d 

nS  L  ?'  ^"  ''''"'•"'"'•'^  Pa-  tirular  s/tuations  or  cha U  1 
priorities.  In  ifeneral  education,  we  have  heen  luoiv  succe.ssfu  i  our 
task  oriented  and  vocationally  specific  school  teachinir  than  i  o  r 
development  of  cognitive  ahilities  and  .skill.s.=  ^ 

ticc  the  skill  lie  behaves  as  a  driver,  an  artist,  a  tvpist  or  a  nr  nter 
to  n  nfi^T^"      ".'i''^'.'  laekinK  ii  profic  em!  hut 

nn'rl  i,  f  °."'T'"'  '''^  "''^''-^''fi""  "'"I  f'oiu  his  «T,servations  of  thoi 
more  skilled.  In  acadeiuia,  he  has  little  opportunity  to  behave  us  IS 

prindp  erto'SrS^^^  ^"  ""■''>•  '""thomatTca 

nux^a'!.?."  nr^in  "cquisitiou,  the  student  in  art  learus  to 

mix  paints  or  to  undei-stand  |H'rspective:  the  piiysical  education 
student  learns  the  complex  rules  of  specific  sports    firt"  ,i^  Sdics 

making  student  bi-comes  iiivolvecl  in  dress  desiiin  or  in^^i   i)lan  iiiff 

lated  knowledge.  Ihc  integral  relatioius  i  p  between  the  skill  and 
knowledge  are  obvious  to  the  student.  They  are  ins  ai  t  inui  ed?a  e 

skm,  nf^f  student  IS  not  encouraged  to  participate  actively  in  li^ 

staidiSt^  To  T-  r'"  '•"^•"'"■'"■•.V  «nd  a    ,  der- 

nrn.?  •  '  '^'"s^  st.idciits  iiever  become 

practitionei|  in  the  academic  subjects  and  thus  are  denied  the  on 

tTe  ri'lK  '^i^^^^  "'-^     thinkiiffe^S  is  fS 

the  skill  basic  to  all  acadcinie  subjects.  Our  cnrricular  cr  nc^ns  «,,. 

tninking.  Ihc  French  luiv^  an  aphorism  that  .states  that  'cvci-vthinir 
the  child  learns  in  school,  he  forgets-but  the  education  reniai  5  wf 
know  from  our  own  school  exiK-rience  that  inform  im  e r  ed  fo?- 
ejca|muatm„8  is  forgotten  once  it  has  U-en  ivgurSS;  tS  leJt.m' 

Incf&C: °-  N-  TeocMne  /or  TMnklng.  Doubleday  U  Co. 

»  ^Uberman.  Charles.  CrM,  r«  /fte  Olcroom.  Random  House,  H.Y.,  1071. 
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c..n  ,„akc  oi,,,o,tnn.iti.:  f  p  ;      ,  .  '  7'^^^  v.  Tlu-  toad.!.,- 

's  tan^l.t  is  ,.„t  .  ''7,.  "/''.•'>''<>v  Hu.  skills.  What 

tlu'  Lchnvior  that  has  Ik..,,  I  i ,i     C^^^^^^^  ^'I  1'^".'";'^ '''"'•'mi^'  hv 

is ....  ..i..a..i,  u.;:;:;:'Jri:!^v^r^^ 

exists  .,.,|.Y  i..  its  N^sihlo      „       ^^^^^^^^^^       "".';V  H'i't  K'n.-..i..^r 

|l.c  |.svch„|„.i«t  l.as  I.  .cl  „        '     t  ^  With  a..i...als- 

ack  of  .Ii..«t  co....„„„i.'.Mo,    iV..  In^     r  '""I'M vm.-  I,....„„s..  „f 

Hiis  l..v|.othos  s  si...r  lu.  has  I  •    ' '"'k^   "ay  ..ot  a^'.w  with 

».o(K.s  „ith  his  si...,  h....!  £s   .|  i^  ";;  ;i'>vct  co......„„i(.atio.. 

Thos..  who  ,.„i,.  a.li...a  .  o^;,;  "  /i  ;  ^  «^'>..o>.st.,.te). 
"I'o  co.,(Iitio...s  who...  i„  .0...'  ..X  .-i  """cl...- 
'  a..y  von.-safr„„f„,^    j,  VM  ^  '  n  i.K   I  |,o,,.  was  «  .-a.-too.. 

'l'!"  H  ai....(I  to  |,.,t  so....vG'it  '  •  '''"f''^''  :"-^      "  arch.  I  ha  v.. 

H.is  level."  (W,.  had  .),..  !  '         <iow»  0.. 

.•eft^.Itoalte..hisstvl..  tos,.iV^^^^^^^       '"'"'"'"^'^  '^''y  «'^i'f"'lv  '"kI 

still  be  s..l,jvrt  tc,  V  nV  „|  nr.v  .7  7/  ""•  '''«l>'">"<^  it  ">">• 
tio..  as,, .oof  of  lea.-..i.  r  wrm.  T  '"f"^  '•'^''-ffit"- 

to  i-eicct  lea.-..i..^r  th.o  .H,   .o  -  Jj  "'^  the  child 

cstnhlishcs  the  fact  th  t  L.?  .     r  II""tho...e  elle.t.  which 

el"...ge  i..  the       i.-o        t  shS''^ ^  "  itl 

that  the  cd..catio..,.|  e  v  .inn,^''       71.  ."  S'"'  "^'"'"f"'- 

to  the  lea.-..e.  s  ch»..;ri„.  JZ!' '  ^.^Sr  1 1"""^''  '•'•«P"''sive 
nble  ...  itself  without  M.e  .'c.If..'^ 

st.ident  .n..st  ....(Ie.sta..d  th.  .'ol, k  ^  d  '  "  /''"  f  ^  '"""»" 
one  exists  a..d  why  the  "o  k  .•, .  t "  m  Im^  T"""  ^''^  'f 
t.-..c  lcn.-..i,.g  f,„^,  .o..di  .'on  Ir3T'"l:'!  7  clitlV.c.tiate 
powc.  f..hcii.foice.- we  c     ,3vf  L  loar.i...g  is  the  most, 

ishcd  if  the  yo....Lr  ch  id  ii    "V^'*\^^'"'""tiot.  I....Y  oasilv  h..  di.Mi.l- 

pciic.ces  that  are  i.i  o,,|,osi  d to  .m..  ^'"ff'«t«i  bv  ex- 

tlic  tc..cl.i..fer-lca.  i.i,.?r  2t S^io.?  I  hm'^^     M  )>"tte.-..s.  I„ 

to  nini.,tnin  oi>e.,  .Si?.n..  r  "'l'  «tnve 

sho..ld  rcjcot'oveiSn  ?S  ""  "''V^**  ^»':'"«'fv.  They 

J^STete 

Tl.cco...binationWi Md  V  d  dim  a,^,^,^S^^^^^^     In- sk.llfu  i.,  their  ,.se. 
fo^ild  to  lea....  attll'Stc.!^;:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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liMist  xvithout  uncoutrolkHl  oxtenml  piv.ssuiv.  The  usi»  of  television 
makes  It  |)ossil)le  for  the  uuister  teacher  to  reach  a  wider  population 
icachmg  inachiues  and  pro<rraniniiii^r  of  various  kinds  irive  the 
teacher  a  choice  of  o|)tions  snital)le  for  particular  children  at  specific 
points  III  time  In  order  to  exercise  these  options,  the  teacher  iiiiist 
)o  expert  in  leariiiii<r  theory  and  in  the  oniroiuir  assessment  of 
learning. 

^  To  teach  throu^rli  j)rol)leiu  solvin^r  methods  nsiu^r  siinnlation,  mun- 
mg  and  discovery  snu|)lifies  the  teaching  task  by  securing  the  stu- 
dents  coiitmuiiig  attention  since  the  (|nestioiis  heiiig  answei-ed  are 
IIS.  His  motivation  is  assured  if  his  progi-ess  is  evident  tlirouirli 
ins  success  m  arriving  at  correct  auswei-s.  His  learning  is  evidcMit 
ni  Ins  manipulation  of  ideas.  Such  a  school  can  he  a  center  of  iii. 
quiry  in  which  teachers  and  students  participate  together  in  the 
pmcess  of  learning.*  The  teacher  ivceives  coiitiiuious  feedback  on 
winch  to  base  his  decisions  to  alter  teaching  modes,  pmgraiiis  or 
materials  and  to  evaluate  both  the  success  of  his  teaching  and  of 
the  student's  learning.  Highly  skilled  teachei's  do  this  antoiuaticallv 
and  without  conscious  ell'ort.  Less  skilled  teachei-s  arc  ai)t  to  associ- 
ate lack  of  success  in  learning  with  the  child  and  to  insist  on  alter- 
ing his  home  eiiviroiiineiit,  |)liysical  condition,  attitude  or  behavior 
mthout  basic  cliaiige  in  the  teaching  situation. 

Teacher  |>reparation  has  not  always  provided  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edges basic  to  inciting,  uiidci'staiidirig  and  answering  ehildivirs  qiics- 
^JP}}^'  J^^ot  all  teacliei-s  have  had  courses  which  pivseiit:  the  types  of 
difficulty  children  have  in  learning  specific  siil)ject  matter  aiid  pat- 
tcriiiiig  of  information;  recommended  tools  and  techniques  for  re- 
mediation and  provcntion  of  such  difliculties  and  methods  of  organiz- 
ing ap|>ro|)riate  learning  sec|uenees.  The  minimum  essential  skill 
is  that  of  IxMiig  able  to  guide  childivn  to  |)atterii  iiiformation,  events 
and  experiences  for  and  Uy  tlieins(»lves. 

When  the  teacher  is  'well  piv|)ared,  then  he  is  freed  to  teach 
children  and  not  cnrriculuni  or  content.  He  can  permit  learning  to 
occur  without  the  1)1^*88111^  of  active,  direct  or  rote  teaching.  As 
teachei's,  we  must  help  our  students  also  to  think  at  the  intiiitivc 
level  by  developing  the  pmcess  of  "tacit  kiiowingV  the  knowledge 
of  particulai-s  and  relationships  that  we  cannot  itemize  and  to  wJiich 
wo  attend  only  for  their  cueing  elfc^ct.  Such  knowing  is  the  l>asis 
of  the  intuitive  solution  to  j)rol)leins,  of  creative  thinking,  of  scien- 
tific hnnclies  and  of  unconscious  weighing  of  probabilitie^s.  We  know 
nioro  than  we  can  tell—.  We  recognize  a  familiar  figure  or  face 
but  we  are  unable  to  verbalize  the  particular  combination  of  por- 
ceptious  that  make  it  possible. 

Thinking  is  by  its  nature  intentional.  .Mani|>uhitive  functioning 
of  complex  dimensions  of  thought  as  it  patterns  and  reorganizes 
facts  and  inakes  questioning  |)ossil)le  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
learner.  To  intuitively  gras|)  a  prol)leui,  to  have  an  intimation  of  the 
relationship  of  |)rcviously  uiicoiu|)reheiided  facts,  to  phrase  a  i)cr- 
ceptive  question  should  l)e  the  end  procbict  sought  by  the  student.  To 
bo  skilled  at  inducing  the  learner  to  think  is  the  Jnndaineiital  goal 
ox  the  teacher. 


« Sllberman,  Charleii.  <7nl#fa  in  the  CJa*9room,  Random  House,  N.Y.  1071. 
•Polanyl.  Michael*  The  Tacit  Dimetufion,  Doubleday  &  Co..  N.Y.  1066. 
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IMPLEMENTING  A  PROGRAM  OF  INDIVIDUALIZED 

LEARNING 

Doin  E.  Hicks,  Ed.D.,  Dean,  Prc-Colle^o  Programs,  director, 
Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  (lallaiidet  Colle;?c 

Whatever  indictments  historians  of  the  fiitnre  may  make  ivganlin^ 
education  in  our  country,  at  least  one  accolade  is  rather  certain: 
Wc  have  pioneeivd  the  notion  that  free  public  education  ou^ht  to  1k» 
readily  available  to  everyone  in  society.  The  exact  degree  of  success 
of  this  cfToil  may  be  open  to  conjecture:  nevertheless  we  have  been 
successful.  Our  eilucational  system  has  decrwd  fuilher,  that  educa- 
tion for  everyone  desiMves  a  literal  translation:  thus  the  groups 
whom  we  jadgi^  atypical  have  receiveil  educational  .services  to  an 
extent  not  previously  known. 

A  philosophy  of  nuiss  education  has  not  been  without  inherent  ills. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  logical  step  that  our  educational  system  should 
take  a  cue  from  the  nipidly  developing  indu.strial  complexes  and 
evolve  an  ass'^mbly-line  approach.  'I*hus  uniss  education  has  enuilatcd, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  theories  of  nuiss  pmduction.  We  have  injected 
our  childivn,  at  age  five  or  .six,  into  an  educational  mold  and  vet  \vc 
have  expected  them  to  emerge  yeai-s  latei-  as  individuals  diil'ering 
from  each  other  to  a  far  greater  e.xtiMit  than  upon  entry.  Surpris- 
inffjyj  for  the  umjoritji-,  this  system  has  worked  mther  well. 

Educating  the  nnijority  is  not  good  enough.  What  about  the 
large  and,  until  ivceutly  at  lea.st.  silent  group  of  .students  for  whom 
the  system  has  Ikvu  largely  iueHective^  AVe  have,  at  least,  paid  lip 
service  over  the  yeai-s  to  a  recognition  of  this  pmblem.  How  often 
have  we  hi?aul  or  read  statcment.s,  such  as  that  I  now  am  nuiking. 
which,  when  paiaphrased.  come  out  something  like  the  following: 
"We  must  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  the  indivichuil  needs  of  our 
students.-'  After  thus  ventilating  oui'sidves  wc  go  back  to  our  cubi- 
cles convinced  somehow  that  havnig  said  it  will  nuike  it  come  true. 

To  pi-eyent  an  aura  of  negativism,  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  many 
outstanding  efToils  have  bi»en  uuide  within  our  system  to  nuike  the 
learning  process  iKM-sonally  palatable  and  successful  for  the  individu- 
al student.  Various  grouping  procedures  for  students  and  deploy- 
ment systems  for  .stalf  have  been  projected  to  this  end.  (Contracting 
between  individual  students  and  teachci-s  was  explored  as  long  ago 
as  the  19;J0's.  J)istinct  methodologies  .such  as  that  termed  the  "pro- 
ject approaclr'  have  been  evidence  of  attempts  to  pei*sonalize  and 
mdiviaualize  learning. 

In  recent  veal's  broad  and  sweeping  curricular  revisions  have  been 
made,  largely  in  an  attempt  to  bring  meaningful  education  within 
the  grasp  of  larger  numbi'i-s  of  students.  Federal  intervention  has 
provided  neccssiiry  financial  assi.stance  to  elfectively  demonstrate 
the  need  for  educational  reform.  We  in  education  of  tlie  deaf  have  an 
especial  indebtedness  for  the  beneficence*  of  our  government  and  its 
influence  toward  imnro'  ement  of  our  status. 

If  one  can  rightly  pi-esume  that  education  is  a  pei^somd  uuitter 
and  should  be  somewhat  dilferent  for  each  person,  then  it  follows 
that  the  prowss  ought  to  Ik*  an  individualized  one.  AVith  this  pmuisc 
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is  a  broad  c-o.Tce  t  oT'  tffi  i«'f  ^'"  '^"'""'i^''!  instiuction 

eonsidcred  out  S  . end,  vj  .,  t  I  v  ^  I'"^'-  "".f  "">i''«f"<xl  ">'d  oftcM, 
Before  discssin.'  tul Zi^ul^^  'v  t.V  9^  «''"ltl'.v  scIukjIs. 

rivo  nt  an  oponftio  , ,   H  M^^^^         'I  '•\""]'«r""t  to  nr- 

toS;j:^sjj'£;-Ks;s;l/ti;L^^^^^^^^ 
2?Sd*Sl:'5.%rs!;:'-^ 

jccts  as  a  group/       o  s^.  ^-         i'Ml'         '""^^'''^  ^'i" 
prcdictable  results  '  "  "  'H'  fa'Hy 

tI.aVthl!;i£37;i^^^^  Itisno.,..o,„i.od 

&  ^^^^^^ 

live  teacher,  visual  EZvs?^^  'atl  er  than  anotlier  printed  page, 
students  whercrothc  N  mnl^vri^"^  '.""-^  ^  bviome 
tives.  The  UstlZfClSC^^^^^^^^  --Wee- 

"selhVt"l''^?i!.,S'v^^^^^^^^^^^  ns 

student  that  can  a,  vSc  'ir  -o  ^^^^^  \Z  ^'""5'  ^''V''''«  "'f'''"  t''« 

learnwff  should  l  ^st  JSic-d  lie    1  ,'"  "'"'-f' 

tlie  learner,  not  olonu  it's^^^^  T  '•''••"•"•t^''  i«ti«-.s  within 

quantity  or  qimliS'  "  to  student  in 

^l^.^'lr^^  "'7^^'  «ith  some 

..ndiscovered  exist  in  udi  f  ?  'If'""'''  ^'"l^  ^t"! 
let's  say,  20  such  va  inlZ  V     i  V  ?  tl'nt  tlu>re  are, 

able  «n?twoS;,eV;ts  in '^^^^^^^  !  -/J,!?.  "^'-'-V. 

nbles  to  the  same  extent  or  ,h>,r,!.n  -'"of  tliese  h'annnfr  vari- 

assun.ptions  nnist  £  t  at  in    fv  i    ^  ?"'^''l"''"t     one  of  our  l,asic 

instrnctionit  wi   be  K  >ful  to^ se  M.  "/'^^"'l'""  i-clividnaliml 

inent  as  being  iLtnSom      I         /"'r''^  "^^^ 

equipment,  vi^mSS^  ,  Xir.;  !!''^''^"',  '"'^ 
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consists  of  n  student  iit  u  point  in  time  inul  s|mcc  ntteniptin;^  to 
complete  un  cdncntionul  objective:  cognitive,  uHective,  or  otherwise. 

We  HOW  Iinvo  the  i*liMiuMits  for  a  (l(*finition  of  iiidividunlizcd  in- 
stniction.  Iiidividiinlizod  instruction  is  taking  place  when  for  encli 
student,  in  every  loarning  situation,  each  of  Ins  Icnruiu^i:  variables 
is  being  heli>ed  to  oi)orati»  at  its  niaxinnnu  potiMitinl  by  making 
available  to  him  all  of  the  relevant  instrnctional  variables. 

This  is  a  very  abstract  definition  of  iudividualimi  instruction.  An 
exaninlc  might  helj).  Consider  a  student  for  whom  the  learning 
variable,  ''subject  interest/'  is  very  high  for  niatheniaties.  Does  the 
school's  total  eiivironment  nnike  it  [wssihle  to  inaxiniiy.e  this  inteivst 
by  making  available  the  relevant  instructional  variuules?  Does  the 
school  have  the  necessary  books  and  visual  aids?  Do  its  |>olicies  allow 
the  student  to  sjH^nd  less  time  on  other  subjects  and  more  time  on 
mathematics?  Or  is  every  student  only  allowed  and  required  to 
spend  the  same  amount  of  ti?ne  on  mathematics?  Are  the  nuith 
teachei-s  ivady  to  abandon  material  they  think  umst  Ix?  'Vovered'' 
and  let  the  student  set  his  own  goals  in  the  subject?  And  is  there 
a  teacher  in  the  school  canable  of  guiding  this  student  through 
some  advanced  mathematics  c 

This  definition  of  individnalix.ed  instruction  is  not  only  abstract, 
it  is  a  concejyt  that  is  hardly  attainable.  To  quote  Fred  Tvler  and 
William  Brownell  (n)r)2),  '^ludividimlization  of  instruction  to  the 
extent  of  100  i)em»nt  is  an  im|)os.sible  goal,  and  the  quicker  we 
abandon  it,  the  better." 

But  they  go  on  to  say,  "The  fact  that  we  cannot  ho|)e  to  attain  this 
niillenium  does  not,  however,  jnstifv  a  do-nothing  nolicy.  It  is  not 
too  rash  to  say  that  in  most  schools  iudividualimi  instrnction  can 
bo  inci'eased  as  luuch  as  10  percent  or  '20  jjcrcent  ,  .  .  Moreover, 
such  modest  gains  .  .  .  might  amount  to  a  miracle  in  educational 
history." 

-It  might  be  added  that  unuiy  teachei-s  and  administratoi-s  assume 
too  readily  that  individualization  equals  ex|H'nse.  that  the  more  a 
school  individualizes,  the  lai'gei'  the  hudgi't  must  l)e.  This  is  true 
for  certain  aspects  of  individualization,  hut  umch  can  be  done  with 
little  or  no  added  cost. 

It  might  be  appropriate  here  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the  things 
most  sensitive  teachers  ah  eady  are  doing  in  an  elloit  to  individualize 
instruction  for  their  students: 

1.  Providing  piojects  foi*  cei'tain  .students,  eithei-  as  extra  credit 
activities  or  to  allow  students  to  jjumu'  certain  of  their  interests. 

2.  I)cveloping  classroom  leadei-ship  thiymgli  the  assignment  of 
menningfnl  duties  other  than  those  which  Are  men»ly  classroom  work 
details. 

X  Pioviding  opportunities  for  students  to  do  iudei>endent  research 
eithei'  in,  or  out,  of  the  dassi  oom. 

4.  Providing  a  variety  of  i*emediai  work  for  students  who  have 
such  demonsti'ated  needs. 

.').  Providing  for  dilFeivntiated  groui)ing  within  a  classroom. 

0.  Providing  a  ineasm  e  of  non-gracledness  within  the  elassi'oom  by 
allowing  variations  in  the  time  or  rate  required  of  students  for  mov- 
ing through  a  com*se  of  study. 
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r  '.^^^.yfti"irdi'rcM;....t  l..v(.|s  of  output  fo. . st,ui..„t 

nil  H  ^  of  he  above  consKieintions  i.m.v  Im  aimed  ineivlv  at  keoDii.L' 
II   I.e  S  I, dents  tofretl.er.  Individualization  in  respo.  i   ,  st  .  S 

need  ,s  absent,  to  a  ;;,eat  defrn-c.  There  is  no  plaei X^tl  i  S  J 
o  follow  h,s  mvn  lelt  needs-to  have  the  opp, ,.tunitv  to  do  vi  k 

0}  tlie  school,  t  would  seeui  luiponant  that  we  inehide  in  our  i,i-..«<  t 

How  do  we  individualize  further,  tnkinp  into  account  u  irrentor 
role  on  the  part  of  the  student  for  .ieternm^n^r  his  rourie  of  S'ctTm? 
orhaps  he  u^t  step  is  for  the  school  to  look  .-loseiv  "t  it^  cu rrit-  lun 
decide  tho«.  th.np*  which  the  student  nu.st  h.n ./ has  !(V  o.    I  e 
ad  It  concei.t  of  what  knowledjr..  is  of  ,nost  worth.  It  uiS  c  fm  nd 
t  u)t  certinn  part.s  of  tiu'  required  coui-se  of  .studv  could  be  altered  v 

tution  .stnndai-ds  and  colie;;e  entrance  requireu.ent.s. 

in  „„rnl'r'''''*"'''-.f'**''"*^"/  i'"lividualiz«tion  which  can  be  done 

S^^c'l'irfilS;;:"  "''""'  -^■»""^^'  t''- 

tub  P'^ssiiiK  need,  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  one  is 

timt  of  ,dontifv„.g  tlu.  statu.s  of  learnin^r  Enables  for  enc  "  ud  Si- 
o  hnd  out  accurately,  where  the  student  i.s.  It  would  be  fo  h,  „te 

ior'ovoJ^  "  .'■""^'^      '"'i"^''^'  instru  Juts  to  do  I  is 

for  every  ,os.sible  enrn.n^r  variable,  but  we  do  not.  1 1.. we  ver.  we  are 

SI.m'K':')'  r  ...ul  those  we  1.!  -. 

S  n  n  "I'l;  "''';'P''«Vsl.y  'f  "c  are  to  increas<.  the  individuali/ «- 
tion  process  ('a.^ful  analysis  of  the  .vsults  of  sub-tests  of  acadcn  i(- 
ach  ovement  batteries  frequently  are  quite  revealin^r.  S.icl  fomin) 
.ncasiires  nmy  be  supplcn.ented  by  the  infonnni  tedu.iq.ie  of  cK 
nnd  continuous  oUseryation  of  student  iH-rformance.  Ad  ptation  ^f 
.nstructmn  on  the  basis  of  such  ol^ervntions  shouhi  be  co  tii  r..s 

^^^L  o7^tnZf"'l^^  ^"V"'/  ?l'l>o't>">it.V  to  learn  contoinpomVy 
«nys  of  stating  educational  objectives  so  that  they  relate  to  n  casur- 
nblc,  bel.av|onil  outcomes.  Mastery  of  the  skill  of  prepaHnir  be- 
havioral objectives  must  receiv..  bi-rh  priority  by  a  staff  i  tomf.tinir 
to  imp  emciit  a  prograin  of  indivi.riialiml  instriiction 

.5.  IJie  pmvisioii  for  teacher- pivpa red  materials  for  individual 
students  IS  highly_y,inoi;tant.  This,  of  coui-s<.  inquires  extra  ti  ne  for 

Sd^r mXtjiSi'S'''^-^-  I— •  -  toacK 

4.  The  use  of  miilti-ine(lia  and  of  media  in  various  formats  can 

bi  n.^rc?.!!!id' m'' i"' •  ^  r  '''"t  """^  oqiiipinent  „ms 

be  m  rchascd.  Makin^p  the  same  information  available  tbroiii?b  the 
schoo 's  existing  variety  of  media-tlie  printed  page,  proiectura  s 

learning  styles  aix;  acconiniodatcd. 

T).  The  rola.\ing  of  i-eqiiii-cinents  with  resiH'ct  to  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse requiifd  by  the  teacher  is  another  way  towai-d  iiidividiializa- 
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tioii.  Soiiic  stiidoiits  ifspoiul  mor,.  easily  and  moic  fiwlv  l)v  oral 

«.fcc.t      E  ril  T- "  ■""«t  s..|.„ol.s.  There 

uro  ctitjiiii  aspects  of  iiulivuIimliziifnM  wliieli  ivnniie  eo  itmeiits 

at  l.e  scl.ool  svste.n  level  a.ul  involve  «||  of  the  sl  l.ool  st  j 
A  list  of  siieli  stnitojries  mijrlit  iiieliule  the  followiiiL': 

1.  Modular  or  other  forms  of  llexihie  si  hediiliii.r 

2.  gveI"l)''H''.t  and  utilization  of  eerfaii.  nuiltriuedia  svsteius. 
inv^iv  mr  h!  (lirtcivntiatod  staffing  patterns  such  as  those 
^nncl.  ^  ""'1  "tlH'i-  supportive  per- 

enJrjiul  St  I'e^nf  '  '""'-"^ 

foi-  tcndliug.'"" 

lato  toTJli!!"'^'  I'XIHM  iiueufal  ^m.ipiu^  procedures  that  do  not  re- 
late to  |,,«dc,  coui-se.  size  of  ^nmnp  or  other  couveutioiml  n.ensuris 
<.  bxteusivc  developiueut  and  utilization  of  resource  centei-s 
8.  Aliowmj,'  for  n.  de|)th  stndy  in  one  speciHc  area  or  seiru.ent  of 
t  e  course,  perhaps  leuvu.fr  out  other  parts  alto;n'ther  (a  teclu.ini"e 
that  has  been  shown  to  work  well  with  less  al.lc  s'tudents)  ^ 
.mnroM^;„f  "r"    st"tfiiHMits  re,r,„,lin,r  individualized  instruction  ai-e 
appropriate  heixs  one  or  wo  of  which  inuv  l)e  a  l)it  neirative,  or  at 

.'^L  .r''""'f  *  n*''°'"  r  ''"  '."".v.  f"''  tl'"t  individualized  instnSioi 
IS  the  answer  to  all  our  education  ills: 

J.  Tlicic  aiv  little  data  which  support  the  contention  tliat  indi- 
vidualized instructioii  really  is  superior  in  the  areas  of  skil  -bi  il £ 
and  in  content  achievement.  Tho»«  are,  however,  sti-ong  anccdS 

S  ^aS  alsri"^'  T  i-truction  is  higl^v  iiSS 

uig  and  albo  assists  tlic  learner  in  developing  as  a  wrson. 

tirninr  v'nnlV'r-M"'  to  indicate  that  certain  students  and  in  |«ii- 
S      IT  f  '■'"'^'•^'l'  "'I'M't  easily  to  individualized  ,io- 

ceduros  wlucli  inquire  large  measuivs  of  self-direction. 

.1  Ihe  iiiitiation  of  an  individualized  instruction  program  re(iiiii-e« 
n-soiirces  to  provide  in-service  training  for  staff  membei^  and  addi- 

tiTSt'Siir  I''""""'*"'  t'"'^'  P^'P"'"- 

4.  Full  scale  iiupleineutation  of  individualized  instruction  rennire- 
large  amounts  of  material.  ' 

5.  Students,  generally,  are  very  receptive  to  and  supportive  of  iii- 
dividualizcd  instruction. 

The  implementation  of  a  program  of  individualized  instruction  re- 

21111^^  Jr/i  ^■''^^  a  plan  that  ivflects  con- 

scnsiis  of  those  involvea.  This  ,lies  a  development  of  a  philosophy 

that  IS  acceptable  to  teachci-s,  adnunistiiitoi-s.  parents,  and  students 
It  IS  probabi)'  appropriate  that  any  system  contemplating  such 
change  shoulJ  begin  nithcr  modestly.  Since  "nothing  succeeds  like 
success  It  IS  also  probably  appropriate  that  staff  bo  selected  rather 
carefully  for  participation  in  any  sort  of  pilot  or  beginning  program 
of  this  type.  A  total  commitment  to  individualized  instruction  is,  of 
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that  a  foiirth-^radc  teacluM'  may  have  in  her  chissonly  three  or  four 
youngstci's  achieving  at  the  foiii'th-gradc  level  (/). 

The  above  figui-es  are  for  over-all  achievement.  Goodlad  also  points 
out  that  in  reading  and  the  language  Jirts  the  spread  may  be  even 
greater.  "Hence,  in  the  fifth  grade,  there  frequently  is  an  eight-year 
spread  in  reading  achievement  between  the  best  and  poorest 
readei*s"  (2). 

A  close  look  at  the  nu»aning  of  '•individualized  instructioii"  is  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  change  radically  the  institutioiml  structures  that 
make  individualized  instruction  inii)ossible.  Hriefly,  it  is  instruction 
that  takes  into  account  as  nuinv  iiidividunl  difl'erences  as  possible. 
The  literature  on  individual  dllTerences  is  vast;  yet,  according  to 
Goodlad,  the  "total  picture''  is  still  "only  roughly  \;kctched  in"  (5). 
No  attempt  will  bt»  made  here  to  ivview  that  literature.  All  we  need 
is  an  operatioiml  delinition  that  will  allow  us  to  discuss  the  uses  of 
the  instructiomil  package. 

A  student  has  a  luiinber  of  learning  characteristics  which  utrect 
his  ability  to  learn.  Some  of  these  are:  the  rate  at  which  he  learns, 
the  subjects  that  interest  him,  his  I.Q.,  his  cultural  backgrouml,  the 
media  by  Avhich  he  prefeis  to  learn,  and  the  social  setting  in  which 
he  functions  best  (snmll  group,  large  group,  alone,  tutorial).  Other 
differences  exist  but  these  are  enough  to  work  with. 

To  truly  individualize  instrnetion  a  school  must  provide  an  en- 
viroument  in  which  each  of  a  .student's  learning  characteristics  is 
able  to  function  at  its  best.  Important  elements  of  the  environment 
ar?  the  curriculnm,  the  materials,  the  arnmgcment  of  students,  time, 
space,  and  above  all,  the  teachers.  When  each  element  of  the  environ- 
irient  is  appropriate  for  the  relevant  learning  chamcteristic  of  each 
student,  then  instruction  can  be  individuulixed. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  individualized  instruction  is 
not  to  be  confused  vvith  iiulependent  study.  The  latter  is  only  one 
of  seveiiil  ways  in  which  a  student  may  learn.  For  a  given  student 
at  some  point  in  time,  atteiuling  a  group  lectuiv  may  be  the  best 
way  to  individualize  for  him. 

II 

The  instructional  package  is  one  way — and  a  very  promising  way — 
to  individualize  the  curricuh*jn.  It  is  not  a  cmv-all.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  teacher.  In  fact,  it  makes  the  teacher's  job  more 
challenging,  because  now  the  teacher  (loen  have  the  time  to  deal  with 
students  individually  and  all  her  creativity  and  sensitivity  to  student 
needs  will  bi^  called  into  play. 

AVhat  is  an  instructional  ))ackage?  A  dc»scriptiou  of  it  will  have  to 
cover  ground  with  which  many  may  already  be  familiar  but  the 
ground  must  be  covered  to  nuike  sure  that  all  understand  what  it  is 
and  what  it  is  not. 

The  elements  of  an  instructional  paf*kagi»  are  its  objectives,  a  pre- 
aud  post-test,  a  list  of  learning  activitii»s,  self-test,  and  a  set  of  re- 
quired materials  and  media. 

Of  central  importance  are  the  objectives  of  the  package.  These 
are  stated  in  very  specific  detail  ami  in  language  that  says  what  the 
student  nuist  be  able  to  do  after  going  through  the  package.  They  are 
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no  need  to  ijo  into  detiul.  about  them  at  lus  tiiuc  (4)-  . 'f' 

o       that^l.oy  should  ho  rather  su.all  in  scope,  and  «  o  ^  »^ 
oucnced  in  sonic  logical  or  psycholojrical  order,  both  t''^  .  ' 

Sctional  l.acka|?c^uKl  bctWn  instructional  packaj^os.  Ihc  objec- 
tives mav  be  cognitive,  alleitive.  or  psychomotor 

The  next  element  of  the  package  to  be  de\eloi)ed  is  the  post-tes  • 
TirougKhis  trslndent  delonstSues  -hetluM- or  n^  he  c^^^  Jje.^fonu 

Se  othlM-  l  elated  abilitv.  "For  example.  ^^^^  ^^^^^/fl^^, 

on  the  causes  of  the  Civil  AVar.  «v>;i..m  is  the 

Vital  to  the  success  of  instructional  uackagos  is  "  «•  f   "  ^.'^ J  ^ 
nrc-test  taken  by  the  student  before  he  begins  work  on  V'^' P  '  ^"^  • 
tI  l.  .rturfiiiictions-  it  reveals  whether  or  not  the  student  has  the 
>  J;:qui:i?eKSedg^^^     skUls  to  make  l'«„f  >  -'^j  JT,!  ! 

whetlicr  or  not  the  student  is  already  cai)al)h.  of  ^''^i  R*;' 
Jomance  If  he  is.  then  he  can  skip  that  package  while  receiMUg 

^'ote^'oS  pi.c.p„i.d.an>istructioiuil 

stm  eiy  nS  bi-  "."PlHHl  out.  Although  this  strategy 

m  t  in  the   ackaue.  i  must  be  worked  out  before  going  any  fiirtlie  . 

^t'aulhorimS\\sk  himself  such  "^Vif/J^^.SS 

host  reached  through  an  mc,«.ry  approach  <  '  '   ,f  ^ 

with  exami.les  and  be  led  to  a  Ji'''!^!"  ."J,^':^^^^^ 

sfntod  first'  What  mot  vatioiia  ))ossd)ilities  exist?  Is  theie  luou  nun 

^u^roacf  to  ti  e  L  Perhaps  basic  to  any  instructional 

Ste^  is  rccoKnition  of  the  level  oi  complexity  of  the  objective. 

Hc^e  BloJ^m'fSioniv  or  some  other  system  of  ordering  learning 

"^t^^iX  has  been  thought  tlujugh  tiie  -^^^^^^^^^^ 

most  Xble.  Imagination  and  inventiveness  are  at  a  premium 

''"The  variety  of  possible  activities  is  great  and 

mat  mav  to  cal  ed  the  "social  sc'tting''  is  one  category.  Should  the 

S'itrfake  p;:cc  in  a  large  group?  f^nuill  f-'P^J^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 

n»<1  citiidpnt?  With  the  student  working  alone  {  Is  it  clesiiaoie  lo 

offl-  aUe'mtive  s^^^^^       to  the  student  ?  Another  category  w to 

lich  dioi  es  must  be  made  is  that  of  media  selection  Printed  wo,  d  ? 

Slides?  Role  playing?  Gai-ies?  Teacher  talk?  And  so  on. 

mateve   A'e  strategy,  the  social  setting,  or  the  the  inun- 

berand  kind  of  activitTes  shmild  be  great  enough  to  give  the  student 
more  than  one  path  to  the  objective. 
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.•i«l.t  will  nnvlTKupl^ssc  ^ Vs'?^^^^^  f  knowing  that  1,-e 

ward,  in  tl.P  leg  n:„  "'"KvHom  by  any  extrinsic  re- 

.n^^t'sYoZUrSnutffi^^ 

{activity  befcv  the  t '  .e|,S  „  n  ni.  S  1         "^'^^'^''^^  '"^  ^''^ 
lonrning  withont  teac he  ■  i.  t™^^M  ^''"'ckin/r  !ns 

since  success  on  tl.eSfSst  nin«f«  ^""Hdence, 
test.  ^''^^  giiai-antees  snceess  on  the  post- 

whTJh  is'pllced  in  5.e"L^eni'ri;L'Sl""iy,  "  ^^"-•^•l>-k. 

all  of  the  above  cHe  uMfts  It  b?S  ?'"del>ook  ties  together 

Plnnation  of  what  tlu    ..ck-nL  ;F       V     "  «'"'P    rationale,  or  ex- 

gone  before  Xex  h   heS  L'°^V  "  i^"'  "  J'at 

but  written  in  a  wirtKl^o 

n.ent  of  an  oK i  "e^i.o  iJ  ,  "  ""ferstand.  The  original  state- 
cated  by  Ma^   1  „tK  b    IfTr'^  V""'  "dvo- 

•isnally  not  read  i    If  it  i«  P^sented  to  tho  stndent,  he  will 

able  and  attracti            i.rS^^  »-e»cl- 

a  sense  of  diivction  aXelictV  in?T^  '^^^ 

is  expected  of  hi„   No  li  ,1  .  .    '     ,?'  '««  "l>»''t  what 

wantsorwluit  will  bcon  the  test  """^  ^'-'"cl'c'- 

ti.o'nS:tSt!^th;;2[;:::!7L'';he  1  ^'"•''^'';t^-'       -  *«"ven 

test  l.e  may  b^  di  r  i      sk  ,,  tl  o  n^^^^^^        ''I'  r'-f"'"'""^-"  »"  the 
Directions  for  tlu/Siv  tts  n   w*,^  t     '"'^  ".i  ^"  ''^'V"'  "^t'vitios. 
as  possible.  Each  actiJ  y  sl  o.  Ir  ^'j^*>""'>«book%  as  sin.,,|y 

When  the  activity  is  fi.Hslud     i  J  7"'^^^'^  f"'"        "f  ••efe.vnci 
pidebook,  th„s?.el  ,h^tt  ;     ns  If  «;  d' hist  T  V''''^ 
his  progi-ess.  This  is  imi  m-f      i  '"^  teai-her  keep  ti-ack  of 

on  o  er  a  pe -iod  of  da  s  H     1  "  '""V  be  worked 

ii.  the  naciage  '  l^*'     "  diirerent  poil.t 

sidyilI'gSet  j'S;;X''i^^  ^'"^  '"^'"'^"^  ^"  «"''^^'>i"/.'  o..t- 

planation  of  the  coS,       d  7m  """^  f?              "^vn  ex- 

'"  the  gnidebook  n  fl  ,  V      i  •'  this  nniy  he  included 

togoaSget      '  "  «'P"'"f<*         tlie  stud'-ut  h„s 

ke.j;'s^ott'L£?Lf  -/^-^         its  answer 
test  withont  luivin/to      fo  Hw.  t  '       """ss.to  take  the  post- 
elude  with  a  statenfent  tfniig    :  s  dt^f^  J''^V>7r'?"'^ 
post-test  if  he  feels  re-.dy  to  take  it  ^'''^  ^'^^ 

instnSl  pUa^^^^^^^^     '''"^^''^  ""t  i"  itself  the 

the  packagS  t?.us             l^in^o^  r^*'^  "'^  ^^'"'^"^  t'''  °'S 

direction  and  giving  the  fe^  e.  no^  tT^'''^^  f"'" 

to  other  students.    ^               '  '"""^         t"  "'dividual  help 
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A  iinal  |X)int  must  1h»  nuulo  alxnit  the  guidebook.  It  is  wrilten  at 
the  lowest  possible  reading  level.  If  the  student  ean't  read  the  di- 
actions  and  has  to  ask  the  teacher  to  explain  them,  the  |»urpose  of 
the  guidebook  is  largely  defeated.  As  for  the  danger  of  hoidiiig  the 
student  back  in  develo'j)ing  his  muling  skills,  the  guidebook  is  not 
the  place  to  teaeh  reading.  The  muling  materials  to  which  the  stu- 
dent is  dircctcd  can  be  at  whatever  level  is  aj)propriate. 

To  review,  the  total  package  consists  of  objectives,  nre-  and  post- 
tests,  learning  activities  and  materials,  a  self-test,  and  a  guidelx)ok. 

In  what  way  is  this  dill'erent  fmin  au  ordinary  lessen  |)lan,  apart 
from  the  careful  preparation  implied <  The  principal  diirei-euce  is 
that  the  k»ssou  plan  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  teacher  and  with 
the  ordinary  graded  classroom  in  mind— the  teacher  telling  a  proup 
of  students' to  do  pretty  much  the  same  things  at  the  same  time — 
wheixjas  the  instructional  package  is  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
student,  with  the  intention  that  each  student  will  ^o  through  it  at 
his  own  rate  of  speed,  making  his  own  choice  of  activities. 

Ill 

With  the  nature  of  au  instructional  package  now  clearly  in  mind, 
it  is  i>ossible  to  describe  how  it  can  be  a  tool  to  individualize  in- 
strui^tion.  Let  us  consider  first  the  behavioral  objectives. 

At  first  glance,  use  of  specific  behavioral  objectives  may  seem  to  be 
the  very  opposite  of  individualization  of  learning.  Do  they  not  re- 
quire that  every  student  leap  over  the  same  hurdles,  go  through  the 
same  sequence  of  learning,  as  every  other  student?  Do  they  not  close 
off  the  student  from  e.Kploring  byways  that  may  pop  up  before  him 
in  a  totally  unplanned,  uuspecitied  way?  The  answer  is,  ••Xot  nec- 
essarily.-' Behavioral  objective  can  be  used  in  a  niechauic:il  way  to 
program  every  student  along  the  same  patlu  Like  all  good  things 
m  life,  they  can  be  abused. 

One  obvious  way  of  avoiding  this  is  to  oiler  the  student  some 
choice  of  objectives.  Particularly  is  it  desirable  to  offer  the  more  in- 
terested student  or  the  brighter  student  a  larger  number  of  objectives 
to  try  to  achieve.  It  is  also  possible  to  let  some  students  suggest  their 
own  objectives.  If  a  student  shows  an  intei*est  not  in  the  package  he 
is  working  on  or  not  in  any  available  package,  the  interest  is  often 
expressed  in  very  vague  terms.  But  if  he  has  become  familiar  with 
specific  behavorial  objectives,  he  caa  be  asked  to  restate  his  inteixjst 
in  more  precise  terms,  approximating  the  precision  of  a  specific  be- 
havioral objective,  and  tluis  he  gains  in  having  a  more  precise,  more 
truly  pei'soual  goal  to  explore.  The  toacher  can  then  suggest  learn- 
ing activities  for  him  and  prepare  a  self-test  he  might  use.  The  test, 
iucideutallj*,  need  not  be  a  written  test. 

Offering  choices  among  objectives  and  offering  the  chance  to  state 
his  own  objectives  ai'e  tniugs  that  can  occur  only  if  the  teacher  is 
alert  and  responsive  to  the  studeut*s  iutei-ests.  The  package  is  not  in- 
tended to  replace  the  teacher  or  make  the  teacher  a  mere  "manager  of 
learning^-'  as  some  would  have  it.  Properly  made  and  properly  ased, 
it  can  give  the  teacher  more  time  and  opportunity  to  do  those  things 
which  only  a  living  teacher  can  do:  sense  the  needs  and  interests  of 
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the  student,  oucoiuiige  tlic  stiulciit  to  pui-suo  the  bvnntlis  of  knowl- 
edge, iiiul  leiict  i)ositively  to  the  often  cliniiLniiiT  moods  of  the  child 
01-  youth. 

Hohiivioiiil  objectives  hclj)  the  teacher  iii  riMthei-  way  to  practice 
the  art  of  teaching.  By  snecifyiug  the  ohjectiojs  nifciselv,  the  teacher 
can  idcutify  a  student's  difficulties  much  more  quickly  aiid  much  more 
precisely  than  if  the  objectives  aiv  not  stated  or  are  stated  very  cen- 
oral  y  and  vaguely.  The  teacher  can  then  practice  the  true  art  of 
teaching :  diagnosing  the  student's  needs  and  prescribing  reiuedies 
extremely  difficult  to  do  in  the  usual  classroom 
setting,  ihere  the  teacher  is  often  left  with  the  uneoinfortable  feel- 
ing that  many  of  his  students  are  having  some  vague,  unidentifiable 

trouble  with  fractions,  for  example.  With  specific  behavioral  ob- 
jectives stated,  the  teacher  can  zero  in  on  each  student's  individual 
dilhculty  and  take  steps  to  help  him. 

The greatest  value  of  the  specific  behavioral  objective  for  indi- 
vidiializmg  instruction,  however,  lies  in  its  relation  to  other  parts 
of  tiie  instructional  package.  Fii-st,  consider  the  pre-tost  that  evolves 
from  tile  objectives.  Without  pi-ecisely  stated  objectives,  the  toaclier 
cannot  devise  a  test  that  accurately  measures  the  student's  readiness 
for  attempting  the  objective  or  that  reveals  whether  or  not  the  ob- 
jective has  already  been  achieved.  On  tin  other  hand,  with  a  good 
pre-test,  made  possible  only  by  first  stating  the  specific  behavioral 
objectives,  it  is  possible  to  individualize  for  two  kinds  of  students  : 
the  one  who  does  not  have  the  necessary  entry  knowledge  or  skills 
and  the  one  who  is  alrondy  capable  of  ptrforiniug  as  the  objective 
specifies.  The  first  student  can  be  given  remedial  attention  and  be 
relieved  of  the  frustrations  arising  from  attompting  work  for  which 
lie  is  not  ready.  Just  think  of  the  emotional  damage  done  to  children 
who  are  constantly  pushed  beyond  what  they  are  ready  for.  The 
second  kind  of  student— the  one  who  is  already  capable  of  the  ob- 
jective—is  saved  the  crushing  boredom  of  sitting  through  instruc- 
tion he  does  not  need.  Thus  the  specification  of  precise  objectives 
makes  an  accurate  pre-test  possible,  and  the  accurate  pre-test  makes 
individualization  of  one  imnortaut  kind  possible. 

The  individualization  made  possible  by  the  instructional  package  is 
most  evident  111  the  learning  activities.  These,  too,  spring  from  well 
stated  objectives  and  have  validity  and  usefulness  only  in  relation 
to  the  objectives.  The  existence  of  a  specific  behavioral  objective  has 
the  effect  of  minimizing  the  chance  of  putting  the  student  through 
useieM,  irrelevant  activities,  i.e.,  activities  which  may  teach  him  notli- 
TOnfiise"him  ^"'"'^   '^S'  nnielated  to  the  objective  and  therefore  may 

The  existence  of  a  specific  behavioral  objective  has  the  positive 
effect  of  giving  the  teacher  a  clearly  defined  target  for  preparing  in- 
structional designs  and  materials.  Almost  inentably  the  teacher  will 
think  of  more  than  one  path  to  the  objective.  Tliis  is  entirely  to 
the  good.  All  of  the  alternatives  should  be  included  in  the  package. 
Here  is  wOiere  great  variety  of  choice  can  be  offered  to  the  student 
and  mdiyidualization  be  made  a  reality.  Here  is  where  the  teacher's 
imagination  and  past  experience  can  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent 
.  Another  individualizing  iffect  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  given  a  guidebook,  written  directions  for  conducting  his  own  ac- 
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tivitics  and  docs  not  have  to  wait  for  the  tCMiclier  to  toll  him  what 
to  do  next,  ilo  can  po  at  his  own  rate.  AnotluT  individualizing 
characteristic  of  the  instructional  jjackage  is  the  student  response 
and  confirnmtion  element.  I'lilike  his  experience  in  a  classmom  situa- 
tion, the  student  is  assured  that  he  is  understanding  the  material 
and  can  proceed  with  confidence:  if  this  device  tells  him  he  is  not 
undei-standing  it,  he  can  review  what  he  has  done,  try  another  ac- 
tivity, or  ask  the  teacher  for  heln.  (No  pre-packaged  instruction  can 
ever  anticipate  all  student  variaoles  or  replace  the  teacher.) 

It  must  be  emj)hasized  again  that  the  instructioiml  package  is  not 
the  equivalent  or  iudei)endcnt  or  solitary  study.  Too  often  the  name 
brings  up  visions  of  a  child  huddled  ovei*  a  book  all  by  himself  in  a 
study  carrel.  This  view  is  erroneous.  The  activity  called  for  may  be 
to  work  with  another  student  or  with  a  gronj)  of  students.  It  may  call 
for  the  student  to  confer  with  the  teacher.  It  umy  call  for  a  group 
field  trip,  a  collective  pi-ojcct,  a  joint  laboratory  experiment,  or  at- 
tendance at  a  school-wide  fimetion.  Anv  one  of  these  may  be  the 
best  way  to  help  a  particular  learning  cliaracteristic  of  a  particular 
student. 

IV 

So  much  for  the  instructional  package  and  its  individynliziiifj  ele- 
ments. What  is  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  a  school  using  insLructional 
packages?  Let  it  be  said  again  that  the  instructional  package  is  not 
intended  to  replace  the  teacher.  It  is  merely  one  way  of  refining, 
reorganizing  and  apj>lying  what  teachci's  Imve  always  done — with  the 
added  advantage  of  letting  the  teacher  do  those  things  for  the  in- 
dividual student  which  can  be  done  only  through  direct  human 
contact. 

The  teacher  has  two  roles  in  a  school  wliicih  uses  the  instructioiui! 
package:  as  a  maker  of  the  package:  a)'.d  as  a  guide,  consultant  and 
reactor  to  the  students  using  the  package. 

Making  an  instructional  packa^re  is  vei'y  much  a  teaching  activity. 
Anticipating,  organizing,  inventing,  and  evaluating  have  always 
been  integral  to  teaching.  All  of  these  are  involved  in  making  an  in- 
structionul  package. 

The  experience  of  creating  an  instructional  package  is  very  en- 
lightening for  the  teacher  trying  it  for  the  first  time.  It  is  also  very 
demanding  and,  for  some  teachers,  almost  traumatic.  It  may  be  the 
first  time  the  teacher  has  had  to  exaniinc  objectives  in  detail,  state 
them  precisely,  and  sequence  them  logically.  These  tasks  inevitably 
require  the  teacher  to  analyze  the  subject  in  far  greater  detail  than 
ever  before  and  to  arrange  the  concepts,  skills,  etc.  in  some  kind  of 
hierarchical  order.  It  often  exposes  as  irrelevant  favorite  lectures 
the  teacher  inay  have  included  in  hei*  teaching  for  years,  simply 
because  she  had  never  examined  the  objectives  they  were  supposed 
to  achieve. 

In  trying  to  create  learning  activities  of  enough  variety  to  pro- 
vide diffcreut  paths  for  diflferent  students,  the  teacher  is  apain  chal- 
lenged as  never  before.  It  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  the  individual 
needs  of  all  the  prospective  usim's  of  the  package. 

If  the  tests  do  in  fact  test  preciselv  for  mastery  of  the  objectives, 
the  teacher  cannot  hide  from  herself  the  failures  of  the  learning 
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scopo  and  scqnoncv  of  tho  content.)  Tlu'so  objectives  will  help  im- 
prove even  the  ordinarv  lesson  plan  lor  the  ordinary  classroom  sitna- 
tion.  A  set  of  objectives  plus  a  pre-losl  can  be  jriven  to  each  stndent 
and  already  the  iear-her  will  be  on  the  road  to  uulividualization. 

Next,  ilirections  <'or  a  few  activities  can  be  written  and,  when 
clipped  to  the  objectives  anil  pre-test.  will  constitnte  tbe  earliest 
version  of  an  instrnctional  package.  The  activities  may  simply  be 
to  read  in  a  textlH)ol:  or  do  certain  problems  in  a  workbook,  but  the 
fact  of  havinjx  the  directions  in  his  own  hands  will  let  tbe  student 
go  at  his  own  pace.  ,      ,  . 

As  time,  experience,  and  money  allow,  tbe  number  ol  activities 
can  be  increased  and  the  nmjre  of  choices  broadened. 

VI 

To  sum  up,  inilividnaliy/iu^'  tbe  curricninm  can  become  a  i-cality 
by  nsinji  instrnctional  packages.  One  hundred  percent  individnali/a- 
tion  will  never  be  acliieved  lK»canse  the  variety  of  learning  processes 
in  humans  is  probably  inllnite,  but  a  significant  start  can  be  nuule. 
With  the  cooperative' help  of  teachers  all  acro.ss  the  land,  we  may 
see  the  day  when  each  child  is  learning  what  he  needs  most,  at  a 
rate  that  be  is  comfortable  with,  through  activities  that  be  enjoys, 
all  in  the  presence  of  teachers  who  can  at  last  ^ive  their  time  to  doin^ 
what  is  the  essence  of  teaching:  ^ivin^  every  student  individual 
attention  and  helping  that  student  learn  the  joy  of  learning. 
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Wide  oxchnngo  „„U  r.nyo\roL^\o'l'lar^ta^^^^ 

DEVELOPMENTAL  LANGUAGE  PROCESSES  IN  THE 
YOUNG  DEAF  CHILD 

Judith  ]{.  HM.To„jrl.s.  VU.  l).,  (;alli,.r  M.-arinp  a.ul  Spm-I,  CVntcr, 

Dallas,  '1  i»x. 
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the  Xntional  Kosonrch  ConfiMviico  on  Hclmviornl  Aspects  of  Deafness 
111  196.5  niid  piiblislied  in  the  Volta  Keview  in  lOGO,  David  McNeill 
spelled  ont  the  then  revoliitioiiarv  views  on  hiiijrna^re  acquisition.  Al- 
thoiigh  1  recoiiiiiieiid  that  yon  bark  and  re-read  McXeilPs  paper 
thoi-oiiglily,  let  iiie  review  tlie  mnjor  points.  Children  have  a  peiieral 
capacity  to  acquire  Iiiiiiriiajre;  tins  capacity  appears  to  stem  from  a 
distinctly  liiiiiian  innate  pvedis|)ositioii.  With  this  capacity  children 
construct  grainmai's  based  on  scanty  information  received  from  the 
sea  of  iinsystematic  laii<riia^ro  in  his  environment,  Tliesc  ^rrammars 
whicli  the  child  constructs  are  railed  ^reiierative.  Tliev  consist  of  a 
setof  hicrarchichal  rules,  Witii  these  rules  and  a  vocabnlary  of  words 
used  111  his  environment,  the  child  is  able  to  generate  novel  utter- 
ances never  licard  before.  In  coiitnist  to  previously  proi>oscd  S-R 
models  of  language,  children  do  not  simply  learn  all  their  utterances 
by  imitation.  Aforeover,  ns  McNeill  exphuned,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  a  speakers  com|H*reiice  and  performance.  (Competence  is 
what  a  person  knows  nljoiit  hingiinge,  while  performance  is  his  use 
111  actual  talking  or  listening.  Cninpetenco  is  tiie  invisible  iinderlying 
stnicture;  performance  is  the  visible  end  product.  In  ncqiiisition  of 
language  competence,  iioriinil  children  appear  to  ])rogress  through 
an  oi-derly  sequence  of  liiignistic  patterns.  At  each  of  these  levels, 
children  employ  grammars  which  dill'er  from  ndiilt  gramniar.  These 
child  grammars  are  not  merely  ])oor  imitations  of  adult  graiiimnr 
but  rather  characterize  the  distinctive  set  of  rules  within  tlie  child's 
coiiipeteiicc.  McNeill  traced  lingnistist.s'  knowledge  of  tlie.se  levels. 
In  addition  McNeill  hypotlu^sized  that  there  are  critical  learning 
stam?.s  for  language  acquisition.  The  capacity  a])peai»s  to  reach  a 
I>eak  between  the  ages  of  two  and  four  and  then  declines.  It  may  even 
disappear  with  the  beginning  of  adolescence.  In  concluding,  McNeill 
proposed  expansion  as  a  model  for  educating  deaf  children  and  urced 
an  early  beginning. 

Since  McXeiV  s  paper,  frequent  references  to  l)syclioliiigiiistic  re- 
search are  foiw^d  sprinkled  through  the  literature.  The  works  of 
Uioiiisky,  Brown,  Erviii,  Rraiiie,  and  I^nnebcrg  were  obvionsly 
being  read  and  pointed  to  as  having  significance  for  deaf  education. 
More  recently,  Moores  (1970  a)  retraced  the  de\'elopiueiit  and  maior 
points  of  psycholinguist  ICS  and  discussed  the  implications  for  deaf 
education.  Ho  fiu-ther  reported  a  "cloze-  procedure  study  of  the 
psycholmginstic  functioning  of  deaf  adolescents  (Mooi-es,  1970  b). 
I^nncbcrg  (1970)  discussed  the  biological  basis  of  language  in  a 
1970  Annals  paper.  Through  his  work  (Leiincberg,  1904)  he  has 
the  dS^'  explored  its  relevance  to  language  development  in 

With  these  articulate  |>apers  and  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  deaf 
educators  in  psycliolingiiistics,  the  qnestioii  of  why  there  is  still  so 
httle  understanding  of  the  theories  and  so  little  impact  in  edMcatioiial 
practices  naturally  arises.  Several  fr.ctors  may  be  resmnsible.  One 
barrier  lies  m  the  nature  of  the  pmblcm  itself— language  and  its 
siicakcrs  arc  extremely  complex  entities,  and  any  theory  which  can 
account  for  them  must  of  necessity  be  equally  complex'  Whereas  a 
stmiiiliis-responsc  model  of  language  leariiiiigwas  a  rather  simplistic 
one  and  had  no  concern  for  what  was  inside  the  little  black  l)ox,  the 
more  recent  generative  model  brings  into  phiv  biological  coii.sidera- 
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types  were  the  same  ms  those  of  hwiriii<r  .subjects.  In  other  woi»ds, 
nlthoii^h  it  took  thciu  longer,  they  appeared  to  use  the  same  i)i*oeesses. 
The  dillereiices  are  (quantitative,  hut  not  qualitative.  This  (indin<r 
suggests  that  deaf  chddren  have  the  same  kind  of  transfonnatioiuil 
processes  as  pait  of  theii*  hin<rna<re  competeuce  as  do  heai'ing  chikliiin 
when  comprehension  of  wi'itten  sentences  is  assessed. 

Evidence  from  other  studies  supports  this  general  finding  of  quan- 
titative ralhci-  than  qualitative  diirerence.  AVithiu  the  past  week.  Dr. 
l^enelope  Odoin  has  conveyed  to  lue  residts  of  a  recently  completed 
study  that  will  be  j^ublishcd  soon.  On  a  couiprehcusion  task  where 
subjects  were  I'equired  to  rate  anomalous  simple  declarative  sentences 
for  sensibility  and  then  change  one  word,  perfoiMuauce  of  deaf  sub- 
jects was  identical  to  that  of  hearing  subjects.  This  testing  of  base 
structlue  knowledge  yields  further  strength  to  the  above  (Indinji^s. 
Although  these  studies  utilized  older  deaf  children,  their  implica- 
tions support  the  hypothesis  that  young  deaf  children  possess  the 
s:inie  langiuige  competence  features  as  hearing  childreiu  An  investi- 
gation of  '•liarly  Speech  Development  in  Deaf  Infants"  by  Lach, 
Ling,  Ling,  and  Ship  (1970)  iiulicates  that  the  phonological  develop- 
ment followed  the  patterns  described  in  normal  infants.  Studies  of 
deaf  children  of  deaf  pai'ents  underway  by  Belhigi  and  Moores  may 
yield  even  further  suj>port.  Such  (hidmgs  add  strength  to  the  rele- 
vance of  psycholinguistic  theories  for  deaf  children  us  well  as  in- 
crease our  knowledge  of  what  deaf  children  learn  in  language  acqui- 
sition. They  point  stringently  to  some  im])lications  for  the  (ield  of 
deaf  education.  We  at  the  Callier  Center  feel  that  we  are  compelled 
to  attend  to  these  implications  and  model  our  program  and  curricula 
accordiuf.ly.  Although  we  are  oidy  hegiiuung  to  scratch  the  surface, 
let  me  share  some  of  our  curi'ent  directions  with  you» 

Acknowledging  the  crucial  implications  of  critical  stages  for 
language  learning,  our  prime  goal  is  early  identification  ana  educa- 
tional beginnings.  Underi>iinied  by  our  clinical  audiology  staff's 
exp^itise  m  infant  testing  and  by  a  growing  awareness  amon^  our 
medical  community,  we  are  identifying  hearing  losses  at  increasmgly 
early  ages — most  at  the  6  month  to  2  year  level.  The  top  priority  of 
our  Center  is  to  get  sound  to  the  infant  and  stimulate  his  auditory 
system  through  proper  amplification.  The  vehicle  for  immediate 
intervention  is  pi*oviaed  by  our  Infant  Home  Training  Program  di- 
rected by  Susan  Mann.  A^ork  at  this  level  is  with  the  parents,  and 
the  guidelines  are  based  solidly  on  psycholinguistic  ])vinciplcs  such  as 
those  described  by  McNeill  (1966, 1970),  Mcnyuk  (1969),  Lee  (1966) 
and  others.  The  idea  is  to  allow  the  deaf  child's  language  acquisition 
device  to  function  and  progi-ess  through  the  normal  developmental 
linguistic  stages.  To  facilitate  this  progression  parents  are  taught 
to  talk  to  their  deaf  child  at  the  grammatical  level  one  step  above  the 
child's  current  level  of  functioning.  For  example,  if  the  child  has 
currently  developed  to  the  holophrastic  stage  where  he  uses  single 
w*ords  to  stand  for  sentences  or  commands,  such  as  ''ball !"  meaning 
"Give  me  the  ball !''  the  parent  constantly  responds  to  him  in  the 
pivot-oi>en  level  such  as  "give  ball!"  or  ^'tlirow  ball!"  This  is  an 
attem])t  to  allow  the  child  to  receive  suflicient  language  samples  unon 
which  his  linguistic  comi)etence  may  oi)erate  and  move  from  level  to 
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input  cannot  s  i     tlv   m^^^^^  ^'"V      '"'^  "'"'^'^'l  ««"«"'-v 

oporntc  upon,  th"  i  "/^ti"^^  '^^^^^^^^  ."<l"It  ^"•".n:n^,•  to 

or  trnnsfoinicd  to  I  o    'im     '  to  Inni  an.  thus  reduced 

vrito  Susan  M  n         Cn^^^^^  '.'.'ir- T ^  '•"•^-"^  -V"" 

interested.  "'""^  "ifornuitioii  if  yo„  „re 

".cnSh-haX^^^^^^^^^^  P-isiou  of  „  develop- 

around  the  ,^e  of  tiuw    In  ^^^^^  ho  orn  -""l';"-^"  V'^''-''^ 
develop  at  his  own      c  al     nho  tj^      f  "'j"''?^  ^° 
be  obscured.  Equal     cyc  t  fl  '  .t  .  '"f""^  t'-"i»i"S  will 

dcveIopn,entamon'r  L»Tf  ivi  of  uneven  rates  of 

l.c  espiiiallv  true  for  e  f  eh       ,/  'n  '^'''^  may 

Hcuhun^vhich  she  will  L^ii'^ilJlVo  P-l'ool  cur- 

^SnX^,^  ^:±.:r^^^^f^r^^^t  for  the 
a  totally  diircrj.t  nroblen    P  "/."^'•'''^  I'antlicaps  jjresents 

foix^ed  to  face  ^"^''^'"'•V        »"t  "»lv 

also  attempt  it  at^a  ti'ne  T.  li^e  v  '  \     ••'^^  ^  ^^'"^  '""^'^ 

have  passe  I.  Many  new  an  o  oL^^^Ti  ""iss  for  timt  task  .nay 
aids,  progranime  ?  lean,",  ]  ,nS"^^^  '"^''^i'^^''  audio-visual 

etc.  hold  new  pm  uS   Rei  ?^  instruction, 

tions  for  deaf  eduSon  and  oSv  "-^'"'"'^  t'""sla- 
nnfifi  lornT  ,;..^,  -  J       ■        <5"'«-ation  in  genera  bv  Hans  Pm+I, 

ffiy^t^eXtiS^^^ 

lie  in  siich  systenS  i  d  vidua  vif.  ^''•'^/''f'"  «g'c«  "Pl'cai-s  to  me  to 
by  Frank  PowoII        '"^'^ '^""•'''"'fr  n.struct.on  as  will  be  discussed 

rc4\\cher"in'T  i;eti:f/and'teUr''';'°e'^/i  ""^  P«.vc>'olinguistic 
allowing  me  to  oEve^,ccds  iK  fnf""^"'~"'"  ^^cal  in 

within  the  applied  iitJi  g  l't  is  thmLT'''T'. '^'^^^"^'^  ''^''It^ 
psycliolingui'stic  reSarc  f  and  c]o,  t  ^t  ''"''-^  '"tcraction  that 
meld  into  an  effectrc  forcT  ,/m.„  ^"f'^'""  ^an  most  effectively 
researclier,  I  am  faced  w  th  a  m  .Mf"^"'"^""*  ?^  As  a 

most  effective  n^^^dhimfoitettin^  l/  J^  qucftions-What  is  the 
Wliat  are  the  cri  Xonino,  ent^  Innsuage sampl^  to  deaf  children? 
cations  of  cross-n Si  fn.  ^  '""^''""e*;^  ^^'I'at  are  tlie  impli- 

cffectively  n.easuSn^^  Jg^teVil^^^  How  canNve 

fy  their  individual  currif^Im  i  ,,c«^^^^^^^ 

about  vnrious  aspects  of  deaf  ch  fd  o.iv  i;.  '.'"""^^^'^'cd  qiiestions 
remain.  Within  all  of  this  „«;  „  i;  ^  •  '"P'st'c  competence  still 
daily  and  look  at  our  kids  am  ask  u""]  ^'''■'''^  t°  ^ack  off 

we  .4e  doing,-Jarthis  child  onm.;  ^'^•''^  °'" of  what 
with  his  faiSb^,^  i  i^eiSiis  K^^^^^^  meaningful  way 

individual  ?-is  he  ffSin  nir~he  sVinf  n"^  ^  ^'^'"'^blc 
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syntax  that  allow  him  to  gciioi-ate  an  iiilhiite  iiiiinbcr  of  well  foi'iucd 
sentences  of  his  lanfrn»ire; 

(2)  children  come  to  i)ossess  these  rnles  of  adult  graininar  by  pro- 
gressing thi'ongh  a  series  of  child  grammars  which  are  nniqne  rathci' 
than  merely  poor  imitations  of  adnlt  grammar  and  there  is  an 
optimum  stage  for  this  language  acmiisition; 

(3)  deaf  children  appear  to  develop  linguistic  coin[)etence,  as  seen 
in  com  prehension  task  performance,  that  is  qualitatively  similar  but 
(luantitativelv  poorer  than  that  of  hearing  children; 

(4)  thus  (leaf  education  can  and  must  inculcate  the  findings  of 
psycholinguistics  into  curricula  beginning  i)rior  to  the  critical  stage 
for  developing  language  comi>etence  and  cuhuiuatiug  in  generative 
language  iwrformauce, 

TVBLIO  I— FOIjK  sentence  TYPES  (SLIDES 

{ 1 )  The  ml  truck  is  imshinj:  the  jjrooii  truck.* 
(2)  Tlu»  jcrccii  truck  is  imsliiug  tlio  red  truck.* 
(»)  Thi'  jcrcou  truck  Is  pusliod  h.v  tli<>  roti  truck.* 
(4)  Tlu»  wmI  truck  is  pushed  by  tlio  gro^u  truck.* 

•UhI  I  ruck  Is  mohlk-  loy.  |HTi-i»lvi'd  iirl  '.»r;  ^rwii  inu'k  Is  llxed  loy,  perceived  object. 
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Fig.  1 


Object  X  sentence  type  interactions 
for  L3  all  subjects. 
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INDIVIDUALIZING  LANGUAGE  CURRICULA 

Frank  AV.  Powell,  M.S.,  Callicr  Hearing  and  Speeeh  Center 
Pilot  Sehool  for  the  Deaf,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  day  has  been  spent  in  discussing  Individualized  Instruetion 
and  Chirriciilum  Development.  Several  dilFercnt  approaehcs  have 
been  explained  and  amplified.  Eaeh  discussion,  I  feel  sure,  was  the 
product  j)f  program  chan^  and  brought  about  by  the  influence  of 
edueaf  ional  tcchnolocy  which  is  now  beginning  to  liudge  us  into  more 
action.  It  is  evident  oy  now  that  the  complexity  of  curriculum  dcsiffu 
and  implementation  of  a  progr/am  of  Individiialized  Instruction  for 
deaf  childivn  is  not  an  easy  task  or  one  that  is  done  in  the  well  known 
sumjiicr  workshop.  The  two  people  who  have  preceded  me  today  from 
Callicr  Hearing  and  Speech  Center— Pilot  Sehool  for  tlic  Deaf— have 
rcpoi-tcd  on  segments  of  an  educational  system  whieli  has  been  de- 
signed by  the  staff  of  the  Individualized  Instruction  Project  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Carl  Nordwall.  This  nroject  is  going  into  its 
third  year  at  the  Pilot  School  and  is  fiindca  by  Media  Services  and 
Captioned  Films  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapixjd, 
My  rcspQUsibility  today  is  to  {rive  you  an  overview  of  this  program 
and  relate  it  to  the  published  topie  —  Individualizing  Language 
Curricula. 

For  our  purposes  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  two  major  com- 
ponents of  the  project  as  (1)  educational  systems  and  (2)  individual- 
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i^-ea /mtruoiion  is  c  S/^li;    „?        '''^"^  ^^"^'''"f^- 
oan, mjr  exijcriences  i.     ,  •  schoo.  1  '  "I'I""°Pr"»t«  alternatives  and 
"uHvicl.ial  child.  '  ^"  "iconiniodatc  tl.e  needs  of  the 

an^Se^^lliilifi'^S^^  M'at  we  ,n..st  cnticalb- 

M'is,  we  desigS^l  a  1^7  ifi^T ^e  P  In To  £ 
wliicli  r  w  ll  display  in  ti-, Kdncational  System 
!."vo  attacked  on'r  ?„l  'i/^  I  Sfn!";"!;'  '°         "^1'^"'"  - 
"'t?  this,  1  feel  co.n,,eIIed  rrrt  m  ''u^i  K^ttinfr 
difticulty  of  the  task\v«  1  X     tJ"-"  """T  ^? 

for  most  of  „s  Avho  „,•«  trad  tio  /*  '  •  I"»-t'«"IarIy  ,)ainf„I 

.e-educnte  onrselves  to  a  sSmLi^^^  '''"''^''"S 

Ke;i.^S^':hS^ 

Project  di,-ectl.y  since  a  ^  ook  1  Instrnction 
veloiwental  stages  and  in  a  chil  ?  "'d'V'd''aI  child  in  de- 

.  ^^'^Icnrricnlnm  attl.ist  n  eis  s  n  ^"'•nc.dum.  This  j,re- 

fo  that  when  academic  snb  "ctf  beco„  rr^^'"^  ^'""^ 
Lave  some  i"fornnU,ion  aboKow  Ean  iZl^^^ 
I'  trying  to  describe  onr  acti  it     ^  l^il  ,- 
Jevek,  M-e  are  again  force   triook^ft  , -i  IV  "V-^'  «I«"'e»tary 

fluid  to  earn  If  wo  rlnp;,!,.  f  •  N-""^.  we  are  ont  n  nir  for  the 
can  no  longer  take  the  sS  1  •?!  "''''V'^'l'«Ii'=«  really  mean  i  we 
ate  it,  and^J,i„n.ct-e  i  ^''^  "^'"'-^'^  '-^i- 

«'id  pencil  progi-anis  on  isol  ,tS  mS.r  "'^^^"""ot  write  paper 
ndu„l„i„g  instrnction.  3'?, 'V}^  ^'V"'?  '^'^  are'i./di- 

design  an  edncational  system  "o  nnde^stn.^i  hMm''''"'"  ""d 
influence  the  Jearner.  (Figure  1)  """^'^^''''^       "le  variables  which 
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wfc„?eS"^^^^^^^  °f -hid.  I  have  spoken.  I 

ing.  In  essence,  °  e  \m;Tookinr;^^  "  ^'^'5  '""^t  deninnd- 

the  st..e  for  IndivS'°nS  SnS/''^  ^^"^  '^^'^  ^'^t 

thelS-ne^rwT'h:;;^  -hich  act  on 

these  12  clenients/wc  have  fonnJ  n,,^^  I"  examining 

over  n,ost  of  tl.e  ^(^^  rs "i          1^^^^^  ^°  f  P'""^'^? 

continua.  Objectives  coi  tiiii in  ^snon^l  is-ob  ectives 

ing  ciuTiculn  11.  In  deS^r  i  info^^^^^^^^^  '          '^'"^  '»  '^""d- 

ing  sequential  str„ctur™Zn^^^  contmun,  .you  are  provid- 

and  also  providing  n  Ss5K  °*  "             be  taught 

determini  where  along  £  co    ^'  '""^^^^^^^^^  "  ^° 

ectives  continua  in  beL  Toinl  I~  \    ^  ^°  ^'  '^c  ob- 

oti?ere\tn?s^l1i;:%rsSe;u'^^^^^  "'•^"•^     -^"'^'-'-d,  the 

prescribing  individ,,alirfo?eac  c  i  T  i«%""'f  "V^'"'  P'""^''^^  °f 
to  discuss  each  element  sepa5J?c  v  Id  i  "I"  consuming 
lierc.  AVe  also  feel  th it  Ssme,./  n  /t TK-''^  ^ 
system  ^vhich  slmres  e^ual  SoZ  cc  <\^'o  a  sub- 

iiivolves  knowing  entci  "1  beC"o  L  f  This 
the  child  lu,s  met  the  behSl  oS^^^^^^^  cvaluatu.g  how  well 

Co„«n«o„  sums  (inngungc)  :       Motor  dcvc,oim.cT.t r 
SpeeclironiUiig 

Auditory  trnlnlnir  i 

^    Generative  grarmn^^^  I'erccptunl  development: 

Acndemic  subjects'  i'sunl-motor  coordlnntlou 

Mnth  Perceptuni  con.stnucy 

Social  skills  and  studies  SA^^Jr^^r*^!!"*'  l>«^rceptlon 

Scler  ce  Spntini  relationships 

Ren  .ing  Position  In  si)aco 
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INDIVIDUALIZING  LANGUAGE  CURRICULA 

Virgiiiin  Hcrzog,  M.A.,  Callicr  Hearing  and  Speech  Center, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Curricnhnn  has  been  a  major  concern  of  educators  of  the  deaf  for 
decades.  Now  with  the  vastly  growing  population  of  pi*e-schools  and 
infant  training  progi*anis,  it  seems  that  many  schools  are  without 
adequate  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young  child.  After  re- 
viewing curricula  froju  other  schools,  it  appeal's  that  material  writ- 
ten for  bcgimiing  G-ycar-old  deaf  children  has  been  lowered  with  the 
expectations  of  having  3-,  4-  and  5-ycar-old  children  fit  thiit  mold. 

Our  concern  for  the  development  of  a  new  ciuTicnlum  evolved  for 
several  reasons.  Probably  our  first  concern  arose  from  the  slowness 
and/or  lack  of  receptive  aiuf  expressive  language  acquisition  in  our 
population.  Our  5  and  ()-year-olds,  who  have  been  in  school  2  and  3 
yeai's,  ai*e  functioning  ahead  or  at  age  level  in  non-verbal  tasks  and 
have  a  greater  visual  attention  span.  They  display  better  adjusted 
behavior  patterns^  but  they  do  show  some  visual  motor  problems.  As 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  these  children  are  not  up  to  par  in 
language  structure. 

The  curriculum  we  were  usin<r  was  non-fiinctional  us  far  as  being 
useful  for  our  teachers.  It  dicf  provide  a  list  of  words,  primarily 
nouns,  and  a  list  of  speech  elements,  but  it  definitely  was  not  child 
oriented.  Generally,  it  was  felt  that  one  of  the  main  causes  for  this 
lack  of  language  aC(piisition  was  expecting  3,  4  and  5-year-old  chil- 
dren to  function  as  0-year-olds.  This  raised  the  question,  "WHuit  can 
be  expected  from  a  3-year-old  'normal  hearing  child'?" 

During  the  past  school  year,  the  i)opulatiou  of  onv  pre-school 
department  has  doubled  over  the  1909-1970  school  year.  The  1969- 
1970  school  year  showed  us  to  have  a  population  of  81  students,  while 
the  past  vear  showed  us  -having  a  i>opulation  of  162  students  with  26 
of  these  being  enrolled  in  the  Infant  Home  Training  Progi*am.  The 
influx  of  these  children  placed  great  demands  upon  our  physical 
plant,  requiring  ns  to  make  modifications  of  some  classrooms  and  it 
made  even  greater  demands  on  our  staff. 

From  these  areas  of  concern  has  arisen  our  need  for  a  curriculum 
providing  more  than  just  a  list  of  words  ami  speech  elements.  Before 
we  could  stait  on  a  new  curriculum,  we  had  to  assess  what  we  had 
and  what  we  wanted.  We  came  to  the  decision  that  we  needed  a 
curriculum  to  provide  not  only  experiential  type  activities  for  lan- 
guage development,  but  also  for  the  development  of  cognitive  skills 
and  social-emotional  development.  It  was  decided  that  the  curriculum 
should  provide  for  the  individual  needs  of  each  child  and  for  a 
flexible  and  an  unstructured  environment. 

The  best  way  to  answer  some  of  oin*  questions  and  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  our  curriculum  seemed  to  be  to  research  the  literature  in  the 
areas  of  psycholinguistics,  child  development  and  Piaget.  Since  a 
munber  of  the  children  iii  our  population  are  disadvantaged  or  de- 
prived, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  i-esearch  the  literature  in  this  area. 

Reseai-eh  of  the  literature  in  child  development  was  our  starting 
point.  Information  on  the  following  age  levels  was  compiled:  18 
months,  2  yeai*s  (24  months),  21^  yoai^s  (30  months),  3  to  4  yeai-s,  4  to 
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5  yenrs  and  5  to-  fi  voi»i«  t* 

-licet  data  on  the  21/  4,  ok|  d/i'Sl^''"*''  ^''"-^  ^^'"^  »«ccssa.  v  to 
botwco.,  2  „„d  ;i  vca  s  if  a.4  e  ^'i^^^^^^^ 

chancres  The  .-.itioi.alc  iov  ,^,,^1  I  'w.dc  many  dcvelo,,„KM,ta 
old  child  was  based  o..  data-in       ^      '■"'='/•'".»       f'"'  IS  months 
tostn,g  of  onr  cMUc.  in.   „  ,  ^  „  ^jj  "^^  l»'ul  colloctcHl  i.?  I  e. 

;?n:''n-  A  ^^''^^Mvas^lL?  Vsclf'tlSil^,^  T^T'"  '^  ^°  ^-"'S 
to  parei|tal  attitndes.  Those  fi  cl in, '         ""J"^''  "'"y  l^c  related 

DeiiveP  Developmental  ScSnnSeft      "  °"  ^"'^^  f''"'" 

»'«Jo.;.ty  of  onr  entering  Sic  m    L  °f  3  to  (5.  Tl " 

«xi>lan,ed,  Snsan  Mannf  om  teJc /c   i  ^'m  I^"'-'-o..sl.s  has 

P'-ograni,  is  usin.'  a  psvcho  nSf^    '  Home  Training 

o"r  hope  tl  at  cimJre'n  o  iS  o  f 'Tiirn^  if 
able  0  proceed  tl.ronifh  the  c  rr?c  l.m.  p  P'°g'"'!»      "go  3  will  be 

o.;  diilddevelopn,enrE  fsep"  «  ^-ff-e-'t  sources 

Tins  n.forination  "-as  classiflef  i.  fn  .^f  "'-^  "/  '  wulinfrs  on  Piacet 
fine  motor-adaptive  sS,  peS^„T  S^^^^^^^     'l'"^"'-  ^cvelopme^u; 

°l>'»«»t.  play,  moral  bcinn  iontSi  ^^''r'^IV'lcnt,  language' 
The  laugua^re  development  cate^;.  J^'^r ;  '^V^"''^^^  behavior 
^elatmgtotiuie  concepts,  clasS  In.  snb-categories 
bor  concepts,  sentence Vtr  .ct  S^^^^^^^  concepts,  m  m- 

~ehe^p...i„itfe-  jfva  ^v^JsE 

vS'^S7S:X:ZS7l  i»fornn,tion  was  co.n- 

eatefrori(^.  I  h„vc,  sole ctcnr     T  t„V?.''''  "        ^"^'^'orios  and  s°  b- 
■on  sn.co  this  is  whore  ^^i,^^t  ;;'i^^^^^^^^ 

conclouscd  voi-s  on  of  onr  ori.r  „i  tiansparoncv  is  a 

gories,  sub-categories  a  1  soSoL  '""'"■"'"f'?"-  N'ot  all  of  tl  J  cato 
activity,  for  thelo  caL^ciTeseuS  Zlf"'^'  9'"'  '^P'osont  ive 
and  running  across  the^pa^    n/ote  Kt^      '"'"^J"'"  '"^f'  top 

cntal  refe.-s  to  the  scrL.t^^n"  terlv  t  '  f  .  ""'-o^"'"  "^  Dovdop. 
makes  reference  to  the  antlim.«  nf  /i"*  \  ,  '"ii"''-  Smart  and  Smart 
and  Relatiomhip8   Dr  iVnnT     ^^"^  Z^ciilJS,; 

;nivo,.itv  .md  f..!;.  cEli/'  ff.^/Jf  "t  MichigSS 
tlie  Merrdl  Palmer  Institute  C„  T  *  conjunction  w  th  work  at 
Poole  was  also  collected  by  Dr'^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Other  sources  were  Berry  and  Eisensoirs  Speech  Disovders;  Hneus- 
serninnivs  Developmental  Potential  of  Pvc-nchool  Children:  the 
Communicative  Evaluation  Chart  and  the  Office  Evaluation  of  Devel- 
opment at  the^  Medical  College  of  Vir«rinia  Pediatric  Outpatient 
Department.  This  format  \vas  used  so  that  a  broad  scoixj  could  be 
made  of  the  agreement  among  sources.  If  there  appeared  to  be  dis- 
agreement among  these  sources  regarding  the  ages  for  the  develop- 
ment of  some  activities,  this  was  noted  by  including  the  age  at  which 
other  sources  felt  the  activity  was  developed.  X\\  example  of  this  is 
exhibited  in  the  area  of  pei-sonal-social  development. 


FIGURE  l.-CHILO  DEVELOPMENT 
|3-4*year<old  child) 
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Motor  development: 

Balances  on  I  foot  I  second  

X 

X 

X 

Fine  motor* adaptive: 

Imitates  vertical  line  witliin  30  degrees  

X 

X 

Personal-social: 

Puts  on  slioes,  not  necessarily  on  correct  feet  

X 

X 

Laneuage  development: 

Repeats  3  digits  

X 

X 

A.  Time  concepts: 

Knows  night  and  day  

X 

6.  Classification  concepts: 

Classify  color  

X 

The  complete  compilation  from  ages  18  months  to  6  years  was 
presented  to  the  pre-school  teachers.  The  teachers  were  quite  recep- 
tive to  the  information  and  seemed  to  feel  that  it  would  be  valuable 
in  the  development  of  a  new  curricuhun.  Some  of  the  teachers  have 
put  this  information  to  use  the  past  semester  and  have  found  it  help- 
ful to  better  understand  their  children.  Some  of  these  teachers  have 
found  that  they  were  expecting  too  much  from  their  children,  while 
othei's  have  not  expected  enough.  Not  only  that,  but  it  has  aroused  an 
interest  in  these  teachers  to  do  some  reading  on  their  own. 

This  compilation  of  information,  Piaget'S  writings  and  psycho- 
linguistics  are  being  used  as  the  foundation  for  our  new  curriculum. 
Wc  are  not  trying  to  make  our  children  normal,  but  we  want  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  develop  as  normally  as  possible  at  age  level, 
rather  than  making  them  mature  faster  or  possibly  retarding  their 
development  in  some  areas.  AA^e  want  our  children  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  children. 

A  skeleton  of  one  unit  has  been  completed.  After  this  unit  was 
begim,  it  was  wished  that  some  other  topic  had  been  chosen.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  this  one,  but  it  does  represent  the  basic  format  for 
our  curriculum  (Figures  2. 3) . 

As  you  will  note,  we  are  using  maturity  level  rather  than  chrono- 
logical ai;e.  Our  rationale  for  this  is  based  on  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  children  chronologically  are  not  mature  for  their  age  level.  For 
example,  we  may  have  an  entering  6  year  old,  who  is  mature  hi  the 
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iSonti'lrnf^l'  i"  ^^W<^  develop, 

aicas.  At  the  bcffinniiiff  of  each  iin  t   will  Kn  fi,«       .  i  .1 

gd,„Uv„*  with  each  child.  T„il  ^^^i'S?  ^pIlSl  t  lit. 


FIGURE  2.-MATURITY  LEVEL;  3  YEARS » 
Ui.it-Pa/tsorthe  body 


Oevekipmentalfational«: 

?K  r!I  mHi'^.*'!'  «  <"  Ihe  12  nouns  rtctptlvely. 


Content  aroas 


Lan8uago(susiestod 
vocabulary): 
Nouns: 
Nose. 

EaM 
Verbs: 

Walk. 

Run. 

Eat. 
Adjectives: 

One. 

Two. 
Pronouns: 

Me. 
Expressions: 

Wash  your  hands. 
Brush  your  hUr. 


Instructional  materials 
(suggested  materials) 


Flannelboard.s 
Instructo  set 
My  face  and  body. 


Dolls.* 
Brush. 
Comb* 


1mS5£51?  maturity  fevel.  not  chronofoglcel  feveL 
J  Homophenous  wprds-teech  separately. 
'Denotes  materials  for  teacher  end  child  use 


Activities  (suggested  activities) 


(a)  Receptive  (speechreading). 

Use  the  vocabulary  appropriate  for  the  child. 


"•JSu^"**  >»r«»h       comb  his  hair  and  doll's  hair 
Write  experience  story. 


(b)  Auditory  training. 

(c)  Expressive. 


8ta^ciin'J''«i'''''"'"^.Y^"  ^  ^  '""St  to  assist  the  teachere  in  under- 
standing and  using  the  curriculum.  It  will  also  be  necessnrv  fn 
provide  tranung  to  familiarize  the  teachers  M^ith  the  psy?holi^L?c 
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approach  to  language  development  and  what  expectations  they  should 
derive  for  their  children.  Many  of  our  teachers  are  going  to  have  to 
change  their  ways  of  thinking.'  Kather  than  denuinding,  "May  I  go 
to  the  bathrooni?'-,  thcv  will  need  to  Ik?  able  to  accent  language 
phrases  such  as;  "Bathroom?-,  "Go  bathroom?"  or  go  bathroom ?-\ 
Since  part  of  our  job  is  to  teach  coniinunicationj  we  should  be  accept- 
ing and  encouragnig  of  all  attempts  to  communicate  by  the  young 
chTld, 

Dr,  Burroughs  and  I  plan  to  devise,  a  developmental  niventory 
from  the  information  that  has  been  compiled.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
teachers  will  be  able  to  use  this  as  an  assessment  tool  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year  to  establish  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  their 
children  and  then  proceed  through  the  curriculum  on  the  basis  of 
these  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

We  are  not  saving  that  our  approach  is  a  panacea  but  wo  are  going 
to  give  it  a  try.  l^rescntly,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  workable. 
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TUESDAY.  JUNE  29 
Federal  Programs — ASB  Dining  Room 

Chairman:  Dr.  Frank  B.  Wlthrow,  Director,  Division  of  Educational  Services, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

10:30  a.m.-ll:45  a.m.:  /'Uw—Dr.  Sidney  P.  Alarland,  Commissioner,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare;  ''Federal  Pro- 
grams for  the  Handicapped;'  Dr.  Frank  B.  Wlthrow,  Director,  Division  of 
Educational  Services.  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

1 :30  P.U1.-4 :00  p.ni. :  **Pres6hool  Education  for  the  Deaf,**  Jane  DeWeerd,  Educa- 
tion Program  Specialist,  EJarly  Childhood  Education  for  the  Handicapped, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped ;  **Career  Eduoation  for  the  Deaf  in 
the  1970%"  Malcolm  J.  Norwood,  Assistant  Chief,  and  Ernest  E.  Halrston, 
Education  Program  Specialist,  Media  Sendees  and  Captioned  Flhus,  Bureau 
of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Withrow,  Director,  Division  of  Educational  Services, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

What  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  education,  rehabili- 
tation, social  services  and  employment  with  deaf  individuals?  For 
well  over  a  hundred  years  the  Federal  Government  has  shown  its 
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ilnS.ils'i'lpllSPTG^  '"-t  obviousl,  developed 

can  Printing  House  fo,  J  RMnH  '^^^^^  V"'  "'"l  t'"'  Ameri- 
Government  eXSSs  finl   of  "'^  "  Federal 

•"•manistic  inten-sMu  Ssfne^^^^^  '^^     ^''^'^  of  the 

responsibility  for  a  Z  ?f       If  LlV 't'-^  °f  Federal 

•ntei^st  in. deaf  indil?dLls  wa'^nZ  ceVhv  m'"'^^^^^  '"""'^"istic 
sional  testimony  nrescnted  1^1  H^,!  •  J^^^-^  ^''^  excellent  Congres- 
influenced  Con^reS  t  e  establtulenV  "Juch  nndonbtedly 

s^nificant  precedent  for  5he  eStfofo^^     ?^lVtn  ^^'^^  '"^ 

education.  'i^mnon  ot  tlie  1-ederal  Government  and 

estedt'Sifg?om,T£.Sel;^  Government  .-as  inter- 

interest  one  m7ghtU  whv  a  nnPn^/^  P'^^'i'-  '"'d  been  a  total 

deaf  were  not  flso  funS   t  tEfSL^'l-'''""^  ^^v  the 

established  at  the  federal  level  L    "'  o»lv  Mie  college  was 

issue  was  one  kiio^^raT^conlL  T.  J°\-'\'''^'  '^'^ 
Government  has  the  resources  Hm^fdn  n  ^  /•"•^°"'•^■  federal 
other  way  of  statinc  th^  is  Mm?  }\T      i''  ^he  deaf.  An- 

toi-eceivea  colleSucTtiS.  ,  n'lV^"''  °^  '^'^''^  I'^'-^o'^s  eligible 
l"?h-so  high  tlmt  it  \?as^  Sis  '""l  individual w.  s 

pm  ate  resofn  ces  to  proviL  "uS  S'catJo^f  ^  ^''''^  ^^"'^ 

l"ndThe"'ui;•Zre^StZ±,1  ^i""  principle  be- 

Federal  suppoT /or' t t'  di  ,td'^  '''eislatiin  for 

at  this  time  In  our  histor  the  Fednr^l  r  ""P"'-^''"^  to  »ote  that, 
ment  to  basic  edncatioi^A  i  pfdetrL^^^^^^^^  "°  ^on^"t-' 

marked"  for  redi-essinir  inom  ;f;l  ™.i  •  education  are  "ear- 

patterns.  TheraKfmra^Kk  oS^^^^^  S^^^t^  ^""dh^g 

feasibil-y  from  the  StaYe  or  lSi?staiidnnf.,5''^"''  °^  "'^°"°'"i'^  n°"- 
assistance  Little  Rock  could  notnS^T  "/^'^mp^er  without 

gram  for  50  or  so  haudicapperchilS  VT<f  P'°- 
relation  of  the  Federal  G??ernmnn/f^'  ?  important  to  note  this 
education  expenditure  is  b^  dZi  i-  V'"""  Federal 

yenture.  Bj  ?ts  ve^  na  u?  .  tt.efo?e  SV«&p^  '"^h  ri»k 
junior  partner  in  the  edncat  n  ,nl  Federal  Government  is  a 

Federal  Governmentisharrnfi^,    community.   For  example  the 

In  light  of  ?hTs  radkblf  nin.^ « ^°  ^  percent, 
changes  that  may  S  in  ftnf  P  J.  ''VV^-"^-  ^'^into  look  to 
tion  and  general  Revenue  l^^Hng  |-romS^^^^^  '^^^^^  ^duca- 

lying  concept  a  new  role  for  the  ffinr^l  p    ^         ""P"^''*  ""^er- 
-fa  be  a  non-categoricirsfcS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

go^aifd^  W  tKe  ^'If  "-•'^ 

cooperation  between Kalltie  and  iZ?  '^"'^  ["te'^sifie^d 

result  in  mutual  olannin^  nP^Jce  '  programs.  Th  s  should 

deaf  has  been  uniqTsSe^rims  tarP;rj^"°'^  ^^^^^i""  °f  th2 
tutions  ranging  from  Se  Sertiri^^^^^^^  1''  """"^  '^''^^'^nt  ^nsti- 
programs  and  privatTday  and^idenM„w'°^^^^^^  *°  ^^'^^ols,  day 
activities  of  th?  Federal  S;?eri^SVo^p\^^^^^^^^^ 
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ning  tliat  includes  all  agencies.  The  goal  of  planning  is  not  neces- 
sariij'  to  deterniino  what  the  siHJcific  State  school  for  tne  deai  can  do 
nor  what  the  city  of  Chicago  can  do  for  the  deaf  child  but  rather 
what  the  entire  State  can  do  with  all  of  its  resources — educational,  re- 
habilitation, medical,  and  welfare,  services  for  deaf  ixjople.  This  is  a 
positive  step  forward,  perhaps  the  most  positive  aspect  of  the  entire 
Federal  involvement  wUh  education  of  the  deaf.  We  no  longer  have 
the  luxury  of  simply  looking  at  the  world  from  our  own  parochial 
viewpoint"  of  the  school  or  class  that  we  repi'csent;  today  wc  must 
work  with  the  total  rosouivcs  that  arc  available  within  the  States  and 
across  States.  An  example  of  "across  States  concern"  is  with  the  dis- 
crepancy that  exists  as  some  States  report  serving  upward  to  80  per- 
cent of  their  handicapped  children  while  other  States  report  serving 
less  than  20  percent.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  a  program 
that  allows  tne  happenstance  of  geographical  location  to  make  the 
probability  of  education  for  a  handicapped  child  four  times  greater 
m  one  State  than  in  another.  For  this  reason,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  take  a  more  active  hand  in  these  highly  inequitable  in- 
stances. This  is  most  obviously  seen  in  extremely  severe  multiply 
handicapping  conditions  such  as  the  deaf/blind.  As  many  of  you  in 
this  room  know  there  are  10  Federally  sponsored  Deaf/Bhnd  Centei'S 
operating  on  a  regional  basis  througliout  the  United  States.  This  is 
justified  on  the  basis  that  education  for  this  kind  of  child  is  ex-treme- 
Ij*  expensive.  An  expense  that  probably  no  single  State  can  afford  to 
paj'  and  certainly  no  local  agency  can  long  bear  the  costs.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of  providiup  as 
much  total  service  for  this  child,  and  his  family  as  a  region  will  allow. 

Even  if  a  general  educational  revenue  sharing  program  develops,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Nixon  administration,  I  would  anticipate 
that  certam  categorical  or  catastrophic  services  such  as  the  specific 
funding  for  deaf/bluid  Centei'S,  cnptioning  of  movies  for 'the  deaf, 
talking  books  for  the  blind,  and  other  high  risk  activities  would  be 
maintained.  Under  the  present  Federal  program  there  are  two  di- 
chotomies, one  deals  with  program  discretionary  money  or  that  money 
that  goes  directly  from  tlie  Federal  Government  to  a  local  specific 
institution  and  the  other  is  State  formula  grants.  Examples  of  dis- 
cretionar)*  money  for  the  handicapped  are  teacliev  training  gi'ants  to 
specific  univei^sities  and/or  State  Departments  of  Education,  grants 
to  support  Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf,  research  grants,  grants  that 
arc  made  for  specific  areas  such  as  Deaf/Blind  Centei'S,  Early  Child- 
hood Education  Programs,  Special  Learning  Disabilities  Centers,  and 
other  special  activities  that  are  conceived  of  as  being  a  prime  cata- 
lytic responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government.  You  will  hear  about 
the  Early  Childhood  program  in  more  detail  from  Miss  DeWeerd 
later  on  this  program.  The  justification  for  an  activity  of  this  tvpe  by 
the  Federal  Government  is  that  it  can  pronde  an  J^xample  and  lead- 
ership for  States  in  an  area  which  will  enhance  the  educational  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children. 

Other  Federal  categorical  funding  State  grant  nrograms  provided 
are  based  upon  a  number  of  different  resources  sucli  as  formula  based 
upon  population,  i.e.,  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years 
of  age.  The  Title  I  ESEA  program  P.L.  89-313  that  goes  to  State 
institutions  is  based  upon  the  average  daily  attendance  within  that 
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PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Jane  DeWeerd,  Education  Program  Specialist,  Early  Childhood 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped 

Today  I  would  like  to  speak  about  some  areas  of  concern,  some 
trends  and  some  encouraging  developments  in  early  education  for 
Inuidiciipped  children  as  seen  from  my  viewpoint.  Since  I  am  most 
familiar  with  the  Handicapped  Childrcn's  Early  Education  Program, 
I  would  like  to  describe  some  of  the  ways  in\vhich  projects  under 
that  program,  especially  those  concerned  primarily  with  hearing  im- 
paired youngstei-s,  are  attempting  to  meet  these  problems  and 
challenges. 

First  II  few  words  iibout  the  nature  iind  purpose  of  the  Handicap- 
ped Children's  Early  Education  Program.  This  program,  now  enter- 
nig  its  third  year,  has  as  its  purpose  establisliing  demonstration 
projects,  to  make  visible  lii«rh  quality,  comprehensive  services  for 
handicapped  children  and  their  families. 

The  various  projects  are  to  demonstrate  a  variety  of  approaches, 
teclniiqnos,  metho<ls,  groupings  of  children,  and  staffing  patterns  in 
a  variety  of  administrative  settings,  and  are  to  be  distributed  geo- 
graphically as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  country,  in  rural  as 
well  as  urban  locations.  Expertise  from  both  spcial  education  and 
early  childhood  education  is  needed  in  each  project.  Each  project  is 
cncoui*aged  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  its  services,  following 
the  i)criod  of  Federal  support  and  it  is  that  in  addition,  other  agen- 
cies will  wish  to  replicate  some  of  the  models  demonstrated  by  the 
projects.  At  present  thei-e  are  70  demonstration  projects,  39  continu- 
mg  from  prior  yeai«  and  ;U  new  planning-operational  projects, 
counting  the  Xational  Urban  Lea,^ue  as  4  projects.  In  additmn,  this 
year  some  activities  related  to  the  program,  such  as  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  projects,  evaluation,  prevention,  and  outiisach  to  day  care 
and  other  agencies  are  being  supported.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  envisions  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early 
Education  Program  as  catalytic,  providing  seed  money  and  visible 
models  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  other  projects  by  public 
schools  and  other  agencies. 

This  program  is  of  coui^se  only  one  of  those  in  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped  providing  services,  training  or  research  in 
the  area  of  early  childhood  for  handicapped  children.  The  problems 
aiid  changing  circumstances  affecting  this  program  are  probably 
similar  to  those  many  of  you  encounter  in  your  various  roles. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  faced  educators  for  yeai-s  is  the 
shortage  of  services  for  handicapped  children  in  rural  areas.  The 
provision  of  special  services  for  very  young  children  is  made  more 
difficult  by  their  inability  to  be  transported  long  distances.  The 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  project  in  Alaska  was 
faced  with  this  problem  in  acute  form.  Because  of  health  and  other 
underdeteiTiiiiiea  reasons  the  percentage  of  heai-ing  impaired  children 
in  Alaska  is  unusually  high  and  hearing  loss  is  sometimes  not  noticed 
or  is  regarded  as  iiiattentiveness  or  lack  of  interest.  One  Eskimo 
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mother  we  are  tokl  took  one  of  her  children  to  the  clinic  because  he 
was  the  only  one  she  had  whose  eai-s  did  not  nm.  Our  project  in 
Ancliorage  decided  to  try  to  attack  the  problem  of  building  a  service 
delivery  s.vstem  in  an  enormous  area  where  travel  is  unceitain  i»nd 
weather  conditions  changeable  without  many  trained  people  (Alaska 
had  *2  audiologists  the  last  thing  I  knew,  a  200  percent  increase  over 
the  situation  in  1969.  AVe  have  heard  that  2  more  niav  be  going 
there.)  The  only  existing  agency  on  which  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  build  was  Head  Stait.  Over  40  of  the  Head  Start  projects  in 
Alaska  are  now  cooperating  with  our  project,  which  trains  native 
teachers  and  aides  first  in  identification  of  children  with  hearing  loss 
and  refers  them  for  medical  attention.  Five  rural  native  Head  Start 
progi-ams  arc  involved  in  a  recently  develoixid  supplementary  educa- 
tional program  provided  within  the  regular  program,  and  involving 
parents.  A  second  phase  of  the  project  will  establish  via  video  tape 
and  the  forthcoming  television  an  auditory  visual  training  program 
for  teachers  and  parents  of  the  native  preschool  child.  A  third  phase 
will  be  a  tutor-cottage  program  in  which  parents  and  children  with 
sevei-e  hearing  impairment  will  spend  a  week,  twice  a  year,  for  medi- 
cal attention,  hearing  aid  fitting  and  tutoring,  with  carryover  help 
when  they  return  to  their  regular  preschool  programs  at  home.  AVell- 
trained  pei'sonnel  are  available  for  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

This  project  is  illustrative  of  the  elFoit  to  use  whatever  is  available, 
varying  the  plans  for  the  situation.  A  new  planning-operational 
project  for  deaf  children  at  the  Univei'sity  of  Denver  has  just  been 
funded.  Rural  children  will  come  in  for  a  week  of  intensive  work, 
returning  to  their  homes  for  continued  assistance  via  correspondence 
coui'se  and  unlimited  use  of  long  distance  telephone.  A  mobile  home 
will  be  fm-nislied  for  use  in  tutoring  in  a  home-like  setting.  Although 
this  approach  is  not  highly  innovative,  it  will  constitute  a  needed 
model  for  an  area  which  has  not  had  one. 

The  Univei'sity  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa  has  just  been  awarded  a 
planning-operational  grant  to  work  with  hearing  impaired  rural  dis- 
advantaged children  and  their  parents  to  prepare  the  children  for 
entrance  into  public  school  special  education  programs  when  they 
reach  the  ages  of  3  to  6. 

The  University  of  AVyominp  in  Laramie  is  serving  communication- 
handicapped  children  primarily  through  a  summer  residential  camp 
program  which  includes  parents,  with  follow-up  in  their  home  com- 
munities using  local  nei'sonnel  trained  in  sixjech  and  hearing.  This 
project,  a. newly  f uncled  one  in  Las  Vegas  and  a  project  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education,  the  Alinue- 
apolis  Public  Schools  and  the  t'liivei'sity  of  Minnesota  arc  providing 
State-wide  services.  The  Minnesota  project  is  extending  services  to 
rural  areas  by  providing  consultation  to  speech  and  hearing  thera- 
pists and  regional  preschool  programs  throughout  the  State  in  con- 
junction witn  its  denionstration  home;  its  nurseiy  school  in  which 
hearing  and  hearing  impaired  children  are  enrolled;  the  individual 
tutoring  progi^am;  the  classroom;  classroom  and  the  home  visitation 
and  parent  education  components.  This  project  is  the  fii'st  of  the 
demonstration  projects  to  list  as  one  of  its  objectives  the  writing  of  a 
State  Plan  for  the  provision  of  services  for  all  young  handicapped 
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(hildi'oii,  based  on  the  State  Plan  for  lioaring  impau'ed  children  i»re- 
vioiisly  adopted. 

Xot  oidy  the  rnral  areas,  bnt  the  inner  cities  present  vei*y  dillicult 
situations  to  those  wishing  to  help  young  handicapped  childivn. 
Undei'standable  distrust  for  the  ostabfishiuent,  transportation  prob- 
leius  rivalling  those  of  spai-sely  popidated  aivas  and  bureaucratic 
obstancies  ai'e  often  added  to  the  usual  problems  of  pi'oviding  serv- 
ices. The  Mt.  Cai'inel  Guild  in  Newark,  New  Jei*sey  is  attempting  to 
solve  these  problems  by  making  the  large  partMit-dominated  advisoiy 
committee  central  to  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  direction  tlie 
project  takes.  In  additioii,  liaison  .staff  from  the  coumumity  have 
been  hired.  Projects  dealing  with  inner  city  groups  have  iisually 
found  this  essential.  This  project  is  serving  as  a  piticticum  site  for  a 
traiiiiiiir  program  at  KutgcM'S  Univei-sity  pi'eparing  pei*somiel  to  work 
with  disadvantaged  handicapped  children.  The  Mt.  Carmel  pi'oject* 
incidentally,  has  used  parents  so  successfully  in  the  classroom  that  it 
is  diflicult  for  visitoi-s  to  distingnish  them  from  the  teacUei'S. 

The  nuiltihaudicapped  are  a  group  for  whom  it  has  usually  been 
the  mo.st  diflicult  to  obtain  services.  The  Karly  Education  project  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  Omaha  serves  mnltihandicapped  chil- 
di*en,  and  cooperates  with  a  program  assisting  deaf-bliud  childi*en,  as 
does  the  nroject  at  the  University  of  Washington  in  the  Kxperi- 
inental  Education  Unit.  A  new  plamiing-operational  project  at  the 
Langley  Poi'ter  Institute,  University  of  California  in  San  Francisco 
will  serve  deaf-eiuotionallv  disturbed  children,  a  gmip  for  whom 
services  have  been  especially  lacking.  The  pi'odnction  of  materials 
for  use  by  other  programs  is'one  objective  of  tliis  project. 

Applications  submitted  to  the  Early  Education  Pi-ogram  indicate 
that  tlie  ti*end  to  wish  to  serve  heterogeneous  gmups  of  children  with 
problems  is  accelerating.  There  is  a  concomitant  trend  to  i-efusinj^  to 
label  childi^en,  especially  young  children,  to  avoid  tlie  self-fnlfilliug 
prophecy  effect,  and  instead  to  look  at  the  things  the  child  can  and 
cannot  do.  The  Houston  Hearing  and  Speech  Clinic  project  follows 
these  procedures. 

Another  problem  is  of  coni'se  the  shortage  of  pei'sonnel  trained  in 
both  special  education  and  early  childhood  education  and  the  shortage 
of  pci-sonnel  trained  or  experienced  especially  in  work  with  parents, 
particularly  parents  of  infants  and  very  young  children.  It  has  been  oiii' 
experience  that  it  is  I'ai-e  to  find  people  whose  backgi'ound  pi'ovides 
them  with  an  midei-standiug  of  the  special  needs  of  handicapped 
children  and  the  skills  to  meet  these  needs  coupled  with  an  opei-at- 
iiig  understanding  of  child  development.  Frequently  wo  see  profes- 
sionals trained  in  special  education  trying  so  hard  to  help  a  child 
that  they  ask  him  to  do  things  too  advanced  for  his  developmental 
level — use  language  that  a  hearing  child  of  the  same  ago  would  not 
bo  expected  to  be  able  to  generate  or  sit  still  attending  to  a  task  for 
long  periods,  for  instance.  It  would  appear  that  information  from 
classes  taken  in  child  development  or  early  childhood  education  may 
have  been  compartmentalized,  and  not  really  absorbed  and  melded 
with  information  from  special  education. 

As  more  and  more  younger  children  become  enrolled  in  educational 
programs,  it  will  be  ineunibent  upon  its  to  see  that  kindergarten  pro- 
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OTams  arc  not  watered  down  first  grade  programs  and  that  programs 
for  2,  3  and  l-vear-olds  are  not  \\atered  down  vei-sions  of  those 
kmdergaiten  programs;  while  non-handicapped  children  have  the 
opportunities  tor  exploration,  guided  active  experiences,  large  nniscle 
movement  and  purposeful  play  which  child  development  experts  tell 
us  are  api>ropriatc  to  their  developmental  levels.  If  we  are  to  enroll 
young  children  during  their  most  impressionable  and  vulnerable 
years,  there  is  an  enormous  responsibility  to  see  that  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  boredom  too  often  seen  in  elementary  school  age  groups 
and  the  kind  of  attitude  which  says,  "AVe  don't  use  the  luiestion  form 
'wlry^  until  the  4th  level." 

Conversely,  we  see  some  persons  with  early  childhood  education 
backgrounds  wlio  do  not  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  handi- 
capped children  often  operate  and  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
excellent  in-depth  work  done  ui  special  education,  for  instance  in 
breaking  down  language  tasks  for  deaf  children  and  ordering  the 
steps  of  receptive  comprehension,  guided  practice  and  independent 
use. 

The  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  projects  seek  to 
meet  this  need  for  dual  competency  in  several  ways  the  projects  which 
have  stronger  elements  in  special  education  are  encouraged  to  utilize 
consultants  and  in-service  trauiing  personnel  from  early  childhood 
eclucntion  or  child  dmolopnient,  and  vice  versa.  In  addition,  the 
Division  of  Trainrng  Programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Haiulicapped  has  supported  a  Training  Center,  at  the  Univei-sity  of 
Texas  to  provide  assistance  to  each  project  in  meeting  its  own  in- 
service  training  goals.  This  project  is  developing  models  for  in- 
service  training. 

One  additional  way  in  which  the  Division  of  Training  Progi'ams  is 
attacking  the  problem  of  uisiifficient  numbei'S  of  trained  persomiel 
and  personnel  with  new  kinds  of  preparation  is  through  the  Special 
Projects  program,  which  allows  for  more  flexible,  shorter  term  ex- 
perimental training  efforts.  BEH  and  BEPD  are  also  concerned 
with  the  training  of  paraprofessionals,  as  aides  and  vohuiteei-s  arc 
being  used  increasingly.  By  the  wa)%  the  use  of  pai-ent  aides  and  of 
vohuiteers  is  stressed  by  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Program  as  a  way  not  only  to  use  their  abilities  but  also  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  handicapped  persons  and  develop  a  real 
undei-standing  of  what  some  of  these  youngstei'S  are  up  against  and 
what  they  can  sometimes  achieve.  Lack  of  first  hand  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  the  handicapped  has  made  the  development  of 
community  understanding  and  support  for  relatively  costly  pro- 
grams more  difficult. 

You  have  probably  had  similar  expL/icnccs  to  mine — when  I 
taught  pre-school  deaf  children  I  frequently  heard,  "Oh,  so  you  use 
Braille  f" 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  campaigns  in  many  neighborhoods  to 


least  built  with  a  high  wall  or  hedge  around  them  so  the  children 
won't  be  visible.  Many  of  our  projects  are  overcoming  this  kind  of 
attitude,  built  partly  on  imfamiliaritj*,  by  involving  greater  num- 
bers of  people  from  many  strata  of  the  public  in  the  projects,  as  vol- 
unteers or  members  of  the  local  advisory  boards.  If  these  volunteers 
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and  paraprofcssionals  are  to  be  used  effectively  and  gain  satisfaction 
from  seeing  their  work  make  a  difference,  we  nave  seen  that  training 
is  necessary.  Too  often  one  sees  an  aide  operating  at  less  than 
capacity  because  she  does  not  realize  how  much  input  she  could  be 
making,  I  recall  a  woman  who  was  playing  ball  with  a  child  with 
communication  problems.  The  only  language  she  was  using  was 
"good  boy,"  which  was  nositivc  feedback.  However,  when  she  left 
to  attend  to  something  else  I  was  able  to  ascertain  quickly  that  the 
child  did  not  understand  roll,  bounce  or  throw  and  that  he  was  able 
to  learn  to  compi'ehond  these  one  at  a  time  responses  with  the  corivct 
action  to  any  of  them  and  then  begin  to  try  to  use  these  words  In 
phases  in  response  to  questions,  using  imitation. 

It  is  encouraging  to  sec  that  there  is  a  greater  realisation  in  numy 
quarters  of  how  many  opportunities  there  arc  to  give  input  and  to 
raise  levels  of  expectation,  and  how  many  of  the  things  done  in  special 
classes  can  be  done  by  those  without  extensive  training  so  that  the 
reallv  dilllcult  things  can  be  done  by  paraprofcssionals.  The  area  of 
the  (leaf  has  pioneered  in  so  many  ways,  in  starting  younger,  in  ui- 
volving  pai'ents,  in  looking  closely  at  language  learning — i)erhaps 
now  it  can  also  make  ti  timely  contribution  to  the  more  effective  train- 
ing and  use  of  paraprofcssionals. 

One  action  the  Handicapped  Children's  Early  Education  Pro*rram 
has  taken  to  make  more  readily  available  information  on  the  needs  of 
young  handicapped  children  for  special  teaching  assistance,  ecjuip- 
ment,  facilities  and  parental  involverient  is  the  underwriting  jouitly 
with  the  Oflice  of  Child  Devolopmer.t  of  a  manual  designed  for  day 
care  programs  for  non-handicapped  children  which  willbc  enrolling 
some  handicapped  children.  This  manual  is  to  be  one  of  a  series  for 
day  care  centers  to  be  published  in  a  vear  by  CCD. 

Since  a  requirement  of  the  Early  Education  Program  is  that  com- 
prehensive services  be  provided,  increasing  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion among  agencies  serving  young  children  has  developed  in  nnuiy 
areas.  Regional  cooperative  educational  agencies  have  estal)lished 
projects  and  mention  has  been  made  of  several  jointly  sponsored 
projects.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  need  for  those  serving 
the  handicapped  to  work  closely  with  other  agencies.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  successful  cooperation  is  afforded  by  the  project  to 
provide  services  to  emotionally  disturbed  children  in  Georgia.  This 
project  came  about  because  there  were  almost  no  such  services  and  no 
funds  for  them.  Detailed  cooperative  planning  by  the  University  of 
Georgia,  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  resulted  in  a  program  which  was  designed  to  be 
replicated  without  further  assistance  from  the  University  and  which 
utilizes  neighborhood  workers  and  therapists  who  are  in  daily  contact 
with  children  enrolled  in  regular  school  programs.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  funded  the  preschool  component  of 
this  program  shortly  before  the  State  legislature  voted  to  support 
the  school  ago  component,  and  the  success  of  the  plan  has  already  led 
to  increased  support  and  the  establishment  of  additional  satellite  cen- 
ters ahead  of  the  original  schcdiJe. 

Another  project  wiiich  has  obtained  cooperative  support,  this  time 
from  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Junior  League* 
was  sponsored  by  George  Peabody  College  in  Nashville.  The  degree 
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ol  active  paiticipatioii  of  the  paiciits,  who  cairv  out  9,S  percent  of 
Ir!,!  ••^"J  enthusiastic  coopemtion  can  !« 

c  11  1  tccl  w  ith  the  acceptance  of  the  project  and  the  assurance  that  it 
will  i)e continued  under  non-federal  ai:spices 

One  area  w-hich  everyone  talks  about  and  few  do  much  about  on  a 
fmrLfn-c'^  V,°"  °/  ••«'»licai)s.  One  of  the  new  activities 

f midcd  this  year  by  the  Handicapped  Childrcns  Early  Kducation 
1  rojrrani  m  addition  to  the  deiuoustration  i)rojects  is  a  nroiect  with 
the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association  to  prcvcn  speech  an 
coiniuunication  problems.   Worksho,xs  for  day  care  and  Vresd  oo 
personnel  will  be  held  to  uicreasc  undersianding  of  the  development 

0  speech  and  lan-uagc  and  still  in  furthering  that  dcvcloi  ineut. 

1  here  will  be  an  cftoi  t  to  build  undei-stauding  an^d  acceptance  of  non- 

n  ''"V"*'-  ^>  ^'■""J^  '''"••y  childhood  educa-. 

ion  IS  the  push  for  day  care,  With  major  legislation  likclv  to  be 
passed  111  the  near  future,  the  picture  is  changing  drastically  ' 

Congivssman  Bradenias  has  stated  that  by  19S0  there  will  be  5;i 
nil  I  hoi,  0.1  workiiifr  m(.th(>rs  with  chihli-en  uiulcv  live,  an  incira'* 
of  4.i  ncrccnt  over  the  1970  figure.  Today  there  arc  doy' care  scrN-iifs 

of  n  ?/T  "'l^lldren,  and' many  of  these  services  a. e 

not  licensed  and  have  no  educational  componont.  At  present  the 
I-ederal  Intcragcncv  Day  Care  Regulations  make  only  passin-  refer- 
ence to  children  with  special  problems,  although  thcsa  rcgulatrons  arc 
being  revised  ai.d  we  Lpo  to  change 'that.  Specialized  n..so,  ce  pJr 
som.cl  arc  descrd.ed  by  -Standavds  and  Co.st.s  for  Dav  Care",  ,  ,1- 
lishcd  by  the  Ollice  of  Child  DevelopnuMit,  IIKW  as  -(psvdiolo  v 
nuisic,  art,  consultants  etc.).  So  tl.at  handicapped  c  iffirorwHl 
receive  heir  fair  share  of  the  fimds  which  will  probably  go  into  day 
care  and  so  that  the  specialized  services  which  tf.ey  reqjir?aix5  made 
d  ;n  i  ^'"'"1^'  °"  a  le^ourcc  pci-sonnel  basis  to'^handicapncd  chil- 
dren who  can  be  enrolled  in  regular  day  care  programs,  increased 
cno,|s  at  cooncrativc  planning  arc  now  unclcrway  at  the  Fedcial  levc 
At  the  local  level,  many  of  the  demonstration  projects  have  reached 
out  to  work  with  day  cure,  kindergarten,  prescl  oof  and  nurecry  pro- 
grams willing  to  enroll  some  hanSicappci  children.  The  SbSity 
of  largo  scale  provision  of  day  care  services  could  provide  us  with  ah 
unparalleled  opportimitj  to  make  available  educational  and  soc  aliV 
mg  programs  with  special  ser\aces  to  far  more  handicapped  children 
at  younger  ages  when  they  can  be  helped  most  effectivX  tha  eve? 
before  in  ourliistory.  Despite  our  problems,  this  is  an  exciting  and  a 
Sh  mJS't':  caity  education  for  the  children  who 

CAREER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF  IN  THE  70'S 

aialc..lin  J.  Norwood,  M.Kd.,  Assistant  Chief  and  Krnest  E.  Haii-ston, 
M.A ,  Educa  ion  Program  Specialist,  Media  Services  and  ' 
Captioned  Films,  Hureau  of  Education  for  the  HaudicapS, 
U.S.  Oflice  of  Education 

Over  the  years,  one  of  the  more  outstanding  features  of  the  edu- 
ca  on  of  the  deaf  has  been  the  built-in  vocational  training  pi^"  ,2  s 
which  have  done  much  to  prepare  the  deaf  person  for  emiKnc"t 
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IJehnbilitation  (  onnsolDi-s  Inuv  also  lowix  been  awaiv  of  the  iuhmI  for 
traininir  pro^riaius  for  ilcaf  youths  and  ailnlt>;.  Yot  in  tmws  of  caixHT 
I'llucation,  vory  fi^w  pi-o^rnuns  liavi*  been  impli'iniMitril  uikI  nono, 
to  onr  knowli'd^io,  aiv  compivlu'usivt^  cnori^rh  to  encompass  iff/  iloaf 
i'ndividnals,  not  a  niajoi'ity  of  .si'lnu)!  ;\^ry  deaf  rhildrcn  or  scliool 
li'avi'rs.  This  stati'UU'nt  is  not  inti'inK'd  to  niiiiiiiii/i'  the  vo<':ilional 
pro^rranis  of  schools  foi*  tho  deaf,  tho  services  provided  hy  rehabili- 
tation facilities  and  training:  centers,  and  institutions  of  hi^rher 
learning;  I'or  the  deaf,  but  to  brin;r  to  the  foivfroiit  iu\  overall 
emphasis  that  d(*af  children  and  adults  are  not  bein<i  ade(|Uately 
servod  by  exisliu^r  vocational  pro;rran»s  or  in  the  ar»'a  of  i-areer 
dcvi'lopnient. 

Vov  tlu»  purpo.'ic  of  clarity  the  tenu  "cai-eer  education"  is  pn'ferred 
in  place  of  "vocational  education'*  since  it  covers  a  wider  field  of 
occupations  and  implies  the  need  for  acadeu»ic  input  as  \v<'ll  as 
technical  instruction. 

'I'he  Vocational  Kducation  AnuMubneuts  of  l!HiS  expauiK-d  the 
Vocational  Kducation  Act  of  1!M»:>  to  insure  that  vocational  education 
was  provided  for  handicapped  pei-sons  who  because  of  their  handicaps 
were  prevented  from  succeed in;r  in  re^rular  vocational  eihication 
pro«rrani.s.  Deaf  persons  are  iuclnded  unihu"  these  Auienihuenls. 
The  type  of  special  pro^rrams  and  services  that  could  couie  under 
these  Aniondments  includes  special  instructional  programs,  remedial 
insti'uction,  ^ruidauce,  couuseliufr  and  testin;r  services,  eniplovahility 
skills  trainin«r.  special  education  eipiipnu'Ut  and  services,  anil  inter- 
pivter  services.  This  can  and  siu)nld  be  accomplished  with  the  10 
l)ercent  of  each  State*s  aUotment  of  funds  appropriated  for  State 
Planned  Pro^rrams.  In  Fiscal  Year  li>71  which  ends  this  week  this 
10  percent  amounteil  to  $:J2,1 74,77 1.00. 

Coordinateil  planning  bttwecn  schools  for  the  deaf,  departments  of 
special  education,  vocational  education  and  vocational  ivhsdalitation 
at  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels  is  encouraged.  This  brings 
about  contirniity  and  comprehensiveness  of  vocational  education 
[)rogranis  for  the  handicapped,  especially  deaf  individuals.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  early  evaluation,  instruction  in  s|KH'ialized  areas, 
on-the-job  training,  placement  and  follow  up.  This  type  of  program 
gives  students  the  opportunity  to  explore  each  vocational  discipline 
olfered  and  the  opportunity  to  he  evaluated  in  terms  of  performance 
and  interest  befoiv  speeializiug  in  one  area.  Such  a  progi'am  can  be 
geared  to  the  needs  of  school  leavei*s,  droptaus,  and  thosi»  who  would 
ordiiuiril^*  be  graduated  with  a  vocational  cei'tificate  as  well  as  an 
academic  diploma, 

Prevocational  tniining  shoidd  not  be  overlooked.  Su^'h  training 
would  include  occui>ational  adjustnuMit,  interpersonal  relationships. 
I)crsonal  adjustment  and  similar  activities  which  would  render  :i 
person  better  equipped  to  handle  vo(!ational  ti'aining  or  job  respousi- 
bilitie.s,  Prevocational  training  in  its  broadest  sense  should  he  utade 
available  along  with  and  as  part  of  the  regular  academic  courses 
and  be  given  eipial  status. 

Dr.  Sydne^v  P.  Marlaud.  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Kducation,  has 
fornndated  eight  major  national  objectives  for  American  Kducation 
for  FY  '72.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  provision  of  Caiver  Kducation  to  all  who  can  benefit : 
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■.■  The  climiiuirimi  ot  mciiU  ami  n.ltiii'iil  isol.„;„„ . 

Ap,.,.„,„.ia,..|,.   .Wgnod   ..d,,,,,,,,,    f„,   ,„„,,^  i,,,,.,^,,,,,^ 
Hi^Hit  to  ivail: 
7.  Spocijil  ivvoimesharin^r:an(l 

c.M;..vd  c.fe,.i;r:;Tij^  ^'-no,.  of  .....di- 

cat  on  fop  tl.e  IlandkaiMi^^^^  'ho  lUuvnu  of  Kd,?: 

adcqnato  caroor  trainino-    ul  Toh  '  m^^  '""dels  loadinc  to 

I'll  us  has  addod  to  its  stall' an  od.iontinn  .  ?,  ^  -'Ptioncd 

ami  vocational  projrran.s  w  oso  m  .1^  f"'"  "dnll 

's  to  plan,  dovd  )p  .Mnd  i mil  nr.n/  ••^•«Ponsil,dny.  anion-  otlioi-s 
for  .loaf  yonth  and  adnlts^  P-ofrnnii.s  of  continiii,,..  odncation 

n.itSn';rr..<;a|''^ti:""t"r  ti.o  <  om. 

ModiaContcr  foV  hc  Doaf?/'^^^^^^  Soutl.wo.st  r'Si 

Tcdinolo..,.  in  the  Kduc'uin  oft  ri)'^     ^lodh  nml  lustvncS 

be  develo5ed'C''pr  dX  e1?,Ka~hr'^^  .l"?-^'''''"' 

toad, or,  his  coMnscloi-s  and  Ids  n  ronl^:'     ;m  I'f"'^- ^IP"  '"S 

"mis  to  make  career  decisions  "       'lie  information  he 

parents,  and  school  and^  SSli taL.r^^^^^^^^^  '"'f  ""^'1  "^"^''''t'  '^is 
ptS?"  -'-''^^  ^"^  ?n=tco.l.rtrS^ 

cpncenSaS7S^ 

tioiialtechnolopvfor«„on"r,oS^^^^^^^^^  """^'^  "^'"^  "'Strnc- 

considpi-nt  on  ns  Atodin  WS™.      i  X*'' '■         "'I'  rccp  vc  full 
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P'oparcd  in  nude.-stand  ,     1  onv  t„  Sfo  ^   »ot  being  adc(,natcrv 

mu  oir  f rom  tl.e  iKi.ulica  rpc,  so  Vu    N  «it..ntions,  a 

being  taken  to  provide  inaro Vialfto  .n    /     .  ^^'^''^  "'"'^ 

sonu.  of  those  sensiti^■e  iUr' -  if  !„,?„'„  I'^'l'SO"  f'derstana 

which  we  will  call  the  ITm  ,nn   {'  " '"^o  of  films 

These  films  will  cov  r  si  b  0  ?",,^  bei„g  ckreloped. 

datingand  parental  a.itliorirv  a.Td  s  iSf.l   n  S  ^"■"'"1"^  •'""1'''^' 

career  education  a  part  of  tliVaSm  .  L'  '""'^-'"g 

•"^rflll  materials  geared  to  'u-d  t  o  /i  vT^  ^'^  providing  mean" 

^^Professors  Xoiwa .^0 vs       „d  F  attitudes. 

;>'v.  .10  gnidoHnes  f o  •  c  eterniinb^  S-f  '"i^      •""'^•''^'"t  ^'ere 

be  assigned  to  what  niodh    (    1       , ''^'^.'i^^  °*  "  •''"bK'ct  slionld 

chissifie^d  individniuncrgl-oii  ^S^^^ 

1.  piestructured  and  fivor^  ''"    "es  iiito  tour  categories: 
planned  progmins-         ^-^ed-pnblication,  audiovisual  aids,  and 

carecl'^ploiSn  S  a'jd  ctlniflT^-;;-'".^ '-^---^-n, 
,      simiflation  of  s  ?      1,!!  fff  c«Z^^^^ 

lation  kits:  and  iHe  career  games  and  career  siniu- 

tiot;  S^t:;ftm;E"  directed  cxplora- 

thc  secondary  level  ^  experiences.  Ihis  nsimlly  takes  place  at 

edSSa^rb$S";i"iS^^  P--^  «»d  involves 

characteristics  of  lJam",f  thSi  m  "'e 
passeucl,  iiulindnal  sS.it  '  ^  ^n<^om. 

individuals.  Efforts  must  be  Crln  /n^i  ^T''  '^'^"'^'ition  to  the  deaf 
^rrnms  that  are  a?  p  actical  T.d  ,  °  career  education  pro- 

thc  technical  and  th?  Jcadeinirnro-Jim^^^^^  T'"'''^*'  '^'""^  both 
tary  school  level.  Emphas^sL^  Ko  nl^"^*''^"V  e^^^'nc"- 
and  attitudes  rather  tUii       w     •  P^«ccd  on  developing  skills 

cpiue  later.  Som7skills  a^d  a  t  h£  ^^"^^^  'y^''^^' 

u-eness,  (2),  dependabflitj^  (3)  t~  '^re :  (1)  i„itia- 

(i>)  punctuality.  Students  n,iiit  S„,      ^V^'^^  i-eliability  and 

taking  a  specific  ca?eer  S  ude1ttte^^^^^^^  '■'"'^V'-'f  ""^er- 
aiid  career  selections  arc  ±ScM?tl?  £  Job  responsibilities 

teachers,  parents,  and  couuseTorf  V/l  "n''"'  H  attitudes  of 
best  teacl/er",  stiil  Sds  t  ne,°^^^^^  "experience  is  the 

lie,  urns  actual  work  experience  and  on 
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tlio  job  c-oiiiisi'liiijr  jiiv  iiivjiliii'ljlo  i)irt<  of    i 

fannM^r  ]„  e.,>n,nm,i.-Mtion  s   IK  c^.  i,    •  i       T  ""f  ""•  '"^ 

ro  nl^^J  l";;pisr'ii^':;;;;;:;;i:;f  ^;:|.;-:^^  -  

""•I  tl...  nnuls    V  Mv  il.  ••l'I""t.iiut>,.s.  t!...  i„t,.,v.t 

-a  if  ,.:.st  ......^^u;^;!-!;;!;;.  iix;;;;:;'; s;;  .r- .^'''^ 
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'c-unsylvauia  Sol.ool       i\^^ly^yt■  ''\Co^^^^  J-"-  ^Vostorii 

^ust,  Xuti,„.„,  TocIu.i,-aI  Instltmo  yru/o'D^li'^noc^/^orS 

ARE  THEY  NOT  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  DEAF^ 
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chilli  cai-e  worker,  donnitorv  coinisolor,  cotta^o  paroiit.  or  uhat- 
eyor  tlio  latest  cupliouiistic  title,  is  perceived  by  others  and  hy 
himself  as  inferior  to  r///  tin*  otlior  professions  \vorUin<r  with  the 
same  jrronp  of  children.  The  appalliu.ir  situation  is  apparent,  I  dare 
say,  in  all  residontial  settinjrs,  l)e  thev  seliools.  institntions.  or  treat- 
ment eenti'rs.  A  rei-cnt  editorial  \\\  '  Mofin/flon.  a  ni»\vsh'tter  pnh- 
lished  hy  the  Kochester  Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workei-s.  stated  that  -^A^^eucies  workiuir  in  the  child  welfare 
liehl  have  pei-sistently  and  consistently  niaintahied  that  it  is  the 
setting'  itself  Onilien)  that  does  the  most  to  elhrt  chancre  in  children 
and  that  child  care  personnel  exert  the  most  iiilhieuce  in  di^tennininjr 
the  (piality  of  the  settin«r."  The  editorial  jrin^s  on  to  say,  **In  spite 
of  the  increasin^r  self-real i/ation  of  the  iinporlancc  of  their  fmiction. 
child  care  [>ersonnel  in  many  settinirs  lack  voice  in  the  determination 
of  their  own  fntnre.  They  have  "had  little  control  over  salaries, 
workinjr  hoars,  and  have  felt  low  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  <reneral 
i'onnnnnity.'* 

Those  of  as  involved  with  residential  schools  for  the  deaf  liav(»  to 
admit  that  child  care  workei's  tind  theniselvrs  in  the  same  sitnation 
servinir  onr  deaf  stndents.  How  many  child  care  worlxcrs  or  tlicir 
snpervisors  are  memhers  of  (Wll)  or'aiv  listed  as  ciliicatoi-s  of  the 
deaf?  If  a  [uM-son  works  in  a  dormitory  with  deaf  stndents,  he  is 
conferred  a  second-class  statns.  iv^rardless  of  his  colleire  edncation 
and/or  experience  or  his  knowled^re  and  nnilerstarurin*r Of  the  deaf. 
I  speak  as  a  social  worker  when  I  say  that  the  dicliotomv  hetween 
cirdd  care  workei-s  and  classitx)ni  teachei's  is  as  appareiit  and  as 
ahsnrd  a  situation  in  the  edncation  of  the  ih^if  as  is  that  of  the  op- 
posin«r  edni'atio!ial  philoso[)hies  of  oralisin  vs.  manualisni. 

The  intent  of  this  pai>er  is  not  to  miinniize  the  role  of  the  class- 
room teacher  as  an  edneator  hot.  rather,  to  enhance  his  role  of 
leadership  by  acknowled*rin«r  that  other  echieators  have  responsibility 
for  the  edncation,  care,  and  attention  of  each  ivsidential  stndent  for 
the  other  ID  honrs  of  every  day.  It  rests  on  the  shonlders  of  these 
ont-of-the-classroom  edncators  to  socialize  oar  deaf  stndents  into  the 
«rreater  counmmity  by  ac(piaintinir  them  with  the  mores,  norms, 
and  laws  of  onr  society  and  assistin«r  thesi*  deaf  stnclents  to  incor- 
porate tlu^e  into  their  own  life  styles.  Tlu^^e  ont-of-the-classroom 
edncatoi-s  not  only  teach  the  skills  of  livia«r.  hut  they  also  sni)port  the 
skills  and  kno\vled<rc  which  yon,  as  classiYX)ni  teacliors,  have  shared 
with  the  stndents.  Often  it' is  the  after-school  edneator  who  rein- 
forces the  answer  to  *'\Vhy  do  wc  have  to  learn  this  inatli  ?*' 

Let  us  HMnembcr  that  no  level  of  intellipeuee  or  academic  achieve- 
ment will  pnn'antee  a  nieanin<rfnl,  self-fulfillin<r*  l^'odnctive  life 
withont  an  adeqnate  social  and  emotional  adjnstnient.  It  is  the 
'*only  a  child  cai-e  worker"  who  teaches  the  deaf  stnclent  the  skills 
of  living  so  he  can  nse  the  skills  of  academic  lcarnin<^  to  his  and 
his  connnunitv*s  benefit. 

The  it)le  of  the  **jnst  a  honseparent**  is  often  <riven  verbal  statns 
bv  a  patmnizing  school  administration  or  by  the  teachers  associa- 
tion that  offeis  the  ontsidc-of-thc-classrooui  edneator  an  associate 
(ahnost  eqnal)  nuMnbci-ship.  lint  the  non-verbal  coninnuiication,  in 
which  all  of  ns  sbonkl  be  experts,  confei^s  a  definite  .second-class 
statns,  IIow  often  do  wc  hear  what  the  hoiiseparcnts  have  to  con- 
tribnte  to  a  stallnig  or  confeivnce — if  we  remember  to  invite  them? 
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Don't  wc  usual ly  rouicinbcr  those  thiiifrs  which  we  consider  immi- 

thc-clnssiooin  teacher  compare  with  the  salary  schedules  of  Min  nlho,. 
prnfessionals  working  with  our  deaf  Snts    A  c  1?^  £ 
state.,  or  ntitional  associations  of  child  care  workeis  nf  Tl  n  An^i 
Would  the  fiuuling  bodies  allow  time  off  fo  •  "iust  hl,lS^^'„t' 

S  t,S  r^u!?Sort /"■•'••^■'^^  ^'^  chilcl  crToH^^^ 

icccne  tuition  support  to  improve  their  academ  c  cmleiitink?  Am 

hrfreSs:?  ^4^^^  r.nd'"*'°"^  fecleral%":^S'io  bLd  . 

1,;.  \,   f    •      ,     .  cai-e  worker  is  expected  to  totally  financ-e 

tiS  s,7pport         ^  ^"'"'-y  '^"'^  °fte„  receiyes 

Along  with  inferior  status,  inferior  salary,  inferior  worl-iiur 

3er"  Yof  ?^'''°"''m*'''^*  "''"^  f''^'"  ^l.e  Jac  'of  a  caS 

1  ™      m'  "° "'7         '"o^*^        into  teaching.  I  assnnie 

prln.n?;if  rl  *°  '"^  ^^nsters  in  anything  other  than  deaf 
education.  It  may  surprise  many  of  you,  but  most  of  the  cl  il  1  ca?c 
hn  uTl  "i^  P'T^°'-       iol^s  they  do  durSig  he  Xi  5 

hours  a  day  over  the  5-liour  day  classroom  iob  But  how  ,nn,.v 
S.nllT  r'^^'S  of  .tl'<^  cleaf  haye  become  a  supeSeSnt  of  I 

T^^  result 'that"a'  ^T^rl^'^^^'TT^  ^  teaclier' of  tl^'deaf 
m„?,i,  1     ^  •  '  "  nftt^i'-school  educator  can  look  forward  to 

maybe  becoming  snperyisor  of  the  boys'  dorinito?"  or  supS-  -isir  of 
?1„  J  pi-ogi-am.  That  is.  miless       agiSc  ^-er 

i  ttS'"lXr' Tn  H '°  'V^  fi'-^t  step?,M?e  ^dS- 

isttative  ladder.  In  that  case,  a  person  with  little  or  no  knowledce 
of  the  child  care  profession  will  begin  teaching  the  aftc?So?l 
educators  how  to  do  their  jobs  as  if  thev  were  his  students 

I  recognize  that  many  child  care  Vorkei-s  ha'r not  completed 
i„L^y°''''      '°"®g^'  '^"t  many  baye.  Most  am  seasonS  wit 
years  of  experience-a  credential  which,  I  feel,  far  outwe"^  6  vmS 
of  college  aUe.  Those  child  cai-e  worke'i-s  who  rimve  cTal  crSei^ 

£room  ntr«"°  ^T'^-  '"^'''y^  °^  beSeX  to  theh- 

Serred  ?DonVl,l  H/n^.''^  °  acknowledge  the  inferior  status 

eduS  Sf  fL  l^„f'''\'"'*  ^  '""g°       situation.  The 

n  d^ 1  "''^  """olvcd  with  deaf  students  before 

k5°L''^''a'''°,°"'  """St  enjoy  equal  status,  reim^neratbn 

What  information  does  this  deplorable  situation  convey?  Obvi 
ouslv,  academic  and  vocational  teaching  are  more  imSSnt  tl.nn 
teaclung  studeiits  how  to  liye  and  function  al  worlTS  d  a  iS 
our  society.  Classroom  teaching  must  be  a  moTr  mportant  „,  d 
responsible  job  than  teaching  stmlents  liow  to  apX  Srknowledic 

This  situation  must  change.  Arrogance  and  professional  jealousies 
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must  bo  replaced  bv  a  teain  of  concornccl.  interested,  skilled  pro- 
fessioimls  who  ^vant  to  pet  the  job  done  well,  regardless  of  who  days 
what  or  who  receives  the  credit  for  the  success.  This  is  possible  if. 
m  word  and  fact,  all  those  working  with  the  deaf  student  arc  pro- 
fessional peei^s.  This  can  be  achie^•ed  by  eertifyinp  all  professionals 
who  work  with  the  deaf  and  by  providinjr  equal  opportunity  foi- 
all  disciplines  to  earn  their  i-espective  certifications.  ,      .  . 

The  time  for  this  change  is  now.  Colleges  and  univci-sities  are  still 
growing  and  expanding  their  programs  and  facilities.  What's  more, 
there  is  a  new  breed  of  after-school  educatore  who  are  comings  to  us 
with  greater  youth,  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  academic  attainment 
than  perhaps  our  houseparents  of  10  yeai-s  ago.  Let's  do  everything 
wc  can  to  keep  t'nem  where  their  hearts  are— that  is.  in  the  dorm  or 
after-school  program.  To  do  this,  all  educators  of  the  deaf  must 
demand  educational  programs  to  meet  their  specific  educational 
needs.  All  educatoi-s  can  and  will  make  these  demands  when  they  are 
all  truly  equal  educators  of  the  deaf,  be  it  at  9 :00  a.m.  or  9 :00  p.m. 

I  am  aware  of  the  certification  procedures  and  classifications  as 
outlined  by  the  Confei-cnce  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf.  I  am  also  awai-e  of  the  Institute  anpi-oved  by  the  CEASD 
at  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  this  summer.  How  mauy 
other  programs  are  there  in  this  country  desi^ied  to  meet  this  par- 
ticular need?  Are  the  present  programs  designed  for  the  seasoned 
cliild  care  workei-s  of  20  years'  experience  or  the  child  care  worker 
who  comes  with  a  master's  degree  in  social  work,  psycholojry,  or  deaf 
education?  How  many  school  administratoi-s  know  of  and  strongly 
support  these  programs  with  financial  aid  to  the  individual  ^  Is  there 
a  federal  or  state  gi-ant  for  which  I  could  apply  and  use  for  one  of 
these  programs?  Is  this  CEASD  ccitification  of  child  care  workers 
a  proposal  oi-,  indeed,  a  fact?  How  many  administrators  know  that 
auswer  ?  How  many  child  care  workers  even  know  that  CEASD  is 
working  on  certification?  Did  the  CEASD  committee  consult  child 
care  workers  before  they  established  the  criterion?  How  does  the 
child  care  worker  in  Rochester,  New  York,  or  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
become  ceitified,  if,  in  fact,  he  meets  the  criterion  as  outlined  by  the 
CEASD?  ^  ,     ,  , 

The  benefits  of  workshops  and  conferences  for  the  classroom  edu- 
cators are  recognized  and  sought  after.  It  is  time  for  all  school' 
administrators  to  help  the  after-school  educators  of  the  deaf  to  be- 
come organized  with  others  in  their  state  and  coiuitry.  School  ad- 
ministrators could  help  by  allowing  time  in  the  school  calendar  for 
conferences,  in-service  training,  workshops,  and  institutes  on  a  local, 
state,  or  national  level  for  after-school  educators.  The  present  isola- 
tion of  all  child  care  workers  tends  to  restrict  creative  and  innovative 

In-service  training  programs  and  certification  programs  should  be, 
according  to  Philip  Kaminstein,  who  is  Training  Coordinator  at 
Berkshire  Farm  for  Boys,  Canaan,  New  York,  "in  tlie  hands  of  indi- 
viduals who  themselves  have  had  direct  experiences  in  the  T)erform- 
ance  of  child  care  tasks,  (and)  possess  some  measure  of  undei-stand- 
ing  and  objectivity  in  relation  to  the  attitudes  they  bring  to  such 
ta^s.  In  other  words,  they  should  have  achieved  professional  compe- 
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amll.Zlvit'';^  "  P'  "fe«io"nl  lolo.-'  •  Those  wl.o  will  teach 

m-l  S    '  P'Ofe''fi'»s  should  l)e  piofessioiinl  child  cai-c  woH 

cot  age  stall  «2ie  mm-e  accurate  than  those  of  social  woi4,  f  v^ 

It.  should  be  obvious  timt  it  is  to  the  advantaLre  of  all-the  adiuinis 
liator  thn  classiooiu  (uliicator.  the  .stiidcnt  -ind  tl  '  "i^.lv  .  i 
parent--  to  raise  the  after-school  ed„c2r  to  a  pe  •  1  ve  HuZ 
other  iMofessionals  mvolved  with  deaf  ^^^^^^        ^  with  the 

iius  {rroiip,  LAID,  can  and  must  ellcct  chaujre  in  this  arnn  TUm-n 

rim  .  ;  „  '  '  l-  f"'"?'  Iivc-in  i-equnenicnts,  and  ack  of  a  career  Ind 
?o  1  is  b*,'Shc  who?,  r'i''"'        ^  T'^"^  l'"'^'"^!  cduca  bnal  V 

.,„l?^';i'i'*  •■'J"''^'  ?!  "^""p-  n<"v  idoas  will  onioi™.  Isn't  that  ,vl„( 
^  ^"i""''  '^^^  ''^  individual  educators,  open  the  doors  and  lot 
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and  socially  and  cinotionally  well  adjusted  deaf  voutli  eniorgc  from 
nil  our  schools.  As  classroom  educators,  yoii  caivt  do  it  alone;  nov 
arc  you  expected  to.  The  education  of  the  deaf  cannot  show  remark, 
able  improvement  until  the  'Svholc"  deaf  student  is  considered  and 
all  the  parts  are  nurtured,  shaped,  and  educated  by  qualilictl,  nnitually 
res)  )cct  ed  |  m rson  ne  1 . 
After  all,  arc  we  not  all  educators  of  the  deaf? 

APPENDIX  A.^CEUTIFICATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DOItMITOKY 
COUNSELOUS  (CEASD) 

Class  C 

To  be  oHglble  for  this  eorlifiente.  the  foUowing  refiuirenu'uts  uuist  he  inot : 

1.  All  enndldatcs  must  have  a  aiplonm  from  hish  school  or  a  school  for  the 
ilcuf.  l»as.slng  the  General  Edueutional  Development  Test  and  securing  a 
eerlilicate  of  high  school  equivalence  is  acceptable. 

2.  All  candidates  must  have  3  seuiester  hours*  credit  in  courses  about  the 
child.  These  courses  should  be  in  nreas  of  study  about  the  psychological,  psysio- 
logical,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of  children. 

3.  Three  semester  hours  in  activities  and  recreation  for  the  deaf  and  n  semes- 
ter hours  in  eomunniicaiion  with  the  deaf  are  rcr|uired.  These  requireuK'nts 
may  be  met  by  compleiing  regular  college  "  .Mirses  in  thcso  subjects  or  partici- 
pating iu  a  duly  organized  and  approved  workshop.*  Forty-live  clock  luau's  or 
workshops  shall  be  assumtMl  (o  be  cr]mil  to  3  semester  hours  of  college  work. 

4.  Following  the  preparation,  3  years  of  .successful  c.\porienee  as  a  dormitory 
counselor  with  the  deaf  arc  required  for  n  permaueut  certilicate.  A  temporarv 
certificate  may  be  granted  following  preparation  and  before  necessarv  experi- 
euce  is  completed. 

ii.  All  e;uididates  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 

Class  B 

To  be  eligible  for  this  certificate,  the  following  requirements  uuist  he  nu't: 

1.  All  candidates  must  have  completed  2  years  (00  scnicKter  hours)  of 
college  work. 

2.  All  candidates  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  C  semester  hours  in 
courses  about  the  child.  These  courses  should  be  in  areas  of  studv  of  the 
psychological,  physiological,  social,  and  intellectual  develoi>ment  of  children. 

3.  Three  semester  hours  in  activities  and  recreation  for  the  deaf  and  3 
.semester  hours  in  eonuuunicatjon  with  the  deaf  are  required.  Then*  require- 
ments may  be  mot  by  eonu>leting  regular  courses  iu  these  subjecl.s  or  hv  par- 
tielp:iUug  in  a  duly  organizeU  and  approved  workshop.*  Forly-live  clock  Ikuu'.^ 
of  workshops  shall  be  a.ssuuied  to  he  wpial  to  3  semester  liour.v  of  college  work. 

•I.  Following  the  preparation,  2  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  dormitory 
counselor  with  the  deaf  is  required  for  a  i)crmauent  r(»r(i[iea(e.  A  tem|M>rary 
eertilieate  may  be  granted  following  preiwration  and  before  necessarv  experi- 
ence is  completed. 

5.  All  candidates  must  he  of  good  moral  character. 

Class  A 

To  Ik?  eligible  for  this  certificate,  the  foUowing  requirements  must  be  met :  . 

1.  All  candidates  must  hold  at  least  a  Bachelor's  degree. 

2.  All  candidates  must  have  satisfactorily  completed  9  semester  hours  in 
courses  about  the  child.  These  courses  should  be  in  areas  of  psychological, 
physiological,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of  children. 

3.  Three  semester  hours  in  activities  and  recreation  for  the  deaf  and  3 
semester  hours  in  eonimunleation  with  the  denf  are  required.  These  require- 
ments may  be  met  by  completing  regular  college  courses  in  those  subjects  or 
by  i)articipating  in  a  duly  organized  and  approved  workshop.^  Forty-five  clock 


^Duljf  oroaniscd  and  approved  worhahop  1r  one  which  hnn  been  ori^nnlxoil  l»v  n  collvin* 
or  university  with  collc^p  or  aiilvrrslty  porsnmiol  ns  liiKtriiotorK,  or  n  workshop  or/ranl^od 
on  n  rcfflnnal  bnsls  through  the  cooperation  of  BovernI  Rehonls  for  the  dnnf.  Workshops 
or  in-servlcc  trnlnln?  progmms  orfrnnl^ed  by  n  sehool  fnr  the  detif  nud  eotidueted  by  the 
seliool's  own  stnff  menibers  are  unaeeeptnble  for  eertUlentlon  purposes. 
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hours  of  workshops  shall  be  assumed  to  be  equal  to  3  semester  hours  of  college 
work. 

4.  Following  the  preparation,  1  year  of  successful  experience  as  a  dormitory 
counselor  with  the  deaf  is  required  for  a  permanent  certificate. 

5.  All  candidates  must  be  of  good  moral  character. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PARAPROFESSIONAL  IN  THE  CLASS- 
ROOM FOR  THE  DEAF 

Melvin  R.  Ladson,  Jr.,  M.S.,  State  Supervisor  of  Deaf  Children, 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Special  Education 

Of  the  recent  advances  in  the  field  of  education  few  have  been  more 
widespread  than  the  introduction  of  the  paraprofessional  into  the 
educational  program.  The  education  of  the  deaf  has  been  no  excep- 
tion in  this  development.  Of  particular  significance  to  these  educa- 
tional progmms  for  the  deaf  is  the  vo\q  of  paraprofessional  in  the 
classroom.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  certain 
implications  and  considerations  emanating  from  this  development 
The  limitations  of  time  allow  for  a  treatment  of  only  the  inoi*e  salient 
of  these  factors. 

A  statement  regarding  terminology  is  appropriate  at  this  point 
The  type  of  pei'sonnel  which  serves  as  the  focal  point  of  this  paper  is 
variously  referred  to  as  a  paraprofessional,  a  teacher-aide,  an  instruc- 
tional assistant  or  auxiliary  personnel,  to  name  a  few.  Though  there 
are  technical  differences  among  these  designations,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  presentation  these  terms  shall  be  used  interchangeably. 

Various  factors  have  coalesced  to  bring  the  issue  of  the  utilization 
of  paraprofessional  personnel  hi  classrooms  for  the  deaf  to  the  fore. 
The  increased  avrareness  of  the  need  to  provide  more  individual  and 
small  ^'oup  instruction  than  even  our  usual  small  classes  allow,  the 
increasing  availability  of  instructional  machinery,  with  its  emphasis 
on  individualized  instruction,  the  unprecedented  availability  of  Fed- 
eral funds  with  which  to  train  and/or  employ  paraprofessionals 
and  the  increased  number  of  multiple  handicapped  deal  pupils  who 
demand  more  personal  and  special  attention  are  but  a  few  of  such 
causative  agents.  Bowman  and  Klopf  state  that  "several  convergent 
forces — social,  educational  and  economic  have  contributed  to  such 
employment: 

1.  Tlie  ever  changing  and  expanding  needs  for  school  services; 

2.  Acute  shortage  ofjprofessionals  to  meet  these  needs; 

3.  New  dimensions  m  education,  requiring  a  more  complex  and 
demanding  role  for  the  teacher; 

4.  Heightened  awareness  of  the  special  learning  needs  of  disad- 
vantagd  children  and  youth; 

5.  The  plight  of  undereducated  persons  unable  to  compete  in  an 
increasingly  automated  economy;  and 

6.  The  availability  of  Federal  funds  for  the  employment  of  .  .  . 
non-professionals  in .  education,  through  such  sources  as  O.E.O., 
M.D.T.A.,  and  Title  I  of  the  E.S.E.A."  (7).  (One  can  add  the 
E.P.D.A.J  PL  90-3,  Parts  B~2  and  D  to  this  list) 

The  ability  to  cope  with  all  these  developments  is  rapidly  exceed- 
ing the  proficiencies  of  the  single  teacher.  As  Klopf,  IBowman  and 
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t^y^7^  '"^''^  in^'olvemcnt  of  pei-sons  with  a  wide  range 

01  skills,  training,  baclcgroiind,  experiences  and  potential  may  pro- 
vide a  better  learning  environment  than  the  assignment  of  ail  edu- 
cational tusks  m  a  classi-oom  to  one  pei-son  who,  alone,  must  attempt 
to  meet  the  mdividiialized  needs  of  many  students"  (2).  Indeed  the 
prospect  of  having  t»  face  such  a  herculean  task  daily  has  been  the 
bane  of  many  a  teacher  s  professional  life.  In  dealing  with  this  fact 
iiaynham  and  Trump  have  pointed  out  that  "Lack  of  time  for  prc- 
fessional  worK  damages  professional  pride.  About  a  third  of  u 
teachers  day  goes  to  clerical  and  sub-professional  tasks,  anotlu-r 
third  to  work  which  could  jiust  as  well  be  done  by  various  kinds  of 
automated  devices.  A  situation  which  provides  only  a  third  of  the 
day  for  performance  of  work  he  is  trained  to  do-and  finds  satis- 
faction m  doing— contributes  little  to  the  morale  of  a  talented,  con- 
.scientious  teacher."  (3).  ' 

It  is  clear  that  this  banc  to  the  teacher  can  be  i-eplaced  by  a  boon 
1-lowever,  the  teacher  is  but  one  of  several  people  who  would  benefit 
by  the  services  of  paraprofessionals.  Discussing  possible  benefits  from 
the  utilization  of  such  auxiliary  pei-soiinel  Dady  cites  the  following: 

To  Pupils 

The  non-professional-professional  team  should  provide  moi-e  free- 
dom ot  movement  m  the  classroom,  thei-eby  pemitting  children  to 
work  independently  or  m  small  groups.  There  should  be  opportuni- 
ties lor  teacher  expenmentation  using  innovation  instructional  tech- 
niques. 

To  Te^\ciiers 

Teachei-s  should  benefit  from  improved  working  conditions  that 
will  permit  them  to  devote  most  of  their  workhoui-s  to  the  specialized 
aspects  of  teaching,  snch  as  experimentation  with  innovative  tech- 
niques, guidance  and  counseling  of  children,  and  providing  for  in- 
dividualdiflei-ences.  " 

To  ScuooL  Adsiinistrators 

The  employment  of  auxiliaries  in  the  school  should  make  it  pos- 
sible for  administrators  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  need  for  services 
despite  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  other  professional  persons. 

To  Auxiliaries 

A  person  accepted  for  employment  has  opportunities  to  develop 
competencies  for  a  position  which  will  not  be  automated  out  of 
existence.  Through  continued  employment  and  upgrading,  the  auxili- 
ary may  set  higher  vocational  sights  for  himself  and  continue  his 
training  m  higher  education  (4) . 

Further  justification  for  including  the  paraprofessional  as  part 
01  tlie  education  team  should  bn  superfluous  at  this  point.  We  should 
now  move  to  a  consideration  of  how  this  type  of  personnel  can  be 
used  m  a  typical  classroom  for  the  deaf .  i 
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..„''iL\"i^''^  °^  r  ^'"^  class,  their  acadoiuic  IpvcI  jiiul  snccinl 

ont ^''■'''l''™'^^/  "f  t'^e  teachc'  and  the  abihtiesrsi  ed"  cmmn. 

ciiiciai  lactois  that  detennme  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  a  ivu-i- 
pm  ess,o„al.  One  study  ranks  those  duties  which  tS^r  aides  i  e 
7>1        '  \  they  snond  i„  tl  e  clx^smo  • 

P  ?v  riZ^f^'^^^  '"''"^^'''S  ^•"Plicating  materials 

-•  ^  liiy^rioniid  supervision. 

.•).  Ilousekeeping  chores  and  bulletin  boards. 

4.  Jjunchrooni  supervision. 

T).  Working  with  nidividual  pupils. 

-  J.VV"g'.'»tl  cataloging  materials. 

1.  C  ollocting  money. 

8.  Correcting  objective  tests. 

Correcting  workbooks. 
10.  Preparing  visual  materials  for  instruction  (6). 
1  CheH-f.!"^  ^T'-  'T  *°  "  <='"ssmoin  for  the  deaf  would  includo : 
1.  Checking,  maintenance  and  storage  of  hearin.r  aids  niicludin-r 
ear  mo  ds)  and  group  amplification  equTpmcnt.       "  (»icliKlnig 

asslgLllaskl.         "''^"■''^'"'l  P"P"«       s-nall  groups  on  teacl.er- 

OiMJi  ating  instructional  and  audio-visiial  madiinerv 
inachh.?s"""""^  P"P"s  «s  they  work 'with  teaching 

r..  ConstnictiiH.  flash  cards,  charts  and  other  teaching  aides 

6.  Rniiniiig  ofl  duplicating  material. 
in.r"  ciffnT^'"^       evaluating  pupil  response  to  both  formal  learn- 
llie  teichen"'        ""^^^'^t'"'"'  »»d  reporting  saii^  to 

It  should  be  pointed  out  th.it  many  states  have  statutes  .voveriii..<r 
he  manner  m  winch  the  instructioiml  assistant  inav  f  morion  I  g 
not  uncommon  to  find  state  regulations  which  rcst^-ict  «  n  irofei 
lZ  lu°  ch.tli.s.  Other  states.  L.d  as' S  Jisachi: 

set  s,  .nllow  teacher  aides  to  perform  virtnally  any  duty  as  S  •  s 
It  IS  assigned  and  supervised  bv  the  teacher.  In  aH  Ss  mSinS 

'^^«"'»«  familiar  wiSldi  J 
laws.  Ihe  State  Departments  of  Education  are  good  so  irces  o  w  H 
such  inquiries  may  be  directed.  soukls  to  w  iiic  h 

Regardless  of  the  specific  manner  in  which  an  aide  may  function 
m  a  given  c  assroom  one  factor  is  of  paramount  iiuiViSce  11  eir 
duties  should  be  stated  clearly  and  in  advance  of  KLsZption  o^ 
his/her  position.  Further,  they  should  be  cooperat^Tvdy  a -Kved  Id 
and  agreed  upon  m  discussions  between  the  teacher  aiuf  th"i  des 
rl.Ji  c  ^f""^^  *°  ""PO'"^""t  consideration  in  disc S  the 

duties  of  a  paraprofessional.  The  teacher  aide  should  shZ  n  t  o 
p  annmg  of  lessons  and  classroom  activities.  Thm  s l  ou  rbe  loi.  ? 
p  anmng  sessions  weekly  in  which  the  activitie  and  m  edalj 
the  followiuff  week  arc  discussed.  At  the  end  of  each  c  ay  after  the 
pupils  arc  dismissed,  the  teacher  and  the  aide  should  Send  aft  v 

spouses.  Tlic  aide  should  contribute  freely  to  sucTi  discuSns  ,. ml 
his/her  observations  and  suggestions  shoufd  be  Sven  f"'?  crsidSa 
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tioii  bv  the  teacher.  However,  here  as  in  all  instances,  it  must  ho 
clearly  understood  that  the  teacher  alone  has  the  responsibility  for 
makinf^the  final  decision  as  to  the  content,  objectives,  and  pmcednres 
of  the  class  pro^rrani.  It  is  the  obli^ration  oF  the  para  professional  to 
accept  these  decisions  and  to  o|K?rate  ellectively  and  conscienliously 
within  thisfnuuework. 

If  the  above  precautions  are  taken  then  situations  in  wlu<;h  para- 
pi'ol'essioinils,  once  they  ai-e  hii-ed,  an?  mis-used  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  umler-nsed,  should  decline  markedly. 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  some  ways  in  which  the  auxiliary  may 
elVectively  contribute  to  the  learninj^  jji-ocess  the  question  arises  as 
to  liow  can  teacher  aides  be  prepared  to  contrilmtc  nniximally  to 
this  process.  Further,  and  of  equal  inq)ortance,  how  can  the  teacher 
be  prepai'ed  to  work  most  successfully  with  an  aide.  Few  of  ns  who 
have  had  the  services  of  an  aide  do  not  know  the  anxiety  and  frus- 
tration experiences  because  little,  if  any,  attention  was  paid  to  these 
crucial  considerations. 

Dsidy  warns  that  *'tlic  cmploynieiit  of  auxiliaries  without  compre- 
hensive orientation  to  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  assi<rned 
positions  IS  an  ijivitation  to  serious  iK»rsonal  problems  involvin*^  the 
workin*^  i-elationships  between  the  auxiliaries  and  the  teacliers.  In 
the  absence  of  proper  orientation,  the  auxiliary  may  atteMq)t  to 
take  over  the  classi'oom,  to  assume  duties  normally  asfeiigned  to  the 
pui)ilsor  to  rebel  against  simple  tasks"  (6). 

Kloji^f,  Bowman  and  Joy  state  that  ''the  traininj^r  of  the  profes- 
sional is  .  .  .  critical  because  of  his  responsibility  for  role  develop- 
ment: both  his  own  role  and  that  of  the  auxiliary.' If  teachers  are  not 
centrally  involved  in  this  process,  the  i-esnlts  tend  to  be  barren  and 
artificial"  (7). 

There  aixi  certain  avemies  which  can  be  pui'sned  in  making  provi- 
sions for  the  professional  prepai-ation  of  the  paiapi'ofessional.  These 
would  include: 

1.  Pre-service  training. 

2.  Orientation  sessions. 
In-service  training. 

4.  Kole-playing  experiences. 

5.  Pi'e-appointment  on-the-job  experiences. 

G.  Junior  college  preparation,  leading  to  an  Associate  of  Arts  de- 
gree. (A  model  pi'ogram  for  the  Associates  Degree  for  Teacher  As- 
sociates, consisting  of  OS  honi-s,  is  presented  by  Dr.  ]Milan  li.  Da(ly 
in  his  study  at  ^Nlorehead  State  Univei'sity  "Auxiliary  Pei-sonnel  Pro- 
grams in  Rural  iVmerica")  (5). 

For  the  employed  teacher  pre-service  training  and  in-.service  train- 
ing may  be  utdized  to  prepare  for  woi'king  with  an  aide. 

However^  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  more  bold,  and  I  believe  a 
moi'c  ellectn^e,  way  to  prepai-e  the  pi-ospectivc  teacher  and  the  aide 
for  their  partnersliin  roles.  In  each  college  program  designed  to  pix*- 


techniques  of  working  with  a  paraprofessional  in  a  classroom  for  tlic 
deaf.  The  specific  ingredients  of  such  com-ses  must  be  explored  in 
another  ti-eatise.  The  need  for  such  a  modification  in  tlic  college 
curriculiun  is  patent.  Further,  I  would  suggest  that  the  student  in- 
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tcinship,  practice  teaching,  be  rostiuctui-cd  to  include  the  presence 
01  the  teacher  aide.  The  prospective  teacher  should  be  evaluated  on 
his  eirectivcness  with  the  aide  no  less  carefully  than  on  his  effective- 
ness m  motivating  pupil  learning. 

Since  I've  gotten  in  a  rather  expansive  mood  I  might  as  well  go 
all  the  way  and  further  suggest  that  the  college  program  be  modified 
so  that  part  of  ths  program  would  include  the  joint  preparation  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  aide.  If  we  pay  more  than  lip-service  to 
Dewey  s  maxim  that  "we  learn  by  doing"  then  the  rationale  for  this 
pi-oposal  IS  obvious.  Ivlopf ,  Bowman  and  Joy  have  stated  that  "Train- 
mg-for-partnership  is  a  process— not  a  preconceived  curriculum— 
which  evolves  out  of  the  observed  and  felt  needs  of  the  participants 
with  emphasis  on  self -direction  and  self-evaluation  as  they,  tocether, 
^•^"^M  ^•'V  ^'^ys  of  enabling  children  and  youth  to  'learn. 
.  Ihe  pivotal  factor  in  the  process  is  Uie  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing competency  through  simulated  or  actual  experience,  with  im- 
mediate feedback.  Ihe  process  is  essentially  inductive,  not  deductive, 
tation  hmSv^ng^  continuous,  proceeding  through  cycles  of  esperimen- 

(a^  Setting  goals. 

(b)  Planning  cooperatively  to  meet  goals. 

(c)  Enacting  the  plan. 

commuSSon"^       experience  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  and  open 

(e)  Analyzing  one's  own  and  each  oUiers  behavior  in  terms  of 
educational  outcome.  t^v-wno 

(f )  Changing  the  approach,  the  behavior  or  the  situations  as  in- 
dicated by  the  feedback. 

(g)  Trying  again  and  reviewing  the  experiences  again— until  the 
potential  contribution  of  each  team  member  is  recognized  and  sound 
working  relationships  are  not  only  established  but  maintained."  (fl) 
on.Vo*^''  I  lias  been  professionally  prepared  he  then,  naturally, 
seeks  employment.  Prerequisite  to  the  assignment  of  the  aide  to  a 
?icnn'?„f-  interviews  with  the  appropriate 
repi^entative  of  the  administrative  hierarchy  and  with  tlie  teacher 

H^J^;i^i?n?iT  ^"^  '""u^.  assigned.  The  interview  with  the  adminis- 
trator should  cover  such  topics  as : 

1.  General  description  of  duties. 

2.  Salary. 

3.  Hours. 

4.  Fringe  benefits. 

5.  Promotion  opportunities. 

6.  His  role  relative  to  that  of  the  teacher's. 

7.  School  rules,  policies,  and  procedures. 

The  interview  with  the  teacher  should  include- 
1.  Introduction  to  the  class. 

tics^of^ach  °*  '^"■'^^^         '^"^  '^"y  pertinent  characteris- 

3.  Statement  and  general  explanation  of  duties  (snecific  details 
can  be  presented  as  the  aide  undertakes  new  tasks)      ^^P''*''"*'  ^'^'""^ 
r.^J'r'^''^}  "l''"?d»9f'oi^  into  the  educational  implications  of  deaf-  ' 
perieiSce)°""  dependent  upon  aide's  preparation  and  ex- 
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5.  Tour  of  the  classroom. 

6.  Presentation  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

7.  Explanation  of  the  class  schedule. 

8.  Exphonation  of  planning  sessions. 

9.  Delineation  of  authority. 

10.  Discussion  of  discipline. 

11.  Inquiry  into  the  aide's  special  interests,  skills,  abilities,  etc. 
After  the  aide  has  been  pi-eparcd,  interviewed  an  i  assigned  to  a 

class,  the  role  of  the  aide  has  not  yet  been  completed.  In  discussin/r 
the  administrator-aido  interx'iew  I  cited  "promotion  opportunities" 
or,  as  it  is  usually  referred  to,  career  ladders.  This  is  a  very  funda- 
mental part  of  the  paraprofessiunal  configuration.  "If  auxiliary 
persoimel  are  to  become  a  stable  and  accepted  part  of  the  school  sys- 
tem rather  than  a  temporaiy  addition,  the  JOBS,  not  the  ix^oplc, 
should  be  institutionalized.  This  means  the  establishment  of  an  oc- 
cupational track,  witli  budgetary  provision  for  each  step  in  the 
career  ladder,  and  with  gradually  increasing  responsibility  and  de- 
creasing supervision"  {10). 
A  possible  career  ladder  sequence  would  be : 

1.  Trainee. 

2.  Aide. 

3.  Assistant. 

4.  Associate. 

5.  Apprentice  or  student  teacher. 

6.  Teacher  or  other  professional. 

7.  Tiaining  coordinator  {11). 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  discussed,  sometimes  omnisciently,  the 
role  of  the  paraprofcssional.  It  would  be  remiss  of  me  not  to  report 
the  feelings  and  reactions  of  a  representative  gi-oim  of  pampi-ofes- 
sionals  themselves.  The  Richmond  Public  School  System  published 
a  list  of  recommendations  for  improvement  in  their  status  made  by 
aides  themselves.  These  were : 

1.  Increase  in  salary. 

2.  More  in-service  education  with  pay. 

3.  Promotions  according  to  seniority  and  efficiency. 

4.  Graduation  f  i-om  high  school,  minimum  requirement. 

5.  Scholarships  to  contnme  education. 

6.  More  instructional  duties,  if  qualified. 

7.  Salary  increments  according  to  length  of  ser^1ce. 

8.  Sick  benefits. 

9.  Retirement  benefits. 

10.  Tenure. 

11.  Orientation  period  before  being  placed  in  a  classroom  situation. 

12.  Pre-service  training  a  requirement. 

13.  Qualified  aides  to  work  as  substitutes  when  teacher  is  absent 

14.  Better  communication  with  administrative  offices. 

15.  Orientation  for  teachers  who  will  have  aides  for  the  first  time. 

16.  Written  contract 

17.  More  male  aides  {li). 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  presented  some  considerations  relative  to 
the  justification  for  introducing  the  paraprofcssional  into  the  class- 
room for  the  deaf.  I  have  pointed  out  certain  general  paraprofcs- 
sional duties  and  duties  peculiar  to  classrooms  for  the  deal  Bug- 
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S  ^i/l?  P'-^M>»!''f'°"  °/  f'^'  imvapioCcssioMMl  n.ul  toacluM-  wl... 
f  .o  n..l\  ■  ■  P'J.'-UX-olcssioiial  wore  made.  The  selection  process  nncl 
the  provisions  lor  prolessional  adviuicemeiit  w(mv  also  tivated 

It  IS  hoped  that  this  presentation  will  loud  itself  to  the  iitoi-e  eir.M- 
.vi  J.'.""^'"'i"!f  °-  '•'>=^V  teacher-paraprofossional  teams  ahead  n 
existence  and  the  initiation  of  eliorts  to  establish  such  teams  wf.e  • 
they  are  not  now  present. 
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SOCIAL  PATTERNS  OF  DEAF  PEOPLE  IN  INTEGRATED 

PROGRAMS 

Roger  L.  Riffer,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Kd.  D.,  The  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  JJeaf 

The  National  Technical  Tnstitnte  for  the  Deaf  provides  an  iiite- 
jrnited  pmgrain  for  ts  deaf  post-secoiidarv  students  I  ,  de  cri    i  r 

ingK  iSes:""'  °'  ^         ^'^''"^  "1'""  ^^'^ 

\JP  ^«"''""S'"/r  policy"  imixjHant  in  shaping  the  social  patterns 
between  dea  and  hearing  students?  That  is  am  the  social  3 ttei  is 
ot  deaf  and  hearing  people  always  the  same,  or  do  the  pattc I'-i  s  ^  t 
Ssf     npoii  how  one  assign^  hensiiig  to  deaf  and' lieiiHnt ^tl" 

.J:^  if  '^^^'^'''^^'S  ti'nt  stiideiits  lia\c  influence  their  social 
patterns  ^  Previous  research  findings  siigffest  that  people  tend 
like.  iXM-soiis  whom  they  perceive  as  simihii- to  tliemsebS  stm  leii  s 
s  KMid  time  cpinmiiiiicat.iig  with  each  other,  there  should  eiSi  e- 
Aelop  a  growing  consensus  or  a  widening  chasm.  Thus,  iiuli recti i  by 
studying  the  attitudes  and  attitude  changes  of  deaf  eo  lc  iH,?- 
tSe'ig^'"^'""'"''  "'^  ^°^'"'  pattel-iis'thai  teilll 

(3)  Ai-c  the  social  patterns  of  deaf  people  in  integrated  prorrrams 
always  the  same,  or  do  they  diflcr  from  deaf  person"  o  cSf  p^'son? 
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'My  research  has  led  ine  to  believe  that  "coininunication  congrueiicy-* — 
the  compleiuontarity  of  cominnnicntion  skills  Iwtweeii  two  iiidivid- 
iinis — sti'onfrly  infhiciiee.s  social  patterns. 

Is  I5f»rsixo  PoijcY  Impoutant? 

A  miinber  of  hoiisinir  strate<;ics  have  been  carried  out  at  N']'H>.  In 
8e|»teniber.  1001),  enterin^r  students  were  assi<rned  rooms  in  such  a 
way  that  some  dormitories  had  4  or  0  deaf  students  {\){)^c  hearin<r) 
while  others  had  I  t  to  18  deaf  students  (T()Sf>  hearin^r).  Dormitories 
with  snuill  numbers  of  deaf  students  had  the  advantage  of  greater 
opportunity  for  deaf  students  to  meet  hearing  students*  Dormitories 
with  concentrations  of  deaf  students  had  the  advanta^rc  that  the 
resident  advisor  could  be  a  specially  trained  student,  skilled  in  the 
hinguagc  of  signs.  After  one  aeadom'io  quarter.  I  asked  these  students 
whom  among  their  peel's  they  liked  very  nnieh,  who  had  helped 
them,  and  whom  did  they  respect  very  nuich.  'J'he  results  were  that 
W  percent  of  the  XTID  nuiles  in  houses  with  few  deaf  i)eers  re- 
ported positive  interaction  with  male  hearing  students,  compared  to 
•28  percent  of  the  XTID  males  in  houses  with  high  concentrations  of 
deaf  students.  No  comparable  difl'erencc  was  found  for  the  XTID 
females.  Since  all  feuudes,  hearing  and  deaf,  were  housed  in  a  single 
high-rise  unit  (containing  '^houses"),  the  lack  of  a  relationship  be- 
tween housing  policy  and  social  patterns  for  XTID  females  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  girl  was  pist  a  few  steps  (and  perhaps  an 
eh'vator  ride)  fi-om  all  the  others.  For  the  uvAk^i^,  houses  were  in  fact 
geographically  separate.  Hence,  one  can  conclude  that  f/ie  placement 
of  (leaf  sfudods  withhi  (form  f for/ es-  tr/uc/i  also  hoitse  hcarhuf  'Shulenfa 
affej'fa  the  soeial  pattcvm  of  the  deaf  fftudcnt/i. 

Since  tlie  deaf  students  who  entered  in  September,  1000,  encount- 
ered sonic  problems  in  adjusting  simultaneously  to  the  social  and 
academic  activities,  a  Suuuuer  Pronrram  was  instituted.  Kight  weeks 
in  length,  the  XTID  students  arrived  on  campus  in  Julv  (rather 
th  an  in  Sc|)teml)cr)  to  adjust  to  college  living  prior  to  Iiaving  to 
deal  with  a  full-time  academic  course  load. 

As  part  of  the  Summer  Program,  a  now  housing  policy  was  in- 
stituted: the  students  were  niaced  in  houses  of  their  own.  They 
elected  house  ollicers  and  gradually  aconired  the  social  behaviors  ap- 
propriate for  college  living.  Along  with  the  deaf  students,  a  number 
of  hearing  students  also  lived  in  these  houses.  The  hearing  students 
were  a  (rarcfnily  si^lected  group  of  K.I.T.  undergraduates  who  were 
fpiite  inteivsted  in  learniujir  to  comiunnicate  with  deaf  students.  Al- 
together, thei-e  was  a  ratio  of  live  deaf  students  to  each  hearing 
student. 

At  the  end  of  the  eight-week  Sunnuer  Program,  the  questionnaire 
was  administered  which  asked  for  the  names  of  the  hearing  peers 
whom  the  deaf  students  (1)  liked  very  much,  (2)  were  helped  bv. 
and  0\)  respected  very  much.  Among  the  males,  .H  percent  reported 
j)ositivc  interaction  with  a  hearing  male.  This  finding  suggests  that 
l>ositivc  intcraetion  occurs  in  situations  where  the  hearing  students 
seek  to  communicate  with  their  deaf  ixjci*s.  Ai)pai'cntly,  this  occurred 
during  the  previous  academic  vcar  more  often  iii  the  houses  with 
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dcMts  w],o  were  vc W  Srcs  cTi  i  t  ^o  .  o "i'  ''™''"'fJ 
students,  there  was  S  rrSn  .  ^^''^''c  P'need  nnionfr"  d^af 

ostensiblVmorcin  e^SlfoScr^?^^  mteractio,,  than  h,  the 
ti.crc  is  e^•illence  to  sm  Sit  Vyoyloy^s  year.  Onoo  ^gam. 

an  effect  upon  t],e  sST  m  '  ^^^^ 

programs.  patterns  of  deaf  students  in  integrated 

the  Jong-te Ini  in.ptt  of  ?  Sh?  be  f  hn/*!.  V^'^'Y''^-  ^"  ^^''^"t 
sanie  quest  ounaire  two  nrarlS  «     *  ^  •■e«flniiiiistcrcd  the 

.cipated  in  the  Summe  P?oiin  woul  ndn'St"r  •""''^  '-'f'  l^'"- 
lar  hearing  coUcre  stndpiifr«. i  ?  \  .  "P'^  *°  ''^"'"g  ""'t '  '•ciru- 
trained  ol•^vhetfer  S,«  "tin^ /n"^^  -h'I  specially  sdocted-or 
(leaf  students.  Of  the  i^ali^  'L  .  °  "•'tl'tlraw  into  a  clique  of 
Summer  Program  a  fd  all  t«n  n  "  ^'"I  of  f?''. 

ccntagc  who^epor?  M>Se"iuS^^^^^^^^  P'"- 
pcrceiit  at  tlie  end  of  thfl  mmo.  i  '    '"'J  "'^-'^nswl  from  r.-t 

of  the  second  quarter  "  ^  *°      PC'-ccnt  at  the  end 

"amn!ri.e\SS'S^ 

"lade  new  liearinrr  friencL  S  If   '^«»'»ecs  or  whether  they  had 

the  hearing  stude?,t?w  ^ve,t^  e^Lrelu^nd''  "/"f  '^''^^Vt  of 
previously.  Clearly,  the  stuckiit<^  «  .1  »    J       "°f  mentioiied 

Program'succeedea^n  devc  S  H,/''' "  '"P^'^'f  ^'"^  S'"»'"^">- 
far  more  social  ties  w  tl  H,  L^^         tlic  regular  academic  vear 

years  students  in  the  m  se7wii?oit^^^^^^^^^^^  tlian  had  the  previous 
of  deaf  students.  '''^^^"^        or  high  concentrations 

po^^'^S^^^^^^^  fulfill  the  pnr- 

settiiig.  Wice.  t*=o  summaHr    s  '"."»  '"t^'R'itod 

can  be  drawn:  (i)  conimiiii  c  L..  ^n,^^^^  folfowiig  conclusion 

Pro.xnnity.  and  (^V  pre^rZ-v  nm.r'^^^^^^^^^^  (2).,  geographic 

shapmg  of  the  socil,  Uerirsfcl,'e'^;;L  iSnCS'StJi" 

What  About  tuk  Social  .Wudks  op  Dkap  SauoKXTS? 

titSra,^\f£frc£^^^^^  drawn  ahout  the  at- 

disencliaiitment  sets  TXch  cniS^s  t "  ^  ^««tain 

opinions  increasingly  similar  VMmL  ,  f  caf  students  to  express 
p-o«p  (62  residon!  So  "  the  ^aii^tSnt?  ^y  a  hearing  coStrol 
trainees).  The  food  tlio  nr,i^^„  T  assistants,  or  student  nteiDreter 
some  of  tliei i  gleam  as  stSent'^     counselors,  tlie  teachers-a  1  lose 

changed  over  time.  Deaf  sturLiK:  f!f,         '°  relatively  un- 

dents that,  when  talkbg  tf  S^Spk  Kv'toTch%?"" 

change)  in  their  iudgm^Sttftotemr  ti^Trl  ffihi^ 
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of  liousing,  deaf  students  develop  over  time  a  position  similar  to 
that  expressed  by  hearing  students.  That  is,  as  deaf  students  spend 
t-nue  at  NTID,  they  increasinglv  favor  housing  that  includes  both 
deiif  and  hearing;  students.  To  the  extent,  thus,  that  attitudes  and 
attitude  changes  indicate  future  social  pntterns  of  deaf  people,  one 
can  conclude  that  while  some  habits  will  continue  to  distinguish 
deaf  students,  they  do  seem  to  be  learning  to  question  authority-— 
an  important  task  of  the  college  yeai-s— and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
inci-easmg  their  commitment  to  a  life  that  is  with  rather  than  apart 
from  hearing  people. 

Ake  Tiiki;e  Diffeukxt  Tyi'iis  of  Di:.\f  Stuokxts  AViio  IT.wk 

DiFFEllKXT  TyPKS  OF  SoCIAL  PATrKUXS? 

My  research  suggests  that  comimmifation  skill  has  a  stronj?  im- 
pact upon  the  social  patterns  of  deaf  students  at  NTID.  I  have  de- 
veloped a  typolojgy  based  upon  skill  at  lipreading  and  skill  at  rc- 
ccivnig  manual  signs.  Students  who  undei-stand  both  lipreading  and 
signs  I  term  "eithcrs.-'  "Orals^'  can  lipread  but  do  not  understand 
signs.  "Mamials"  are  just  the  opposite,  and  "neithers"  lack  both  the 
ability  to  lipread  and  the  ability  to  read  signs. 

My  data  suggest  that  oral' students  tend  to  associate  with  each 
other  and  with  hearing  students.  The  eithei-s  and  manuals  teiul  to  in- 
teract with  each  other,  but  very  few  of  them  report  interaction  with 
hearing  students.  Xeithers  are  few  in  lunuber  at  XTID  and  consti- 
tute a  very  heterogeneous  group.  Some  arc  recently  deafened,  others 
are  multiply  handicapped. 

In  terms  of  attitudes  and  attitude  changes,  the  impact  of  NTID 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  for  each  type.  That  is,  not  only  docs  the 
average  NTID  student  develop  over  time  more  comnutiuont  to  "in- 
tegrated'^ housing^  this  is  true  for  orals,  manuals,  cithers,  and 
neithers.  Initial  differences  tend  to  exist  and  to  continue  with  the 
passages  of  time.  For  example,  manual  students  least  favored  in- 
tegrated housing  (of  the  4  types)  when  first  enrolled  at  NTID  and 
while  they  grew  more  favorable  over  time,  they  continued  to  be  least 
in  favor  when  retested  two  academic  quarters  later. 

Clearly,  the  attitudes  and  social  patterns  of  deaf  students  in  in- 
tegrated programs  are  complex.  However,  tliey  can  be  shaped  to  some 
x^rjFrl^  Ti'  P.^"^'^s  and  programs  such  as  tlie  ones  undertaken  at 
fV*^  should  be  emphasized  that  the  attitudes  and  the  habits 
of  social  interaction  which  students  have  developed  prior  to  their 
coming  into  a  program  like  NTID's  are  important  as  well.  These 
habits  and  predispositions  do  not  vanish  once  a  student  moves  into 
a  new  social  matrix,  they  are  only  modified 

CoXCLTTSIOX 

One  can.  I  think,  be  quite  optimistic  about  tho  capacitv  of  schools 
to  shape  the  social  patterns  of  deaf  people.  Thus,  the  basic  issue  is 
(and  Probably  will  long  continue  to  be)  what  patterns  should  be 
fostered?  The  answer  to  that  question,  foitunatcly,  rests  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  researcher.  I  can  only  say  that  to  some  extent  a 
technology  appeai-s  to  exist.  Now  edncatoi^s  of  the  deaf  nuist  decide 
how  to  use  It. 
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1  linvc  little  to  say  about  the.  coui'sos  I  had  in  colli»<re.  I  had  iiolc- 
tnkcM'S  help  ine  with' class  lectuivs  and  got  aloiij:  pretty  well  most  of 
the  time. 

I  also  attended  the  University  of  Pittshurgh  for  work  toward  a 
^fastei'S  dejrree.  It  was  diU'ercnt  there  because  the  stndents  in  the 
Deaf  Kdnentioii  program  formed  a  ••cli(|ue."  and  1  was  one  of  them. 
This  I  did  not  enjoy  because  I  was  eonii)ariug  it  with  my  life  at 
Bethany  College.  1  did  not  bother  trying  to  make  friends  outside 
the  "clique/'  at  IMtt  because  I  was  working  at  the  Westein  IViinsyl- 
vania  School  foi*  the  Deaf  as  a  boys*  counselor. 

Presently  I  am  employed  at  the' school  as  a  second  year  teacher 
and  a  director  of  dormitory  life.  I  enjoy  many  of  (he  hearing  friends 
1  have  there.  Often  I  am  at  ease  M'heu  coninuiniraling  with  them  be- 
cause of  my  live  ycai*s  at  two  dilVei'cnt  hearing  colleges. 

1  feel  that  (fie  live  years  I  spent  at  hearing  collegi's  developed 
niy  language,  sjieecb  and  sense  of  hmnor  to  an  extent  where  I  can 
get  along  with  almost  any  bearing  pei*son.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  talked  about  only  the  best  things  in  my  life.  Of  course.  1  do 
liavc  problems— quite  often  do  I  have  to  write  down  things  to  be 
undei'stood,  quite  often  do  I  quarrel  with  mv  hearing  friends,  (piite 
often  do  I  get  frustrated,  etc.  Ibit  if  I  did  not  ac(;ept  irll  that  as 
part  of  life,  I  would  be  supernatural. 

Now  let  lue  I'cveal  my  scci-et  to  success — always  make  the  firsl 
move  ami  never  wait  for  the  hearing  person  to  make  it.  .So  what  if 
yon  seem  to  be  a  i)ain  in  the  neck,  the  hearing  i)erson  will  eventually 
come  to  realize  that  deaf  peoi)le  arc  no  difl'erent. 

To  conchuh^,  1  would  bkc  to  say  a  few  words  about  social  i)at- 
tei'ns  of  deaf  i)eople  in  integrated  settings.  I  feel  that  it  is  very 
dangerous  to  laiblicly  interfere  because  the  deaf  people  may  be 
agani  branded  a  homogeneous  group.  If  this  occin'.s.  the  i)rol)lems 
encountered  by  the  deaf  in  trying  to  break  through  Mould  be  in- 
creased. 

Ti'ving  to  mi.\  with  bearing  peojde  is  something  to  be  left  t()  the 
individual  deaf  ])ei*sou.  lie  nuiv  receive  guidance  before  integration 
and  may  quietly  be  counselled  during  integration,  but  the  less  i)nblic- 
ity  this  i*eceives,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  deaf  individual. 

Let  the  deaf  try  without  '*eyes."  Let  the  deaf  i)eoi)le  be  individuals, 
not  guinea  pigs.  Then  they  may  be  moi*e  ambitious. 

Thaidv  you. 


A  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM  FOR 
STUDENTS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  DEAF 

William  F.  Yust,  A.B.,  Ed.  ]SI.,  Xatioual  Technical  Institute  for 

the  Dctif 


During  the  past  academic  year  at  the  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  I  have  been  involved  with  a  group  of  about  20  NTID 
.students  in,  v;liat  I  feel,  is  a  very  c.xcitiug  program.  These  students 
have  been  volunteering  a  block  of  time  each  week  to  assist  Rochester, 
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mcdicnl  students  at  tlic  Uni;^"^itv  of  fe     "  °*  .V^ar 

tlic  Boclicstcr  area  Vocational  SnKjS^-'^'^^^o'  ""'^  P'^^'^O'i  assisted 
basic  i-cadiiiff  and  wS-iT  t£  * teacliin" 

and  one  student  actSasf«*?Htd'^or^^^^^^  !]'|""'.«^  deaf  me.^ 
was  becom  ng  a  «]ost  caii^o-'  n^  i ^  /.'^-year-old  liearing  boy  wl,o 
and  a  description  of  lo  stuLnt  vn  n.^f"*"''^  The  list  goes  on 

appendix  to'  this  pajer   Qnf  1^  ft^^^^^^  ^e  founS  in  tl  c 

l»'man  environment  n  wl.S  tl  isf  4  kS^Z'^  '^  "^•'^^ 

percent  hearing,  and  with  one  ot  JS  -  °l'^™'cd  was  almost  100 
deaf  pei-sons.  ""'^  ^'^^^cption,  ignorant  of  deafness  and 
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bncktraclv  for  a  moment  and  si 
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has  connotations  of  ouW^  V !«  ":?"'•»•  ctilar"  because  "extra" 
bo  mo,.,  contra,;  ?I.a'rK.%KS^^^  could 
conii)lementaiy  education  at  i^tID  co-cui-ricular  or 

Ja^nes^ollLrrd'r^^^^^^  division  director,  Dr. 

yiablc  means  lor  ex-Josi  g  some  of  NTID',°*,^nT"}"'^^y  '^'^^'^ ^ 
mg  cxpe,ie,ice.  The  te,m  'W  i„„  •  ^  students  to  a  new  learn- 
nicanin^ful  one  fJ,  ,s  Look  f^  I  'SntTnT'"  ^'^'^ 
of  se,-v,ces  bei,ig  rende,-cd  to  M,n  i  #  ^^^^  g»-ow,ng  number 

Witho,,tsayingihat  tSse?4i^  Population  of  this%o«ntry 
there  has  been  Tittle  or  no  opport^^^^^^  said  that 
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munication  problems,  but  wliich  stressed  the  potential  for  students 
to  be  a  success  and  an  asset  in  a  volunteer  capacity, 

"Wlien  I  had  a  comprehensive  notion  of  an  available  volunteer 
position  I  notified  students  and  held  interviews  for  intcmted  re- 
spondents. Students  and  positions  were  matched  and  initial  inter- 
views were  held  with  student,  school  or  hospital  representatives,  and 
myself.  This  afforded  an  opportunity  for  persons  involved  to  inter- 
act with  one  another  and  gam  a  clear  understanding  of  roles.  When 
an  agi-eement  was  reached,' schedules  were  arranged  and  implementa- 
tion ensued.  During  the  course  of  the  volunteer  experience  for  each 
student,  I  tried  to  attain  continuous  feedback  from  both  student  and 
field  supervisor.  This  pi-ocedure  was  followed  in  all  volunteer  place- 
ments, more  structured  or  more  loose  depending  oii  the  individual 
set  of  circumstances. 

SrECiFic  Illustrations 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you  in  detail  the  experiences  of 
thi-ee  fii*st  year  students  who  participated  in  the  volunteer  program 
quite  actively.  The  first  student,  in  terms  of  communication  skills 
level,  has  very  good  speech,  lipitsads  excellently,  and  had  attended 
public  schools  prior  to  entering  NTID.  She  approached  me  with  a 
stated  inteixist  m  volunteering  to  work  with  people  who  needed  help 
in  working  out  problems.  She  took  a  position  initially  as  an  inter- 
preter for  a  social  case  worker  who  had  a  deaf  couple  with  four 
hearing  children  as  clients.  Prior  to  her  first  session,  she  was  quite 
worried  about  her  ability  to  communicate  well  using  just  the  finger- 
spelling  method  (the  method  these  people  emplo.yed  for  communi- 
cating). She  was  successful  and  rapidly  increased  her  role  to  involve 
discussions  with  the  case  worker  on  possible  kinds  of  information  that 
would  be  of  assistance  to  this  very  isolated  and  financially  unstable 
family.  She  then  had  the  itssponsibility  of  communicating  with  the 
two  deaf  adults  on  a  variety  of  topics,  some  of  them  quite  pei*sonal 
and  requiring  the  use  of  tact  and  discretion.  This  student  "grew" 
through  the  experience  in  several  ways :  she  gained  knowledge  about 
the  nature  ana  dimensions  of  social  work  in  general  (she  has  been 
accepted  along  with  five  other  NTID  students  into  Rochester  Insti- 
tute of  Teclmology's  newly  created  social  work  program) ;  she  had  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with  adults  in  a  work  situation — attending 
meetings,  discussinc;  her  role  and  the  case;  she  became  closely  in- 
volved with  a  family  who  needed  assistance,  a  family  who  relied  on 
her  as  a  pei*son  who  could  be  trusted.  Hence,  we  see  that  there  was 
experiential  growth  vocationally,  educationally,  and  personally  for 
this  student. 

The  second  student  whose  experiences  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  is  very  manual  and  chooses  not  to  use  his  voice  when  com- 
municating witli  people,  hearing  or  deaf.  He  attended  a  school  for 
the  deaf  before  coming  to  NTID.  He  told  me  that  he  was  interested 
in  volunteering  —  visual  technoloijies  kind  of  work  (photography, 
T.V.  equipment,  etc.).  I  had  already  contacted  the  director  of  a  high 
school  Instructional  Media  Center  nnd  had  reached  a  tentative  agree- 
ment to  bring  an  interested  student  to  the  school  to  discuss  a  volun- 
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rj.  There  must  be  a  williiiorncss  to  give  by  the  field  supervisor.  lie 
unist  be  prepared  to  help  the  student  adapt  to  the  environineut  if 
necessary. 

4.  Students  lunst  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  ex- 
periences with  a  stair  member  in  their  school  setting  (relating  to 
problems,  questions,  clarification). 

5.  There  must  he  provisions  for  continuous  feedback  on  the 
student's  performance  from  individual  volunteer  supervisors. 


At  this  point  in  tiiue,  XTID's  volunteer  program  is  in  a  develop- 
mental state^  the  pilot  phase  having  been  successful  in  many  ways. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  increase  the  number  of  students  who  partici- 
pate, to  strengthen  ties  with  community  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  volunteer  placement,  and  to  offer  students  an  opportunity  to 
integrate  volunteer  experiences  into  their  total  educational  endeavor 
at  NTID,  as  well  as  into  their  own  pei*sonal  and  vocatioiuil  objec- 
tives. In  addition,  the  developmental  education  concept  at  ^y^ID  \vill 
be  employed  to  offer  students  other  kinds  of  opportunities  which 
meet  the  objectives  of:  (1)  providing  opportunities  to  interact  in 
the  environments  away  from  the  educational  setting,  (2)  involving 
students  in  responsible  roles  which  demand  responsible  behavior,  (3) 
placing  students  in  situations  that  will  test  their  communications 
skills,  and  (4)  affording  students  the  chance  to  rurlizc  that  their 
handicap  does  not  preclude  their  involvement  in  the  hearing  world* 

Programs  of  this  kind  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  con- 
ducted while  the  student  is  still  able  to  return  to  the  educational 
environment  to  deal  with  questions,  problems  and  anxieties  which 
might  arise  through  the  experience.  When  a  deaf  student  enters  the 
world  of  work  and  the  total  society,  he  makes  it  or  does  not,  and  has 
little,  if  any,  opportunity  to  assess  his  integration  with  the  world 
around  him.  A  land  of  prc-job  work  experience  is  one  M-ay  of 
avoiding  confrontation  with  a  set  of  circumstiuiccs  which  arc  com- 
pletely new  to  the  individual. 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  offer  the  program  I  have  discussed  with 
you  as  a  potential  model  for  use  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  The  students 
who  participated  in  NTID's  volunteer  program  wei-e  first  and  second 
year  students  who  had  attended  schools  for  the  deaf  as  well  as 
I'egular  public  schools,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  there  are  not  at 
least  some  students  at  each  and  every  school  for  the  deaf  who  have 
enough  maturity  to  engage  in  community  service.  An  experience 
like  this  could  oe  helpnil  for  secondary  school  students  in  several 
respects:  first,  it  would  expose  the  student  to  a  hearing  environment; 
second,  it  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  test  his 
level  of  communication  skills  in  comparatively  unstructured  and 
real  situations,  as  contrasted  with  the  institutional  setting;  third,  it 
would  engage  the  student  on  the  giving  end  of  the  service  balance; 
fourth,  it  would  give  students  a  first-hand  look  at  a  vocational  set- 
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cant  i^woddtf^e^^su^^^^^^  ^         ^fth,  and  very  si.„ifi 

students'  exnerienco  t"  Tefp  fco? ^  ^^^^back  io\flt 

tl>c  greatest  possible  degree  ^  "'""^  ^"d  command  to 
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tinn  nf  \.     •  SccHoii  of  thc  4.-.tIi  Biennial  Conven- 

tion ol  An.cni'UM  Instnictors  of  the  Deaf.  Onr  toi>ic-tl  ,v 

of  a  1  rlo  .f  n.  n^  r^^^^^^     "'T"*  ''^  ostiu.atccl  that  50  percent 

hfuo        1  .ft'-c  "ow  heing  edncatecl  on  ii  dav  sehool  basis  We 

h    e  noted  u,  eaHier  sessions  of  this  convention  a  tendC  fm  states 

Sch  ools  To n  c  IV,f  Execntives-.  of  American 

tho  bnsie  fe,tl«      ^      "  \  •  P»'ogi'anis  can  be  elleetive  if 

My  paper  today  is  based  upon  a  questionnaire  which  was  senf  fn 

>  SSS. ^^^^^^^  "« 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Wabl,  Lrinoipnl,  G.illnuUot  Sciiool  for  tl.o  Deaf,  St.  U«i.s  Mo 

"'"i.ZTS'Si.lS'.ST  " 

01.  a  d»y  basis  and  rc«,it  ostiraa°tc3  by  tbo  OlIicT  o7K™gmpl,ic 
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T    ii  'h  '  ""^.'^''"!«  «''-v«l  in  cither  dav  cla.sso.s  o  ■  ihy  schools 

I    s  the  purpose  ol  todays  paaol  to  focus  sj.ccilicallv  u,,m,  ,  ub  ie 

ii|K)ii  those  III  the  hir^re  miier  cities  of  the  coiiiitrv 

.  -New  ^„rk  (  ity,  I  have  been  iiiteivsted  in  lio\v  th,.  iuuer  city 
I  l  ie  day  schools  across  the  country  have  been  fariufr  as  rela  ed  to 
M  ,  T  !'''"'''^r''ir'"°^''*''.'''  "  '"'•f-'^'-  l"-"Pm-tion  appear  to  be 

li  tt  I  n         l"*  '"'Ti  '"7;  ^     WMmut  mold  for  schools 

n  IS  a I.SO  realized  that  state  funds  whether  partial  or  cx^tensivc 
d  rec  ly  or  indirectly  channeled,  do  support  some  local  day  iSie' 
-sehools  for  the  d.'af  as  well  as  residential  programs.  ^  ^ 

r.f  •r.'.'IUKf  ^)  f  prepared  and  sent  to  the  executive  heads 

™  tfed  1 ; -Mfo  r  'l- '  ''"l'"  °ver  100  students  which 

wcio  istcd  in  the  public  day  school  ciitcL'orv  of  the  most  reccntU- 
available  directory  fssue  of  tlm  Ameruan.  Anmh  o/  /L  S/  ' 

.,„r.n  .Sll^'f'?""'"'""  f!""l">g>  Poblic  relations  and  iinacc, 

P  ipil  population,  coordination  with  state-supported  and  re4 I  ntTu 

'i  rRrr^^^^^^^^^^^  of  edncatlo'i,  and  the  re^^^iil-o 

f'o,  ...  Hn  '•  conventions  such  as  this 

Uo  i  lei  tfrvTbo'V'  '>''J>f-  The  questionnaire 

soiifrnt  to  iflentiry  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  resnondents  coii- 

iil'ic '''/^.!::;  v''  "'"^'Vi"";  .t  did  not  preten     o  bi     "  : 

I   l"ui    ?         '''/°''V'^f'."fe7»<l  iMforinative  rcsi'onses  were  received 

V  1  V  if  t  rielte  '"^^-"^'"^  P'-"«.-MtaLn  and  disciilsVon 

A  (.op>  Ol  the  letter  and  questionnaire  sent  to  public  day  sehools  will 
l.e  s  iou-n  on  the  overhea.f  and  placed  in  the  a  .peiulix  to  tirpa  e 
i  'f"?'"'""""!'  !  'T'""        ^'""s'st  of  a  nun  I  er  of  brief  tnlKv 
selected  superintendents  and  priucinnis  involved  in  the  si.rvJv  who 

,lnv  "  q"Pst'0"s  asked  how  the  school  was  funded.  Public 

fonou^  °  supported  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  as 

(a)  State-funded,  completely  or  prcdoininaiitly. 

(b)  Loca  ly-fiiiuled  w;ith  significant  direct  state  support. 

paaSdSSt^at^^l;^^^^^  rcimbin.e.nent  for  e.cc.  costs  or 

(d)  I-ocally-fiindcd  only, 
(c^  Tuition.  ^ 

,(/,)^  If«I«''iilly-f "lulcd  (Kendall,  to  be) . 

H.n) '«     I  t     g'-oiipings  there  arc  variations  and  it  is  recognized 

3;  V  ^"»4'ng  question  and  the  qiu^tiou  "Arc  your  funds 

siiflicicnt  or  near  siillicicnt  to  meet  the  nccds?'^ 

btate-siipportcd  and  state-reimbursed  programs  c.xnrcsscd  satis- 
faction  concerning  the  level  of  funding.  T  ic  schools  ?H  ch  felt  them 

^umoJted  fc":;b  °^  ^'""""S  P>e'lomiuant?;£al  or  c  y^ 
si.ppoitcd  day  school  programs  or  programs  in  whicli  state  siippoVfr 
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was  iJulircL't  or  not  ear-marked  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  the 
pnblic  day  soliool.  In  several  major  instances  public  day  schools  indi- 
cated that  funds  \vei'e  ample  for  operating  expenses  but  deficient  for 
construction,  bniklings  and  ecinipment.  These  instances  were  New 
York  City  and  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Those  that  felt  funding  was  inadeguate  answered  the  qnustion  as 
to  how  they  WiU'e  funded  as  follows: 

(a)  Ujider  the  public  school  system.  Ileal  estate  taxes. 

(b)  City-  -75  -SO  percent:  State — 20-25  percent. 

(c)  Tuition  from  local  .school  boards  aud/or  parents.  Some  federal 
funds. 

( d )  S^'hool  di.strict  funds  later  repaid  by  the  state, 
(c)  ( 'ity — 50  percent:  Stale— .V)  percent. 

(0  Tuition  and  donations. 

( Local  funds  plus  $800  |hm'  class  from  the  state, 
(h )  City  funds  with  partial  state  reimburseuKMit. 
It  is  si£j:uilicant  that  erori/  srato-s»;pported  or  largely  stat(!-support- 
ed  scliool.  with  no  exception,  felt  that  its  funds  were  sullicient  or  near 
suliicicnt  to  mtK?t  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  schools 
which  reported  inadequate  funding  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  receive  less  in  the  way  of  funcis  than  schools  with  significant 
state  support.  Thus,  it  seeins  clear  that  inner  city  day  schools  for 
the  deaf  of  wliich  the  majority  are  locally-funded  and  which  perhaps 
need  the  best  level  of  fundinj^  are  struggling  to  meet  their  problems 
with  marginal  funding  provisions. 

It  would  appear  that  federal  funds  should  bo  channeled  predom- 
inantly to  areas  of  maxinnun  need.  With  this  in  niind  the  question 
was  asked,  "Do  you  receive  federal  funds  on  a  basis  comparable  with, 
state-assisted  schools  in  general?" 

Once  again  a  pattern  emerged — the  more  state  support,  the  gi^cater 
the  feeling  that  federal  funds  of  sullicient  and  equit^d^le  amounts 
have  been  forthcoming.  The  schools  that  report  larger  proportions  of 
local  or  city  support  also  indicate  lower  levels  of  fetlcral  funding. 
And  again  "it  is  the  city  pnblic  day  schools  reporting  unfavorable 
relative  positions  with  respect  to  the  obtaining  of  federal  funds 
(Detroit,  New  York,  Baltimore.  Clevelandj  Dayton,  Newark). 


to  the  relative  amount  of  federal  iuncling  given  to  state-assisted  and 
city  public  day  scliools.  California  schools  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
get  only  limited  amounts  of  federal  funds  although  all  California 
.schools  are  state  assisted.  Small  schools  of  all  types  reported  unfav- 
orable positions  in  federal  funding  because  of  nor  pujiil  allocations 
which  favor  the  larger  state-supported  schools.  Others  mdicated  that 
insufllcient  personnel  allowances  precluded  the  plajming  and  writing 
of  grant  proposals. 


and  research?  The  city  day  schools  are  definite  on  this.  They  feel 
that  they  are  in  an  unfavorable  position  with  respect  to  public 
relations*  opportunities  and  research.  However,  schools  with  larger 
amounts  of  state  support  are  somewhat  uneven  in  their  perceptions  of 
their  jjosition  regarding  public  i^clatiojis  and  researcn.  Some  feci 
tliey  are  able  to  conduct  ell'ective  public  relations  programs  but  unable 
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Some  respondents  quite  honestly 
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nnnnwfni  L]  •  ^^P'^f then-  opinion  that  tliey  serve  a  different 
Cleveland:  different. 

St.  Louis :  lo\yer  socio-economic  minority  ffrouns 
Columbus :  different.  ^  ^  ^ 

Washington,  D.C.:  inner-city. 
Philadelphia :  different. 

New  York  City :  "absohitcly". 
Baltimore :  must  provide  for  multiple  handicaps. 
Uetroit :  moi-e  heterogeneous. 
Almost  all  other  responses  to  tho  question  indicated  similnitv  of 

tt'sStt'""'sfr  PaVr^""  stated  Umrtiley  i'a 

Jlmni"^.^  1  \  California  respondents  felt  that  the  "state 

fn  uL^P",^"^'^^  ^"'^'"r  multi-handicapped  and  slower  learS 
and  that  "those  students  that  can  make  it  stay  in  their  home  schoX" 
It  IS  not  suiyrismg  that  "state  schools"  Ld  fewer  iSdS  fn 
severe  hard  0/ hearHig  childmi  than  local  city-supporteT^^^^^ 

iJ'Jw^'"^         ^^""^^^  ''^  schools"  hSdeaf  PfSs  ' 

Is  there  fruitful  coordination  between  locally  funded  dnv  c^wic 

W^w„fri°!i'!?°Pu™*;''''","''*«*^  the  transfer  to  "state  schools" 
n?nirnrl«^"*T"**'*^  ""^^^"^  ^^^^  students  ncedii^  seSndaiT 

SXnfT  •  ^"  '"st«^"<=es,  disappointment  was  expressed  thS 

sti^ents  were  sometimes  not  accepted.  cipressea  tnat 

co^Mir^^^^^  e^c^ts  to 

tion  >spr««3ing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  nSinc  hS" 

capped^  Children  to  effect  improved  programs  for  hSil 

guage.  impaired  children  in  the  City.  Sa^ifiLnio  iKinl  a 

efforts.  Portland  is  usmff  a  Cooperative  Council. 

Une  respondent  d^cribcd  local  cooperative  efforts  as  "verbal" 
h«^n«L^r7"y.K*'*  considerable  value  for  a  schoof  fol  [he  deaf  to 
be  associated  with  a  college  or  university  that  trains  teachera  Th? 
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responses  from  locally- funded  and  state-supported  schools  here  were 
scattered  with  both  types  indicating  the  presence  of  coopemtive 
programs.  Yet,  once  again,  four  hirgc  locally-supported  schools  re- 
ported no  college-related  teacher  training  pit)gi'am.  It  is  notable  that 
the  majority  of  schools  do  assist  directly  m  the  training  of  teachers. 
There  is,  however^  the  conjecture  here  that  the  tmining  of  teachei*s 
of  the  deaf  is  possibly  more  related  to  the  pupil  populations  of  state- 
assi.stcd  progrnnis  for  the  deaf  than  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  deaf 
pupils  in  city  public  day  schools  for  the  deaf.  It  would  then  follow, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  that  a  luunber  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  enter 
their  particular  classroom  experiences  with  a  kind  of  training  that 
was  not  related  to  the  type  of  deaf  children  ("different")  with  whom 
they  will  l>c  working. 

As  we  appi-oach  the  conclusion  of  this  analysis,  it  might  appear  to 
us  that  the  city  public  day  school  image,  self-projected  or  otherwise, 
is  not  a  very  positive  one.  One  of  the  questions  addressed  itself  to 
that  and  the  rcsj^onses  were  very  intci'esting.  No  real  pattern  emerged, 
but  it  was  clear  that  the  locally-funded  public  day  schools  have  as 
good  a  self-image  as  tlie  state-supported  pubhc  day  schools.  Some  of 
the  more  interesting  comments  arc  rccorded: 

1.  "Lack  of  money  is  blamed  for  a  decline  in  program  but  teacher 
training  is  the  crux." 

2.  "Image  and  quality  depend  upon  the  product  of  a  school.** 

3.  "State  school  has  a  ueautiiul  enticing  campus,  better  equip- 
ment and  more  staff," 

4.  "Most  parents  prefer  to  have  their  children  in  a  day  school 
setting." 

5.  *%tate-supported  schools  have  a  close  relationship  witli  the  state 
politicians  and  a  select  population." 

6.  "This  school  (public  day)  is  more  diversified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  multi-handicapped  child." 

7.  "We  work  together  and  support  each  other's  philosophy  and 
methodology." 

In  rcsponse  to  questions  related  to  the  quality  of  educational  pro- 
grams, some  i-espondents  differentiated  between  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary levels  in  the  education  of  deaf  children.  Manv  public  day 
schools  stated  that  state-supported  progi-ams  appeared  better  able  to 
meet  the  needs  of  secondary  school  deaf  students  particularly  in  vo- 
cational education.  Yet,  some  considered  the  self-contained  liigh 
school  programs  more  typical  of  the  state-supported  school  and  felt 
that  the  integrated  approach  of  many  localiy-funded  day  schools 
was  a  more  suitable  approach. 

One  question  dealt  with  the  amount  of  attention  or  recognition 
given  to  locally-funded  public  day  schools  as  compared  to  that  given 
to  state-supported  day  schools  in  professional  organizations  and  at 
major  professional  conventions  such  as  the  one  we  are  now  attending. 
The  locally-funded  public  day  school  programs  responded  with  a 
somewhat  resounding  "no".  Several  respondents  pointed  out  that 
the  "public"  day  schools,  for  the  most  pai*t,  are  still  in  session  as  of 
the  dates  of  this  convention,  making  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  be 
involved  and  a  number  of  others  mentioned  that  such  attendance  was 
not  funded  for  them.  "Only  token  recognition  to  city  problems  is 
given.  Inner  city  parents  rarely  attend  as  they  are  too  burdened 
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£1'  thT""'"  lV°i^'<^'"?-"  Sonic  day  public  scl.ool  porsonncl  fed 

'^^I'O'"'^"^  coinmuHicatiou  with  special  cdnca- 

tion  programs  otlicr  tlmii  tl,oso  for  the  deaf  ^ 

bo.ne  state-siipportcd  public  day  scliools  iilso  foit  that  convcn- 

opulations  with  d.lTcrcnt  noods."  In  smuniMrv,  lieiv,  Tt  scmns  cliar 
that  "tlicrc.  needs  to  be  a  niiicli  frroatcv  focns  on  l  e  S  i c  d'?v 
scl.ool  ,,rogranis.-  To  pay  fair  tribiPtc  to  aiiotlior  f.,nn  of  iH-of .SionS 

™no?;^'^'r'  ^?  P"^'''^  ^""y        state-supported  ^1  oo°  recS 
excellent  guidnuce  from  the  major  profcssio.mf  orgiuiizations 
xvhnfT  0  "ttempt  to  derive  a  gc.iernl  aunmnry  other  than 

w  icV'folloIJ^S^H'  V  i?  tlfe  discuS  o 

\\nicn  tollows  ami  the  papers  and  discuss  bus  this  afternoon  will 

Tliis  is  the  "Dnj.  School''  Section  «s  vlaniicd  by  ll,c  Convention 


AITENDIX 


SciKMH.  Ton  Lanouaob 

AND  IlEAUINO  iMPAIItEO  CHII-DREX, 

Sinooroly, 

JouN  D.  Harrington, 

Principal. 

RR8PON8E  8UEET— PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS  U.S.A. 

 ClUof  Administrator  

1.  How  is  tlio school  fiindod? 

2.  Aro  your  funds  sufflclout  or  nonr  sufllciont  to  moot  tlio  needs? 
Btfie^sSprrtr  '""^       ^■^'^'^  wnf„i'r„r  U.a„  «cboo.s  with 
Htato-asslSicS           '""''^  °°      ^"^'^  the  private 

4vS"iu«^^^^  Plann-n.  e:.sts 


OO'i 


9,  Do  you  l\w\  it  (Utik-uU  to  main  tain  an  iipproprlnto  image  oC  excciicncc  nn(i 
qunlity  education  in  rolationsliit)  to  tiic  2>tale*sniii)urtc-(i  sclioois? 

Wh}*?  (Wbotiier  ausjwi*r  is  y(».s  or  no) 

10.  Arc  your  specini  needs  and  probicMus  ns  n  iocniiy  funded  scliooi  recognized 
01-  discusseii  in  tiie  major  professionni  organi»Ui<ins  or  conventions  in  the  area 
of!  tlie  deaf? 

uMu^r  t)iou?)its  or  coninionts: 
Would  yon  l:o  interested  in  and  wiiiin^r  to  be  a  part  of  a  panel  dincussion  at 
TJtllc  Ilocl;  of  I  lie  types  of  problems  related  a!)OVt»  with  the  possibility  of  a 
position  papor  evolving  from  the  session? 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KENDALL  SCHOOL  INTO  A 
DEMONSTRATION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF 

Thomas  R.  Bclirens.  Pli.  D.,  Director.  Kendall  School,  and 
David  R.  UpdcgralT,  M.SAV,,  Assistant  Director,  Kendall  School 

First,  I  would  like  to  take  tins  opportnnity  to  thank  everyone  who 
helped  the  Kendall  School  and  Gallaudct  College  obtain  "this  new 
legislation,  which  we  all  consider  the  greatest  landniavk  in  the  115- 
year  history  of  the  Kendall  School. 

Public  Law  01-587,  signed  by  President  Nixon  on  December  20, 
1970,  is  an  act  w^hich  modifies  and  enlarges  the  authority  of  Gnllandet 
College  to  maintain  and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demonstra- 
tion elementary  school  for  the  deaf,  serving  primarily  the  National 
Capital  Region.  Just  yesterday  evening,  we  received  notice  from 
Wasliingtou  that  our  budget  amendment  rcqucst  has  survived,  and 
we  now  have  the  green  light  to  begin  planning  next  week. 

The  act  makes  provisions  for  day  and  residential  facilities  for 


exemplary  educational  progi'am  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
similar  excellent  programs  throughout  the  nation. 

In  this  act,  the  term  ele7ner)tary  school  means  a  school  which  pro- 
vides education  for  deaf  children  from  the  age  of  onset  of  deafness 
to  age  fifteen,  inclusive,  but  not  bej;ond  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equiva- 
lent. The  act  further  makes  provisions  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing 
buildings  and  equipment.  Furthermore,  tlie  act  requires  that  in  the 
planning  and  construction  of  the  facilities,  maximiiin  attention  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  design,  innovative  auditory 
and  visual  devices,  and  instalUtions  appropriate  for  educational 
implementation  of  such  facilities. 


tion.  During  the  year  1969  and  1970,  a  si)ecial  committee  of  nine 
outstanding  individuals  with  nationally  i-ecognized  talent  and  strong 
commitment  to  deaf  [)ersons  developed  for  Gallaudet  College  a  chal- 
lenging document  entitled  The  New  Era,  The  committee  was  headed 
by  Miss  Mary  E.  Swit;5er  and  established  important  goals  and  priori- 
ties for  Gallaudet  College  for  the  next  five  to  ten  years. 

In  recommendations  concerning  the  Kendall  School,  this  commit- 
tee envisnged  the  possibility  of  making  it  a  model  elemental^  school 


(Name  of  Adminlstrnlor) 
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demonstrated  many  usefi  nGrlfnim?!  r  j  innovative  and  has 
dren  long  before  th'oselciL^qu^^^^^^  Joung  deaf  chJ! 

TJie  committee  was  also  nwnr«     fi    ^  5°^*^"^  accepted. 

he  role  of  the  KcnLusZr ^,St" "-"^valuation  of 
sen-ed  young  deaf  children  fr5m  fl,i  ^/°/  «  century 

Area.  At  the^ame  tlme/SrschoTis  a  L„5- 'T^^r  Washington 

ing  impa\ed  sS,&rfet°f  a^^Sl  V^'^  '^r  henr- 

Doaf  established  a  new  ^n^!^^J  hr  rn^Jw^'^iV''^  ^cliool  for  the 

and  the  Department  of  IlealtirpE;-  ^"?'^;J^^"audet  Colle'rc 
agreement  to  establish  and  oSrafe^J^^^^^  ""'^  Y*'^*""  reached  a^ 
deaf  on  Kendall  Green.  In  1^°'!"^''''^  ^''"ol  for  the 

brought  forth  the  need  tid^^\^^  Z^^'f  l^"'  of  events  which 
stmtion  elementary  school  for  tEe  ipaW  ^"^^  «  demon- 

search  and  dissemination  of  its  fiiidin^i  Z^?^  9^>erimei,tation,  re- 
as  well  as  whore  deaf  children  cofcerri'l  ^"/V^^ 
the  new  pre-vocational  and  sec^oi^' eSr^l  ptgrtTfXl 

%Y^^tn^^^^^^^^^  as  well  as 

will  have  immediate      wflTSTn  °1  91-587, 

on  the  field  of  deaf  edu«»tTon      ^""S'^^^Se  and  far-reaching  effects 

^rZ:LZ\'!:^?^''''  ^P"''''*-'^  -l»ch  have  come  about  through 

So!  J^^tL&  tSff^^'^r-?-"  ^'--tary 

funds  provided  by  the  fediralgo^mmS;;?'  '"^^'^"^'^n.  ^^th  all  g 

set  into  operation  "'"^    ^'^^'^^'^  residentiaf  program  shaU  be 

the'pre^t  Ibu^fe'I^  S'!^^^^^^^  remodeling  of 

elementary  school,  and  the  bfildinT^/^  needs  of  a  demonstration 
'yjompUnnd  new?eJidentiLte^^^    '^"""^^        P'^'^"*  «du<Sl 

Th^  uZ^M^^^^^^  Have  just  enumerated. 

To  give  parents  in  the  N^tiinS  rJ?fof^  essential  reasons:  (1) 
where  they  can  send  their  cSi  .^S^i^fe  a  .fr^  choice  ^  oi 
of  free  education  for  the  deaf  SrdTi  S  »    ^^P'^^  ^^e  concept  ^ 
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on  an  exti-emely  limited  basis  to  provide  any  kind  of  pre-school 
education  for  their  children.  On  a  tuition-free  basis,  the  pre-school 
77iust  become  a  full-day  educational  program. 

Our  profession  has  sufficient  knowledge  for  the  implementation  of 
such  a  program,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  that  young  deaf  children 
must  have  more  than  one  hour  of  therapy  each  day,  as  mosf;  present 
programs  are  set  up.  We  further  see  this  need  primarily  for  a 
metropolitan  area  in  which  many  children  Avill  be  spending  their 
early  years  in  day-care  centei-s.  t)uring  these  yeai-s,  the  cliild  who 
is  deaf,  as  we  r^.l  know,  is  in  need  of  a  highly  specialized  program. 
We  hope  to  dei.;onstrate  the  value  of  such  a  full-day  pi-ogram  for 
very  young  deaf  children.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  the 
concept  of  tuition-free  education  and  the  full-day  educational 
program. 

Strong  provisions  are  made  for  parent  education  and  counsehng 
leading  to  the  greatest  degree  of  parent  involvement  in  the  school  so 
that  controlled,  rcseareh-orientcd  projects  can  be  established  to  deter- 
mine the  long-range  effects  of  such  involvement.  Tlie  extensive  parent 
involvement  will  be  paiticularly  strong  with  regard  to  pre-school 
children.  Ideally,  the  Kendall  School  involvement  will  begin  with  the 
child  as  soon  as  the  handicap  of  deafness  is  identified.  Parents 
should  be  trained  and  encouraged  to  work  properly  with  their  child 
at  this  crucial  time.  We  envisage  that  parents  will  live  at  the  Ken- 
dall School  for  periods  ranging  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks,  al- 
lowing for  close,  informal  working  relationships  with  our  profes- 
sional staff.  During  this  period,  extensive  diagnostic  examinations 
and  testing  must  be  carried  out  to  help  the  pai-ents  understand  the 
nature  of  their  cliild's  handicap  and  wnat  they  must  do  to  help  the 
child  adjust. 

The  provisions  for  extensive  clinical  and  diagnostic  facilities  were 
included  in  order  for  the  school  to  thoroughly  screen  its  applicants, 
conduct  continuous  re-evaluations,  and  monitor  over-all  student 
health  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  previously  been  possible.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  children  are  in  constant  need  of  better  pre- 
ventive health  care,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  a  program  will  enhance 
the  intellectual  and  social  maturation  of  yoimg  deaf  children  living 
in  the  Metropolitan  Area.  We  all  know  tliis  evidence  can  only  be 
obtained  if  the  children  can  be  observed  on  a  long-range  basis  by  a 
comprehensive  multi-disciplinary  team  of  professionals. 

The  provisions  for  a  flexible  residential  program  were  made  based 
upon  the  school's  previous  experience  that  different  children  need 
different  types  of  residential  care.  The  program  needs  for  a  resi- 
dential facility  are  envisaged  to  be  as  flexible  as  possible  and  as  child- 
oriented  as  possible.  The  needs  of  some  children  can  be  best  served  by 
the  standard  type  of  dormitory  facility.  Other  children,  however, 
grow  faster  in  a  group-home  concept  of  residential  care  which  could 
be  located  out  in  the  community.  The  needs  of  children  change. 
Some  children  at  times  can  profit  more  from  living  in  their  own 
homes,  yet  for  short  periods  may  benefit  from  living  together  with 
other  children  who  are  deaf.  Conseaucntly,  a  ri^id  dormitory  situa- 
tion would  not  meet  the  needs  of  all  tne  chudren  it  would  serve. 

Finally,  a  further  provision  is  made  in  the  KendaU  School  legisla- 
tion, which  is  seen  in  its  long-range  effect  on  deaf  education  pro- 
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■as  an  obligation  to  tliSmbSe  it? fi.  r  ^'"^  I^'^"^'""  Selmol 

a  Cart  of  programs  can  ^nh'^  li"'''  "''*'"*'^        iniplon.ontin<r  ,„cl, 

Demonstration  Elcmeiitii  v  cinV.  °i  r  ^T^*  ^'^P'' that  the  Kciidill 
;-'.nms  for  deaf  S4,  \o  ?  m  ^'"^ l>elp  ot£rpro 

Ped.gogical  approacilS;  IcVor  h"^  crevolopnS.t, 
vanous  projrrams.  AVe  must  .e-  ze  fh^  h        **"'^  ^coordination  of 

programs  thronglio/it  tif co  m  •  '  TCr'"'  '^''^  cduJa^iot 
come  actively  interested  in  The  i  .o.ni^^^''?vi  ^'^  '"V'^'^  >-0"  fo  be- 
f^ons,  make  su-gestious,  and  gKioi  ;;''^?"'- school,  ask  m,es- 

Remember,onrpurposcland  vm  ?n,  rnn  ^°  °'»-  «"^'"ffs. 

clnldren  develop  the  itsourSS  ffif  •  V"""?  fo  heir 

">  lacer  life  to  enconnter-  wifh  "l?nS  ^"«ble  them 

world.  "        eater  odds  for  succcss-thc  hearing 

l^.Tulf  Ar'^oTLS^  n"?^^^  EVALUATION  OF  THE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS     ^^^'''^^"ENSIVE  PvZc 

^r^"-*  Kopp,  Ph.  D.,  San  Diego  State  Collie 

stnnd"rcis"bVi?,l^^^^^^^^  deaf,  begin  to  applv  the 

ment  of  deaf  students.  O^'^hLo  ^^n-  ^^"^T^  ^°  thVakscss- 
njpdes  ,n  this  conntry,  has  ende?tTobsc,?.?M./'''''  ,f°'»!"">>ication 
ol  developing  roirnitivc  skilU  nVwl  i .  °*^^\}^  ""^  equally  d  flicnit  task 

ofthe  deaf  shift  from  a  ptlmin^^ 
1"  an.l  private,  to  what  api,eaS  « Vp  o    '  '^''"^ 
elj-mentary  day  school.,  aiu  Si^s  in  nU  Population  of 

The  pi^ponderancc  of  second  ,T  fe  .yi  „'i"'.°"'"  PoP"Iations. 
■•o.^;dentn.l  soJmols-larirclv  C„so  M.l  ^f'"  ''"'ofl^d  in 

j>ot  »oen  snfticiently  active  i^de  In  .  '^'l^  *'''*'''*^''  schools  have 
l.ens.vo  .t^gional  sccondan  S.o^  1?^  '!?  """uf  ^°>"P>i- 
of  «:.  on,lary-agc  stn(l(.nt?,mIoS^i  mnf.ll  *°  '"'^'^t  "'^  "eods 

demic  proirram  caux  pro^  ido  hotl  „  i  'V-'"''''','-^''  *'  vocational  and  aca- 
portive  services.  '^'l"''ational  opportunities  and  snp. 

^rV^pn^^^^^^^^  nature  of  onr 

of  adventitiously  deaf  studeiit<flll?n  °  diminished  the  pmpoition 
mastoid  measl4'Sle?  W  J^^^^^  Post-ling.'mir  T?,e 

are  less  freq„ent.  Tnstead\vr&  .i^-^^  "l'^**'®  infection  cases 
of  prematuk  rubella!  viml  iS  mem  cn^l"'  "'S"^'^  nnnS 
cappmg  conditions  ofVhSh  hei^rin^  £1/""?''"^  multi-handi! 
senons  problems.  Our  teachin?modn  a  number  of 

f^cd.t.es  and  our  basic  PHilo^^K^o^^^^^^^^^ 
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upon  the  problems  faced  by  the  post-linjrual  and  the  uni-handicappcd 
student.  We  are  just  beginning  to  look  at  the  wider  spcctruin  of 
problems  \vith  which  we  are  confronted.  It  .  will  require  massive 
I'eorganization  of  our  conceptual  framework. 

In  addition,  the  impi-ovement  of  amplification  systems  and  the  tre- 
mendous strides  resulting  from  infant  and  pre-scliool  programs  have 
increased  the  numbers  of  students  who  are  capable  of  being  inte- 
grated at  various  entry  iK)ints  into  the  mainstream  of  education. 
Hei-e,  too,  our  deliverj'  systems  must  be  different  if  we  are  to  provide 
maximal  educational  opportunities.  The  mix  of  services  required,  the 
greater  involvement  of  team  teaching  or  resource  teachers,  of  hearing 
schools  and  teachers  of  hearing  students,  make  it  necessary  to  rethink 
our  educational  approach  to  these  severely  hard-of -hearing  children 
who  in  the  past  were  categorized  as  profoundly  deaf. 

We  have  taken  a  belated,  long  hard  look  at  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  our  deaf  students.  We  are  concerned  with  the  extent  of  the 
difference  between  performance  and  verbal  test  scores.  We  refuse  to 
accept  the  necessity  of  an  inferior  academic  track  record  for  our  deaf 
pupils.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  occasional  brilliant  deaf  student 
with  strong  parental  support,  who  "makes  it.'^  It  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat  here  the  findings  of  study  after  study  that  tell  us  what  we 
already  know  too  well.  In  ^neral,  our  deaf  population  is  not  read- 
ing well;  is  not  adecjuately  informed  in  subject  matter;  is  not  func- 
tioning at  an  educational  level  consonant  with  intellectual  capacity. 

The  steadily  mounting  cost  of  education  makes  it  essential  that  we 
re-evahiate  our  priorities.  It  is  high  time  that  we  examine  the  cost 
effocti\  eness  of  our  programs  and  weigh  our  options  on  the  basis  of 
value  to  students.  In  the  past  10  years,  there  has  been  increasing 
financial  pressure  on  private  schoi^^s.  Despite  the  complex  legalistic 
support  patterns  for  reimbursement  on  state  and  local  levels,  the  facts 
reveal  that  many  hitherto  private  schools  derive  significant  segments 
of  their  funding  from  public  monies.  The  distribution  of  student 
poinilation  has  not  always  kept  pace  with  the  funding  pattern. 
Historically,  the  iniblic  school  has  been  service  oriented  and  non- 
selective, by  law,  in  its  admission  criteria.  Interpretation  of  these 
criteria  for  deaf  students  has  varied  widely.  Wl\en  public  funds  are 
used,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  admissions  criteria  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  the  end  that  all  hearing-impaired  students  are  served  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  their  needs.  Yet,  wo  have  no  guidelines  for 
admissions  criteria.  Conversely,  we  have  no  recommended  guidelines 
for  exclusion  nor  do  we  have  identified  referral  sources  for  those 
students  who  are  excluded. 

Much  as  the  present  delivery  sj'stems  are  inappropriate  to  our 
changing  population,  so,  too,  are  our  teacher  preparation  programs. 
At  present,  our  professional  associations  are  engaged  in  revising 
.standards  for  teacher  preparation,  a  long  delayed  outcome  of  the 
Virginia  Beach  Conference.  Until  our  teachers  of  the  deaf  come  to 
the  classroom  with  a  strong  background  in  learning  theory;  assess- 
ment concepts  and  techniques;  communication  skills;  schoor subjects; 
and,  with  a  strong  conceptual  background  in  teaching  and  learning 
including  practicnm  experience  with  both  hearing  and  deaf  students, 
we  will  have  little  potential  for  closing  the  academic  gap.  We  have 
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made  and  are  makmg  good  strides  toward  improviuc  teacher  Drenam 
now  give  maximal  suonorf   w^fT.^7,*^  {  ^"®,^5r   ^^^'"cn  we  must 

materials.  UnfortunaSv  ?his         c  of  teacher-constructea 

valne  judgoraeSs  ]hi  adSn^  ^  ™  i  "^'"-^  ^"  professional 
with  a^wiK^S^f  disSfe  ?n2  class.may  inc  ude  students 
day  class  teachf  may  iS^  ^^^^^^  ^hns  the 

teaching  situation  but  i2ei!IX  r^® 
Since  alout  50  SeroSt^n^fr  IJ^^'"''***  supervisory  assistance, 
and  small  day  S  ifis^SiaUhat^t.^n        ^"  '^'^^^ 

fh7l^<!SelSe%&— ^^^^^^^^ 

minishecl.  The  iucreasimr  nnn^,ffi,  IJ*  1  °  difference  has  di- 
generated  widely  va^inTsoS  A  rJ^arSdrice'l? 
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possible  for  each  region  to  .^^^  S^^Ldl^S 

Ses  and  persormel,  to  ^l^^^'^^Z^^nids  vary  so  widely,  the 

delivery  of  required  services  Beca^  ioca  ^^^.^^  ^^^j 

plans  ^Jill  have  to  be  d^i§ned  b^}°^l  J^/^^^^ncern  to^  parents,  corn- 
regional  assets  and  li^^bilities.  Ut  spec^  development  of 
mSnity  and  educators  "f,„«^^SenS  nS  admitted  to  educational 
training  re«)urces  for  th^  ffliSc  also  impose  specific  admission 
programs.  State  and  federal                  ue?^^  on  local  programs, 
ffia  and  often  ce^am  pr^^^^^^            f through'  r^onal 
The  needs  of  secondary  stuaenM  wn  w       ^   -^     clonal  speciali- 
cooperation  since  t,hey  «^"^i£"XSr?n  a  comprehensive  s«:- 
zation  or  academic  pre-college  caucauon  i         .^f  ^  establish- 
onSy  school  setting.  ^^^l^^v  V  ^"^^^oJce  teachers, 
ing  classes  ^vithin  seconda^  schools  or  ^      secondary  school  for 
For  sparsely  sett  ed  co'^W'K 

the  d^f  may  be  the  and  bona  fide  sec- 

have  to  provide  for  adequate  ^ppomv  education  m 

ondary  school  progran^.  WJaJ^PJgf  of  the  elementary  curriculum 
some  of  our  programs  IS  a  continuation^        ^  ^  vocational 

little  to  provide  viable  solutions.  widesnread  wave  of  intcgra- 

A\oJ^\th  the  day  class  ^^^^^^  of  hSSlS paired  students 
tion  The  interpretation  of  "^'^2'^^'°"  °  ;  "„  with  supportive 

iinges  from  full-time  attentoe  in  heari^^^ 

SrvKCS  provided  by  a  ^^al'^f  •  ^^^if?' a  and  par^^^^  attendance 
Special  classes  for  the  ^«^""g.;V^P*StS  cla^^  The  value  of 
^Sth  hearmg  .students  in  cat^y  se  ectea  ch 

integrated  activity  ^ Jf^^  the  efllctiveness  of  integration 
stu(fent.  We  Imve  no  valid  data  on  uie      . .         evidence  which 
We  do  have  quantiti(S  of  anecdotal        sub)ect^  ^ 
point  clearly  to  benefits  ^f  ved  by  certain  m 
Situations,  and  to  «»assive  failur^^tlie^^       ^^^^^^tion  of  pro- 
have  no  basis  for  P'^diction  of  sucoM^^  ^^.^^^ 

becomes  apparent  a"d  ma^^^P^i^f^^^^^ 

task.  It  is  time  for  prof e^ion  to  ci^  assessing  the  relative 
ment  of  standards,  criteria  and  J^™nts^^^  ^^^h^^  ^^  ^^ 
effectiveness  of  f^^,  f  ^^emotto^^^^^  seems  more  i-eceptive 
rJ?hl  H\al1n  yi^  JJ^?,  tolscrutiiiy  of  where  we  ai.-so  .e 
know  where  and  how  wewn  pijowea  language  competency 

We  need  standardized  tests  tha^wm  «^      b^^  competency  .m 
output  in  .^-ritten  and  oral  fom.wn^^^^  .  „ 

auditory,  lip  ^cadrng  and  manujU  wmm  teacWs  and 

telligibUity.  Only  after  such  ^fj?  „;^^i_terpretation,  can  we  bcgm 
adnSiistrators^become  ^PflJE^^'^'SlKmost'^  tKat 
to  assess  the  effectivwic^  of  mrth^^^^^^  ^^^l„^t  language 
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Standard  achievement  tests  are  available  in  subject  matter  fields 
and  need  to  be  used  more  widely,  with  noi-ms  for  hearing  students 
rather  than  cstablishmg  nonns  for  the  deaf.  Either  vou  understand 
arithmetic  concepts  or  you  don'O-to  establish  deaf  norms  is  a  "cop 
out.  Our  curriculum  should  redcct  the  deficits  we  diagnose  in  test- 
ing and  aim  specifically  at  reducing  them. 

Good  diagnostic  reading  tests  can  servo  two  purposes:  to  teach  us 
how  to  prevent  the  problems  that  persist  and  to  direct  remediation  of 
those  problems  that  are  not  prevented. 

Longitudinal  assessment  records  permit  staffing  on  a  continuum. 
'Ti"  1  M-l-  '"te''»ction  can  help  in  recognition  of  individual  assets 
and  liabilities  prior  to  decision  making  periods.  We  tend  to  program 
more  toward  remediation  of  weakness  than  to  emphasis  on  areas  of 
strength. 

Criteria  for  teaching  and  supervision  must  be  delineated.  We  tend 
to  back  away  from  judgement,  but  until  we  have  accepted  standards 
for  pcifonnance  we  will  have  no  quality  control  within  our  profes- 
sion. In  encct,  we  have  cantive  audiences.  Children  can't  chano-c 
tcachci-s  at  will  nor  can  teachers  change  administrators  nor  adminil- 
trators  teachers  Until  we  can  define  the  chai-acteristics  of  success  in 
teaching,  it  will  be  diflicult  for  iis  to  be  truly  elTective  in  prcparinc 
tcaclier.s  or  m  selecting  administiatoi-s.  Although  we  share  this  prob- 
lem Avith  .general  education,  we  are  not  thereby  e.\ciiscd  from  moving 
forward  m  finding  viable  solutions.  Our  professional  organization^ 
liave  joined  together  to  develop  standards  for  teacher  preparation 
pr^ranis,  i)erliai)s  we  can  proceed  now  to  performance  standards. 

We  are  assailed  from  all  sides  by  accountability.  We  have  always 
held  ourselves  responsible  for  our  students'  welfare  and  proo-ress 
01  the  computer,  we  are  asked  to  objectify  tins  re- 
sponsibility. Our  professional  associations  must  lead  the  way 

Tlie  task  of  educating  students  from  age  3  through  adulthood, 
ranging  from  hard  of  hearing  through  deaf,  some  of  whom  have  one 
or  rnore  added  disabilities  is  awesome.  With  a  small  population,  we 
try  to  cover  all  of  the  subjects  offered  by  comprehensive  programs  of 
general  education  m  addition  to  the  development  of  lano-uaotj  and 
communication  skills.  If  we  are  to  reach  the  goal  of  educating  our 
students  to  their  potential,  how  we  apply  learning  theory  must  be 
derived  from  hard  facts  about  the  learning  styles  of  the  deaf  which 
we  have  not  accumulated  to  date.  Funds  must  be  set  aside  both  fed- 
erally and  locally  to  explore  objectively  the  learning  modes  that  ap- 
pear to  be  most  effective  and  to  disseminate  learning  materials  The 
rcsoni-ces  of  Captioned  Films,  the  National  Media  Center  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Ilijudicapped  arc  available  and  are 
being  used  now  for  professional  development.  The  enormous  expendi- 
tures made  for  the  six-x-ial  institutions :  Gallaiidct,  the  Xational  Tecli- 
nical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Kendall  Demonstration  School,  will  be  watched  closely  bv 
the  profession  to  assure  that  benefits  ai-e  derived  for  the  deaf  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  at  all  levels.  Research  projects  must  be 
designed  specifically  to  develop  standards  for  assessment  and  ways 
of  evaluating  the  cognitive  skills  and  knowledges  of  the  deaf,  ^- 
pecially  m  language  related  areas.  In  short,  the  time  is  now  for  ns 
to  take  the  long  hard  look  at  where  we  are,  where  we  want  to  be  and 
how  we  are  going  to  get  there. 
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GALLAUDET  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF—A  PUBLIC  DAY 
SCHOOL  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Lewis  B.  Wahl,  M.A.,  M.S.,  :^r.  Ed.,  Principal, 
Gallaudet  School  for  the  Deaf 

The  thrust  and  content  of  this  paper  is  a  reflection  of  the  author's 
role  as  adniinisti-ator  of  a  day  school  program  during  the  past  decade. 
The  appraaches  to  altenitions  in  tliose  areas  of  the  ongoing  offerings 
of  the  school,  academic  and  co-ciirricnlar,  are  recorded  ni  view  of 
tlio  100+  student  population  being  sermU  the  high  qnalitv  of  the 
professional  teaching  faculty,  and  as  a  potential  source  of  adaptation 
within  the  reader  s  program. 

Selected  phases  of  the  Gallaudet  Scliool  strnctm-e  are  herein  stated 
ill  view  of  the  apparent  notorious  traditional  weaknesses  in  many  of 
our  day  educational  programs  for  tlie  acoustically  handicapped.  The 
attacks  on  our  problems  at  the  Gallaudet  School*  were  nndei-taken  in 
the  perepective  of  the  salient  fact  of  a  student  population  with  a 
mean  intelligence  quotient  ranging  from  SO-S-l  pomts  during  the 
decade.  Those  day  programs  possessing  a  more  normal  bell-curve  of 
intellectual  distribution,  permits  a  more  traditional  approach  to  the 
education  of  the  hearing  impaired. 

The  Gallaudet  Scliool  and  the  i>rofessioual  staff  have  geared  its 
innovative  procedures  to  the  gamut  of  multihandicapping  conditions 
evident  in  the  majority  of  its  student  population. 

Systcmahc  STRccruiuxG  or  SEQUExn.vT.  L.VXGUAGK  Airrs  asd  Ixdi- 

VIDUAUZED  SlUDKXT  EVALU.VTION'S 

Following  the  adaptation  of  the  basic  Language  Arts  Curriculums, 
it  became  apparent  there  exist<?d  a  need  for  an  orderly  progression  of 
individualized  student  evaluations  on  a  continuum  basis. •  Therefore, 
we  set  out  to  develop  a  systematic  set  of  curriculum  related  forms  to 
function  in  the  two  specific  areas : 

(1)  To  permit  the  classroom  teacher  to  exercise  an  exacting  ap- 
proach to  what  she  is  to  teach,  when  she  is  to  present  the  sequential 
materials,  and  to  base  her  daily  teachings  upon  each  child's  past 
cumulative  evaluation  records. 

(2)  To  permit  the  supervising  tcacher-in-charge  to  evaluate  each 
individiial  student  at  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Departmental 
levels  biannually  and  to  develop  the  inservice  continuity  from  one 


This  approadi  has  permitted  tlie  following  operations  to  become 
significantly  functional: 

First,  an  esprit  de  corps  developed  amon<j  the  instructional  faculty. 
Each  teacher  has  access  and  knowledge  of  the  specific  attainments  and 
deficiencies  of  their  now  students  commencing  at  the  initial  stages  o'f 
each  school  year,  thus  alleviating  the  former  tumblmg  which  occun^ed 
yearly.  The  student  evaluations  arc  detailed  sufficiently  in  the  realm 
of  basic  communication  skills  to  formulate  precise  judgments  on  each 
cliild  and  thereby  aid  in  student  placements  within  the  total  structure 
of  the  program. 
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This  innovation  has  proven  to  be  of  rather  striking  significance  in 
the  each^r  to  t^Sier  prog^^  counseling  and  reporting  with 
pireiS^  and  hi  Z  referral  lervices'of  students  to  other  agencies  and 
schools  for  the  deaf. 

A  Word  ok  Pupil  Profiijs  and  KEPonriKG  to  Parents 

In  recent  years  our  parents  have  become  more  sophisticated  and 
int^lectuall/  c^^^^       in  regard  to  the  data  acquired  on  their 

WeTa?J&trd  a  frank  and  systematic  procedure  for  reporting 
to  parents  Pupilprofiles  are  enclosed  wit\the  qHarterly  Pupil 
Prnm-P«  Reoorte  at  mid-year  and  again  at  the  termination  of  the 

^;?S"^*asr^  ailtS 

W  mven  to  the  parent  an  honest  and  factual  profile.  There  is  an 

na^inte  hrtLtJlUf  ff^^^       is  functioning  at  an  unrealistic 

A  Second  feature  of  reporting  which  has  been  gratefully  re<^ived  by 
Asecona  iwcure  oi  i^^  all  standardized  achievement  test  scores 

SrXtt  M  P^JS"lteport  of  the  school  sfsion  This  P")ceduS 
TdS  a  tS  dimSi  for parental  appraisal  of  their  chUd's  total 
school  attainments. 

Daily  Classroom  Supervision— Imperative  to  Success 
One  of  thr  notorious  weaknesses  of  many  dav  programs  has  been 

Sois  c!aS?Sm  iSming  eJviromnent  must  have  contmmty.mser vice 
'^d^nrSi^ns  fof  the  newer  fagdty  m^J^^^^  ^^^rfetlig 
pupil  evaluative  measures  beyond  the  traditional  lormai  M»i-mb 

"'^e'S'volvement  of  the  supervising  teacher-in-charge  is  the  key  to 
L^rSrPL  of  the  intraclass  activities.  The  orderly  and  sys- 
S  prSi^^oS'of  Jhfc'S^^^^    milieu  is  dependent  upon  the 

^«lSu»S?p^^^^^^^^  this  addition  several 

yelS  aS>  A;r4^  o/creativity  and  developmental  programming 
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for  our  children  with  the  follow-up  on  a  consistent  basis,  can  be 
traced  to  the  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  know-how  of  our  full- 
time  teacher-in-charge. 

The  administrator  establishes  and  executes  policy,  instigates  inno- 
vative pro-am  change,  selects  personnel  best  suited  for  the  tasks 
under  consideration,  and  a  multitude  of  public  relations  and  school 
related  functions.  Yet  the  fact  remains,  if  optimal  intramural  learn- 
ing conditions  are  to  exist  for  our  children,  it  will  only  be  accom- 
plished through  adequate  day  to  day  supervision  by  personnel  dedi- 
cated and  charged  with  this  single  responsibility, 

The  State  op  G^vllaudet  —  Highlights  of  a  Decade,  1960-70 

During  the  decade,  1960-1970,  the  Gallaudet  School  for  the  Deaf 
embodied  the  foUowinff  chan^: 

1.  The  student  population  mcreased  from  78  students  to  a  peak  in 
1967  of  112  full  time  students.  The  decade  ended  with  an  enrollment 
of  101  children, 

2.  The  instructional  faculty  increased  to  18  members. 

3.  A  formal  Physical  Education  program  was  instigated. 

4.  Teachers  applying  for  positions  at  Gallaudet  became  available 
for  vacated  or  newly  created  positions  in  excess  of  our  needs, 

5.  Grants  and  fundings  in  excess  of  $50,000,00  were  secured  for 
the  following: 

(a)  Two  faculty  members  to  execute  the  program  for  the 
Multihandicapped  Deaf  of  Gallaudet 

(b)  The  first  Gallaudet  Summer  School  was  operational  for 
one-half  of  the  total  enrollment  (1969), 

(c)  Wireless  auditory  training  systems  (EFI)  became  a  reality 
in  the  classrooms.  ,  .      •  j 

6.  Classrooms  were  equipped  with  audio-visual  teaching  aids,  over- 
head projectors,  screens,  filmstrip  projectors.  Teachers  had  access  to 
opaque  projectors,  EFI  flashcard  readers,  controlled  reader  materials, 
microprojectors,  televisions^  radios,  8mm  Technical  Sound  Cartridge 
projectors  and  accompanying  language  instructional  films,  and  a 
massive  variety  of  teachmg  materials  provided  through  Federal, 
State  and  local  allocations. 

7.  A  dormant  gymnasium  dressing  room  was  converted  to  a 
Materials  Center  and  oflSce  conference  room.  ^ 

8.  The  Gallaudet  students  were  included  in  a  new  lunchroom  en- 
vironment in  the  newly  constructed  Work  Study  Hiffh  School. 

9.  Teachers'  salaries  almost  doubled  durmg  the  decade.  The  aver- 
age salarv  for  the  Gallaudet  teaching  faculty  in  September,  1970, 
was  $10,600.00.  The  beginnmg  salary  for  the  A.B.  diegree  at  the  end 
of  the  decade,  was  the  maximum  salary  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 

10.  The  average  student  performance  intelligence  quotient  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  the  second  half  of  the  decade,  ranging  from 
80-84. 

11.  An  all  male  class  was  programed  into  Homemaking  (1970). 

12.  An  Exploratory  Activity  proOTam  was  initiated  (1970)  on  a 
total  school  basis,  five  periods  per  week.  ,  /  or>x 

13.  The  annual  student  Christmas  program  was  replaced  (1960) 
by  less  time  consuming  evening  programs  for  parents. 
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}i'     M^^^  ^'^'^  otfering  for  the  older  girls  was  a  reality. 

10.  A  full  time  supervising  teacher-in-charge  was  desifniated  to 
exert  Icadci-ship  m  the  daily  academic  teaching  Sctivities  ^ 
^.^iJi  •  '-""^  student  language  arts  tutorial  instnictore  and  in- 
SeuSSr^^^  -trascloofbasis  for  new  teachei.  to  Gallaudet. 

17.  The  Kindergarten  classes  (we  went  from  one  to  three  Ks 
classes)  were  combined  mto  a  two  teacher  team  approach:  ore  teaclT- 
ug  station  for  group  leari.mg  functions  and  a  second  locXn  fo, 
mdn  ic  ualized  student  tutoring  on  an  altematuig  daily  schedule. 

lb.  iiie  Advanced  Department  was  programed  into  a  class  rof-itin«r 
schedule,  permitting  teachers  to  speclalife  in  a  deSi^ed  c^rSim? 

19.  A  new  language  curriculum  guide  was  adopted.  SuDnlfcinent  irv 
cumcnlnin  guides  were  made  avai^le  to  each  teacher  ' 
Jnfi;„T' evaluation  measures  and  guidelines  were  developed 

n  the  basic  communication  skills  through  six  levels  of  Gallauiet 
riiinary  through  the  Intermediate  Departments.  "auuuaec, 

Ll.  Library  volumes  were  more  than  quintupled  during  the  decade. 

22.  A  lilmstnp  library  m  excess  of  1000  was  made  a\^ilable  and  a 
Filmstnp  Guide  debased  for  the  individual  teacher. 

20.  l  ie  proposal  to  indoctrinate  the  Gallaudet  faculty  and  staff  in 
the  application  of  the  Visible  English  (li..gei^pelling)\rp -oaSh  o 
supp k;,nont  the  pure  oral  methodologj-  was  approved.  A  projec  t  ^an? 

tin  ;  V'i^  «"cillarv  approach  ni  the  total  school  piogiam 

will  be  iiicoiporated,  September,  1971. 

21.  Gallaudet  served  as  a  piacticum  center  for  the  iiiteriishin  of 
teachers  m  training  from  St.  Louis  University  (Speech  Pa  liolo-?) 

TcU^K^idd^ST  PrJfissLs  Dt^?elopmeiii 

Act)   In  addition,  Iii^h  school  seniors  were  assigned  to  Gallaudet  to 

S3  clSdron.''"  '°      """"""^  program  for  cxccp- 

25.  One-half  of  the  faculty  had  earned  Master's  degrees.  Certilica- 
tion  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  is  a  requirement  for  ail 
Gflllaudet  teachers  appointed  in  subject  matter  areas.  (Accordiuir 
to  a  recent  survey  on  a  national  basis,  the  Gallaudet  School  for  tlif 
S?r„n./'r  f  most  comprehensive  requirements  for  securing  a  teach- 
uig  certificate  of  all  schools  surveyed.) 

reaUt/^*'  ^"^^  appointment  of  a  male  deaf  instructor  became  a 

tJLT^  Fontbonne  CoUege-St.  Joseph  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Sculty.  appointments  to  the  Gallaudet 

n  and  additions  were  completed  in  the  classrooms 

sdfool  lTf?""        buildmg  facility  to  enhance  various  fSres  of 

29.  The  decade  saw  many  of  our  graduates  and  former  students 
contmue  their  educations  m  regular  elementary  schools,  ro<mlar 
^^''r""  the  Deaf  and  other  Sds 

for  the  hearing  unpaired,  vocational  training  centers,  Gallaudet 
College,  the  National  Techmcal  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  ai^d  in  cxX 
tional  cases,  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  ^ 
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Discussion 

Among  topics  discussed  by  the  participants  and  the  audience  were 
the  following: 

(a)  The  need  for  medical  pereonncl  to  be  better  uiformed  about 
deafness,  its  educational  imphcatious  and  the  need  for  appropriate 
early  refen*al  and  diagnosis. 

(b)  There  was  conjecture  that  the  day  schools  tended  to  be  move 
frequently  involved  with  oral  methods  than  total  communication. 

(c)  There  were  concerns  expressed  of  the  need  for  basic  guide- 
lines concerning  the  development  of  day  school  pro-ams.  It  was 
suggested  that  superintendents  of  existing  programs  for  the  deaf  of 
all  types  serve  as  consultants  and  advisors  thus  contributing  their 
expertise  so  that  the  growing  trend  towards  day  school  education 
would  be  a  positive  movement. 

(d)  After  some  discussion,  the  feeling  was  expi-csscd  that  day 
schools  be  encouraged  to  become  more  involved  hi  the  CAID  with 
increased  participation  in  the  Day  School  Section  of  each  convention 
rather  than  to  form  a  separate  organization  specifically  for  day 
school  programs.  It  was  felt  this  would  contribute  to  unity  whereas 
a  separate  org:anization  might  dissipate  our  strength.  Day  and  resi- 
dential schools,  oral  and  manual  should  work  together  for  the  com- 
mon interests  of  deaf  children. 

(e)  A  brief  discussion  took  place  concerning  the  availability  of 
Title  Yl  funds  to  public  day  schools.  The  paper  presented  by  Dr. 
Harrington  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  city  day  schools  wei-e  not 
<nittihg  federal  funds  comparable  to  the  Title  I  funds  being  received 
By  state-supported  schools.  There  also  seem  to  be  more  "strings"  at- 
tached in  Title  VI  procedures. 

(f)  The  special  problems  of  teacliei's  in  day  school  programs  were 
given  some  attention.  It  was  recognized  that  the  supervision  of  day 
programs,  especially  smaller  ones,  is  often  done  by  supervisory  per- 
sonnel with  geneml  educational  backgrounds  or  generalized  training 
in  exceptional  children  rather  than  specifically  with  the  hearing 
impaired.  Creative  solutions  to  this  circumstance  ai-e  needed. 

SUMM^VTY 

The  Day  School  Section  of  the  45th  Convention  of  American  In- 
structoi^s  of  the  Deaf  (1971)  ended  on  a  positive  note  with  the  group 
looking  towards  ffreater  cooperative  efforts  by  day  and  residential 
schools  in  the  achievement  of  an  improved  educational  program  for 
deaf  children.  Foreseen  is  a  broad  spectrum  of  educational  plans  and 
methodologies  which  will  insui-c  quality  education  and  effective  com- 
munication for  all  deaf  children  in  the  United  States. 

Po8t-Secondar>*  Programs 

10:30  a.m.^tOO  p.m.:  Post-Secondary  Programs — Lower  School  Auditorium; 
Chairman:  Robert  Lauritson,  X'rojoct  Coordinator,  Technical  Vocational  Pro- 
gram for  Deaf  Students,  St.  I'aul  Area  Technical  Vocational  Institute; 
Recorder:  Patrick  \V.  Duggan,  St  Paul  Technical-Vocational  Institute,  St 
Paul,  Minn. 

10:30  a.m.:  **A  National  Program  of  Continuing  Education  for  the  Dcafr  Dr. 
R.  Orin  Cornett,  Vice-President  for  Planning  and  PubUc  Service,  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C.;  "Low  {Under)  Aehieving  Deaf  People— Meeting 
TT-OCJ— 72  24 
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Kesearch  and  TralnlnB  Center  b7„coHot."  Patrick  W.  Duggan. 

San  Feranndo  Valley  Stat©  CoUege.  >ortnrio«e^^    ms-mi,"  Thomas  C. 

^^''T'l;/  JJnartm^^^^  Disorders.  Utah 

Clarlc.  Assistant  P"'essor.  Etepar  ment  or  ^o^^  Post-Secondary  ProgratM: 
State  L-nive«ity.  I^ogan.  Utah    ^^^J^^Z^tional  Institute,  and  Seattle 

Dclgado  ;^«"l?';,5°"f«'^V  nfrbert  Director.  Program  for  the 

community  College    Dr.  "eruen  «•  "Project  Doiwi— A  Loofc 

for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

Richard  Orin  Cornett,  Ph.  D.,  Gallaudet  College 
Ratiokale 

a  new  culture  throughout      J/f  .  „  ...  The  ghetto 

education,  ine  "'6'^  i  «fforinirs    Post  high  school 

veritable  smorgasbord  of  ^ducatujual  offer  ngs^ 

education  opportunities  W^'^J^^^^  there  is 

ing  education  are  available  to  the  deal. 

iThe  Introductory  and  including  sections  of  thU^^^  cSSl" 
itah^  oiper.  "Adult  Education  for  the  Deal— A  «*5!?!f %w J^ecti^     vhich  deecrtbe 
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Leaders  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  for  years  have  called  for 
continuing  education  for  the  deaf.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment 
that  adult  education  for  the  deaf  is  perhaps  more  neglected  than  any 
other  area  in  the  field.  The  Babbidge  report  recommended  in  196*5 
that  the  deaf  be  given  access  to  the  full  range  of  post  secondary 
and  adult  education  available  to  the  ^neral  population.  In  1967,  the 
National  Couferenee  on  the  Euuca^ion  of  the  Deaf  recommended 
enhanced  opportunities  in  colleges  and  iniivei-sities,  junior  colleges, 
technical  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  adult  education  programs. 
And,  in  1970,  the  Committee  on  the  Role  and  Function  of  Gallaudet 
('ollege  strongly  reconuuended  expansion  of  continuing  education 
efl'orts  at  Gallaudet. 

With  this  background,  the  College  requested  $128,000  for  a  small 
continuing  education  program  for  the  local  District  of  Columbia 
area  in  the  fiscal  year  197L  Whih  House-Senate  Conferees  deleted 
this  item  from  the  1971  budget,  they  requested  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
need  for  an  adult  education  program  for  deaf  persons,  the  level  of 
financing  necessary,  and  the  maiuier  in  which  such  a  program  might 
be  administei-ed.  Accordingly,  a  task  force  was  convened  by  DHEW 
and  submitted  its  final  report  with  recommendations  in  March,  1971. 
The  report  recommended  that  Gallaudet  Colle^  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  initiation  of  a  broadly  based  nationwide  program  of 
continuing  education  for  deaf  adults.  The  task  force  recommended 
that  this  effort  be  made  in  concert  with  programs,  in  other  institu- 
tions with  existing  and  developing  programs  of  continuing  education 
for  the  deaf.  Further,  it  will  provide  funding  for  parts  of  such 

{>rograms  in  other  institutions.  This  concept  was  strongly  endoi*sed 
)y  the  recently  convened  Board  of  Fellows  of  the  College. 


It  is  imperative  that  continuing  education  for  the  deaf  become  a 
reality  without  delay.  Delay  can  only  increase  the  probability  that 
the  deaf  adult  will  be  an  early  casualty  in  today's  rapidly  changing 
social  and  economic  environment.  Gallaudet  College  has  prepared 
and  submitted  a  request  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  in  the  1972 
fiscal  year  budget.  The  sum  of  $616,000  requested  represents  the 
additional  amount  necessary  for  the  first  year  of  the  five-year,  five 
million  dollar  program  recommended  by  the  DHEW  task  force  on 
adult  education.  In  the  eoui*se  of  its  development  and  oi)eration.  the 
program  created  as  a  result  of  the  initial  funding  will  develo]>  and 
offer  opportunities  such  as: 

1.  Model  coui'ses  for  college  credit  for  the  deaf  to  be  offered  in 
evening  and  weekend  programs. 

2.  Independent  stuo^— tutorial  sequences  for  off-campns  study. 

3.  Sununer  and  interim  semester  opportunities. 

4.  Educational  counselling  services. 

5.  Seminars  for  parents  of  the  hearing-impaired  and  for  deaf 
parents  of  hearing  cnildren. 

6.  Programs  designed  to  prepare  the  deaf  for  satisfactory  achieve- 
ment in  examination-for-credit  programs  (high  school  equivalency). 


Implementatiox 
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progm^    """^  ''°"-<^"^«t  tcchuological  ami  vocational  cdu«itio,ml 

1 1  e  program  will  .ndiulc.  also  the  .Ifsign  of  a  n"  „  £^0."  on  no  I 
c  ovdop.,u...ta.ul  training,  in  cooporation  with  tl  e  o   oi  Jo.  c  ? 
consortia  arranfrcnient.  The  ionff-ran.^.  obicTtivo  uill  ^»      ^  / 

■It'So  r'^f^'     -"^i»-!/«eion"oni^^  Jcaf  aS  f 

at  lie  banie  tunc,  to  ciiliaiice  tiio  quality  of  its  own  staJf  ' 
A  strong  conipoiu'iit  of  tiic  continuing  education  Dio/nani  over  H.o 

ancv  of  t  ie  l.rograin  as  rcdocted  in  coiii,>arisoM  ivsii i  s^Jm  oiTocti v  i" 
|1  .juit.lia hie  materials  prodiietioii,  stiulent  track!  "  ,  di  inete ,•' 
iMics  analysis,  and  cost  analysis,  to  mention  only  a  fi^v.  ^"'"''^tei- 

NuMnKits  oi-  Pi,oi.u:       Ki.tjcation.al  Lkvh.s  to  hk  Skiivkd 
In  1!)«9,  25  million,  or  slightly  less  than  20  percent  of  tlio  -.rl..!* 

\  If  11       •  «s  l>c'"j:  tleaf  or  severely  liard  of  liearln/r 

Although  a  similar  proportion  (approximately  ^0  pii^ent)  of  £ 
deaf  and  laid  of  hearing  population  may  l,c  it;ga  S  is  a  lonL 
range  goal  lie  program  as  projected  over  the  fi^tyca  p  eriod  .  f 
visions  reachmg  on  y  a  small  f  action  of  this  total  popi  latifn 

Over  the  fii-st  hve  years  the  program  will  hi  iidel  avuilablo 
on  y  thi-ongh  mass  media.  Its  cjfectiveness  will  be  gSest  in  th^ 
..ban  ait;as  where  more  than  GO  pe,.:ent  of  the  Lf  and  hard  of 
hearing  approximately  840,000)  Jjople  r.ro  coii^n trJtecr  T l  e  pa i?s 
of  the  plan  involving  the  use  of  mass  media  inclndi.ur  te  cv^Sm? 
newscasts,  special  television  educational  features,  a  d  Si  mate  -i  Us 
t'j:f'  "'^"^r' rongh  organisations  ami  his  t  o.Ts  m  d^ 
bo  expected  to  reach  30  percent  of  those  in  urban  aivas!  o,  appfei!' 
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iiintcly  «TO0.000  people.  The  mass  modia  features  of  the  ])rograin 
should  reach  all  levels  among  the  deaf  and  their  families  with  essen- 
tially equal  ertectiveiiess. 

At  the  ciul  of  five  years,  organized  courses  and  iiou-credit  prorrrnm? 
ini«^ht  be  expedited  to  reach  between  0.0  percent  and  l.J)  percent  of 
the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  popul.ition.  The  staff  and  ivsom-srs 
envisioned  for  the  prograin  would  make  it  possible,  however,  to 
accoinuiodate  only  between  1.000  and  2,000  deaf  persons  in  formal 
I'our.ses.  With  sul1iciei»t  resourses,  the  progiain  could  be  expanded 
to  serve  as  many  as  7,000  to  14.000  pereous. 

IW-ausc  of  tlie  greater  availability  of  materials  and  methods  for 
the  high  school  and  college  levels'  the  program  will  ho  directed 
largely  toward  these  levels  in  its  initial  stages.  Because  m(uv  time  is 
require(l  to  ])roduce  materials  and  methods  that  are  effeetiv<»  for 
continuing  education  of  the  deaf  at  the  lower  levels  of  academic 
achievement,  e.g.  adult  basic  education  and  literacy  training,  partici- 
pation in  formal  courses  will  be  somewhat  limited  in  these  fields 
at  the  rttart.  By  the  end  of  the  five-year  period,  participation  at  the 
level  of  adult  basic  cdut»ation  and 'social  and  cultiu'al  enriehment 
should  outstrip  the  enrollment  at  the  higher  levels  simplv  hecau.-c 
the  luimber  of  deaf  pei*sons  needing  this  level  of  instruction  is  numeri- 
cally greater.  (For  example,  58.7  percent  of  tlie  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  po])ulation  luivc  completed  less  than  nine  yeai*s  of  schooling.) 

CoxcLrsiox 

Contiuuing  education  programs  arc  widely  available  to  the  g(»iu»rnl 
public.  Wiy  cannot  deaf  adults  use  what  \s  already*  available  if  The 
deaf  adult  cannot  use  most  existing  adult  cducatmn  offerings  I'or 
tlu»  same  reason  the  deaf  child  cannot  use  the  services  provided  the 
hearing  child  in  the  public  high  school.  His  social  and  coinnuinica- 
tive  isolation  pui*sucs  him  throu|rhout  all  of  life.  Without  unique 
offering  tailorod  to  his  needs  or  without  special  provision  being  made 
for  bridging  the  communications  gap,  presenting  the  deaf  adult 
with  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  most  adult  education  programs 
is  a  meaningless  gesture. 

The  need  for  continuing  education  of  the  deaf  is  inescapable.  The 
problems  are  monumental.  Obviously,  it  is  an  impossible  task  to 
l)mvidc  the  deaf  adult  with  all  he  was  denied  as  a  child.  The  enormity 
of  the  job  to  be  done,  however,  docs  not  relieve  one  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  doing  something.  The  situation  might  he  likened  to  trying 
to  row  upstream  in  a  rushing  river  —  the  roiiscqueiuvs  of  doing 
nothing  are  far  worse  than  the  results  of  rowing,  however  dillieult  that 
iiuiy  he* 

(lallaiidct  College  has  a  responsibility  to  the  deaf  coiunuinity 
beyond  its  time-honorcd  mission  of  lil)eral  arts  education  for  deaf 
youth.  That  which  has  been  learned  in  the  educational  proces*;  at 
the  College  must  be  translated  into  educational  programs  for  the 
larger  deaf  community.  The  commitment  to  the  training  of  deaf 
childivn  is  highly  visible  in  the  preschool  program,  the  Keiulall 
SchooL  and  the  Model  Secondarj*  School  for  the  Deaf.  A  program 
of  adult  education  is  the  logical  capstone  in  a  developinor  prograin  of 
lifetinuj  learning  for  the  deaf  sponsored  by  Gallaudet  College. 
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those  of  you  ^^^l  h^^  ZSl^V'^^^^^^^^  ^  ""^  - 

the  problems  and  needs  of  this  „mSn  I.  '  '''"^  ^^J^'"  "f 
under  achieving  deaf  peoDle"  i«  ^f^'  f^"""  '''ow  or 

;  escribing  somf  i(lcntiRTrel/„',  "5'?     ^        ^egin  hy 

then  discuss  their  needs  brioflv   Ti.n     "      ^''''^^  I»0P>''-  I  will 
however,  will  deal  wXuctSf  it„tS'  ''"^  l>'U>c' 

achieving  denf  people  stntegies  for  nioetii.g  the  newls  of  low 

.,   r4«--vin&  or  under  nohievin,  is  „ 

mndicnpped,  .severely  CdicnpS  sJ?i„^H  ^^'T'  '"'''^  """'tiplj 
terms.  A  Steering  Cbinn.it  eoEKSiSt^^^^^iji^  °'' "thcT- 

conclusion  that  "low  («„der)  JdSj  ?5'  ^ ^^'^  t>'c 
I  agree.  "We  arc  here  concern  ^^  "^  '""st  appropriate,  and 

cantly  below  their  JoteSiaT  1  ho  '^T'**  who  a'chi'eve  sigS 
f.imctioning,  learning  T,  I  „n^"f  "^^  ,""^'1^.      <*omniiinication,  „1 

ticnely  wo:ik-  in  one  or  inr^l,  t|.n  X  .  f"."ctionin.r.  l,„t  ,,. 

m  educational  and  vocatbLTa  Js  "  "<^^'i<"vement 

prnsp  the  meaning  of  this  statimonV  '"""^  clearly 

!"  .voiir  school  who  conld      seJm Tn       lecalling  the  deaf  childrei. 
.0.-  pmblems  that  they      «  ,3i\o  n '^^^^^^  ''^''^  l«">'"v 

Thesc  children  drift  throSd  sdfoS  ri  ^;;^^^^^^    "  «t..dies. 
age  or  dropping  ontahey7r?  Mf„M?  """,?/tcr  leaving  because  of 
•ogional  vocatronal  pSSs  o,  "    '''l?''^^'      Gallandet,  XTID 
.onnl  nro.;mn,.  r?V«<^eonda.y  educi- 

'■neinpUnble.  They^emaiif  on  IhPf '  '"""'i  J"''?  tl'CV  may  be 
so-cal)ed  hearing  world  aid  ?,  ffc  ?  "f  ^  ^"'''•^tJ''  ''"th  ii,  the 
nuiltipledisabilities:  e   n.r^^^  comnumity.  .Afanv  h,  "c 

deafne.ss..  They  are  seve  tndi  antf  „^^^^^^  di.sabn5ty  oth6r  En' 
ow  achievers.  Because  mist  1.„,  f^^  consequent  y  thev  are 

jnte  ligence,  and  yet  «SieT.t  a  ow  Cel  ^f''■"'^'''''  "">' 
m  Uie  true  sense  of  the  word  '  "nder-acf.ievers 

fe'^«'!^3?a?firth^^^^^^^  of  deaf  school 

SRS  Steering  ComniitteeoraXmcs  firil.  c'"''*'''^  ach  evei^.  The 
each  year  appro.xinmtcly  2,000  delf  Siool  tl  ^'""P*  ^''"t 
the  nnder-emnloved  m-  i.n„«,. ,  "\=enool  leavei-s  enter  the  ranks  of 
post-secondorf  t?aini.°ff  S  n?^/'=  'V,'^  ^1  ""t  qualify  fo  „i?y 
vocational  rel.abilita  f.f 'fo'  S^n"  ^'"'oS 
unpublished  study  done  in "oK^^^  his  contention,  an 

leanng  sc  ected  schools  for  the  d^af  ?hat  Jhl"^  V^^.^'^^  ^^'-d^-'s 
on  to  post-secondary  traininV  'rll  ""^^  ^0  percent  went 
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A  number  of  schools  for  deaf  children  nnd  youth  are  actively 
attempting  to  develop  and  expand  meaningful  programs  for  low 
achievoi*s.  But,  the  number  of  school  leavei-s  who  are  still  severely 
handicapped  and  cannot  qualify  for  existing  post-secondary  programs 
can  only  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  enough  is  not  being  done  to 
help  these  children  during  their  school  years.  The  absence  of  post- 
secondary  programs  for  them  leaves  no  doubt  that  we  are  doing 


In  tlie  1970'S  education  and  rehabilitation  workei-s  with  deaf 
people  will  need  to  become  involved  with  developinc  appropriate 
programs  for  low  (under)  achieving  deaf  people.  Their  numbers 
ai-o  increasing  at  all  levels  of  the  ago  ladder.  Our  choice  is  clear — 
either  act  now,  or  face  tlie  questions  that  will  be  forthcoming  from 
parents,  government  agencies,  and  others  on  why  nothing  is  being 
done  for  approximately  50  percent  of  the  deaf  population. 


There  is  cunt?ntly  a  bill  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
inti-oduced  in  March  of  1J)71  by  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D).  Ark.,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  reponal  (comprehensive  rehabilit,*;- 
tion  centei-s  for  low  (under)  achievnig  deaf  i>eoplc.  If  enacted,  this 
bill  will  make  possible  fitie-standinp  centers  offering  to  low  achiev- 
ing deaf  people  quality  sernces  ni  the  areas  of  vocational  and 
psychological  diagnosis,  medical  trainin'j,  recreation  and  physical 
education,  residential  and  independent  living,  and  job  placement.  Re- 
search and  prepamtion  of  personnel  to  work  with  low  (under) 
achievers  will  be  made  possible  through  these  oentei-s,  and  each  will 
have  an  instructional  media  development  component. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the.^c  regional  renters  will  attempt  to 
be  for  low  achicvei-s  what  Gallaudet  and  XTID  are  for  deaf  people 
who  achieve  at  a  higher  level. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Mills  Is  known  as  II.R.  5G10.  It  needs 
the  support  of  all  of  us,  so  I  encourage  you  to  voice  your  support 
to  vour  representatives  in  AVashington,  D.C, 

t  am  confident  that  these  regional  centei-s  will  meet  the  needs  of 
low  (under)  achieving  deaf  people  at  the  post-secondary  leye!.  How- 
ever, it  is  critical  that  we  also  be  concerned  about  low  achiever^•  and 
potential  low  achievei-s  during  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
years.  We  can  prevent  manj'  cases  of  low  acnievement  and  increase 
the  level  of  achievement  of  othere  through  appropiiate  educational 
programs.  For  this  reason  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  of  the  TJ,S,  Office  of  Education,  and 
appropriate  univei-sitj'  teacher  training  progi-ams  should  all  mount 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  low  (under)  achieving  deaf  children  and 
youth.  There  are  weaknesses  in  onr  educational  system  that  result 
in  our  failure  to  do  more  for  these  childi-en  and  only  a  large  scale 
attempt  to  strengthen  educational  programs  will  result  \n  the  changes 
that  must  be  made.  Let  me  list  briefly  the  progress  that  would  re- 
duce tlie  incidence  of  low  achievement  in  deaf  children : 

1,  More  pre-school  programs  for  deaf  children ; 

2.  More  progmms  to  give  parents  guidance  concerning  their  deaf 
children ; 
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•Stmii^ror  rosidciKc  livinp  pro^riniMs  for  doaf  rliildron  of  all  i^ps 

and  i!^:^::!X;:'u;:^r''°" 

T).  More  te:icli(>r.s  wlio  upsooiato  with  deaf  adiilt*;  and  wlm  iin,l,.r 
•stand  the  world  tl.o  doaf  child  will  cnt.r  as  an  ad„lt  • 

(..  Mron;r(.r  coims«.lin;,'  and  irnidaiu  o  projrranus  at  all  lovols- 

I..vi5T"n.h"^isabiliH^^^^  P^^S™™^ 

oo'umllliraUoi  sffi; '"''  '''^^^        ""'^"-^  '"-^"l 
As  voii  can  S.K'  a  {rrcat  deal  needs  to  he  done  for  the  low  achiovin.r 
deaf  person.  However,  in  rehahilitation  we  have  seen  c      affe  'a"? 
of  he  dcmf  pei-son  who  has  been  ielefnited  to  life  as  a  chronic  Vow 

tfiani  io    the  deaf.  AAc  have  every  reason  to  seek  clnin-e  when 

«l;rp4-Lb'r'"' -ioren.;;hU'"oj 

ChVc.!r5'Ti'  '""f"'-"  <-<.nference  held  in 

,lo,f  T-li    •  f-oinmonted:  "Multiply  Jmndicanncd 

do  f  clu  dren  represent  the  n.ost  talke.l-ahont,  least  iM:te,U„prpmb 
\Z\  i  •  (Irafnoss  today.   Evidence  of  this  a  e  fi  r,„,s 

"ru  rt;'  f'l'^'r'  '"T  ^''^''^''-''^^  •■''•"'I'f"!  into  educational  pro 
^lainb  for  (he.  deaf  or  else  are  dropped  out  at  or  before  Ifi  yenrs  of 

It  has  been  four  yeai-s  since  Dr.  Vernon  nmde  this  statement  but 
e  ev,,lence  sup.sts  we  In.ve  yet  to  n.ake  sifrnin<.ant  jrai  s  „  o  r 

Hlncatmnal,  and  rehalMlitation  pro-rams  follow  aclHovin.'  dJaf 
jeople.  It  IS  my  ho|H.,  and  I  an.  .sure  many  of  you  share  it  th-it  in 

the  year  IftSO  we  can  look  back  upon  the  flecacfe  of  thri07.Vs  s' 
<  en  era  m  the  developn.ent  and  in.plementation  of  programs 

for  low  aduevnifc'deaf  |Kople  of  all  aju:es.  ■<»„■. "us 

THE  INTERPRETER-AN  INTEGRAL  PERSON  IN 
INTEGRATED  EDUCATION 

bt,  1  uul  Technical  Vocational  Institute 

nr J™  n '^i^fi"i  °!  ^a""  TcMshnical  Vocational  Institntc  is  to 

prepare  qualified  students  for  entrance  into  a  career.  School  person- 
nel ai-c  servants  of  that,  ^roal-to  prepare  students  for  work  Si 

S  ;=  ?  T^?  program.  Every  person  on  the  deaf  program 

fn  In  ".\™P°''t""t  ''crvant  to  assist  qualified  deaf  students  for 
^Je^r^nil  nV^c  ^"'J^p'^^/  Tl'c  means  to  attaining  the 

characteristics  of  the  student  himself  (attitude,  apti- 
tude, interest,  and  abilities  acquired  from  prior  educational  program) 
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2.  Sigiiificaiit  "other"  people  (parents,  other  students,  teachci-s, 
friends,  interpretei-s,  secixitarics,  note-talcei-s,  counselors  and 
adniinistratoi's) 

3.  Facilities  (buildinjr,  lociition  and  traininjr  equipment) 

-I.  Kniployiuent  opportunities  (cxistiMit  realistic  joh  i)ossibilities 
commensurate  with  the  traininpr  program). 

Every  variable  is  worthy  of  studv  in  itself  to  liiul  the  total  answer 
of  meeting  basic  educational  needs'  of  students.  There  is  a  complex 
system  of  combinations  that  are  intordei)eiKlent  on  eacli  other  to 
achieve  total  succc:?s.  lioth  the  tragedy  and  the  beauty  of  sucli  a  sy^•- 
tem  IS  the  intricacy. 

Failure  in  any'  part  of  the  system  contributes  to  possible  total 
failure  of  a  career  goal  for  tlie  student.  An  optimal  career  choice  can 
be  achieved,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
student  himself,  other  "significant'  people,  and  facilities.  Obviously, 
thei-o  are  iiuliyidiial  degrees  of  diircrcnce  in  each  of  the  working 
relationships  which  will  contribute  to  the  overall  success  or  faihiix;  of 
the  cai-cer  choice  outcomes.  Basically,  this  means  tliat  any  progmms 
of  career  development  can  only  Ik;  as  good  as  the  weakest  pei-son  or 
facility  involved  in  obtaining  a  cni-eer  *:roal. 

One  of  the  critical  variables  in  the  (leaf  education  program  at  TVI 
that  will  dctermino  an  optimal  vocational  goal  for  a  particular 
student  is  the  interpreter.  In  the  subgroup  of  other  "significant"  peo- 
ple, I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  role  of  the  interpreter  in  a  Technical 
Vocational  Training  Program  as  it  exists  at  TVI. 
.,T'*^  VV^^l^^*^^*^^*  is  bound  in  witli  the  action  in  the  age  of  account:i- 
bility.  The  interpreters  have  a  verv  defined  i-csponsibility  for  assist- 
ing the  student  achieve  a  career  goal  at  TVI.  The  TVI  interpreter 
haudlmok  reads:  -'Your  primary  itjsponsibility  as  an  Interpreter  at 
IVl  IS  to  relate  everytliing  the  Instructor  says  to  the  class.  It  is 
preferable  that  you  translate,  using  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the 
Instructor  verbatim.  In  certain  situations,  you  will  have  to  intcvpvef, 
departing  from  the  exact  words  of  the  Iiistructor,  by  deliniiig  and 
explaining  what  the  Instructor  is  saying.  Interpreting  shonUrin  no 
way  lessen  the  Instructor's  exact  meaning.  The  student  is  entitled  to 
'hear"  everything  being  said,  and  nothing  5s  to  be  deleted  by  the 
Interpreter."  ^ 

Tliere  are  more  than  semantics  involved  hero  in  the  woi-ds  "tnius- 
lating"  and  "interpreting."  However,  the  essential  sentence  defining 
the  ultimate  responsibility  and  desired  outcome  for  the  interpreter  is 
The  student  is  entitled  to  *hear-  eveiythiiig  being  said,  and  nothin^r 
IS  to  be  deleted  by  the  interpreter." 

Tlic  manual  continues  in  the  second  paragraph:  "It  is  desirable 
that  Interpreters  haye  knowledge  of  areas  that  they  are  responsible 
for,  but  do  not  neglect  interpreting  in  order  to  tutor  a  student* 
rutoring  IS  made  available  during  study  time  or  outside  of  class 
tune." 

This  further  emphasizes  and  clarifies  the  role  of  the  interpreter. 
There  is  a  need  for  the  interpreter  to  be  fiexible,  to  provide  special- 
ized services  m  any  training  area,  yet  recognizing  that  interpreting 
IS  not  the  same  as  tutoring.  Interpreting  is  a  continuous  activity 
rather  than  a  special  interruption  of  a  classroom  lecture  or  shop 


TVI  who  are  qualified  to  hiMr  „i^'^°'"n  ov  many  interpreters  at 
sponsibilities.   hTfs  i^as^Sle^.W  interpSting  re- 

setting are  very  rcsnonsiblofnrmS  ^"«'j.J"terpreters  at  the  TVI 
of  the^oui^cs  thatffiyl^Sc^nri^^  "JliS^  cVten{ 

saying  that  intorpi^tors,  iTve         l-nm??  T'''".^^^    "S»'"'  is  not 
which  they  interpret  due  to  «^  flexibm^^^^^^^^^^  '"'^"^ 
However,  we  have  found  that  SDeciftflnnif  ?^  cl«ss  programming, 
veiy  lielpful  in  assisting  the  sLiErfn^r  '^  *  ^^'^  Ts 

Four  different  examflS  of  "nt^^^^^^^^ 
"home  movie"  that  I  p  an  to  »S  ,??„  "  f  ^        'l™  Pi-esented  in  a 
will  see  the  variety  of  dnti^  o?fo  ,r      'J^^^' •  ^"  "lis  movie  you 
school.  The  first  mterpS  that  v^,  iii^'       "'f^'-P'-etera  in  the 
dcnf  relatives  and  is  ^  Sh^^sS^  ^ovie  has  no 

TVLshe  has  been  re.spo«siWe^fofT£is^;,,P""".S  ^''^'K  "i''"^^ 
Major.  The  ratio  of  one  interpreter  for  fo  fn^i  'I'  f  ^<^^apI»c  Aits 
out  sncccssfully  in  this  parSlar  prSm  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
for  this  which  include  •  Program,  l  Jiere  are  many  reasons 

2.-  intrtetelXS  \»  Z  '''^  ^^P'-  Arts, 
vocabulary  and  learn  he  pmS^^^^^  *<>  .quickly  pi^k  „„  Z 
for  people  working  i„  Graphic  A^te  ^  °*  "'^  *^»ti«» 
ouUeSr^tE^^^^^^  of  the  teachei.  for  working 

piK^^^^^^^^^^^  gXi?,^,^ ^  ^-'^  ^iV«J-ts  in  the 

interpreting  job.  The  mtemS  5°^  le^'bility  on  this  particular 
supportive  Vrviccs  for  Se  C  stu&t^  continuous  on-the-spoJ 
day.  The  interpreter  reportHhaf  Sro^^  '""s*  of 

classroom  work  for  the  Vfnrlnlo  q"al'ty  and  quant  ty  of  the 
and  responsibility  on  the  SntfS^  T'^'  P"'^''""'  '"iti««ve 
assists  i'n  the  de?elopm?St  of  th^  ffits  qh^T'  /"^^'-P'^tor 
course  content  is  similar  in  deSS^nf  d  L.Sf  ®  ''^'?  ^'^'^  *i^«* 

i>a^mXViaSii"gf„^cfi^^^^  TVI  student  who 

served  as  a  Student  InterpS   S  lf„«  n  ''"'^    ""^  time 

but  has  the  aptitude  for  ffipJetiS  brin^\*'"'^  '^'"^f' 
to  a  related  area  of  training  tCjrf.ttu,'^"'^^  her  specialized  skill 
mterpreter  in  the  Medi^lltrl"^^^^^^  ""^'^  "n 

work  with  up  to  2-3  studenf«  in  fi^^  AMistant  Program  and  could 
student  to  interpiSr  is  one  to  onf«?  f^^'^''^''^  V^-  The  ratio  if 
2-3  ratio  would  probabll  not  ho  nff  „f  •  ^  number  over  the 

this  class  and  iFSion  hf  « 
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experience  as  a  worker  in  the  data  processing  field.  Her  rcg)onsibili- 
ties  tend  to  be  more  general  tlian  m  the  MLA  program.  She  offers 
her  cxpeitise  in  areas  such  as  general  office  trauung,  but  can  also  act 
as  a  resource  person  to  explain  any  special  areas  for  which  she  may 
be  responsible.  .    .    i.  • 

All  the  inteiT)i-eters  have  acquired  specific  expertise  in  their  work 
in  TYJ  and  are  valuable  resources  for  assisting  students  to  explore 
various  majors  in  TVI.  Tliis  interpreter  also  may  be  called  upon  to 
do  a  variety  of  duties  such  as  interpreting  in  Highway  Technology 
or  any  area  where  she  does  not  have  specific  knowled^  but  has  the 
basic  intcrpi-etmg  abilities  to  be  able  to  translate  wliat  the  instructor 
is  providing  in  the  way  of  prtinent  information  for  the  student. 
Other  duties  may  include  helping  students  over  the  rough  spots  in 
job  interviews  and  for  the  first  few  days  on  the  job. 

In  the  fourth  film,  the  chief  interpreter  at  TVI  is  presented,  bhe 
has  deaf  parents.  Her  prior  emplojment  before  coming  into  TVI 
was  as  a  legal  secretary.  Her  expertise  in  organization,  her  maturity 
and  dealing  with  individual  instructors  and  leadership  to  fellow 
intcrpretei-s  marks  a  few  of  the  activities  for  which  she  is  responsible. 
In-service  training  by  use  of  video  tape  or  drill  practice  sessions  are 
part  of  her  routine  duties.  The  film  also  shows  her  ability  to  fill  in 
and  work  in  many  different  ai-eas  in  the  school  plus  her  use  of  a 
sense  of  humor  as  an  important  part  of  the  total  intcrpretmg  job. 
She  has  many  contacts  with  instructors  and  staff  during  the  day  and 
has  a  wide  variety  of  responsibilities  which  include  late  telephone 
calls  to  get  an  extra  interpreter,  planning  with  regular  instructors  in 
TVI  for  classroom  interpreting  needs  and  for  discussing  progress  of 
indi\adual  students.  She  also  interviews  prospective  interpreter 
applicants. 

All  the  interpreters  have  had  some  prior  work  experience  or  spe- 
cific training  before  coming  to  TVI  and  we  have  found  this  tobe 
helpful  in  generalizing  to  the  work  activity  of  the  program.  One 
half  of  the  interpreters  that  work  at  TVI  have  deaf  relatives  with 
over  one-third  of  the  total  group  of  interpreters  having  deaf  parents. 
Obviously  deaf  parents  or  relatives  are  not  necessarily  a  pre-requisite 
for  the  job  as  an  interpreter  at  TVI.  A  combination  of  people  who 
have  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  language  of  some  deaf  persons  along 
with  people  who  have  the  desire,  aptitude  and  interest  to  interpret 
compfiment  each  other  and  make  the  interpreting  staff  an  informa- 
tive and  Icnowledgeable  group. 

The  ratio  of  students  to  interpreter  averaged  about  one  interpreter 
to  four  students  every  hour  last  quarter.  There  are  variations  to  tlus 
whereby  there  is  one  interpreter  to  18  students  in  one  area  and  in 
another  area,  one  interpreter  to  one  student.  However,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  job  and  flexibility  demanded  of  the  interpreter,  this 
ratio  has  to  be  viewed  with  caution.  Particular  interpreter  service 
can  often  be  on  an  "on  call"  basis  (i.e.,  Instructor-;^"I  need  an  inter- 
preter all  morning  for  an  industnal  tour").  Basically,  there  is  no 
specific  way  to  anticipate  all  the  plans,  lectures  and  shop  activities 
of  the  180  regular  statf.     ,        .  ^        .         .     .        ^  ^. 

Another  consideration  of  TVI  interpretmg  services  is  the  fatigue 
factor.  In  our  experience  at  TVI,  we  have  found  that  the  individual 
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SKTnHr^n'V^'  ''?Sanli"g  fntigi.c  factors.  Tl.is  facto.-  is  cs- 

giiaffc  ni  tlic  Inst  one  oi-  two  ycni-s  Iinvc  a  cci  tnin  n,.mZ,  J^  i  ! 
periods  where  tl.c  fatigue  faolor  tuk os  o^xJ  1^  oSJa  ionstt 
.av«.any  r.gul  scientific  documentation  altl.ouSranJ'dcscHnti^^^ 
data  IS  wortlmlnic, until  fnrtlior  roscarcli  is  availahTo      ^  .f'°scupti\o 

and  f?„'f  Sr°'"^  n'°"tl""g  simultnneonsly  witi,  si-niinc 

and  hi  n^crspellin^r.  Reverse  interpret  njr  is  imnortant  fni  Vntnr?.„5 

ricipatioiiin  classroom  activities  by  tI.estndenT^  ^  P"'' 

As  pointed  out  in  the  seg:iuent,  of  film  regardin-r  the  cliicf  infor 

preter,  sui)erv,sioi,  of  interpreting  activities  provqd^  tl^' 'L'^  of 

JoTfindenT"''  '°  '"'"P'"^"  capabiFities'tr  JoTal'Sice' 

TIio  TVI  interpreter  manual  from  wliicli  I  previously  ouoted  U  n 
nroio.^'T''''""  *°  a  miuimum  set  of  expectations  fir  the  Tvi  .  er 
preter  In  niy  movie  review  of  tl,e  different  interpro  ere  at  TVI  a 
^Mvat  deal  of  fle.xibilitv  is  needed  to  be  effective  on  thSTob  The  inanu-.I 
contains  common  sense  guidelines  for  interpretere  in  assiSiS  .  „ 
dents  to  attain  optimal  vocational  ohjectiv£   One  LS'of  tt 

hnn  M  ?°  mcludcs  such  tliiuj^  as  not  assumingToIcs  otho? 

snVi  ibiHtioJ^^nt^^^^^  ".-ecognixing  the  student^  haTe  cer  in  ■ 

lesponsibilitics  for  tlieinselvcs  and  tlie  students  Iiavo  nareuts  friends 
counscloi-s  and  instnictore  wlio  also  work  witli  the  stiS  iJLS 
tl^ie  interpi-eter  alone    Interpreter  are  aware  tl.n  tl  ev  a  i  n^t  o1 

s  tL^£^rsrtS.r;g^  "^-^    - « ^«n?s^ 

Other  examples  of  specific  guidelines  include  • 

gr^ilid  "''^  interpreters  to  provide  unifom  back- 

1°  J^f^^'^'l^^^rawing  undue  attention  to  the  self, 
(c)  Strict  avoidance  of  gossiping  about  students. 
Jd)  Direction  regarding  claasroom  positioning  of  tlie  interpreter 
(e)  Proper  mechanics  of  signing,  fingcrspelling  and  moSE 

A u  appendix  of  the  Registry  of  Intorpretoi^  for  tl.o  Deaf  Code  of 

Ethics  IS  also  attached  to  tlie  TVI  interiretor  manual 

^.VoM^'S^'n?'!''"  '^^'^  consumer,  tlie  student,  is  the  person  who 
directly  benefits  from  access  to  an  interpreter.  In  rwMnse  to  a  e 
search  questionnaire  regarding  the  stildent's  felt  nS  for  Jotc-' 
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takers,  interpreters,  counscloi-s  tutore,  a  buddy,  or  no  special  needs— 
J8  percent  of  the  students  indicated  tiiat  they  wanted  interpreters. 
Tlie  consumer  has  snoken  and  wo  feel  that  tVl  has  responded  by 
Jiavinff  a  flexible  and  qualified  interpreting  staff  working  as  part  of 
the  wlioio  system  to  assist  qualified  students  attain  personal  satis- 
faction in  an  optimal  career  goal. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  FOR  DEAF  STUDENTS-AN 
INTEGRATED  APPROACH 

Thomas  A.  Mayt-s,  Pli.  D.,  Saii  Fpi  iiaiulo  Vallev  State  Collcc 
Xoi  thridgc,  (V.lif.         '  ^  • 

A  stoi-v  aiMH'arcd  iweiitly  in  Thne  Mafpiziiic  o.xi)ioriiig  tiic  present 
.status  of  colleges  and  imiveisitie.s  in  Ain<M-ic.a.  It  mcntiouod,  aiuoii" 
other  surprising  fact.s,  that  our  college  population  today  is  .'leatcT- 
than  the  population  of  Switzerland.  Switzerland,  according  to  Rand 
-MciNally,  ha.s  iieurly  mx  iniilion  people.  If  yon  have  ^km-ii  in  the 
education  business  long  enough  to  get  a  per.spoctivc  on'  ohaniru.  yon 
siinply  cannot  take  these  lignres  casually.  They  seem  monstrous, 
unbelievable. 

Another  set  of  .statistics,  i)ast5ed  on  to  ni(.  by  iMalcomb  Norwood, 
imiiit  out  that  as  recently  as  1940  only  40  percent  of  our  high  school 
l)0|)ulation  stayed  in  school  long  enough  to  graduate,  and  of  those 
who  gi-aduatcd  only  «  percent  went  on  to  college  and  iweived  di- 
plomas loday  roughly  75  percent  of  all  high  school  students  gradu- 
ate  and  the  ])ercentage  of  these  going  on  for  some  soil  of  nost- 
socoudary  training  goes  up  to  almost  percent. 

Some  people  are  inclined  to  view  this  growing  activity  in  oiir 
nations  brain  mills  as  a  matter  of  overi)ro(luctivity  bv  pointiu.'  out 
that  SO  percent  of  all  jobs  now  available  can  be  performed  with  no 
inore  preparation  than  is  offered  by  high  school  i)rograiiis  It  may 
be  iiioix'  realistic  to  conclude  however  that  the  current  sliortatre  of 
employment  for  people  with  college  degrees  is  a  temporary  one,  a 
.spell  that  will  pass,  because  over  tlm  year.s  the  demand  for'tininiiic 
III  empJoynient  has  followed  an  inclining  curve,  interrupted  by  ad- 
justineiits  in  the  job  market  and  by  periods  of  economic  recession. 

If  you  can  agree  that  wo  are  experiencing  a  healthy  growth  in 
higJier  education,  then  wo  can  consider  oiii-selves  fortunate  that 
education  of  the  deaf  has  not  been  hiding  behind  the  door  in  recent 
years.  1  he  very  fact  that  we  have  all  these  people  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss diflerent  aspects  of  po.stsecondary  educational  opi)ortiinitics  is 
evidence. of  growth  and  progi-css.  Moreover,  in  these  davs  of  em- 
pliasis  on-  individualized  and  personalized  iiistrnetion  it  would  seem 
timely  tljat  a  variety  of  educational  opportunities  should  be  made 
possible  for  the  deaf. 

One  of  the  upcroppings  has  been  a  broadening  approach  to  inte- 
grated education— or  rather  the  assimilation  of  deaf  students  with 
those  who  have  norinal  hearing,  making  use  of  existing  programs 
and  facilities  in  established  institutions  such  as  community  and  state 
colleges,  and  trade  and  technical  scliools.  Over  COO  deaf  students 
are  now  attending  NTID  and  the  three  regional  technical  schools. 
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More  are  in  locally  operated  community  and  junior  coUeires  in  a 
gl  owing  number  of  communities  tliroughout  the  country. 

This  appears  to  be  a  healthy  trend,  altliough  of  course  the  matter 
of  hearmg-impaired  students  attending  college  with  large  numbers 
of  hearing  students  IS  not  new.  Steve  Quigley  was  able  to  mither 
a  total  of  992  samples  for  his  1968  study  of  deaf  persons  inatric- 
uluting  m  re^lar  mstitutions  of  higher  education  not  offering  special 
support  semccs.  ^ 

Aviiat  is  new,  however,  is  that  we  are  now  going  into  intoiriated 
education  on  u  scale  sufficiently  large  enough  to  do  some  ovahiatinff. 
M  e  are  beginning  to  take  a  close  analytical  look  at  the  effects,  tlfo 
successes  and  failures  of  this  approach  and  from  our  findinirs  draw 
up  some  guidelines  for  improvement  of  services  and  goals 

San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  at  Northridge,  California,  is 
one  of  a  number  of  schools  making  headway  in  integrati»d  education 
for  the  deaf.  A  very  recent  study  carried  out  by  Lucille  Miller,  a 
member  of  our  staff  who  is  now  participating  "in  the  I^adei-ship 
1  raining  Program,  attempts  to  provide  some  insight  into  a  number 
Of  relevant  factors,  including  social  and  attitudinal  aspects  as  well 
as  academic  echiovement. 

To  best  understand  this  survey  it  would  be  helpful  to  fii-st  take  a 
look  at  the  college,  and  to  get  some  idea  of  its  general  makeup, 
programs  and  institutional  personality. 

Valley  State  is  a  liberal  arts  college,  like  Gallaiidet,  rather  than 
a  community  junior  college  or  technical  school.  It  is  one  of  19  in  a 
Cham  of  state  supported  colleges  in  California  and  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  around  23,000  students.  For  all  of  these  there  is  only  one 
colleffe.o^yned  dormitory.  The  bulk  of  the  students  are  comniutei^ 
who  live  m  the  general  area  of  the  campus,  in  the  northwest  section 
of  l^s  Angclbs.  Many  live  ii^  nearby  apartments.  Very  few,  in  fact 
less  than  one  percent,  come  from  out  of  state. 

Campus  life  contrasts  sharply  with  that  of  a  generation  ago  in 
that  there  IS  comparatively  little  organized  social  activity.  Of  the 
total  enrollment  of  227,000  in  California's  state  colleges/ a  full  60 
percent  are  transfei's  from  community  orjunior  colleges.  A  goodly 
number  of  students  have  parttime  jobs.  They  are  generally  sophis- 
ticated, serious  scholars.  A  "B"  average  is  required  for  admission, 
and  less  than  20  percent  of  the  freshmen  go  on  academic  probation 
after  the  first  semester. 

Another  notable  change  in  student  makeup  is  that  those  at  Valley 
btate  tend  to  switch  their  academic  majors  more  frequently  than  was 
the  pattern  in  the  past,  and  this  results  in  a  longer  stint  on  campus 
than'  the  usual  four  years.  College  administrators  view  this  as  a 
sign  of  maturing  judgement,  of  moving  away  from  the  areas  of 
their  parents  choosing  and  of  making  honest  assessments  of  their 
own  aptitudes,  potentialSf  and  interests. 
During  the  jpast  Spring  semester  there  were  62  hearing-impaired 
J    students  at  Valley  Stati.  Special  services  offered  to  them  were 
/     classroom  interpreting,  notetaking,  counseling,  and  a  small  amount 
of  tutoring.  There  may  be  any  number  from  one  to  seven  deaf 
students  in  a  classroom  of  25  or  30.  Mrs.  Miller  selected  31  deaf 
students  for  her  study,  omitting  those  who  were  attending  on  an 
intermittent  part-time  basis  which  precluded  their  sharing  the  ex- 
periences of  full-time  students.  Among  those  who  responded  to  the 
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survey  were  9  frcslimen,  4  sophomores,  S  juiiioi's  and  seniors  and  4 
graduate  students.  AH  had  a  bilateral  Iiearing  loss  in  the  severe 
to  profound  range  and  all  but  three  were  prelingiially  deaf.  Except 
for  seven  all  had  attended  another  college  before  enrolling  at  Valley 
State.  The  five  major  schools  at  the  college — Business  Administration 
and  Economics,,  Engineering,  Education,  Fine  Arts  and  Professional 
Studies,  and  Lettei*s  and  Science — drew  their  share  of  the  deaf 
students.  The  most  popular  area  was  that  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
Here  are  some  facts  drawn  from  the  survey : 

1.  Proximity  to  hearing  students  does  not  alone  strongly  change 
social  ])attcrns  of  students,  although  the  desire  is  there  for  increased 
socialization.  This  may  suggest  that  more  counseling  help  and 
organized  at^tivity  planning  arc  needed. 

2.  A  substantial  majority  of  the  students  found  that  Valley  State 
was  more  difficult  academically  than  they  had  anticipated.  But  in 
spite  of  this  majority — two-tllirds,  in  fact — stated  that  they  wci-e 
succeeding  in  meeting  the  challenge.  The  remainder  expressed  the 
feeling  that  they  were  losing  self  confidence. 

3.  The  majority  of  students  stated  that  for  success  in  an  inte* 
grated  liberal  arts  college  strong  language  management  and'  good 
study  habits  were  the  most  needed  qualifications. 

4.  Speech  and  lipreading  were  felt  not  to  be  important  to  most 
students  to  academic  achievement,  but  rather  considered  socially 
desirable  skills. 

5.  Boughly  two-thirds  of  the  students  stated  that  they  rclied 
mostly  on  the  interpreter  while  attending  classroom  lecturcs  and 
discussions.  The  remainder  were  divided  Between  hatching  the  in- 
structor and  reading  the  notetakcrs'  notes. 

6.  Nearly  all  the  students  indicated  a  strong  preference  for  the 
concept  of  an  integrated  college  program  with  support  services.  A 
minority  stated  that  they  would  select  a  college  exclusively  for  the 
deaf  if  they  were  to  start  over  again.  None  desired  to  attend  a  regu- 
lar hearing  college  witliout  suppoit  ser\'ices. 

;Not  covered  in  Mrs.  IVIiller  s  report  but  worth  mentioning  regard- 
less is  the  general  reaction  of  the  faculty  and  regular  student  body 
to  the  presence  of  the  hearing-impaired  students  on  campus.  By  and 
large  tlie  college  has  been  openly  receptive.  Instructors  nave  leaned 
over  backward  to  offer  extra  help  outside  the  classroom.  Students 
have  taken  a  noteworthy  interest  in  the  problems  of  deafness  and 
many  inquire  about  opportunities  in  teaching  the  hearing-impaired. 
Especially  exciting  has  been  an  integrated  drama  class  in  which  all 
students,  deaf  and  hearing  use  a  simultaneous  speech-sign  deliver}*. 
T!:o  college  administration  has  been  supportive  and  encouraging. 

A  nmnber  of  generalizations  can  be  drawn  from  Mrs.  Miller's 
survey,  and  one  of  them  is  that  we  must  strengthen  our  counseling 
services.  We  have  evidently  not  done  nearly  enough  in  preparing 
students  for  occupational  goals  if  a  disproportionate  nunriber  enroll 
in  fine  arts  courses  when  there  is  no  apparent  demand  in  the  job 
market  for  people  with  an  aesthetic  bend.  This  becomes  all  the  more 
important  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  most  students  receive 
financial  support  from  the  Department  of  Behabilitation  and  from 
Welfare  for  their  college  expenses. 

We  believe  that  deaf  students  like  all  others  should  have  a  chance  to 
succeed  as  well  as  a  chance  to  fail,  that  they  should  have  the  opportu- 
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piiMlo-o  to  cliniip  ...oir  iUiulcmic  mnjois  if  tliov  feel  their  iinti- 
.kU^  ^y:l,•,•nMt,a  d.anpe.  However,  whc-n  are  (leali^  w  ,.  ie 
f  Mfls  ...  i,„tt..,^r  yo.mp  deaf  people  tl..o„sl.  coll(.frc"l,e.e  s  3d 
iH!  a  dvp-vo  of  p.-act.ca  it.v  «...!  f:oal-orie.,tntio.,  i.,"(lu.  wo.-k  tl  cv 
mu  e.-  ake  Q,,.to  ^rone.all.v  st,ulo.,t.s  will  wo.-k  ha.der  if  tlu"  1. vi 'a 
goal  than  .f  tl.cv  do  .,ot.  0„r  s.i.to.v  has  .vvoaled  u  ir.vale.- st.u lo.it 
C0..CC.-.1  for  soc.al  nsi)ocl.s  thai,  in  f.it.l.c.  vocatio.ial  "oafs 

A..otl.cr  frcKM-nlizatio..  is  that  si.ppo.t  sorvi.  osriike' i..le.-|..eti...r 
should  be  ivrov.cl<.<l  o„  a.,  i.-divid..;,/  p.-oscM-iptivc  basis/o  '  & 
of  need.  Ive.t  .  I.a.ifre.  „p  i„  (),vjr„„,  a'skod  i.  e  son.e  ti.i  e  a-o  if  Cve 
were  by  oirer..,g  int...-,..vti.,.r.  ..oleta'ki.ig,  (•o,,,,seli..fr.  T.l  t^to.-i.  .^ 

sSl'"f..rT  ;''"r7''^      .:«M.e.-  tl.a..  i.,dq7e.,do.,cv  in  S 

stnde.its,  a..d  I  ofto.i  feel  Ins  (|nest.o.i  inc.-its  ca.(.fnl  co..si  lerulio.. 

a.on.id  poT  OO  per  ....it  of  study,  we  ...ust  be  n.i.idfnl  that  ..ot  all 

of  on.-  (loaf  st..de..ts  a.-e  able  to  ..se  this  s..p.,o.t  ellectivoly  S  anv 
a.v  ....t  s..n.e.e..t  lv  skil  e.  in  n.a....al  co........l.loation  to  folL  apiil 

.  eipre  at.o...  A  st..<l.v  by  J{o.s.s  St..cklo.ss  at  XTII)  whid.  f o  . 

..n  n.e.-|..vte.-  .f  ti.ey  had  a  cho.ee  of  j..st  one  of  the  two,  .rives  so..ie 
I     v.v;    p!^/'^^  this  .vaotio..  can  be  i..tcrn.etod  in^a  .......bl^ 

.     -^i      .?•  ^'-^"'"Plc.  n  student  whose  vocab..larv  is  li.nited  a..d 

tio  ish.p  betwoe.i  the  colleges  se.- v. ng  the  deaf  and  betwo?.,  the 

^illl-J'if  ..^  '°  P'ograms.  Such  coope.-atio..  is 

.iecessa.-.\  if  ^^e  aro  to  develop  .i  systematic  and  mea.ii..gi..l  i-cferral 
l).-ocod..i-c,  a  i).-ocedurc  xyh.ch  will  sec  every  p.-os,)ective  st..de.,t 
go...fr  to  he  sel.ool  best  s..ilod  to  his  i..t<Tosts  luul  .ibilitios.  CooS- 
.0..  .s  also  .lecessary  .f  schools  for  the  deaf  a.-e  to  better  p.-c..aro 
their  f;.-aduatcs  for  colle.n.-.ne..tally  and  acade..iicallv.  AVe  wm.ld 
l.kc  all  young  deaf  people  to  .ealize  that  going  to  college  is  a  ve.T 
«'.-.o..s  b..s.ness  and  a  gi-eat  privilege,  tT.at  It  .nav  be  the  .nost 
worthwli.lo  mvcstmont  m  t.me  a.id  effort  thoy  make  in" their  lifeti...c8. 

UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY  FACILITATIVE  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  HARD  OF  HEARING:  196&-1971 

Tho....,sC  Clark,  MjV.,  Assista.it  Professor;  Frederick  S.  IJerc, 
111.  D.,  Associate  Professor;  IJex  C.  Ivory,  M.S.,  Coo.-dinator 
Department  of  Comn.unicative  Disorder  Utik  State  uSiJSy  ' 

^'^^^  °*  hearing  adult  with  native  potential  for  college 
work  presents  an  unusual  i)rpblem  to  an  institution  of  higher  Icam- 

^n!;i„i  l!ir''V"l*'*^I'y^"*''i'''^'"  ^!'?  ••^fi"''^''  P»blic  schools  nor  the 
special  schools  for  the  deaf  provide  appropriate  and  differentiated 
nrogramimng  for  thesc  lcss  seve.-oly  hWiiig  impaired  iSSals 
In  some  instances,  the  hard  of  hearing  student  enrolls  in  a  post- 
sccondanr  institution  designed  to  meet  Sic  needs  of  "deaf"  students 

38.2 
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OS  Il«  "  '««nn^rst„dc.nts  ailmitu.(l  to  other  coIIoros  or  univer- 
sitios,  e\en  with  low  cntmnLi.  cxmninations  scores,  will  likelv  have 
comnunncation  lan-uajr^,  „,u,  aciulen.ic  .iefieiencies  that  plaec  t l  em 

ic.n  iHR  peei-s.  Heiaiise  the  stiuly  deinancls  at  the  colle.'e.  and  nar- 
t.cularl.v  the  univei^ity  level,  arc  n.ore  rigorous  than  ttosj  il, 'Si- 
(Sont^in'I^TT'''^?'  •''^■''""""-r-  '«''^°""'  <lis«)nra^rcd  and 

few  Inird  of  hearn.fr  students  u-|,o  have  l)cen  fortunate  enou-h  to 

— •  -...larins/i. 

Due  to  the  unique  noo'(ls  of  the  luird  of  heariuLr  univei^itv-bound 
student,  ,t  .s  apparent.that  tlu-re  arc  certain  conditions  at  i^st^tnS  s 
of  „fil,,,  loanun^r  which  inhibit  the  educational  pro^nvss  of  tlu'    a  1 
of  Iieann.r  The  most  prcvdent  conditions  include • 
servic^     "  e-^PeiUse  for  oht«inin}:  special  evaluative  and  remedial 

2.  Univei-sity  Knglish  rwpiirenieuts  are  rigid  and  restrictive, 
options!"""""'"'        ^"  '  t'^-i't^'ont  and  visual  media 

.  4.  University  instructoi^i  often  are  unawaiv  of  the  need  to  make 

r'  "oti;fiiking  services  aiv  not  regularly  ollercd. 

(..  i5  all  members  of  the  (Counseling  and  Testing  "Centei-s  are  not 
uonnally  oriented  to  n.eet  all  the  needs  of  the  hard  of  hearin.r  .stl.dent 
,  <.  Academic  adyisoi^i  are  unacquainted  with  the  oducatmual  ad- 
justments and  needs  of  the  hard  of  hearing  student. 

Itwas  these  almve  nicntioncd  conditions  which  led  the  Deuirt- 
ment  of  Conunuuicative  Di.sorders  at  IT.S.U.  to  develop  a  "i  ilof- 
Sl  d^V/f  ^7'"'  f«^"sil^ilit,V  of  helping  hard' of  hearing 
st,ndents  achieve  success  m  a  post-scconcfarv  educational  .setting.  Th^ 
p  lot  study  w;fts  supported  by  the  ''Social  Rehabilitation  Servrccs''  of 
the  Fc<leral  Government  duruig  the  inoS-lOfii)  academic  year 

Ihc  present  ie|)ort  descrik's,  in  part,  the  pilot  project 'as  well  as  the 
development  of  the  Utah  State  Unive.-sity  Fncifitative  Progrlim  fo? 
the  Hard  of  Hearnig.  This  program  seems  particularlv  critical  inas- 
much as  increasing  minibei-s  of  hearing  impaired  stu(fents  are  bcin.r 
guided  into  higher  ertucation.  This  pmgram  has  a  unique  special  sn  r 
portiyc  services  feature  diffei-ent  from  urograms  for  tl  e  heari  g 
nnpaired  which  have  been  develojMjd  elsowl.crc.  This  program  foLS 

rather  than  deaf  studen  s.  Classroom  instruction  and  other  teaching 
activities  rely  on  the  utilizution  of  aural  and  oral  skills  rather  than 
upon  manual  comiinuiicatioii  methods.  Emphasis  has  been  civen  to 
Km?o?1°P^"""J  ''"f  ^'««°diiig  for  speech  coinmnnication 
by  encouraging  educationaladjustmcnts  in  ai-eas  of  student  perform- 
ance, mstnictor  behavior,  room  acoustics,  instructional  technolofry 

^^If^*"^  "a    '  *"*T"'  ""1-  "°*«t«'f"'f?  services,  and  individual izc(l 
career  and  pei-soual  counseling. 

The  hypotlicsis  that  led  to  the  pilot  study  was  that  hard  of  hearin^r 
students  receiving  this  supportive  assistance  could  progress  as  well 
acndomically  as  hard  of  hearing  students  attending  Gallaudet  Col- 
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hffi*  or  iionnnl  lioai  in^r  siiidciits  attending  Utah  State  UnivcM'sity,  if 
tlu»y  have  siniihir  acadoniic  conipettMicios.  The  i)ih)t  study  was  en- 
tith»d  ^'University  ITabilitation  of  Yonn^r  Hard  of  llearin^r  IVdults." 

An  underpiunin^r  for  the  present  pro»rrani  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  special  eurrienhnn  for  the  professional  preparation  of 
ediumtional  specialists  for  the  hanl  of  hearing.  The  term  "Kduca- 
tioiial  Andiolo^ry-'  has  been  identilied  with  this  unifpie  univei-sity 
eurricidnnuand  the  l^nrean  of  Kdneation  for  the  Handicapped.  I'nited 
States  Ollice  of  Education,  is  supporting:  it  as  a  special  project.  The 
piyseut  Facilitative  I'ro^r.un  serves  as  a  testin^r  ^rround  foi-  identi- 
fying: the  types  of  activities  in  which  an  educatioiuil  audiologist 
iuij»:ljt  be  engaged  to  provide  supportive  sei-vices  foi-  the  hai'd  of 
hcai'ing  student. 

The  Facilitative  Program  iscnrreutly  designed  to  acconunodatc  up 
to  ^0  hard  of  hearing  students.  Hard  of  hearing  univcrsify-l)ound 
students  are  encouraged  to  apply  for  admission  into  tliis  program. 

Figure  1  idcntilies  Mie  process  of  identilication  and  programming 
of  hard  of  hearing  students  who  participate  in  the  Facilitative  Pro- 
gi'ain  foi"  the  Hai'd  of  Hearing. 

^  Prospec!  ^  — »  [    Referral  — ►  ^  Admitted   1  — »  ^  University  PrORrams  7  — .  ^  Remain  at 
^  - — '       ^"   '       I   -J  Individualized  !  U.S.U. 

I-  -      .   •       I  I 


!  Transfer 
:  Witftdraw 
!  Mlarriase 
t  Jobs 


Figure  1.  Process  of  Identificalion  and  PrORramminR 

Copies  of  a  recruitment  brochure  arc  distributed  annmilly  and  upon 
i-equest  to  state  rehabilitation,  education,  ami  health  ami  welfare 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  high  schools  in  HKAV  Region  VIII, 
secondary  schools  and  programs  for  the  hearing  impaired,  iunvci*sitics 
having  speech  ami  hcai'ing  centci'S,  and  selected  professional 
l)ei'souncl. 

Although  an  "open  door'-  policy  exists  at  U.S.U.  for  any  student 
iXHiommcuded  to  the  Admissions  (jflice,  the  Dopai'tmcut  of  Coinmuui- 
catiye  Disoi'dcrs  has  set  up  a  s|)ccial  admissions  pi'occdnrc  to  guai'd 
against  accepting  hard  of  hcai'ing  students  who  have  particularly  low 
lik'»lihood  of  success  in  post-secondary  study  at  a  regular  univci'sity. 
These  procedures  arc  described  in  Appendix  A. 

At  the  present  time,  the  U.S.U.  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  houses 
the  Department  of  Conununicativc  Ui.sonlci's,  including  three  rooms 
spccific4illy  for  the  U.S.U.  Facilitative  Program.  The  Center  also 
contains  other  ofliccst  therapy,  observation,  video  equipment,  and 
materials  rooms,  two  audiolo^ricnl  suites,  (including  testing  and  cali- 
bnition  devices  and  hearing  aids)  and  u^search  and  equipment  i-epair 
laboratories.  Acoustic  analysis,  amplilication,  video,  spectrograph ic, 
oi)erant  conditioning,  and  electm-visual  speech  devices  arc  included. 

Since  the  program's  conception  in  U)08,  we  have  outlined  thi'cc  basic 
phases  of  develo|)meut  for  each  hanl  of  hearing  student :  the  remedial,  \ 
facilitative,  and  independent.  Pased  on  evaluative  data,  an  incoming  ; 
student  may  fit  into  auy  one  of  these  three  categories;  however,  most  i 
.students  accepted  to  date  have  entei-ed  the  i-emedial  program.  j 


Keaiedial 

The  objectivoii  of  this  pi-ogrnm  are  to  (a)  further  evaluate  compe- 
tence for  a-eguhir  university  study  aud  to  (b)  alleviate  ci'itical  de- 
licieucies  of  the  individual  student.  For  those  students  Avith  severe 
English  and  siHiech  deliciencies,  special  preparatory  coursework  in 
Knglish  j»:id  sjHjech  has  boiMi  oll'ered  through  the  Departiuent  of  Coin- 
luunicative  Disordei^s.  AAHulc  in  the  r»iuedial  program,  a  students 
registration  during  Fall  aivd  AVinter  Quartet's  is  prinuirily  remedial 
in  imtare.  During  the  Spring  Quarter,  the  student  registers  for  at 
least  12  quarter  houi's  of  regular  university  coursework,  A  typical 
remedial  schedule  is  outlined  nelow, 
VtxW : 

UiuuUnuaiKl  Study  Sknis 

lU'intHliatioii  in  Conuiuuiicatlvc  Disorders  (Siim*li  and  Laii};n:i^^vi 
KciniHUal  Met  licMimt  irs — 
Typo  I ' 

IMiysiciil  Kdiiratioii  ^ 

Winter: 

livniLHliation  iuC<Mnnuuiicativc  Disorders 
UonuHUal  KnKllsli  ( Ktij^'Ush  0) 
Uoniedial  Algol  >ra 
L'soof  tlio  LIhniry  ^ 
Pliysind  Kduontion  * 

Spring: 

UcinGdiation  Sn  ConnuunUiitivo  Oisorders — 
Matli:jOor:H' 

Otiior  regnlar  oonrs4*\vork  (Standon's  clioicik)* 
Pliyslwil  Kdncatiou  * 
*  Unlvei'8Uy  cotirsi'K  kIvIhc  regidiir  crodU. 

A  ((')  or  bettiM"  honor  point  average  in  12  or  more  hours  of 
uniyei'sity  coui'sework  qualilies  the  remedial  student  for  ixjgular 
facilitative  student  s,trtus.  A  remedial  student  has  tl'.e  benefit  of 
special  ash'istance,  educational  adjustment  evahmtion,  personal  coun- 
seling, carettr  guidance  as  needed,  and  tutorial  and  notetnking  services. 

Facilitativk 

Upon  successfid  comi>letion  of  the  remedial  year,  a  student  then 
entei-s  the  facilitative  phase.  During  this  (x^riocl  of  time  he  receives 
the  same  pmgram  services  as  a  remedial  student.  Also,  dui^ing  the 
first  two  yeai*s  of  the  facilitative  phase,  he  is  encouraged  to  complete 
the  univei'sity  core  of  required  coui'ses;  however,  the  student  is  free 
to  choose  his  coui'sework  based  on  his  iiulividual  interests, 

Ini>ki»kni)ent 

Our  experience  indicates  that  the  longer  the  st\ident  remains  in  the 
facilitative  i>hasc  of  the  program  the  morc  independent  of  dmct  pro- 
gram support  he  becomes.  Therefore,  if  the  departmental  staff, 
coordinator,  and  student  decide  that  the  student  is  academically,  emo- 
tionally, and  socially  mature  enough  to  l)ecoiue  independent  from  the 
program,  he  will  enter  the  independent  phase  but  will  continue  to 
lK»nelit  from  typic4il  Si>eech  and  Hearing  Ceater  sei'vicos  and  from 
professoi^s  becoming  alerted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  hard  of  hear- 
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fccnnn^r  i,is  tutors,  hut  i  av mm  t  fn.  A  "  A'" -H"  '-^'siJonsiblc  for 

to  I,c  received  frouni  vocatio  ,1  -ohal  Zf^^^^^^  t»to«:".g. services  are 
^iasic  to  the  program  arr   .'V,  nl     ?''  ""^''"'•"'"tio"  vonci.er. 

ofstn(ly,,,.c,„„lineclsradnitcs  soe    n"^^^^^^^^^^  "  f-''^'^" 

"•.ore  adv«„,.cd  I.ard  of  I.carinir  st Ss        ^^'^^^  ^ 
then-  tmu,,  scliedules,  and  "^Sn^  as  t«to,^  „s 

conducted  on  a  one-to-one  re  at  S,  r  r  .  i  are 
sponsibility  is  to  assist  ti.e  h '.Jd  of   S,-  "  ''c- 

^^lonfy,  and  explain  «-I,at  is  n  isLl  i,  M  '  ?  »«ule.-stand, 
'•ending.  In  addition,  tntorial  i£t  „     I  ""'^  "^'wl 

{•«I)o.ts,  class  "ssigninontr  .  •  S  .S'" written 
Hearing  student's  coniprelKns  "M  f  &  "  qmzziiig  tI.e  I.ard  of 
Xotetalcei^  ai^  Iiired  to  t    H  ,i  l^f  ^^"'"V""'  ^"-^f^"^'  "mterial. 

".stancestlietntorwil  aci  St'  n^  T''- 

imdei-st«ndiiig  wliat  the  nmf,  .    *'V"*  "ssistiiig  tlie  tutor  in 

tutor's  ineinory  aild  V^^^S^^I^Jfl^r 

•"Chides  pertinent  inforltbi  o  'o  ,cK^^^  H^T'  APPccirx  ]) 
students  between  1008  aiul  1071  ^'"^  impaired 

i-.?o;iriU'<;nS's^^^^^^^^ 

However,  fro,,,  H,e  maas  ,  ' ,  ,iatS^J""'  ''7,"'"'''"'  P'-"fe"-a".. 
•'ca,-„,g  students,  it  is  cvide,  t  Zf  S     "m  •  •*«  »f 

st..de,,tswe,-eaca\kM,,icaIIv  TO^^^^^^ 

«'-ain  at  a  regular  institutio .  nf  i  •  ,  '  I'"«f-scco„daiT  pro- 
Arrnde  poi,,t  a.-e,-alre  S     /  "ve,-all  2  4 

ficial  effect  of  tl  e  fuili  ,f   "  ^"''"'"^f  «^-"'c"ce  of  tl,e  Lu^. 

F..HI,ern,o,e,  ti^e  i,,S   fo.ral^^^^  '^^  ^'^  P'-^^"'".- 

:l.c  rat,onaIe  for  tlie  cstab  ish,,  e,?t  K  «.   ^T'"'^'""  9^'"lc„cc"  tliat 
•'"ng  for  I,a,d  of  iicari  ,.  „,  S^:^'^'^^  progra,,,- 
f.-om  tl,e  special  prog,-„n,hor    ,  7£f '^^l' i  "  Ht'  7" 
mo,-e  l,ear„,g  in,pai,-ed  individuals  wm.Vi      i-^  ^  ^''"^  "»anv 
I)ost-scco„da,y  study  pro  f  f"Ti  1  '"""''^       ""^  ^"^^^^^  i" 

and  at  school  we,  e  availalTle  '"'"''f'^tive  progi-ammiug  at  home 

cHtiSrii^s?;.;;'-  '^-^i'icd  as  bei„g 

L.Availahility  on  ca,nn,,s  of  a.f  m    •       l^^^^^^^^^^      These  a, -e: 
pcrt,sc  ,,  both  cIi,.ic„hu./S,cliL\  aft  "'"t>' 
Jit^;aS;-'-"^'-  ^'^"'^  i&hcation  and  .cruit- 

icc^^fSfoitfnirSat  ^  -PPortive  scrv- 

4.  Central  adininis^  -itivc  co^unitmnnf  P'*"^^"'"- 
adva,itaged.  coumiitineiit  to  p,-ogrnins  for  the  dis- 
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I;.  SpL'cuil  iKliiiissioiis  promliires 
<•  (.omi)i-L.lK,,i.siv(.  L.\-iilmitiv(.  scrviix's 
.4nh';';":;^;/S;ti'^;'^^^       ■..•o.n.a„;„.iu,  inchHii..,  ..e.necli„I  and 

sr-L^ISl^^pfclon^-Srii'"^  'v-liM,,  speed,  and 

of  LSlr^JKf  ........sate  f„..  ...at  ..a-d 

13.  Pe,-so.ui.  connse.in.'  "'  '.<  n....'...J?  I.Cp  as  needed' 

l.earimr  adu.te  inCudc  tkrf^nowil  ^^  'f''  ".'."cl  of 

_  1.  l.ic  Bmeaii  of  KflnonHn..  f^,.li..  rr 


'  'i'jf^  •■"■■■«o  iiiLiiiuu  rue  iminwing 

v^ii.ce  or  i'.(li.cat:o.,,  s.ion.d  Mui.ve"« vnil!.!?"'."''''"''!?^/''.  ^ '"'^'^^  States 
{?.ant  awards  for  t.  c  |  rS     ,1     '  c,nalif.v,„;r  „„ive,^ities 

.sts  for  f.ic  .,«rd  of  ..earin^r of  L-ducational  special- 

Pro^ra.  for 

.n.dd'el;roSSlo;;";;^^^^^^  .-...arc. 
Mcat,o,.  of  t..cM„..dc.r,..ro,^  and  c.ari- 

stujuts^^^^ 

fo^dSli^at'SlfS^S  P-^--  -ponsibility 

l.earin,  persons  desiri„r;S!.,[.Sii^i;;^^^  of  ],ard  o'f 

APPENDIX  A.-PKOCEDURES  FOR  ADMISSION 

.....  c.,.,„  f,..,.  s,..,, 

...de  Tost  Bnttcry.  t.i..  Sli..ir 

«'«|<I  o'oKlc...  test  lmttco^     wr  10^  S  '  S""^''  "or«  s)  '  , 

t  o,  from  „  se..oo.  offlcl,,..  C.,,,r  K-teristio        I        "  ''-''^  ^'n<i»- 

Iinvc  nt  .est  ,,  tent.,  irrndo  «of,      L  ^'"^  ^^eptlvo  co  Junlw.Uo..  ,  ..ri 
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(he  ..cwssao-  l..f..nii,ill„u  fiH  ikC^/.  l^  '  '  'w  "l'l'""i<.t  I'.v  f.,rwnr.l  k 
tho  A.l...i.s.slons  onkv  "f  ni  dh  K    u,fl  r"^^  U  «.U.  ...ul  u,../Z; 

.in'<nc«l  i.'N.iiuluntlou.  iriMuscrli) Is  ,,r  1  1  '  '"^''""'.K  l..f<>riimil,m  from  „ 
Brmlos.       results  ..f  .hc  A  u orl^.     '  ,1      t'I'.'.'.II:'  rw"!';""*  '  " 

por  „„„r,or  nr..  .?1(kji  ,„„i  u.,u-rosl  ■•••••*'<'*'"f 
5500  Is  rwiulrod  for  ilic  snecliil  s<.rvl.Vw  .  "'^t  factor. 

Hnlf  ..f  this  .$-,00  c,,vors  S/scN  f  r^^L  ""'  '•''U-HlK.Hv 

.IcslKuato.  for  tutor  „„„  ,mt<>t  "k  1,  L  sorvlc^^^    t  '"'''"'V''"';-  ,  '""f  •*< 

ticllmtlon  by  -.-.-so  har.l  of  lin.r      stXts  '"^  "  '  L".- 

A  prosoat.  «  coiahlaatioa  of  soarc-     m^^^^  , 
f"  .lly  of  tho  hard  of  hcarhiK  sttidoat  ,aov  .  s1^^^^^  I' 

«n.cos.  .rv.  as  a  v.h.e!^^^- Sit^ss^  ^;'ih;:s:^:^r 

0..  0«  «C„  OP  «  „««.0  ,«P.„o  STUO.TS  U.S.U. 


Grade 

point  U.S.U, 


Wears 


  2.9  56  97  Yes             a  Rewlaf  colleje  Do 

f   3.4  56  13  yI  EimIiL Technical tfaLj:;. 

\\  '-5  39  is  Yes  Fa"""' colle,.   gS; 

r  ■  ■  ■  'I  u  I?  JJ!  f'^- Hi,4°ch^^^^  8s- 


2'  2.  9  5         100  Ye's         K'o'h High  schoor.";  Ma,,jed 

" I  I  35         100  Yes        Good Jh  ./i,',°J Yloikint. 

?  f  23  62  Yes         f„?ii;ii  High  school   lunior  collese 


24  ii  100  Yes  Good  uisi.    nuimm. 

25  ?  i  |3  62  Yes  EttdiMt High  school   luniof  college. 

26  H  3  63  Yes  R«i?,°,  ,„ii fetulaf  colllge. 
27 ?  i  H  65  Yes             do Sch„i? W.!? ""'j'l.  working. 
28 H  3  105  No              do  HiSh  .,1,°,',?"' Retular  college. 
29 I  ?  58  110+  No  Fiif  ° ■   High  school   po. 

iS^JJl       r  ■  :  ::  scA,dear;^^  =^^^^^^^^^^ 

J l  \  2}  100  Ye's  So° """•h""'"" TechS?calcollege. 

If  -  :  ::.     :  J?  ?J!  schojo,-^  gS: 


f--     ■■       ?     5^  ffS     >-,,:.:::::::  Hi.h2hooi:::;::;;:«nt?  -^^^^^ 

I:?     I?     i§|  ?.°s    '  ''  f  ^^^^^^^ 
j,^^Audi,^  A"-*],     'VvVs  ■Fa^^-^;:::.:u"itre'd::.-^ 
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THE  REGIONAL  POST-SECONDARY  PROGRAMS:  DEL- 
GADO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  ST.  PAUL  TECHNICAL 
VOCATIONAL  INSTITUTE  AND  SEATTLE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 

II.  W.  Harknioo.  Ph.  !).,  Director.  Proirram  lortho  iVal'. 
Seattle  ( 'oMiiininil y  Colle^rt* 

The  three  re^rionnl  post-secoiuhirv  eihicntioiial  pro^rnnns  for  (k»«l' 
stndenis  arc  an  onl^rrowlh  of  the  ilesire  ol' *rovernmciitnl  oHieials  and 
cdncalors  of  the  deaf  to  [)r()vi(h'  |»osl-.«econ(hirv  ediicnl  ional  oppor- 
tniiitics  for  deaf  students  wlio  aix»  not  qualified  to  enter  Gallaudct 
rollc^rr  or  National  Technical  ?n:*titule  for  the  Deaf.  Spearheaded 
by  people  .sncli  as  U\\  Howe  \Villii;ni.s,  Dr.  Deno  Kced.  .lanics 
(iarrelt,  and  Dr.  William  ('rai«r,  the  Tniversily  of  Pitt-shnr^rh  was 
jriven  the  la.sk  of  locatin*:  three  jnnior  colleiri*  or  vocal ionaI«tecli- 
nieal  facililies  who  wonlil  lake  on  the  task  of  pi-ovidiii'r  this  scm-v- 
ice  for  (leaf  people.  Site,  visits  hy  Health,  Kdncation.  and  Welfare 
and  Tniversity  of  Pittshnr^rh  personnel  detennined  Del^rado  Junior 
Colletre,  St.  Paul  Technical  Vocational  Institute,  aiul  Seattle  Com- 
innnity  ('olle«re  would  meet  the  ilesired  criteria.  .Vccordin<rly.  nndor 
Hve-year  grants  funded  equally  hy  Ihe  Ollire  of  Kdncation 'and  the 
Social  and  Kchahilitation  Serviee,'the  doors  of  Deljrailo  were  opened 
to  deaf  studeuls  in  Seplend)er  of  UHiS,  wilh  St.  Paul  and  Seattle 
followin«r  in  Sei)teiul)er  of  UHW).  Del*rado.  (hen,  is  l)o«rinniu<r  its 
fourth  year  and  St.  Paul  and  Seattle  are  he*rinuiu«r  their  third 
yea  I", 

The  purposes  of  the  three  pro*ri;uns  are  hasically  twofold:  First 
to  denion.strate  I  hat  deaf  stndenis,  with  anpmpriate  support  .services, 
can  .succeed  in  Ihe  various  vocal ioual-technical  profrrams  oll'ered  hv 
the  Keirioual  (Vntei-s;  and  .second,  to  provide  re.si»arch  data  which 
wdl  determine  *rni(leIiMes  for  Ihe  e.stahlisluuent  of  other  re«rional 
pro«rrain.s.  The  Tniversity  of  Pittshur^rh  serves  as  the  research 
center  for  the  three  pro<rrams. 

The  hasic  fonnat  of  the  three  pro*rranis  is  similar  in  that  each  has 
a  preparatory  pro*rnnn  into  which  a  irreat  majority  of  the  students 
enter  ai-.d  that  each  oilers  <»s.seulially  the  sanu'  support  services: 
interpret in«r,  tulorin*:,  notetakin*r.  anil  conuselin«r— hoth  vocatioiml 
and  pei'sonal. 

The  preparatory  programs,  while  having  some  differences  in 
coui'se  titles,  tend  to  be  similar.  The  primary  pm'po.se  of  the  prepaia- 
tory  |)rograms  in  the  thiee  schools  is  to  provide  the  student  with  the 
experiences  and  infornnition  which  will  allow  him  to  umke  a  mdis- 
tic  and  satisfying  vocatiomd -technical  decision.  The  secoiul  purpose 
is  to  provide  the  .student  with  the  academic  skills,  narticularlv  in 
mathematics  and  vocabulary,  which  will  a.ssist  him  in  snccessfullv 
completing  the  vocatiomi l-teclmical  program  which  he  entei's.  A 
third  purpose  is  to  supply  the  student  with  information  which  will 
assist  him  in  fc'uccessfully  accommodating  himself  to  the  economic  and 
social  world  in  which  he  will  live  after  completing  his  program  of 
studies. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  entering  students 
eui-oll  in  the  preparatory  program.  The  tlnw  regioiml  schools  have 
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^l"via'  in  fliat  it       ,s   .   mi  v  /^^  "  tiHU.  savin;; 

nu-«or.v  cam.,-  (lensil.  s  '  /  i". '^^^^^  '"^  m.  nfonuecl,  ....satisH 
ti'iic  will...  tl.(.  .st..(l(...(  (■«.    ,,.,   .        '  '•  "s  a 

<l'!fa  ^'i  V...  a'...  as  of  '.la.  ,  A  S' d;.'/'*'  ,-««l'l"V"UM.t.  Tho 

«>'i(l.|,oi..t  of  o|H..-afio..  (two      I        I    r  ""^''\I^'''^'"'I<>        at  tl.o 

»t  St.  Paul,  a..(l  107  at  bV  "ttlo  T  n  ?'  /"'/-l'"  l)Hj.r„d„,  no 
tl.M.t.s  wcMV  ....,.o|K,i    ,  ,;.      "        '-^l  «-vi'ntc.....  of  those'  st..- 

^>  at  Seattle.,  a...l  S  .t  >L  '"'t  ^  '"""^^''''r'^-l^  "t  St.  !>„.?], 
otl.e.-  colle<r,.  i).-0L'.-an.r  o  V        o  '^'y^W'"  «fii»l(M.ts  t.-a..sfe.-.vd  to 

jrado  {GalT.,..ier,''r'  'VolKl^r'sf  f'-<V»  Del 

«'Xt,v  st..de..ts  d.-oi,|,..d  ?..  in  H.T.  ,  ^  ai.d  o.ie  fro...  St.  Pa..l. 
li,  Seattle  l:'..  J  .^J.  „  •  t'  '  l!''r;';";"r 1^""' 
.st..(le..(s  wI.o  (lroi,i,e(|  f  o.    t !,,    .  '"^      "'T'^  '"ajoritv  of  the 

'V''l«'eial  i  UU.  .? it  \  tr..  tl  u'^^E^^^^^^^^^^^  t''  -^'^  ''"V"''«'  of  .e,^o..al 

i.Kli^IleSa^u!^^.;^.;;™^  tests, 

'"fo^r..„(vd  i..to  tl.t^,..,.r.'a,,,s'  !  •,  '  i^'^  Imvo  l,ee..  s..ccessf..llv 

ON-cIs  a..d  the  ave.Jm.".3i..    Ie  .r7.  ■  t'"'-'i-^"-'ule  .•eadi..^r 

l'eca,..se  ...a...v  d.x,.,o,7(s  f  •".    t^.e  W     n'  inflated 

<X'I.tedi..totl.e.vgi„..al|m^;„;^  1'"^'  bee..  «c- 

'">ilip•.1S;'av:s;„^.lf     tz:;ir^ ^^■•"•^  --^^ 

sta..(h,.-dize(l  |)c.-fo.-...a..c  s .«  .  ;,  «  ."'t''"'f 'cc,  as  ...easu.-cd  by  a 
above  the  i.o.-i...  ^         ^^st,  is  ..e«.-|y  one  sta..(la.-d  deviatio.. 

'""fix'f  c  tests  (Seat- 

"••itl...,ctic  skills    Of  Ih.  stmie nts  tn  i  "  H  '  "i"*'  o..ly  l.asie 

15  percent  iWed  a  sL^a  nf  «n  /''.s  has.e  skills  test,  o..lv 

score  of  70  i>cree nt  o.  hH  e.  r •?  ^Z'^'^  ''"^  P  P^'^^ent  receiVed  i 
these  st..de..ts  it  vo"  j'^'j'/H,  /t'l^  '  J  ;V'''"     ',"^^'l'r^t..al  ability  of 

...entsC  ^.!.?s^.l  ^  .rs.;;:;^^^^^^^^^  ir^'-i^  '"-•"to  a,.a..t- 

of-tow..  st..de..ts  i..  do.-..  iioVies   t  4   ttt"l  '.?^  ^■l'''^"  ''"-"^^'^  ""f" 
c^-e  Mc....  SentUe  Co......„..itv  Co  ej   "u  he  end 'S'. I  ^'i''^' 

tlic  Seattle  i)ix).r,.a..,  i.,K.o,.,.„;L  «h  it  .V..;  '  "  ^'"^t  vea.-, 

l«ousi..fer  i„  'ord%-  to  0.  able  the  t  f  =        l"?'""  "l">itMK... 
u^u  d  i..de,,e..de..t  o  i  of  '"f"  «te|.  to- 

of  the  i.,oVran.s  is  i.rov  dh  I^^,ii  /^i  ^'"''i^  "f  a" 
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B'kint....  Aut.h»H»     K  Cu»lomapp,,ela„d7ajhioii 

sM^-:  -:  -  5^   

GtmralbujiMjj...  ^  ^ 

S~r«|rial«i^^   oSS'ni'Si'/;'.'';.-;;.:; ; ; ;;  P'-mbin,. 

upon  eo.nplotion  of  tlTo    ha  'fiT  ''''  ''"'l''«.V'''l 

of  tins  voMt.iro  will  lu   Ik/|c  f'"'  s"m's.s 

as  his  ioi.  ..„ii.,.,...;^  ;ils.r^t:.';;2S 

PROJECT  DAWN-A  LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE^ 

A.-..«  of  tiu.  ^^^^ut^j::^^^ 


Xoi-tlind^c,  Calif. 
DAWX 


I)  mimin^r  „f  snivaiiii.^  arc      the  Dawn  IVoi.l.. 

r  .  "...nnol..,.^,,u.„,vth..o..,h',if.  f„,,  ,,,,  „,.^,,,^^.,,^.^, 
A  lifTht  that  w,.  iH.,.(i  to  iiiaki,  o.ii>«.| vcs  u  l.ol,. 

J    !^il  the  day  of  such  l•l.^■l.|atiol.  ,-onu.s 
1^  <'t'iSMotsitlmckl.ntferofo,t|, 

o  inspire  the  people  i„  th,.  world  of  sileiu-e. 
W  ith  adult  cdiinitioii  comes  liiHi  self-esteem 
I    ncMvased  also,  self-M.„(ide„c.:a,u|  „  beSr  i.na.r, 
1   h  s  w,th  deeper  r.nderstandinfr  put  tojet  h-^i^^^^  ^^^^ 
H  dps  to  tear  dowu  all  l.arrie,^"  hi^rl,  or  |„w 
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""""I, 7,,',. „'„,;„."" ""' "••"Is ..r , ,1,,, r ,„„i  ,i„.„.r„,v 

"   „ „.„„. 

I>KS|(;.\ 

p.7™r  '     'i-f 's.".'.'  :;:k;:'?ut;;f,;::;;;-:;f;,,,, 

'"t  -ff-St   III   piOIIIoHllfr  ,„„1 
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(Micoiira<ri!i<jj  Adult  Basic  Kducation  aiuon/r  Iho  hearing  iiupaiml 
ooiiiiuunitv. 

Tlu»  (mkI  result  of  Irninin^  hoarin^  impaired  [km-soiis  is  to  havo  a 
hearing  iinpaiitid  parapi-of^ional  pci-son  in  each  state  as  the  link 
botwooii  Stato,  ('ity  and  County  pcM'sonnol  in  Adult  Basic  K(hinition 
aiul  the  hcarin/r  impaiml  couMuunity. 

Thus  the  tiainin<r  is  only  open  to*  one  hearing  impaired  individual 
from  each  state  with  the  stales  that  have  a  lar^e  hearing  inipairecl 
po|)ulation  havin^r  two  or  nioiv  persons  in  the  program. 


The  program  covers  a  four  week  period  of  intensive  work  in  the 
foMowin^  areas: 

1.  Conuiuinity  Leadership — A  coui^so  in  leadei^ship  dovelopuuMit. 
il.  Piiilosophy,  Organization  and  Administration  of  Adult  Kduca- 
tion Programs. 

:5.  Visitations  to  various  kinds  and  types  of  Adult  Basic  Kduca- 
tion Proji^rains. 

4.  Lecture  series  rcpirdiii^  various  aspects  and  pmhlenis  of  deaf- 
ness, or<j:aniy.ation  of  pm^raius  and  lea(h»rship. 

During  the  four  weeks,  the  participants  developed  insights  regard- 
ing tlie  lieariiig  impaired  iKiiwn-s  needs,  and  the  role  he  must  play 
in  developing  the  educational  destinies  of  these  hearing  impaired 
persons.  'Fhey  also  learned  that  education  need  not  take  place  in  a 
/rhetto  of  deafness  hut  that  the  hearin;^  impaired  with  nmpor  sup- 
porting services  could  take  advantage  of  the  post  secondary  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  in  almost  every  conmuniity  in  the  form 
of  Adult  Hasic  Kducation. 


The  participants  come  from  all  walks  of  life.  .V  high  s(»hool  diploma 
or  its  '  .ivalent  is  the  only  acachMiiic  re(|nirement.  Out  of  the  24  in 
the  197()  program  only  !»  were  college  graduates.  Ten  had  some  college 
or  post  secondary  work.  The  important  fa(*tor  is  that  these  peo|)1e 
are  leaders  and  are  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  own. 

Seventeen  states  weiti  L*epresented  in  Project  DAWN4970.  Project 
DAAVN-1971  hopefully  will  have  i^cprcsentatives  from  the  remaining 
»W  .states  and  the  4  .Vmericaii  Territories. 


Four  regional  follow  up  workshops  were  held  in  Wichita,  San 
Francisco,  (Miicago  and  New  York  City  approximately  siwen  months 
after  the  participants  ivturned  to  theiV  home  states.  Thesi»  meetings 
were  held  to  assess  what  had  been  accomplisheth  what  still  needs  to 
be  acconiplished  and  what  obstacles  have  been  notcMl.  Pei'sons  from 
Adult  Kducation  Programs,  ediicatoi^s  of  the  liearinjr  impaired,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  connselors  and  the  hearing  nnpaiivd  them- 
selves come  to  these  meetings  for  an  exchange  of  ideas,  information 
and  a  chance  to  rap. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  items  found  to  be  common  to  all  the 
meetings  around  the  nation; 


in:iMi;.\TioN' 


P.MrriciiwNTs 


Pa:«ajAM  I)kvk!.()i»mknt 
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liiUUirf/iiii/  the  /iriirhit/  Impiu'mf 

nMli\m:':p;;!,';;;;i.!:'"' '--^  -'^  -oHvati.,.. 

'J.  A(liilt  Hasic-  l':(liini(i()i,  must  ho  sold  („  Humii.  It  must  l),..ri„  ,.nHv 
.     ...  .•..sHl.M.t.al  s.-  „H,  s  a..,l  .lay  .-las^.s  in  ord..,-  („  s.'t  ( ho  ,  Wr 
attitudo  toward  .•.)iitiiiuiii^'...hi.-atioii.  '  ' 

:5.  L..a.l.'rshi|)  and  iiiiti»tiv.>  must  .•oiu..  from  (h.'  -Tass  iwls  l..v,.| 
K  .-aMMot  ho  lomul  up...,  tl....u  hy  tlmso  ..utsi.lo  (ho  .^..^muirv 

+.  1  li.;y  sh.nih  a.ropt  .•.•sp...isihili(  v  f..i-  tho  (..tal  wolfaiv  of  ot'.or 
h.'ai-mjr  inipa..v(|  individuals.  "  '  oi  oi...  i 

tvno  I'-"'  Tt"^  '"'l'aii-»'«l  .•.)......u..itv  a.,(l  the 

typo  ot  populat.oii  to  k' .s.'.T.'(l. 

±  Huild  s..|f-.'st.'..ni  inoiiol.  h.>ariii^'  impaiivd  pe.-so.i. 

•5.  I  oach  tho  l...a.-i.i{r  impaiivd  t..  iwofrnizo  thoi.-  own  lu'ods 

loil  r;"'"""*^"'  "^''''''V" '"■"M'f  ii..|mi.t.(l  P0.-SO,,  at  tho 

Ic'v  ol  ho  .s  ....  a.i.l  .,„t  la....>.,t  ovo.-  what  shoul.l  „!■  ..ouhl'lmvo  h....„  if 

he  A.ii.k  Hns.o  Kdu.-at.on  S..tt..,-  whe.-o  p..ssihlo.  Mv  so  .  oin.r,  H,o 
hoa .  ..g  „up.u,-e,|  ,„.,•««„  ...u.  tako  a.lva.-tago  of  a  .unci,  h.i.fc'a ml 
l.vailal.lo.  int.M-...st..,g  p,,,g„„„  tha.i   wt.uld  otl.o.-wisc  he 

donfV  M  I"^-"  v.Mne..t  of  "„ovy  toaoho.-s"  („„t  t..a.-I..M-s  of  tho 

cnf)  a.iu  .,.nv  ...oth...ls  ..f  ...st.-uctio.,  is  .uTossa.-v  so  that  tho  hoa.-- 

om'.iE"o   '""T""  ^'"'^         '-"'^'"■'f'' «">'-''^.'  - 

r.o.iai  (Hot  ol  .'{i.'l.oi' y.'a.'s". 

''°^'"'"g.'"ipa'rcd  pc.-son  with  a  goal,  o.-  goals,  to 
wo  k  towft,-.|  such  as  a  h.gl,  school  diploun,,  bcttc.>h'oppS.t.inity, 
and  not  just  school  for  the  sake  of  school.  ^  umioy, 

S.  I)i'V(;loi)  a.i  i.,to.-p.vting  pool  .so  that  i.ito.-p.vto.-s  will  ho  avail- 
abl.;  foi-the  hea.-ingiuipai.-p(l.  man 
..1m'1;J«o.T.IX  '"""i  '''.''■"""r  l""-'-"t/.vo....g  luMU-ing  impaiivd  adult 
nmX]Zn  ^^■''"'T^^'"'  tako  tho  olass  as  a.,  ox- 

a.nple  that  lea.-.i.ng co.it.i.ups  (h.-ongh  life 

.•iasi/in;ut.  ?:;,'inu;l7vt.S''"^-^ 

11.  Dcvolo).  close.- t..'s  a..d  a  wo.-ki.ig  ivlatio.isl.ip  with  ...any  co..i- 
......itv  agccios.  This  will  .,u.ko  a  wi.H.  va.-ioty  ..f  .so,-vi.I.^    ^  ,ihd  |c 

to  the  hca.-i.ig  i.npai.vd. 
1-2.  AVo.-k  ^yith  tho  .sd..)ol  (lis(.-iot.s  oo.ico.-.iing  f.mdiiiL'  so  that  tho 
.mpu..vd  be..ol  t.  I^oal  e.l,..-atio.,  ..,o.,i.rs  .night  fce  .soug  t  f o  • 

G.).\i,s 

I'.-oioct  D.WrX  l.op...s(oa.Toinplish  tho  fol|.)wiiig  ohi.'otiv.'s  hv 

.ofes.sioi.al  pe.-.so..  wi.o  is  ...to.vste.l  i.i  ostablishi.Tg,  fV.-i..g  ai.  1 
lcvelop.,.g  A.liilt  Hasie  Hduoation  P.T.^",-a...s  for  H  o  lu-arii  g  ' 
pa. . vd  ..1  h.s. state. 
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±  Providiiinf  (»arh  shilo  with  a  liaison  porson  who  vim  iwt  as  Hie 
spokosiuaii  for  and  lolho  hcai  in*:  impaiml  coiuiniinily. 

'^,  l^rovi(liii;r  h»a(h»rship  in  th«»  h(»arin<r  inipaimr coiiuunnitios  so 
that  the  h(»ai'iii|j:  iiiipairm  can  have  an  active  wvA  important  part  in 
the  echiealional  ^roalsand  aehievenienis  of  their  own. 

4.  Layin;rll»e  foiinthilion  for  re;rional  workshops  in  the  folh)win<r 
two  ycai"S  to  help  cncoumge  and  motivate  tlic  licaring  impaired  to 
pursue  a  pro^rrani  ofeoiitiiming  eihicalion. 

DAWN  is  the  he^rimiing  of  i\  new  era.  It  is  one  of  eonnth»ss  op- 
portunities for  the  hearing  impaired,  liut  most  of  all  it  is  the  eia 
of  involvement  bv  the  hearing  imj)aired  themselves.  'I'hey  are  at 
last  ready  to  speak  out  tlu»ii'  ihmmIs.  light  their  own  hattles  and  strive 
to  help  themselves.  Helping  themselves  throu^di  eduoatioiml  oppor- 
tunities seized,  means  growth  in  dignity,  maturation  and  solf-ostoem. 
These  <)nalitieK  put  the  hearing  impaired  on  an  eipial  footing  with  his 
hearing  brothers.  This  was  host  stated  by  (Vrvantes  in  Pan  (Juivote, 
"AVhen  God  siMuls  the  dawn.  1  le  .sends  it  for  all." 

N.T.LD.  IN  1971 

James  K.  Spee^rle,  Ph.  I).,  Assistant  Dean  for  Support  lOdneation, 
National  Tecluucal  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

It  gives  nic  p-cat  pleasure  to  si)eak  with  you  today  about  the 
National  Techmcal  Institute  foi*  the  Deaf.  I  would  like  to  approach 
the  topic,  "NTID:  1971"  not  so  nuich  from  what  wo  predict  for  the 
future,  but  more  what  we  liavc  dei-ived  from  the  past  few  mouths. 
Specifically,  I  will  be  describing  the  activities  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  last  academic  quarter  tmd  those  which  will  carry  over  into 
the  next  academic  year. 

Fii^t,  let  me  l)ogin  by  showing  you  a  model  that  we  find  helpful  in 
describing  the  mission  of  NTID.  This  model  will  provide  the  frame- 
work for  my  discussion  with  you  (Slide  1).  The  lii*st  si»etiou  indi- 

PK->!!fID  r:T?D  POST-.'IT!D  

CON'SEOlEti'CES 

DIRECT  £KPL0Y»JI:!T 
COR'tUUlTY  PARTlCrPATiC:. 
CCHTINUEO  EDUCATION 

VOCAT|CnAL«  ECONCMiCf 
I  SOCIAL  FULFILU^^I^Y 


catcs  that  there  is  a  si)ecific  clientele  for  which  NTID  was  designed. 
This  clientele  hfts  l^een  defined  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, ftud  Welffue  in  conjunction  with  NTID  ofliciftls.  I  will  make  a 
list  of  the  admission  critei  ia  available  to  yon  ftt  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. I  am  Imppy  to  repoit  that  86  new  stiulents  began  their  Summer 
Veslihnlc  Proiriiuu  yestei-day  (Slide  2).  A  snmiuai'V  of  this  group 
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ADMISSIOf;  IrlFORflATIGM  '  • 

Applicaticn-s  Received  277 

Action 

a)  Admitted  and  emrolled  

B)  Admitted,  Waiting  List  .... 
c)  Admitted,  Withbrawn.  ..... 

I^EFERRED  

e)  Applications  in  Progress  .  .  . 


30 
31 
85 
H2 


S^SdeSts''^  Distribution  of  Hi\  Summe.-^  Programs 


I.  CALlf-OHNIA 

LONK'ECTICUT 
y.  JEL.AWARE 

y.  Florida 

5.  GrORSIA 
Br  tiAWAII 

L->  Illinois 
e.  Kentucky 
9.  Maryland 

ly.  ASSACIIUSETTS 
11.  HiSSOURI 


13.    Ew  Jersey  J 

^.'h  Hew  York  20 

..5.  Ohio  q 

!_tf!r^SYLVAfJlA  6 

:./..  Texas  i 

,.»,.  Tennessee  T 

,<0.  ytRMONT  2 

21...  WASHIiNGTON  1  . 

22.  v  iscoNsiN  .2 

23.  W. Virgin  I A  ^ 


Total 


Hales  -  ^^8;   Females  -  36. 

Last  Secondary  School  attended: 

Residential  59 

Day  Programs  i^s 
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of  students  is  as  follows:  as  can  be  seen,  nil  of  the  students  who  were 
qualified  for  admission  could  not  be  given  the  opix)rtunity  to  enroll 
and  were  placed  on  a  waitini^  list.  This  is  due  primarily  to  our 
interim  development  phase  ancV  the  fact  that  we  have  verv  real  space 
liniitations.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  construction  of  the  NTID 
buildings  will  be  underway  next  month  and  the  expected  completion 
date  is  January,  1974.  After  completion  we  will  be  able  to  serve  the 
intended  muuber  of  students — 750.  In  the  interim  our  capacity  will 
remain  at  approximately  330  students  going  up  slightly  as  space 
pennits. 

How  are  the  resources  and  personnel  organized  to  focus  on  student 
needs  and  to  carrjr  out  the  educational  mission  of  NTID  ?  The  next 
projection  will  give  yon  a  genenil  overview  of  the  structure  of 
XTll)  (Slido  3).  In  the  Division  of  SupiKHt  Kdunition.  tlit*  VosJi- 
»ule  Pi-ogranis  serve  the  remedial  and  preparatory  needs  of  the  deaf 
students  as  they  enter  NTID.  During  the  last  quarter  there  were  74 
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full  time  students  in  Vestibule.  Vestibule  courses  also  serve  as  the 
General  Education  component  of  the  Technical  Education  Programs 
at  the  Certificate  and  Diploma  levels. 

Next  year  our  total  math  progi*am  will  be  taught  on  an  individual- 
ized modular  programmed  basis  using  a  math  lab  as  the  central  learn- 
ing area.  This  will  mean  that  students  will  be  assigned  modules  of 
work  based  on  their  individual  abilities  and  future  program  needs. 
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No  formal  classes  will  be  held  although  expectations  for  each  student 
will  be  established  and  written  on  an  individual  contract  basis.  It  is 
expected  tlmt  this  mode  of  learning  will  serve  ns  a  model  for  other 
Vestibule  Program  areas.  Feedback  on  tlie  success  of  those  programs 
will  bo  gained  by  student  performance  in  the  teohuical  programs  of 
KIT.  Tliis  feedback  will  neli>  us  modify  the  various  modules  and 
validate  this  approach  to  leorning. 

Computer  Assisted  Instmction  pla;^^  an  important  support  role  m 
NTID.  A  complete  Mathematics  Diagnostic  System  has  been  de- 
veloped which  prepares  students  for  entry  into  collegjc  level  calculus. 
Units  are  now  under  development  in  Vestibule  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try,  A  program  for  tcacliing  manual  communication  to  staff  and 
students  is  being  develoixid  and  will  be  ready  for  use  this  sunrimer. 
Other  units  being  developed  for  use  on  the  computer  are:  circuit 
nnalvsis.  chemical  convoi-swn,  and  civil  technology,  Tliesc  units  can 
be  used  as  independent  study  units,  rohiedial  and  review  units,  or  as 
integral  parts  of  the  classiwm  activities. 

The  Communication  Center  is  concerned  with  th(5  total  communica- 
tion needs  of  the  students  and  consists  of  speech  and  hearing  services, 
audiological  services,  and  interpreting  services.  Some  of  the  projects 
that  are  underway  include:  (1)  an  assessment  of  tthe  communication 
needs  in  industry  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  communication  skills 
in  specific  job  environments;  (2)  an  evaluation  of  the  communication 
profile  which  a^esscs  student's  receptive  and  expixissive  commiuiica- 
tion  skills;  (3)  a  student  speech  committee  has  been  formed  to 
evaluate  current  courses  and  involve  students  in  curriculum  improve- 
ment; (4)  a  study  to  d(»liiic  the  mle  of  an  interpreter  in  an  academic 
environment.  Students  arc  required  to  take  a  basic  coui'se  in  the 
speech  dei>artment  entitled  "Inti-oduction  to  Specdi  and  Hearing," 
After  this  course,  a  student  and  his  Communication  Counselor  work 
out  a  program  based  on  that  individual  student's  needs.  Courses  the 
students  may  take  are:  "Language  of  Idioms  and  Slang,"  "Techni- 
cal Vocabulary,"  "Practical  Uses  of  Speech,"  "Language  of  Signs," 
and  "Individual  Therapy," 

Tlie  Office  of  Student  Planning  and  Evaluation  is  a  new  area  with- 
in NTID,  It  is  headed  by  Mr,  AVilliam  Darnell  and  includes  services 
such  as  Admissions,  the  Summer  Vestibule  Program,  Program  Sam- 
pling, program  selection  and  planning,  student  stivffings,  i)rogram 
monitoring,  financial  aid,  and  liaison  with  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  across  the  country.  It  has  been  found  that  progmm  planning 
and  ^oal  oriontation  on  the  part  of  students  aro  important  asixicts  of 
academic  success.  This  office  will  concern  itself  with  these  problem 

areas,  _     .  .  ,  . 

The  Technical  Education  Division  is  concerned  primarilv  with  two 
areas:  teclmical  curricula  and  placement.  The  technical  curricula 
consists  of  four  departments:  Engineering  Technologies;  Visual 
Communications;  Technical  Science;  Business  Technologies,  Dunng 
the  last  quarter  there  were  139  students  in  these  progi-ams  and  as 
shown  in  Slide  4  they  distributed  themselves  in  the  following  manner. 
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TtCiilllCAL  rDUCATIO!!  PROf^RAPlS 


Business  Technologies  ^48 


Engineering  Techmolcgies,  ,,,,,,,  i|l 


Technical  Science  1^1 


Visual  Comhuni cation,  i  36 

At  this  time  30  i)lus  programs  in  these  four  areas  have  been  approved. 
Tlicse  programs  are  modular  and  a  student  may  exit  at  a  certificate, 
diploma,  or  associate  degi-ee  level.  Tlie  exit  level  of  eacli  student  will 
l:e  doJined  on  the  Imsis  of  his  nbilitics,  ui)titudes,  interests,  md  achieve- 
ment level.  The  dimensions  Avill  be  continually  evaluated  to  deteimine 
if  program  changes  should  be  made. 

Placement  activities  are  concerned  with  both  cooperative  job  place- 
ment and  direct  employment  upon  graduation.  This  summer  31  stu- 
dents are  receiving  co-op  job  experience.  The  cooperative  job  experi- 
ence is  seen  as  an  mtegral  part  of  the  student's  educational  progress. 
It  is  thi-ougli  this  experience  that  strengths  and  weaknesses  can  be 
determined  and  future  academic  plans  made  to  insure  technical  com- 
petency upon  gmduation.  We  have  learned  some  general  principles 
from  our  placement  activities  to  date  and  I  would  like  to  briefly  detail 
them  for  you.  First,  it  is  clear  that  efforts  must  be  directed  towards 
developing  and  maintaining  liaison  with  industi^,  business,  govern- 
ment, employment  agencies,  organized  labor,  and  various  other 
groups  in  an  attempt  to  inform  prospective  employei's  of  the  pro- 
grams offered  at  NTID  and  the  skills  which  deaf  students  possess. 
Secondly,  follow-up  studies  i-elating  to  the  adjustment  and  advance- 
ment of  tlie  deaf  student  must  be  conducted  in  order  to  understand 
the  implications  for  the  admission  pmccss  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment. Third,  each  student  arrives  at  the  placement  office  with  a 
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k Imnnttfi  r"*^'' """^  e-^l>cctations;  therefore,  generalizinir 
Ll^LfM^'*";  I""?  P  "ccmont  .mist  be  selective  fm.n  the  point  oi 
r  ndoSlfr  f"^  '"f  ciuployer.,  I'.n  sure  it  is  not  har/for  you 
111      .  "'"^  ^l-*"  P'"?i'J«'ns,  frustrations,  ellorts,  and  rewards  of  a 

M  ^/^i  ""m  «'»Plt.ynient  If  the  student  is  unprepared  or 
unskilled  the  task  will  Ixj  considerably  more  difficult 

Pn7«n!^^'n*'"*''V^'^"*=''^'°'i  Educational  Specialists, 

Personal  Counselinc:,  and  Social  and  Cultural  Development  The 
Educational  Specialists  are  responsible  for  providinc  t  e  sunnoi-t 

J\  IID.  lutorniK  and  academic  advising  are  important  support  serv- 
ices for  deaf  students  in  all  colleges.  An  idea  of  the  magi  tudc  of  I  e 
support  provided  is  shown  by  the  number  of  hours  Si n  tht^c 
activities  during  the  Spring  Quarter  (Slide  5)  ■ 


SLIDE  5 

SUPPORT  SERVICES 
Spring  Ouarter,  1971 
(10  Weeks) 


Programs 

Vestibule 

Technical 
Education 

Cross-Registered 

rROGRAMS 

TOTALS; 


Academic 
Advisiii^ 

322  HOURS 

195  HOURS 

755  HourR 
1/572  HOURS 


Tutor I  MR 

135  HOURS 

385  HOURS 
1,09?  Hnupg_ 

1/912  HOURS 


m«?^i  J  i  i  ^'^^'S"«•^    Personal  Counselor.  Approxi- 

matoly  1100  houi-s  of  counseling  were  provided  for  NTID  students 
during  the  last  quarter.  The  comiseling  dealt  with  the  be^mvioJs  and 

fZT'V'T'"'^  °*       S'°"P.  °^  ^4''*'  y°»»?'  inexperienced  sTu 
dents.  Most  common  among  the  problems  faced  by  NTID  students 
were :  lack  of  career  goals;  inability  to  choose  a  major  area  of  study 
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lack  of  iiiotivutioii  for  acadciiiic  ucliicvcmciit.  These  tluxie  problems 
are  tlie  basic  reasons  for  stntleiits  leaving  NTID  prior  to  completing 
a  specific  program  of  studies. 

The  Department  of  Social  and  Cultural  Development  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  co-curricular  activities  of  students.  Many  faculty  and 
staff  are  involved  in  these  activities  iii  order  to  closely  relate  the  aca- 
deniic  and  social  aspects  of  a  student's  cnvivoiuuent.  Some  of  the 
projects  in  this  dei)artment  include:  development  of  a  student  infor- 
mation centei"  in  the  dormitories  which  includes  school  newspaper, 
catalogs  of  other  post-secondary  i)i'ograins  for  the  deaf  and  audio- 
visual study  aids;  volunteer  \voi*k  projects  in  the  Rochester  com- 
inunity;  legal  forums  and  i)rograms  on  sex  and  drugs;  assistance  in 
the  pi'oduction  of  a  special  cai)tioned  show  at  the  Planetarium  in 
Rochester* 

The  Division  of  Research  and  Training  is  active  in  providmg 
answers  to  the  questions  of  how  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  deaf  stu- 
dents m  a  college  enviromuent.  One  project  that  has  recently  been 
comi)leted  and  will  be  used  this  summer  for  the  first  time  is  a  Student 
Prohle  System.  This  computer-based  system  provides  comparative 
data  on  an  individual  student  and  students  in  the  various  colleges  of 
RIT  on  several  variables:  interest;  aptitude;  achievement  and  com- 
munication skills.  This  profile  develops  a  measure  of  best  fit  between 
the  students  and  the  program  and  will  be  a  powerful  guidance  tool 
to  assist  m  accurate  placeineut  of  students.  In  addition  the  feasibil- 
ity of  computtM-  managod  i)sycholo^rical  testin^r  is  being  investigated. 
TJio  longitudinal  study  of  all  NTID  students  is  continuing  and  f  i^m 
time  to  time  descriplivc  data  will  be  made  available.  Researchers  arc 
also  looking  at  attitudinal  changes  among  deaf  students  as  they  relate 
to  the  colle;je  environment  and  their  heanng  peere. 

The  Training  i)ersoimel  are  involved  in  the  internship  program 
which  IS  intended  to  contribute  to  the  preparation  of  pix)fessional 
pereonnel  to  serve  the  deaf  in  various  roles.  They  also  manage  volun- 
tary classes  for  hearing  students  in  manual  communication.  Last 
quarter  approximately  50  students  enrolled  in  this  coui^se.  Training 
pereonnel  are  also  resi)onsible  for  the  Student  Interpreter  Program 
which  trains  about  15-20  hearing  students  each  summer  to  the  niter- 

Sreters.  Incidentally,  many  of  the  students  in  the  program  have 
ccided  to  go  onto  graduate  training  in  deaf  education.  We  feel  that 
these  students  witli  a  technical  background  and  a  high  interest  in 
deaf  education  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  field  at  large. 

Finally,  to  go  back  to  the  model  of  NTID's  mission  (Slide  1)  it  is 
expected  that  the  students  who  leave  NTID  will  be  socially  and 
technically  competent.  AVe  have  attempted  to  define  what  these 
terms  moan  and  thus  clarify  our  future  directions  (Slides  (>  and  7). 
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SLIDE  6 


IIOULD  BE  DEFINED  AS:  ' 

ABILITY  TO  rnRPORM  JOB  TASKS 

ABILITY  TO  DEAL  WITH  THINGS  AND  IDEAS 

5H0ULD  INCLUDE: 

?.1n";Si^VS  ''''''''''  TME  TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE  OF 

^l^r^^S^S^S^rO  THE  JOB 

^°  ■^'^^  ^'^^  ""^souncEs  important 

S'-EfL'SlS"'"""'         ^^5*^5  INDEPENDENTLY.  EFFICIENTLY. 

{s;;t^T5o^',,ii°;;i^s^'5"^  """'"^^ ^'^^^^^  developments 
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SLIDE  7 


SOCIAL  COMPlTEIICE 


SHOULD  BE  DEFIiJED  AS: 


ABILITY  TO  ASSUME  RnSPONSIHILITY  FOR  ONHSHLF  AN'l)  CTIinP.S 


•  ABILITY  TO  INTHRRI-LATE  WITH  PEOPLE 


SHOULD  INCLUDE: 

ABILITY  TO  RHLATH  70  AND  COrrHLVICATn  WITH  OTIHiR  Pl-OPLI;, 
BOTH  DEAl-  AND  IIHARIXG,   BOTH  KITH  WCOIVIDUALS  AN'D  WITH 


ABILITY  TO  CIIOOSH  WISHLY  FROM  AMOyjG  Cr.\'SI:Qlin.\-CKS  OF 
ALTF.RN'ATIVn  PERSO.\'AL  BEHAVIORS  (c^,,  RIGIDITY  vorr-us 
FLIIXIiULlTY;  AHSE.'sTKEISM  versus  PROMPT  AND  rAriiTinjlT 
ATTENDANCE)   

ABILITY  TO  ADAPT  TO  CHANGING  WORK  AND  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
.   ABILITY  TO  PARTICIPATE  SUCCESSFULLY  IN  COr-UmTfY  LIVING 
ABILITY  TO  DISCUSS  THE  SOCIAL  ISSUES  OF  THE  DAY 

In  each  case  we  are  attempting  to  define  strategies  which  will  assist 
each  student  in  reaching  his  maximum  potential. 


8:30  a.m.-10:15  a.m.:  Dr.  Armiu  G.  Turecbek,  president-elect,  presiding,  Pameli 
Hn)I  Audltoriuui. 

8 :30  a. »»».-!>  :00  n.m. :  ^'Annual  Survcif  of  Hearing  Impaired  Chiidren  and  Youth  ** 
Augustluo  Gentile.  Director,  and  IVter  Ries.  Oflicf  of  Demographic  Studies, 
Gnllnudet  College;  '*The  Achievement  Testing  Program  Condueted  by  tlic 
Annual  ib*urvcy  of  Hearing  Impaired  Childreti  and  YoKtht**  S.  DlFranccsca, 
Office  of  Deniograpliio  Studies,  Gaiiaudet  College. 

t>:CO  a.m.-0:30  a.m.— "Am  Experiment  in  Edueation,**  Dr.  Doin  Hicks,  Dean. 
Pre-Coiiege  Programs,  Gaiiaudet  Coiioge,  Director,  Alodoi  Secondary  School 
for  the  Deaf. 

J):30  a.m.-10:15  a.m.— "/^ctfowrcc/cWrt  and  More,**  Dr,  Ben  Schowe,  Ohio  School 
for  the  Deaf,  President,  School  Lihrarians  for  tiie  Deaf  and  Associates;  Dr. 
Raymond  Wyman,  Director,  Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf. 


GROUPS 
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THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  HEARING  IMPAIRED 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  ^'^^^^^^^ 

Augustine  Gentile  and  Peter  Rics  nffi.„  * 

( Demographic  Studies, 

The  or.omti„..;H  va"      t Oallanclet  CoN 

(  ctcM-niinecl  dnrinir  t  vo    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^''^  progra,,, 

•'p.tal  work  in  a        Ttat" "uva  '  t  "^.1"'°^  ""^1  'icvclop- 

"f  ulncation  for  tlu-  JJan  inn  [.d     „  I^'Sfarch,  Unre.  n 

I Icaltl.,  Kducation  anc  Vv !     •  '  /^'I'^tion.  Dopartniont 

of  many  organizations  anci  hul  viS.ll  ^  '"'fo'-ts 

for  a  central  a,.,;  ocM-nnin  .  .    .  ,«  „    ^     V"'  a  need 

ti.st.cson  deafness.  "'g»'"zat.on  for  the  collection  of "S 


liMiW  Go.M.K 


a,  l"''''"'n;il?t' proS",stUlS       ^'"'n  "T'  Yonth  is 

'■^•a.-lng^n  mi?  ufiK       1"  ^  '  'TT'  ""/^  ^lisseniinate 
allege  age.  The  prin'ary  nt  '• '4  ,    t  "'^  '"'-M'  through 

K-MKis  of  (lata  that  can  wmtc  o  n  ..m-^ 

"Pportnn.ties  a vailal.le  t„  umr  im  n  ' V'- 'T"  "'"National 
fen-ain  encourages  the  use-  of    s  ffi„         }''• ''•''''^^^  '1''"'  l"""- 

and  other  professionals  i.  ov  ii.  r  ••  '"'"""!«t'''tors,  researc-l  ers 
"«wHI«sbvany  ind  vi  I,   r^r^^^^^^^^^^^  ["       'H'aring  in-pai  ^  ! 

ot  special  education  for  heaW.lg  i^^itV;;;:^;^:.-  ^1-' exults 


""San;:i;K.ii;r!,Sii;ilr         ^"-v  does 

state  or  local'level  c%vote Hi     ^I'l  l"-%"-"'"«"»t  tl  e 

fonna  ,on  on  hearing  inn/aiiVl  h  h  n  '  !""'  ^'r7"i"ation  of  in- 
to  facilitate  their  wo7-k  t l/io  uH  .vouth.  Rather,  it  seeks 

^o.•  doe«  the  Aiuuial  i.  v^/*^"  is  feaSbl^ 
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!cos,  as  well  as  evidoiiro  on  tlu»  |)ro|)ortioii  of  those  that  woukl  benefit 
from  siieh  s(»rvices,  is  an  important  task,  However,  nntil  the  demand 
for  information  on  rhis  seeoiul  ^rronn  incivases,  and  it  becomes  likely 
that  siieh  information  will  be  needed  by  thosc»  who  intend  to  im- 
prove the  opportimities  for  this  <rroup.  tl'ie  Annual  Survey  will  eon- 
fimie  to  focus  its  activities  on  those  receivin^r  special  edncatiomil 
services,  and  the  types  and  amounts  of  services  available  to  them. 

Since  the  Aiumal  Snrvey  attempts  to  promote  the  nse  of  its  data 
by  thos(»  whose  judgments  and  decisions  will  have  a  diivct  or  in- 
direct bearing  on  the  education  of  hearing  impaired  individuals,  it 
recognizes  its  ivspon.sibility  to  devote  a  part  of  its  resouives  to  the 
cyaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  data  it  collects  and  disseminates. 
This  is  particularly  important  because  it  seeks  to  establish  national 
norms  on  the  basic  characteristics  of  hearing  impaiivd  childivn  and 
youth  that  may  be  used  by  teachei-s.  aduunistiators  and  researchers. 
Thus,  in  its  disseiuiiuitioii  of  information,  the  Aiuuial  Survey  makes 
every  effort  to  ])ro))erly  qualify  its  data  and  indicate  anv  limitation 
associated  with  it. 

The  Aniuu\l  Survey  seeks  to  avoid  associating  itself  with  anv  "side" 
or  established  ])osition  relating  to  controvei-sial  issues  within  the  Held 
of  educating  hearing  impaired  individuals.  Thus,  it  does  not  inter- 
pa»t  its  own  data.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  facilitate  the  use  of  its  data  by 
reputable,  individuals  or  organizations  that  may  themselves  wish  to 
draw  i)olicy  ijiq)lications  or  test  res(»arcli  hypotheses  that  are  ivlated 
to  these  issu<»s. 

In  its  attempt  to  provide  useful  information  to  those  inteivsted  in 
hearing  impaiivd  children  and  youth,  the  Annual  Survey  has  the 
benefit  of  the  guidance  and  advice  of  its  National  Advisory  Coiu- 
mittee.  Among  its  lueiubers  are  hearing  and  deaf  individulils,  ad- 
iiiinistratoi-s,  researchers,  teachers,  and  S])ecialists  from  other  ai-cas 
within  the  field  of  hearing  impairment.  Also,  aside  from  these  diit?ct 
contacts  the  staff  ineinbers  of  the  Annual  Survey  have  with  peojile 
in  the  field,  periodic  formal  surveys  of  the  cooperating  educational 
programs  that  submit  data  ai-e  conducted  to  aid  in  doteriniuing  the 
kinds  of  information  needed  in  the  field. 

The  Annual  Survey  devotes  part  of  its  resources  to  developing  the 
luethodologies  aiul  instruments  for  best  collecting  data  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  for  a  national  population  of  hearing  impaired  children 
and  youth.  The  methodologies  and  instruments  are  of  two  basic 
kinds:  (1)  Thosi»  associated  with  basic  demographic  variables  that  iwv 
collected  on  the  total  student  po))ulation  each  year,  and  (2)  tliose  re- 
lating to  the  perforiuaiu'c.  of  the  student  in  various  areas,  or  to  topics 
of  special  intei'cst  in  a  given  year  which  may  be  collected  on  a  sam])le 
basis.  However,  ijiforiuation' is  not  sought' on  a  sain])le  basis  when 
(his  would  ])revent  the  Aiumal  Survey  fmm  supplying  individual 
educational  pmgrams  with  needed  data  on  all  of  their  students. 

The  standardization  and  improvement  of  information  maintained 
on  hearing  impaired  students  by  educational  programs  will  facilitate 
i-esearch  and  help  to  meet  administrative  needs.  The  Annual  Survey 
actively  encourages  this  objective  and  devotes  a  part  of  its  resources 
to  this  end. 

^  The  major  source  of  guidance  in  defining  the  goals  of  the  Annual 
Survey,  and  of  s])ecifyiiig  the  policies  which  will  lead  toward  the 
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Tlu»sc  publications  im  I'xpoctod  to  appear  during  tlio  Summer  and 
Fall  of  this  ycai*. 

1970-71  school  year  data  collections 

The  forms  for  the  1070-71  scl  ool  year  are  now  hoxwg  received  and 
processed  in  the  ollice.  Appi-oximately  ()0()  I'cpoiting  soni'ces  with 
about  42,000  students  enmlled  in  theii*  progi-anis  ai*e  cooperating 
with  the  Annual  Sui'vey  this  year.  This  i'epix»sents  an  increase  of  107 
new  pai'ticipating  educational  pi'ogi'ams  with  almost  8,000  students. 
At  the  same  time,  about  98  |)crccut  of  tliosc  programs  that  partici- 
pated histyeai"  have  been  ix»taiiu»d  in  this  yeai'*s  Sui'vey.  Of  the  almost 
800  programs  invited  to  participate  in  Year  Ill's  data  collection, 
77  pei'ccnt  I'csponded  aflinuatively.  These  800  pi-ogi'ains  hrtve  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  48,000  hearing  impaired  children. 

An  Achievement  Testing  Pi'ogi'am  is  again  being  conducted  this 
year  by  the  Annual  Survey.  Approximately  souives  including 
roughly  22,000  students  aiv  involved  in  this  ni-ogi-juu.  The  pi'ocedui'es 
being  followed  in  the  cui'ivnt  pi'ogi'am  were  lieavily  inlluenced  by  the 
results  of  the  Achievement  Testing  Pi'ogi'am  conducted  by  the  An- 
nual Survey  during  the  1I)G8-G9  school  year.  This  influence  is  especial- 
ly reflected  in  three  areas  of  this  year's  program:  (1)  Students  were 
given  a  screening  test  to  detei'iuinc  the  most  approximate  battci'y 
they  should  receive.  (2)  The  schools  wei'e  supplied  with  practice 
matci'ials  for  their  students.  (H)  In  cooperation  with  Harcourt  Brace 
&  Jovanovich,  the  test  miblishei'Sj  special  variations  in  the  standard 
tests  were  developed  where  hearing  impairment  intixxhiced  special 
problems  or  unfair  disadvantages  to  hearing  iinpaiivd  students. 

The  fact  that  a  reliability  study  will  l)c  conducted  on  this  year's 
program  fiiilher  distiiigiiislies  it  from  the  1008-09  pmgi'am.  fcicht 
schools  and  185  students  will  be  involved  in  this  test-retest  reliability 
study.  In  conjunction  with  this  work,  the  (uiestion  of  the  validity 
of  these  tests  will  also  be  considered.  This  will  be  appmached  in  two 
ways:  first,  tcachci's  will  be  asked  to  predict  student  performance; 
Second,  internal  analysis  of  the  items  will  be  conducted. 

Three  publications  based  on  the  results  of  this  testing  program 
arc  planned  for  later  this  year. 


During  the  first  tluve  years  of  the  program,  the  Animal  Survey 
devoted  most  of  its  resources  to  gathering  basic  demographic  in- 
formation on  hearing  impaired  students,  and  to  extending  its  cover- 
age of  these  students  to  its  current  level  of  42,000.  It  is  now  in  the 
process  of  formulating  future  plans,  with  the  intention  of  beginning 
to  collect  information  on  selected  topics  of  special  interest  to  those 
in  the  field. 

Within  a  few  months,  the  Annual  Sur\-ey  will  begin  a  survey  of  all 
the  states.  Aiuong  the  types  of  infornuitidn  that  will  l)c  sought  are : 
(1)  description  of  services  available  to  hearing  impaired  childwn 
and  youth,  (2)  types  of  screening  programs  now  in  existence,  (3) 
the  referral  system  for  those  found  to  have  a  hearing  loss,  (4)  the 
number  of  students  ivceiviiig  special  services,  (5)  the  tyiK*  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  hearing  impaired  stndentj,  etc. 


PUTDBE  Pl<AN8 
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At  a  iTciMit  \\wt\i\^  of  llu»  'IVclmical  Snl)-(^oiuinitt(M»  of  tho  Na- 
tional Advisory  (\)ininitt(r  of  tlu»  Aiimial  Siirvov,  tlio  follo\viu<r 
topics  weiv  .su)Lrjre.sti»(l  for  fnturo  spiu-ial  studios:  ' 
^   (1)  A  study  of  till*  visual  acuity  and  piMroptioii  of  tlu»  hoariiMr 
iiupanvd  studeut. 

(2)  Special  study  of  the  multiply  handicapped  studeut. 

(o)  I  ho  oducational  outcoinoof  tho  heariujr  iiupaimi  studoiit. 

(4)  C  oiuniuiiicatiou  skills  of  tho  studouts. 

(T))  A  study  of  «riMU»tic  factors  in  hcariu«r  iiupairiucut. 

(0)  1  ho  aiuouut  and  (juality  of  supportive  services. 

\l\  ^^^^^^y     student  after-school  and  .suuiuicr  time  activities. 

(5)  Socu)-ecouoiuic  hackjrionnd  of  parents  of  heariiiir  inn»aired 
students.  * 

(0)  A  study  of  hitrhlysMccessful  'icai-in<r  iiupaiivd  students. 
J>velopinental  work  on  at  least  one  of  these  tonics  Will  he^rin  this 
year.  i  i-  • 

Meanwhile,  tlie  Aniuial  Survey  will  continue  its  elforts  to  pnxluce 
an  achieveincnt  test  appropriate  for  hearing  impaired  students.  Also 
bein^r  considered  is  the  feasibility  of  developing;?  lueasmvs  of  student 
|)erl()riuauce  ni  other  areas  besides  academic  achievement.  Kinallv. 
ellorts  wil  continue  to  furtber  incivasc  the  luuuher  of  beariiur  in',- 
pan-ed  students  nicluded  in  tlie  pro*rraui. 

THE  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTING  PROGRAM  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  ANNUAL  SURVEY  OF  HEARING  IMPAIRED 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH:  INTERPRETATION  AND  USES 
OF  THE  TEST  SCORES 

S.  DiFrancesca,  Office  of  Demographic  Studies,  Gallaudet  College 

PuKroSE  OP  THE  AC1IIE\T.MEXT  TeSIING  PnoGRiVM 

During  the  1071  spring  semester,  the  Annual  Survey  conducted  a 
nationwide  academic  achievement  testing  program  of  students  attend- 
ing special  educational  programs  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired. 
Approximately  20,000  students  wore  administered  the  Stiniford 
Achievement  Test.  Tln*ee-lumdred  and  twenty  six  schools  partici- 
pated in  the  testing  program.  The  Annual  Survey  provided  all 
materials  and  scoring  services  with  no  charge. 

There  were  two  basic  reasons  for  this  national  testing  pi'Ogi-am. 
l^ii-st,  the  schools  and  teachei-s  obtained  measures  of  the  academic 
progress  of  their  students  along  with  summary  tabulations  for  their 
mdmdual  classes  and  schools.  Equally  important  to  the  Annual 
Survey  is  that  the  analyses  of  the  data  from  the  national  level  testing 
program  will  be  used  in  the  validation  and  standardization  of  an 
academic  achievement  test  for  students  attending  special  nrofframs 
for  the  hearing  impaired. 

This  report  will  give  some  background  on  the  work  of  the  Annual 
burvey  in  the  aixsa  of  achievement  testing.  You  may  have  seen  somo 
of  our  earlier  progress  i^imis  and  know  that  in  the  spring  of  1969 
wo  administered  12,000  achievement  tests.^  The  program  of  1971 

Ht\t)^^^'''^'i!ri^^^^^^  rorformnnfo  of  Hi-nrlim  Iiiipiilml  Stiwh.ntH:  Unltcil 
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incorporated  some  modifications  of  the  achievement  testing  pro- 
cedures and  the  test  materials  themselves.  The  establishment  of  these 
new  testing  procedni-es  stemmed  from  the  analyses  of  data  from  the 
1969  testing  program,  and  from  the  suggestions  and  ideas  of  teachei-s,^ 
themselves. 

The  Nkkd  ron  Est.\hlisiiix(;  ST.\Ni)AiU)iZKn  Pkockiu  kks  and  Validat- 
ing AN  ACIIIKVKMKNT  TkST  FOIt  IIkAIUNG  I^n^AnJEl)  STUDENTS 

As  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  was  designed  for  use  \vith  hear- 
ing students,  some  serious  technical  problems  arise  when  it  is  admin- 
istered to  hearing  impaired  students  in  special  educational  programs. 
Tliese  technical  problems  stem  from  two  sources.  Firet,  teachers  of 
the  hearing  impftuml  throughout  the  country  have  made  special 
adaptions  in  presenting  the  Stanford  test  questions  and  directions. 
Student  scores  are  easily  affected  by  the  way  in  which  the  test  is  ad- 
ministered. Standardized  testing  procedures  were  lacking  and  had  to 
be  established  in  order  that  test  scores  would  be  comparable  from 
teacher  to  teacher  and  school  to  school. 

Secondly,  tests  pi-csent  potentially  serious  problems  in  validity  and 
reliability  when  they  are  used  with  any  population  other  than  those 
for  wliich  they  were  designed.  Being  constructed  for  hearing  stu- 
dents, the  Stanford  Test  content  may  not  always  follow  Avhat  is 
taught  in  our  special  educational  programs.  Nor  do  we  know  if  the 
structui-e  or  the  design  of  the  test  is  adequate  for  these  students.  For 
example,  the  language  level  of  some  test  questions  may  be  too  cumber- 
some, and  sub-tests  which  arc  dictated  could  become ^a  test  of  the 
students'  receptive  communication  skill.  The  Annual  Survey  is  con- 
ducting smaller  scale  technical  studies  into  the  suitability  of  the 
Stanford  Test  for  hearing  impaired  students  and  is  coinmitted  to 
providing  or  developing  a  test  that  will  be  i-eliablc  and  valid  for  our 
students. 

The  testing  procedui-cs  and  modifications  that  we  have  developed 
thus  far  appear  to  have  improved  the  quality  of  the  achievement  test- 
ing results  obtained.  Until  the  results  of  this  spring's  program  are 
fully  analyzed,  however,  we  will  not  know  how  valid  and  reliable  the 
test  results  are.  A  series  of  publications  pi-esenting  national  level 
results  of  the  testing  program  and  the  analyses  of  the  data  are  sched- 
uled to  begin  in  the  Fall  of  1971. 

Tjie  Establishment  of  Standaiu>ized  Testing  Procedures 

Screening  testing  or  j)i*e-testing  of  students 

The  analyses  of  oui*  earlier  testing  data  indicated  that  many  sub- 
tests were  not  showing  differences  between  good  and  poor  students. 
This  occurred  because  the  ♦"i^t  level  they  received  was  too  difficult  for 
them.  Thus,  the  number  ol  items  they  were  able  to  get  correct  was  too 
few  to  differentiate  ability  levels.  The  validity  of  the  test  is  sub- 
stantially lowered  when  this  occurs.  Since  no  guidelines  existed  for 
selecting  the  test  battery  levels  for  our  students,  the  criteria  for  bat- 
tery selection  varied  among  different  schools  and  teachers.  To 
standardize  battery  selection  procedures  and  make  it  accurate,  the 
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haps  your  most  meaningful  rSnUs  V^  f^^  for  each  sub-test  are 
20,000  tests  must  be  p"rfomS  in  ^  "'""^y^  of  data  from  the 

bihty  and  validity  £foS™e  A L,!,  Q°"  *°  '^"'^''^  of  the  tSTelk! 
fstical  confidencelimi'Xyour  St  1^^^^  determine  the  sS- 
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Inteuvrkting  and  Usixc.  THE  Test  Resxjlts 
The  next  section  will  prcseut  sample  rcpveseiitatioiis  of  the  actual 
achievement  testing  print  outs  received  by  the  teachers  and  schools  in 
the  Testing  procrrum!  Its  purpose  is  to  demonstnite  how  to  interpret 
and  use  the  testing  itjsults. 


SAMPLE  OF 
■nc  STOPEKT  LIST  REPORT  PRIKT-OUT 


I.  GE 


2.  RS 


Grad«  Equivalent  Score.  The 
GE  should  he  used  only  as  a 
relative  index  to  coapare 
students  who  took  the  sane 
test.   It  is  a  aeasure  of 
student  strength  or  weakness 
in  a  subject  area.    In  inter- 
preting GE  scores.  k«ep  l« 
■ind  that  a  difference  of 
getting  one  or  two  wore  test 
iteas  correct  could  signifi- 
cantly affect  a  student's  GE 
score. 

Raw  Score:   This  is  the 
niAber  of  test  items  (ques- 
tions) answered  correctly. 


LOCM,  NOW  M-CJfTS:  The  total  m«bor  of 

students  uking  the  sub-test 
In  the  particular  school  or 
building.    If  the  Local  Norn 
N-CKT  is  saaller  than  25*  the 
percentile  Rank  and  Stanlne 
scores  for  the  student  should 
net  be  interpreted  or  used. 
In  these  cases  use  only  the 
student's  Grade  Equivalent 
Score. 


4.  PR 


S.  S 


6.  MEAN  GE 

7.  MEAN  RS 

8.  N-CKT 

9.  HEADER  N 


Percentile  R~»k:    This  indicates  the  P;««J*«- :,^»*"J:^:„rurSaSli"'" 
rilltt^iU      T^AV:;ir\r.^^^^^^^^^  oJ-^ailU  battenes. 

^t^ninm-   A  sten  on  a  scale  with  -alues  fro.  one  to  nine.   Higher  scores 

late  or  Advanced  Batteries. 

Th,  average  Grade  Equivalent  Score  of  all  the  pupils  whose  scores  appear 
on  the  prlnt-out.  The  number  of  students  It  Is  based  on  Is  shown  by  the 
N-CKT,  not  by  tho  Header  N. 

The  average  raw  score,  or  ni«ber  of  test  questions,  the  group  of  students 
got  correct  on  the  sub-test. 

H-Count:  Represents  the  n«ber  of  students  tested  who  are  J"^^  J" 
M«  Reiort  If  the  school  requested  to  have  test  results  grouped  ty 
clMserth;  H-JoiilJ  wm  give  the  w-ber  of  students  In  the  class. 

the  class  or  unit  site. 
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^^"^^^f-  W  TOE 
ITPf  ANALYSIS  BEPDRT  PRtWT-»,T 


CtASS  PRI2 

3RD 
IIJIC 

1FA 

•  ftA- 
IfH 

1  SCI TNCI 
ANO 

001 

.19 

-W 

.  Ji 

1  •*•« 

002 

^,  00^ 

•6 

.01 

76 

66 

Jl 

-67 
67 

.  69 
61 

00^ 

_  009 

76 

-11 

66 

J2 

22 

31 
.lA 

St 

-11 

.49 
47 

006  . 
00  T 

-« 

6« 

-J? 

76 

-33 

74 
.tf 

11 

22 

2J- 
14 

006 

00^ 

44 

44 

.40 

.67 

65 

-73 

22 

39 
30 

010 
Oil 

56 
-11 

93 

a? 

76 

U2 

«2 

-17 

.)! 

J6 

012 
-  013 

J3 
^2 

2r 
as 

56 

-£9 

92 
-ZJ 

22 
-11 

.14 
26 

014 
OlS 

16 

6S 
-ii 

44 

-14 

96 

33 

.17 
26 

016  " 
OIT 

22 

49 
J6 

99 
^9 

90 

11 

JSh 

35 

oie 

_otj 

22 

31 

44 

S7 

22 

Jl 
39 

C145S 

5VJ  N.  ( 

1,rl 

1  „i 

'1 

UNIT  \ 


Tlie  Itw  Anilysls  value  i,  e«re«.*d 

cent  score.    It  rcorM.nt.  "P"»»w  a$  a  per- 

student,  J*?**       the  m«ber  of 

the  sub.test.      ^     *      ""^^  question,  in 

16  on  SLl^I^  f  •       question  ninber 

»tud«,t,  „t  the  question  c,„ect 
Synm  Percent:    These  are  the 
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4.  Oj  Percentile  75 
Q2  Percentile  SO 
Ql  Percentile  25 


S.  HEAN 


6.    SID  DEV 


7.  IDRN 


8.  N-CNT 


Grade  Equivalent  Intervals 

Frequency:    The  number  of 
students  whose  scores  fell 
in  the  range  of  the  GE 
Interval. 

CtBulative  Percentage:  The 
percent  of  students  receiv- 
ing a  test  score  equal  to» 
or  lower  than,  the  top  score 
in  the  GE  Interval.  For 
exaaple,  in  this  uble.  the 
GE  Interval  of  2.2  .  2.S  on 
the  Kord  Meaning  sub-test  has 
a  corresponding  Cunulative 
Percentage  of  64.  This 
indicates  that  64%  of  the 
students  obtained  a  GE  of  2.S 
or  lower  and  that  36\  of  the 
students  obtained  GEs  of  2.6 
or  better. 


Off  the  l,w«t  K\Tf  rt!  IriSp!  ">  -  set. 

Kore  for  the  school  or  bulldlni.  The 
.»er.ge,  „,  b.,ed  on  the  nmber  of  ,tud«,t,  ,ho«n  byliS'i-cJ?! 

Standard  DevUtlon:    Thl.  gives  ,n  Indlc.tion  of  how  close  .11  the 

«.mpl..  the  .ems  C«ver.ges)  of  tw  sub.tests  uv  be  the  liii  but 
S^/'^/JJ"',""  l^'  i»  proporMo«  My^!.  ' 

Here    uudent  perfbrunce  was  rel.tlvely  the  s.M  or  hoaoieneous 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  EDUCATION  • 
Dom  Hicks,  Ed.  D,  Director,  Dean  of  Pre-Col  W  P 
Credits:  Gallaudet  College         ^  Programs, 

prodachyc  a..dmea,n„gft;iiivr"'^  may  be  educated  towaid  Sore 

sSl-  K-d^^"^'-' 

fn«.        •   ^""^^        revealed,  nointin^?^  educational  serv- 

<ioaf?h?g4j  "iS?i^T:;Sr  n"'"  '"'olved,  only  a  fc„ 

of  the  general  populatio"  """^  '""Pare/to 

tjon  and  innovation  will  honpfniw    .-^  ^  e^^^^ 
Columbia  and  flv^rrerstftS^,""?"'?'",!.  *»  District  of 

»?pl.w':ft°nt  c°S£  MSfD.  a  student  n.„st  have 
equivatei  demonstrate7re„«11  ""'"^ioTor  K 

~ed.e.t,he:4yoa.*a^^^^^ 

 ~.-....^„„„::! 
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cjip:!.  except  lii»:irin;r  loss;  and  have  an  avemye  hLMriii"^  loss  of  7<> 
decibels  or  nio;e  in  the  better  ear. 

The  MSSD  operates  within  the  corporate  strneture  of  Gallaudet 
College,  bnt  determines  its  own  objectives  and  curriculum^  subject  to 
the  anthority  of  the  Board  of  Directoi's  of  the  Colle^^e. 

To  advise  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  chief  administrative 
ollicer  of  the  seliool  on  mattei-s  relating  to  developing  and  operating 
the  AISSD,  the  Gallaudet  Hoard  of  Directoi-s  appointed  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  professional  educators  of  both  the  deaf  and  hearing, 
persons  in  specnil  education,  program  specialists,  and  media  experts. 

Chief  administrative  ollicer  of  the  MSSD  is  the  Director,  who 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  College.  The  Natioiml  Advisory  Coni- 
nuttee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  in  the  Depaitment  of  Ilealtli,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  formulating  and 
implementing  the  basic  policies  governing  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  school. 

MSSD  is  currently  operating  in  temporary  facilities.  'Wliile  in 
these  facilities,  enrollment  at  the  school  is  to  be  kept  at  SO  to  100 
students.  About  one-third  of  these  are  residential  students  who  pres- 
ently live  in  leased  facilities  on  the  campus  of  nearby  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Anieriea.  The  remaining  students  are  bussed  to  school 
from  the  siu'rounding  community. 

Administrative,  teaching,  and  su]^)i>ort  pei*sonnel  have  oflices  and 
work  space  in  a  second  temporary  building  adjacent  to  the  school. 

Architects  and  school  nei-sonnel  avQ  presently  working  on  plans  for 
the  new  permanent  builcling  to  be  built  on  IT^o  acres  of  gently  slop- 
ing land  provided  by  the  Gallaudet  College  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  campus. 

When  completed  in  1074,  the  new  school  will  bo  a  model  in  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  design.  Residential,  instructional,  and  pro- 
duction areas  are  beiiig  designed  to  accommodate  the  latest  in  edu- 
cational technology.  Carefid  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  design 
of  the  building  to  the  social  as  well  as  the  learning  needs  of  tno 
students.  When  completed,  the  school  will  accommodato  up  to  600 
students. 

The  educational  aims  of  the  MSSD  students  encompass  goals  which 
include  a  broad  range  of  coping  and  processing  skills,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  purely  cognitive  nature.  The  MSSD  student  'will  have 
the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  develop  self-determination  and 
motivation;  independence;  a  strong  positive  self-concept;  sensitivity 
to  and  compassion  for  others;  participatory  skills  in  the  dynamics  oi 
•rroup  living  and  interaction;  and  i-esoiirces  to  contribute  to  develop- 
ing social  systems. 

Instruction  at  the  MSSD  is  individualized  insofrr  as  possible.  The 
curriculum  allows  for  diiTerent  developmental  patterns  and  learning 
styles  of  each  student,  and  should  bo  perceived  by  the  student  as  being 
relevant  to  his  paiticular  needs,  abilities,  and  interests. 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  activities;  which  will  help  the  student 
achieve  the  objectives,  rather  than  upon  grades.  Grades  are  not 
issued*  instead  parcnts  receive  progress  reports  explaining  how  well 
their  child  is  meeting  his  own  objectives. 
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llic  total  le?>vaing  environment  then,  is  positive,  with  the  kev  to 
motivation  being  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  success,  rather  than 
the  fear  of  faihirc  or  the  threat  of  punishment. 

A  comprehensive  ciirricuhim  is  being  developed  which  will  be  an- 
proprmtc  for  deaf  students  in  a  liigh  school.  Tlie  base  subject  areas 
niclncle  Ji^nglish,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  speech,  and 
phvsical  education.  Elective  subjects  available  to  the  student  are 
Spanish,  busmess  education,  art,  home  economics,  and  drama.  In 
atltlition,  such  topics  as  cued  speech,  glassblowing,  journalism,  pho- 
tography, and  many  other  high  interest  activities  are  availnble  to  the 
students. 

^  In  all  development  of  curriculum  and  materials,  and  in  all  teach- 
jng,  hflpnig  the  student  to  learn  how  to  learn  is  given  hia-h  prioritv 

The  basic  time  unit  at  the  MSSD,  called  a  module,  is  20  mhiutcs 
btudcnts  must  have  eight  to  12  modules  per  subject  each  week  in  the 
base  subject  areas.  A  maxinuim  of  4S  mods  is  required  each  week  in 
t  :e  base  subjects.  There  is  a  total  of  90  modules  in  a  school  week  and 
the  clillerence  or  the  remaining  18  mods  may  be  devoted  to  any  sub- 
ject the  student  selects.  In  this  way,  the  student  determines  when  he 
will  stuay  his  subjects  and  how  much  time  he  will  spend  on  a  siibiect 
at  one  sitting.  ^ 

Each  student  at  MSSD  can  progress  at  liis  own  rate  of  learning, 
llns  IS  made  iiossible  through  the  use  of  instructional  packages  or 
guidebooks  ^vlnch  enable  the  student  to  reach  specific  educational  ob- 
jectives at  hii:  own  pace.  Standard  classes  do  not  exist  at  the  AISSD 
Instead,  learning  and  teaching  take  the  forms  of  tutorial  and  inde- 
pendent stiidv,  small  group  projects  and  activities,  small  ^voiw  in- 
struction, and  largo  group  interaction. 

A  typical  learning  activity  might  find  a  student  being  referred  bv 
her  instructional  package  to  a  specific  video  tape  of  Him  to  observe 
an  experiment.  The  student  checks  out  the  tape  or  film  and  watches 
the  experiment.  She  then  returns  to  her  instructional  packa^re  and 
attempts  the  exercise  on  her  own.  After  checking  with  her  teacher, 
she  returns  to  the  instructional  package  and  either  takes  a  test  or 
writes  a  final  report. 

Instructional  packages  hi  mathematics  and  English  mav  ask  the 
student  to  include  as  part  of  his  lesson,  work  at  the  computer.  Com- 
puter-KSsist«d  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  provided  by  a  telephone 
linkage  with  a  computer  at  Stanford  University  in  California 

Through  the  four  major  divisions  of  the  MSSD— the  Division  of 
Instructional  Services^  the  Division  of  Research,  Development,  and 
liivaluation,  the  Division  of  Instructional  Systems  and  Media,  and 
the  Division  of  Professional  Services— the  MSSD  student  is  pro- 
vided  with  the  most  comprehensive  educational  experience  possible 
today.  The  student  has  access  to  the  latest  audiological  testing  equip- 
ment; to  competent  speech  therapists;  to  well-organized  student 
health  services,  and  to  highly  professional  social  and  academic  coun- 
seling. He  receives  vocational  orientation  and  opportunities  for  train- 
ing related  to  his  own  occupational  objectives^ 

An  environment  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  must  be  media-rich 
??ooVl'^^Sj  Division  of  Instructional  Systems  and  Media,  the 
MbbD  student  is  provided  with  and  instnicted  in  the  use  of  the 
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most  modern  aiidio>visual  equipment;  such  as  television  cauierns, 
video-tape  I'ecordci's,  motion  pictni*e  and  slide  cameras,  and  over- 
head projectoi's. 

The  Media  Division  also  offers  many  supportive  services  to  the 
faculty  and  stall;  such  as  assistance  in  designing  instructional  se- 
quences, stating  objectives,  prepariug  graphic  and  photographic 
nuiterials,  and  operating  the  printing  and  reproduction  services 
needed  for  production  of  instructional  packages. 

Learning  and  leisure  are  interchangeable  at  the  MSSD  as  lessons 
souietimes  take  the  form  of  field  trips  to  one  of  the  many  landmarks 
which  make  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its  environs  a  living  history 
lesson.  The  students  have  visited  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Observatory,  the  Explorers'  Hall  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  and  the  Gettysburg  National  Battlelield  in 
Pemisylvania, 

The  MSSD  has,  of  course,  an  obligation  to  share  with  other  schools 
for  the  deaf  what  it  learns  by  experimentation  and  innovation. 
Through  the  MSSD  Ollice  of  Public  Information,  the  continuing  dis- 
covery of  what  works — and  what  doesn't — is  connnunieated  to  the 
news  media,  to  professionals  in  the  iieUl,  and  to  othei*s  throughout  the 
nation  who  are  involved  in  the  education  of  deaf  youths. 

This,  then,  is  the  MSSD:  a  new  and  promising  beginning  for  the 
deaf  students  of  high  school  age;  a  new  and  exciting  school  dedi- 
cated to  preparing  these  youngsters  to  be  indcpenilent  and  contrib- 
uting members  of  society,  thus  enabling  them  to  encounter — with 
higher  odds  for  success — the  hearing  world. 

RESOURCETERIA  AND  MORE 

Hen  M.  Schowc,  Jr.,  Ph.  I).,  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 

An  absurd  little  tune  came  to  mind  as  I  prepared  my  pitch  to  you 
this  morning.  It  begins,  "The  pi-ettiest  gal  1  ever  saw  was  sippin' 
cider  through  a  straw  .  . 

The  pi-ettiest  idea  I  have  ever  seen  in  education  of  the  deaf  is  some- 
thing I  don't  even  have  a  good  name  for  at  this  moment.  In  Columbus. 
Ohio,  the  school  board  used  this  ideu  as  a  **eome-on*'  to  pei*suade 
voters  to  approve  the  school  bond  issi  e  this  spring.  They  called  it 
LIMC.  It  stands  for  Library-Instructional  Alaterials  Center.  This 
lets  my  cat  out  of  the  bug  but  you  wor't  really  love  my  cat  until  I 
tell  von  what  it  is  like. 

Please  note  that  it  is  just  one  cat.  It  has  one  heart  directing  its 
life-blood.  And  when  you  step  on  its  tail,  the  whole  cat  comes  to  life 
instantlv.  Considering  that  this  is  a  pitch  for  centei*s  in  the  schools 
in  which  re>sources  for  learning  avQ  one  unit  with  one  diixsctor,  the 
analogy  seems  appropriate.  I^jt  me  explain  why  1  think  so. 

When  children  or  teachei*s  come  to  a  resource  center  or  LIMC,  if 
you  like  the  term,  they  come  with  questions  like,  "How  can  I  find 
out  what  kind  of  animal  belonged  to  this  skull?'-  or,  "How  can  1 
help  my  children  learn  about  seeds?"  Even  those  who  come  in  with 
more  general  questions  like,  ^^Got  anything  about  nuunmiesr'  seem 
to  be  pleased  when  they  avQ  introduced  to  a  variety  of  material  In 
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<liircicnl  foiiMats  fi-.,i„  !..  Ii!,„.  „ii<l  ,.v,.,i  vi.l,.,.  tapes.  I'siimIIv, 

I  .•m|.l..y  th,.|i-  ai.l  i.i  loratin-  tl,,-  ii,:,|,.|ials.  \V<.  .mm  luaii.taiu  <.v,.|,a!l 
'■"Mla.T  with  ,M,-|,  ,.tl.<T..„  I  ran  diivrt  t!.<-  [MipilV  or  farhci  s  s..aivli 
wl.ll.-  .•..mll.rtlll-  pa'.t  of  it  l„vs..|r.  As  s<.:,iv||  to^r,.tl„.,-.  |,„|,i|s 
aix  farluTsali  «■  soinyt  iinrs  .mi,  s.r  what  1  am  .loin- on  their  l.,.|lalf 
aiijl  ^'ra.lnally  h-arii  how  to  ••muhft  tlicir  own  scarrhc-i  with  less 
li<-l|)  on  hitci-  projects. 

Snuw  p<M.|,le  have  eon.e  to  ass.x-iatt  the  word  <„f<frn\,  with  the 
n.ii.Tpt  ot  th..  M.MC.  In  a  real  .-aleteria  von  ;r„  to  sele.  t  whatev.-r 
loo<l  v.uir  laii.-y  .lielat-s.  h.kewis...  yon  .-an  s.de.-t  whatevr  h-ai  iiin" 
iiiateiial.|i  your  laiiey  .liiv.ts  in  the  resoiir.e  eeiitei-  1  am  talkiii" 
ahoiit  L,su„n;'f,  r„t  is  an  even  more  attra.tive  term— Kav  Wvinali 
mtro.lM,T,l  m.-  to  that  one.  Hnt.  as  ,leli-ht  fnl  as  1  iin.l  this  t.-l  ni.  1 
!i in  still  not  sat i.sfu.,l  h.vanse  it  .hserilx'S  only  the  phvsieal  re.s„mves 
of  a  ociitci-  from  wl.icli  a  pupil  or  tcaclier  mny  rccoi'vc  books,  films, 
sli..'.s.  pi.-tnivs,  projeetor.s.  television  nreivers.  portahio  vi.leo  tape 
.syst.-nis.  or  whatever  they  niav  a.sk  for.  l{<..sonreeteria  doi-s  not  s<...ni 
to  .-!H;.vest  th..  i-onipl..;e  .servi.-es  that  people  in  the  ideal  ip.somve 
center  oiler.  I  he  fiiiietioii  of  ivsoniveteria  peisoiiiiel  is  not  mei-elv  to 
keep  .st.MiM  tal)l...s  of  leainiii;r  nialerials  filled  ami  di.sh  up  what  yon 

S|H«iikiii-  of  the  i.leal  LI.\rc,  it  is  also  possible  to  think  of  tlio 
\A\\(  as  a  place,  wheiv  yon  may  be  ollered  a  elioiee  of  prrxrnpho,,.'! 
for  leariim^x  as  nvl  as  bavin-  tlm  one  yon  elioo.s,.  fill,.d  on  tli.'  spot. 
I  bis  would  be  a  bit  like  -oin-  to  a  eafeteria  where  foivi-n  dishes  are 
a  .siurialty  and  new  oiu-s  are  eon.stantiv  beinir  added.  The  .servers 
will  .all  your  attention  to  the  new  di.sli...s,  .le.seribe  th.-ir  eonteiits 
ami  answer  .|ii.'stioiis  yon  may  lia.ve  about  them.  The  server  will  hv 
able  to  leport  on  what  previous  diners  have  .-^ai.l  about  the  new 
dishes  ami  how  well  th.-y  w.-nt  with  other  deli.-aeie.s.  The  server  nii-ht 
evj-ii  oiler  .lietary  information,  .sm  h  as  calorie  value  of  .aeli  .li.sli  " 
I  hope  s.)iii..oiie  thinks  eiioii^rl,  of  this  id.-a  to  reniiml  me.  after' t'liis 
nurtin-  to  -o  sec.  tli.-  eaf..teria  people.  Perhaps  tlu-v  will  ix;war.l  mo 
ror  the  Kl.'ii  .  .  .  In  other  words,  in  a.ldition  to' bavin.'  learnin.r 
ma  er.a  s  all  iii  one  place  to  make  for  easv  retrieval,  the  ivsoiiivT 
materials  person  will  be  al.le  to  indieate  how  a  iiniiiber  of  important 
coiu-epts  can  be  developed  by  iisiii-  various  iiinterials  with  certain 
stratcfries  and  tecliiiume.s. 

It  is  lo-ieal  (.iionjrli  to  e.xpect  this  .s«.rvice  be.-aii.se  directors  who 
ina  ly  imi.st  select  materials  .should  know  who  inav  be  e.xpeeted  to 
teach  what  at  a  -iven  lov.;l.  Tli.-y  must  al.so  know,  besid.'S  wlu-ii. 
where  he  topic  will  be  taii-lit  and  why  it  is  tau-bt.  as  well  as  bow  it 
l  ''''  ^?!i'rno  '•"'"•t't'«:/!'«f>"'!tioiial  J/aterials  /'ensoiinol.  lets 
call  tlieiii  IMI  S,  for  now,  sell  innovative  materials  ami  wavs  to  use 
them  to  supervisors  and  tcacliers. 

In  eomiection  with  this  plea  for  central  phvsi.-al  facilities  and 
specialists  who  can  relate  all  resources  to  leai  ninir  ,ro«|s.  1  an,  happy 
to  annriunce  that  the  or/,raiiizatioii  fostered  by  the  Conveiition,  known 
as  ^School  Librarians  for  the  Deaf  and  As.sociate.s"  has  ivvis.-.!  its 
bylaws  and  is  vigoronsly  plamiiiiir  future  activities  under  the  name 
of  Association  of  Resource  l>efsomiel  Serviii-  the  Ileariii"  Iiii- 
paiied    ami  tlie  i)r..sideiicy  of  .Mrs.  Kenneth  Uiiir.  It  dearly  sub- 
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sitiIhvs  h)  tho  i-oiKvpt  of  (•.•iitiali/c.l  ivsomrc  scniivs:  tl.iit  :i  vi<it 
to  a  sHi<)„|  n^oiiirc  <viitci-  will  iwciil  tli<.  total  ivs..iiiv,s  :iv:,il:.l,!,., 
I'l-oviil,.  aoTssk)  the  iiiMtcrials  lor  picvicw  .■xaiiiiiiatioii  aii.l  s>.|.vt  icii. 
"MjT  advice  III  scliTtioii  and  iiiiplciiiciitatioii  wlicn  snii<'lit.  ai:tl  nio- 
vulc  oiu'-stoiniiati'i  ials  picU-iii)  or  (Iclixci  v. 

Tliis  (liv<(-nlK..s  iiiv  1),  tifiil  cat— coin;.  Kt.-p  on  its  tail  for  total 

action— von  II  love  it.  If  yon  want  yoni-  cat  to  l.c  like  mine,  consult, 
tor  example.  Stumhin/a  for  School  Media  Prot/imm  bv  the  \ational 

JMliic.-ition    Associat        and    .Vnu>rican    Lihrarv   AsscN-iatioii  and 

>t.,iiil,mh  tor  I.,l,nir!,-M,,i:„  Ci.t.  rs  //.  .nV/,«„/.;  for  th,-  lUnj  <|„,n- 
soml  l)y  the  Convention  of  American  liisiriictors  of  tlie  Deaf 

Ainoiifr  ofliP.r  orfraiiix.itions  siicli  as  tlio  Aiiierioan  A.';sociarion  of 
>clmol  I.ilnariaiis  and  the  Department  of  Ai.diovisiial  Instruction 
both  ass()ciated  with  the  National  Kdiication  Association,  eiicuira.rf. 
your  school    .M1»S  to  join  the  "Association  of  Kesoiinr  lVrs,Hin7d 
.*>orviiiirtlu'  Ilearinir  Impiiircd." 

THE  RESOURCETERIA  CONCEPT 
Kayniond  Wyman,  Northeast  I{cfrion:il  .Media  (  enter  for  the  Deaf 

Innovation  is  one  of  the  major  facts  of  life  in  eihu-ation  toihiv. 
Am-ono  responsible  for  any  aspect  of  education  must  spend  a  pai-t 
«.l  his  tunc  and  eneifiies  in  stiidyin;:,  evalnatiny  and  possibly  api.lv- 
Mi<r  innovations  ni  Ins  pmgrain.  TJierc  ait!  so  manv  innovations  to 
c<nisuler.  that  the  taslc  hceoinesaiiuost  liiipossihie. 

Kdiication  is  often  hciiif:  divided  into  three  parts  or  asi.ects  for 
••loser  study  and  possible  eliaiifre.  In  a  typical  edii,-ati<.iial  pro-naiii. 
ahoiit  40  percent  of  a  stiideiifs  time  may  be  spent  in  fr,oiip  picsenta- 
tioiis  of  one  Iviiid  or  another.  Another  40  percent  of  his  time  iiiav  be 
spent  in  iiidivuhial  .study  activities.  The  leniainiiifr -JO  percent  of  his 
tune  IS  concerned  with  .-ioiiie  kind  of  interaction  with  his  peers  bis 
Icacher,  or  manipulative  devices.  A  {.'feat  varietv  of  ediuatioiial  iii"edia 
are  liciii;r  used  to  impiove  each  aspect  of  education. 

I  he  preseiitatior.  that  involves  oiilv  a  teacher  lectiiriii.r  or  tallciinr 
to  a  -roup  of  students  is  frowned  on  bv  most  evervbodv  today  V 
presentation  nivolvinjr  the  wcaviiifr  together  of  iilms  and  yc'ib.al 
coiiiiiiiinication,  television  and  verbal  coiiiiiiiiiiicatioii.  transparencies- 
iiml  verbal  coiiiiininicatioii.  real  tliiiifrs  and  verbal  coiniminicatioii' 
and  ainplilied  sound  and  verbal  eomniiniication  has  proved  far  more 
interest  111^  and  stiiiiiilatiii<.' to  St  iulent.s. 

Individual  study  that  once  consisted  almost  oiitirelv  of  readiii" 
printed  materials  now  is  likely  to  take  place  in  a  carrerwith  a  .rreat 
variety  oi  au<boaiid  visual  materials  available  for  study  as  needed" 

Interaction  that  traditionally  involved  a  teacher  and  a  small  .rroiin 
of  students  .sittiiijr  in  a  liivie  with  printed  materials  niav  now  involve 

II  powerful  new  tool  called  .Mediated  Interaction  Vis'iial  Response 

III  winch  each  student  and  the  teacher  all  have  their  indi vidua l  ovor- 
liead  projectors  for  siinidtaneons  visual  respondiiifi. 

Part  of  the  revolution  in  edncatioii,  then,  involves  the  wide  and 
wise  use  of  media  ni  the  large  group,  imlividiial  study  and  intcr- 
actioii  stages  of  education.  There  are  good  reasons  for  iisin«r  media 
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liio  trnditioiial  tni<  lu«r  talents  of  spoakinj.'.  listi-iiiiig,  loadiii.'  wiit- 
in{?,  a,ss,g,uMg,  iu.d  ovaliiatii.fr  all  bascvl  on  ossentiallv  vorlwi  eoni- 
iimiic-ation  can  now  l,o  cximndod  and  culian.od  tliioiiffli  tlu«  iiso  of 
ipdi:..  A  tcacl.er  ,-an  pivHfnt  a  wide  variot.v  of  audio  and  visnal 
(  xponpncos,  oitlipi-  sc-naratcly  or  in  c-ond)ination,  in  ordor  to  sot  tlic 
TfLl\  '•'•■«;!'*5ion  and  assignments.  Tl.e  child  who 

1  list  have  a  coinparaWo  cpiality  and  quantity  of  expenences  within 
IS  educatjoiijil  doniam.  Only  traditional  teachers  continue  to  feel 
that  the  chalkboard  IS  any  substitute  for  the  projection  screen  and 
ho  te  evision  nl)o  Media  also  expand  n.id  CMiliance  individual  learn- 
ing opportiinities  Still  and  motion  piHiires  with  or  without  sound 
can  easily  bo  luhled  to  tlio  world  of  j.rint  materials  noriuallv  as- 
sociated with  individual  study.  Student  reimrts  that  traditiouallv 
M?™r  .1  speaking  or  writing  can  be  ,.xi)arded  and  cnhnuced 
tliioigii  the  use;  of  individually  constructed  audio  and  visual  ma- 
Icrinls.  Jiiternctioii  which  fraditionally  consisted  solelv  of  discussiou 
can  now  involve  the  group  reactions  to  individually  constructed  and 
oliservod  materials  in  considerable  variety. 

,  Our  effoi-ts  so  far  to  attain  wide  and  wise  media  utilization  in  the 
improvement  of  the  total  educational  process  have  not  been  very  effec- 
tive. M  e  have  so  far  worked  on  only  fragments  of  the  total  system 
necessary  to  improve  education  with  media.  We  have  concentrated  on 
equipment,  or  materials,  or  local  production,  or  room  facilities,  or 
assistance  without  ever  considering  the  total  system  necessary.  We 
have  tried  to  incorporate  audiovisual  aids  at  the  curriculum 'imple- 
mentation level  when  we  might  have  been  far  more  successful  if  tliey 
could  have  been  integrated  as  media  systems  and  technology  into  the 
curriculum  development  phase  of  the  educational  program, 

bpecial  education  and  particularly  education  of  the  deaf  provides 
us  with  a  showcase  for  demonstrating  what  can  be  done  with  a  com- 
picte  system  of  education  that  involves  educational  media  We  have 
a  degiee  of  support  for,  and  a  climate  for  showing  all  o  ;  education 
what  can  be  done  with  media  when  we  really  try. 

Xeither  the  typical  audiovisual  center,  nor  the  typical  library  is 
adequate  for  our  current  needs. 

A  icsonrceteria  in  each  major  classroom  building  would  provide 
us  witli  a  giant  step  toward  effective  media  utilizatron  in  the  educa- 
tion of  hearing  impaired  students. 

The  resourcetena  would  contain  a  library.  It  would  not  only 
contain  a  library  of  print  materials,  it  would  contain  the  gi-eat  variety 
of  audio  and  visual  materials  that  have  been  produced  for  our  par- 
licular  needs.  The  library  should  be  considered  as  a  function  rather 
than  a  place.  The  functions  of  the  library  aspect  of  the  l  esouiceteria 
w-oulcl  be  to  collect  information  in  whatever  form  it  might  bo  avail- 
able.  It  would  classify  information  in  a  system  providing  for  easy 
and  emcient  identihcation.  It  would  store  the  information  in  orderly 
and  effective  fashion.  It  would  retrieve  information  on  demand  for 
teachei-s  and  students.  It  would  adapt  information  by  changincr  its 
foi-m  or  reproducmg  it.  It  would  counsel  on  the  use  of  infonnation 
for  studying,  reporting  and  presentations,  A  common  catalogue  of 
all  sources  of  information  is,  of  course,  essential. 
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Tlic  rcsourceteria  would  hav  e  a  local  production  laboratory  where 
both  teachers  and  students  could  construct  audio  and  visual  picseuta- 

T\iT^Sirceteria  would  have  an  equipment  section  so  that  any 
teacher  or  student  use  for  audiovisual  equipment  could  be  provided 
for.  Tcacheis  of  handicapped  children  have  very  special  ueed^  for 
equipment  that  should  be  catered  to  in  every  building.  .  , 

'Not  only  local  libraries  of  materials  but  ready  ac«ss,  to  add  tio  aj 
outside  materials  must  be  available  through  a  materials  haudlmg, 
maintenance,  and  shipping  area.  n,„,.  nrp 

Teachers  and  students  need  to  observe  materials  before  the}  are 
u«cd  for  presentation  to  others.  Some  sort  of  isolated  preview  rooms 

"slorf  tdlinV'Strff  ^  and  non-print  materials  needs  to  be 
provided  for.  A  comfortable  and  delightful  little  area  adjoining  the 
other  activity  areas  needs  to  be  provided  wich  a  fair  degree  of  iso  a- 
tion   This  room  might  also  be  used  as  a  workshop  and  conference 

"^Xdividual  study  facilities  for  the  easy  and  complete  use  of  all 
types  of  study  materials  must  be  available.  These  are  commonly 

V  profcSional  person  needs  to  be  in  charge  of  the  resourceteria. 
In  th?  smallest  unit,  he  would  probably  be  the  only  peiw  evolved 
As  the  size  and/or  activities  increased,  he  would  need  the  lieip  ot  a 
technical  assistant  and  a  clerical  assistant.     ,  ,  , 

V  rcsourceteria  in  each  major  classroom  building  could  do  much 
to  improve  the  education  of  hearing  impaired  students.  It  would 
promote  and  make  possible  the  wide  and  wise  use  of  media  in  the 

resentation  that  teachers  make  to  their  students.  It  would  make  the 
ndividual  study  of  students  far  more  interesting  and  productive.  It 
won  d  pvovide  for  more  interesting,  challengini-,  and  communicative 
interaction  sessions.  It  would  tentfto  make  media  as  much  a  part  of 
the  educational  experience  of  children  as  it  is  now  part  of  their  extra- 

''"Mo's^schSs'flreW  l>ave  most  of  the  pieces  necessary  to  construct 
a  lesoui-ceteria.  A  quotation  from  John  Gardner  is  appropriate. 
"The  parts  of  a  desperately  needed  academic  revolution  continue  to 
lie  around  unassembled." 

Reading  and  Language 

ri,»ln«an-  Kfiiiictli  R.  Lnne.  ITofesslonni  K.litor,  Special  Educntiou  De- 
n-  r  S    Vmcri^n  ^  Publications.  .MKldk'towu.  Conn  ;  /icconicrs; 

ImKr  Cr«nU.ml.  .American  Seliooi  for  the  Deaf;  I>r.  Bou  Schowe.  Ohio 

10^^wTl.f-ll'^""m  :  "IMcrncu-rhc  Kcv^tonc  for  Provimo  More  Ooportu- 
;,///c"  "or  7)      c'ft^^  Richnrd  W.  Flint.  Kditorinl  Director.  Americnn 

irFrien.l.  Dlroctor.  Cou.initcr-.Vssistod  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  Piojoct, 
Stanford  I  nivcrsity.  Stanford.  Calif. 

/H,&o;  Vr/h^'  Project,"  A.  W.  Douglas.  SuiK>rintendent.  Texas 

4  i.on  for  tl^  Deaf  "Computer  An.iiatcd  In»truv.tion  in  Language  nt  the. 
AS»/n.m^.'^-«?WH  l^leJntaru  Softool  forthcDa,fr  Thomas  Behrens. 
Oh  D  i»roff<sor  of  rtlncation.  director,  tlie  Kendall  Demonstration  Ulenien- 
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LITEUACY:  THE  KEYSTONE  FOR  PROVIDING  MORE 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN 

I{id,nr,MV.    lint,  M.S.,  Kx-ocutiu.  K.Utor.  Anu-.-in.,. 
iMln.-iitKm  I'iil)lie!it  ions,  Middli'lowii,  Conn. 

IVi     -  !>  snlHciiMit  aiu.Miut  of  time  f..r 

;iu>;i\To\r;;'^w!^y.vr^;:i.;r:;;;:^  "^--^^  — > 

(•<)i.si.,,,u.i.(l.v,  >M.oi.  I  sal  ,l„wn  .sovoral  ,li,v.s        to  or.raniyc.  ...v 
.<.Mjil,.s  after      nu.n.l.s  of  pron-aslinatin^;,  I  vva.«  ,m,„  i  "o^^^^ 

VU...I,     a„   „.  s„y  ,n  .l„,u;  uoi.ld  im  purely  coi.u-i.lcMUal.  JIow-  cm 

j.y  n.v  major  responsibility  wa..  n.,t  ...Tldvc  i.l.o  ,fc   pi  : 
<    (1.  .•Inn-  lan-,ia.i.n.  and  readin-  Tins  task  is  ri.'lufullv  rosorv « 1 

>>  us  ii„n  wo„  ,1  ov„lco  a  Ivi-lin^r  of  fonnuon  conVorn.  and  norl.aiw 
i..r  somo,  prov„k.a  tln-u..t  (ovvani  noedcHl  a.-(ion.  ^       ^  ' 

\A'  'iV"\-  "*  l""T"^c  ill  mind  my  DiriMiiluM-  liilc,  "LITKl;- 
niimion  -"I'''''  i'";  l''";i'li"f-'  -Moiv  Oi,p,.rliiiiiiic.s  for  JK-af 
In    .  ,»  '.  At  loMst  it  was  l.road  o.io.i.rl, 

to  iMi.-oiupass  SOUK'  i,asi<-  issiios  that  all  of  i,s  should  ho  will ii  .  , 
oxani.iie  hoforo  ,k.alin<r  wiili  spc.-ilic  i.KMlio.lolojrios    i,   vo  S 
••■•oiifrli  <<.  iii.-orporalo  hoth  hln^a^'e  and  readiii.  "  "  ' 

-oVr  shnSl'l  "V''?'"V'"  '"'•'"'■•'•^l  «'">">"on  and  major 

n  ;.  /        '  m  'V  !'<-l'iovo  till.  hiir|u.,st,  level  of 

;;Kiri^^^^^ 

•nils,  (hen  the  school  is  to  hhuiie.  How  we  s«   his  Z   al  : ' k^lns 
direct  hearing  „„  what  we  do  in  on,-  sdiool.<=  "* 

literw'v  ;f  ."'"'i  "r  ''''"^  "'"^  "5  »f'i''*viu;r  an  adeqiiaro  level  of 
eiacy  IS  clearly  deinoiistratcd  by  the  low  level  of  achievement  i  f 
hose  who  a  tend  and  oveiituallv  leave  our  schools.  The  ba^k-  u" 
loi  we  iiiiist  ask  oiir.se hcs  is  wlietlier  this  low  level  of  ac l  evoi i  i  t 

lirec  ri.V  ;'il"  'm''"'"'''",  i»M>:.innent  or  I  ori 

,  n  J-^       '^'i'*"'''''  variables.  Professioii..||  hoiicstv  i,  i"|it 

uell  suggest,  that  we  opt  for  the  latter.  Critical  e.xai iii  ruio  "of 
some  of  our  educational  practices,  of  cour.se  c<,iiteiit,  ai  7  eVhodd 
ofncs  sug;jest  they  are  often  inadecpiate  and  imiKJleiil 

Ihere  IS  coiisulei-ahle  evidence  to  suggest  that  for  the  nist  hnlf 
century  or  inoi-c  our  profession  has  been  on  cEul  cei  ir-dr  f  in^ 
amilcssly  in  the  nniddy  waters  of  mediocrity.  We  iX'  botM.  mo 
fe.ssioiuilly  static,  .levoid  of  vitality,  anemic  ii,  tl  e  iJ    ^rp  isclcl  o" 
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thou<M\t,  lemleml  stoiili?  from  tht»  inofUcum  of  cross  fLMtilization  of 
i«tr:i.s  Kur  far  too  Ion*:  wo  reiimined  an  islaiul  unto  oui-sHvrs. 

(Jone  luv  the  ilavs  when  our  profossional  arteries  wcw  bi»ni<r 
ixMiodicallv  transfusoil  wiih  the  lifeblooil  of  frosh  uleas  fi'oin  ii 
Horace  Mann,  n  (iulhiudei,  a  Melville  or  Alexjuider  Bell,  a  (loM- 
stein,  a  Yale,  or  :i  Piulner.  Not  within  Ihe  last  45  years,  wilh  the 
|iossil)le  exception  of  Fit/.j^eralds  Key  and  Ciroht  s  Natural  Lan- 
iruajre,  has  our  profession  '«rivcn  l)irth  to  a  unijor  innovation. 

The  inhivediiiir  of  toacluM's  and  adininislrators  alike,  while  slowly 
chan^rinjr  since  the  ailvcni  of  federal  aid,  has  resuliecl  in  a  sland- 
ardi/.alion  ol"  conleiu  and  a  conformity  in  nructices  that  border  on 
the  catastrophic.  The  pam-itv  of  behavioral  research  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  is  so  oxtreiue  that  it*s  pniclicallv  nonexistent.  Ihe 
fhan«res  and  !>rcakthroutrhs  that  have  (Hvurrea  iluriiijr  the  past 
live  dwades  have  come,  not  from  within  our  profession  but  from 
those  disciplines  ancillary  to  our  profession— from  medicine,  audiol- 
oirw  linjruist  ics.  elect  ro-acoust  ics  and  i>svchoacoust  ics.  ^ 
'  Niv  intent  in  speakin«r  such  har.Mi  words  about  our  profession  is 
not  *to  ininiini/.e  nnv  of  the  individual  successes  we  may  have 
achieved,  liathcr  it  is  to  complicate  us  open— to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  need  for  self -examination.  Not  until  we  are  distrau^rht 
enomrh,  not  until  we  are  sulliciently  disilhisioneil  and  dissatished, 
not  until  we  reco«ruiy.e  that  the  low  level  of  literacy  that  many  of 
(mr  students  attain  is  as  much  related  to  what  we  do  or  don  t  do 
as  it  is  to  what  our  students  do  or  don't  do,  will  we  be  recentive 
to  chancre.  Not  until  we  see  ourselves  as  pari  of  the  total  proldein 
will  wt»  be  ready  to  actively  and  |K»rsistently  doinand  the  kind  of 
rhan«re  necessary  to  hrin*?  about  a  dramatic  improveiueut  in  their 
literacy  achieveineut. 

If  cmaiii  current  ediirational  practices  are  contributory  factors 
to  their  low  educational  achievement,  iiicludin*;  a  low  level  of 
literacv,  and  if  we  fail  to  examine  and  chancre  tlionu  we  are  by  our 
own  romplaceiicv  accessories  to  the  fact.  1-et  us  examine  the 
premise  that  the  literacv  and  jreneral  achievemtMit  of  hearing  un- 
paired students  is  low  an(\  unsatisfactory.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
The  results  of  the  Boatner  study,  one  of  the  hu'^est  and  most 
compi-ehensive  to  date,  ai-e  both  revealin«r  and  dissappointnijr,  yet 
«itmilicant.  Boatner  surveyed  bv  questionnaire  all  of  the  schools 
fm'  the  deaf  in  the  continental  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  (lav  classes.  lie  sou*rht  to  determine  the  educational  achievement 
of  all* students  10  yeai-s  of  atre  and  over  who  liad  permanently  left 
s.-h(M)l  as  of  Juno  1904.  The  00  schools  he  surveyed  included  all 
three  dassilications  of  schools:  Public  Kesidentuil,  Public  Day, 
and  Denominational  and  Private.  Of  the  01)  schools,  7T  rophed, 
representinp  an  enrollment  of  17,878  students,  or  D0.2  percent  of  all 
hearinjr  impaired  students  enrolled  in  the  United  States. 

The  lunuber  of  students  from  all  respondent  schools  who  were  10 
veal's  of  a«re  or  older  and  who  left  school  as  of  June  lOCvl  totaled 
1.21-2.  Of  This  number  711  students,  or  CO  [)ercent,  received  Voca- 
tional Diplomas,  Attendance  Certiiicates,  or  no  certificate  at  all. 
Their  averaixe  educational  achievement,  dependin^r  on  type  of 
school  attended,  ranged  from  5.0  to  5.3.  The  roniaininK  40  percent. 
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">^?  loss.  TI,e,t.foro '     is  no       °*  °^  '"^      «'t'^'>To  of    ea  - 

percent  .-1,0  acl.io^d  d.,  ?  the  7?!, '""cir."^'  T'"""^  '  ^« 

B..t  undoubtedly  the  nuijoritv  of  o,  '7?'  ^'e'^^- 

'o:.nnff  or  advenlitiously  cleaf  Of '  Li'^'V'*"'"^'"!^  i^'-^^'M- 
s  tl,e  fact,  that  only  70  st,  lenis  in     p  ?^n  V""''  ^'".""'^•"'"•e,  too, 
percent  of  the  1,212  leavi  r^'" /j^  ^  "^"^"7  study-rouirl.Iv  ( 
oqmvn  eut  average  of  Iflthi'^af^^^^^^^^  at  a  8tanford\,. 

t^^'SJ;±r  f  ^^^^^^  '-'^  -^tic  edue. 

ti  nt  have  been  reported  alonf  tl.e  40  corroborate  (Lose 

ai-tli.zed  testiujr,  boffiunin<r  win,  ?  ^V'-'"-  cou( nnnnn  of  stand- 
^at.onal  Survey  of  S"to  iSlloi  "  ?'S''  ^'"'^'''^^  I^i>  'r 

"Klnigs  i„dica(-c  that  thore  bn.  ,„  '  '""^-V  '»  l^^^S.  The  Boa  er 
level  of  educn(io:mI  a  !  ieven'  "o  ^^.tn.ificaut  ohan<re  iiZ 

<J>"ini  th\s\t^L^'%  ^  Zf     °^  .v^'^of  school  attendance 

static.  Tlii-ee  out  of  every  five  ,     lenunns  more  or  loss 

(leaf,  after  12  to  l(i  veaS  in  Z. l"''"V^  ^^choois  for  iho 

of  5tl,  g,,Kle  or  Ix^IorSo  LKtorlAT-  "^''""veulm'lev ol 

or  defend  sueli  a  low  level  nf  .1?^  ""^  '"re  can  acceiit 

to  see  how  CO  ,)erca^  of  o„?  tofi'l'"'"'"'"'/-  ^'"^  ^'•^"•e>'.elv  d  J  n  t 
possibly  survive  iu  (i.o  I,i"i  h/^l"  "T"'^'  ."'"I""  •'^fniu  "  '  , 
et)^jntowi,icI,ti,eya;en/,.'S;''^  toci„,oio;r.cal  and  co,n,«,i,ive  so;!" 

^'^-■Tj^^'^i^U^^i^^  are  clear  and  conch,- 

q..ate  literacy  levels  to  STie?o  ''!^-"f       "'"'"^"'^      "ot  Im'c  do- 
S"fl.c>ency   if,   „,e   2^^  ^onJur"  ^vf'if 

aciiicvement  can  be  (otMUv     f  "r  ;  ,  tlm   low    level  of 

variables  within  a.^£  X^'^J"  '-oaHnjr  de»ri;ation 

As  teachers  of  the  doarweLed  V.     ''^"^  """'^  fletenninod 
concern  that,  will  cause  us'  to  0  ^!°  t';f n  P«'-«>"ali^e  i 

at  every  t„,„  of  n,e  educntiJ  S  ,n..l  'Jr'''"''^','"*'       «'''f'>«  H"" 
fion:  one  that  is  orderlv  b.,        1  own  revolii 

fcssionals  who  wil  no.Lt  i;1r*;^"''"«f-  "^Vc  need  activists  " 
cuhonal  "mediocrity  aiuleonfoJnlh^"'""^  ^''^  '^'''^'y  '"^•'<«'<'P  of  idn"- 

^;fa;inrt^'S%f'l?SS  "r^e-i'^>«  ror 

M    siloif,  -    p^^^  ^o^JsrSiStnlK 

vl.o  are  challen^nn^r  ti  e  status  0  0  \/  f"'  "'^  eolleajru^ 

[o  evpenmeut,  (?st,^nnd  cS  Sn^n^T'''"^''!''?""'^  ^vho  are  wilTi  ,^ 
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adorn, ale  levels  o  atlueven.cnt  and  litei-acv.  Most,  H  not  all,  of 
t  0  tollow.ncr  p,,,ct.ces  may  genemtc  dampening  cllects  on  s  lent 
suldiecUmftea!        ^'""'^  beSne.irodically  cl.dleS 

(1)  Intejrration  of  the  liard-of-hearinp  will,  tlic  deaf. 

dien*'"''*^'°"       P'"'-'S«--l«'ol  cl.ildra,  with  noM-i)rescliool  diil- 
(•'5)  Variation  in  class  size. 

(4)  Whole-group  instruction. 

(5)  Single  texthook  adoption. 

(6)  Assigmnent  of  beginning  teachers  to  "difficult"  clu^spq 
nJi';3t'nLn;r/?''  n"d.„t,thodologies,  any'  oueor  aHol 
.  l,^.vn        .i"^       "'^         '"^  '"'po>-tiint  variables  in  low  litenicv 

Sn^nl  practic;^^^^^    "  "•''"•""y 

(1)   lMT.OK.vri.N(l  Till-:  irAKD-OK-IlEAniXfl  WlTlf  TllE  Bv  W 

n-      1  '^^V'"'S,  cneet.  it  also  seems  apDarent  that  dpnf 
c  ih  m.  sufter  educational  inequities  when  they're     teii  e  Si! 

ev  teJd    We  ?  nV'^o  1^  of  the  responses  received  from  those 

simikr^rr„f       f""''  «fl"^<-'--      leveling  process 

sin  la  to  that  which  appears  to  occur  when  integratinrr  the  lianl- 

mii  nT/""'-^''"  "^''-'^i  ^'^y  '^^•^•>'>t«pc  that  may  1  e  Inxi  id  frl 
OS  hool  training  may  be  di.ssipafed  M-hen  such  children  aiTplS 
tl.c  «aine  begiumng  and  successive  classes  with  iVoi  "pUclmol 
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on  Vaimatiox  in  Class  Sizi: 

"o'da;iiv?;s:;^    ^i--;;^  -n.nt  p...,eo  ...t  the.  is 

<  ons.sien(  class  size  i„  Soffu'T  fl  "  '"'ifonn  :  „  ? 

fl'c  icloiil  number  of  mm  s   i.  ..  .  p'-olit  sufrgosto,  m 

seven.  MvowM  pe,^„/,   '  obsem^^^  '^'"'^  sl-oulT  be  s'x  o 

Jss  !^.zo  ,s  inai/uaiued  at  ^0  f  2  J  i '"^  '"F^^t  ti.at  when  t hi 
cl  1(  as  ,s  (1,,.  prncticc  i    u  few  o/m^  f  r    ^l^c  seI,„ol  life 
r>y,  llie  leaniin^r  eiM-ir,,,  „  0Mri«  ^'^''"o's  in  tliis  coi 

'  tin„,„,  s„.c  of  5  t„  -  j  J  »  f  l'e     af  may  approaci,  <l,e  su-ffesfei 
<;  kes  us  toll  beyond  !«   e  ?s  of  ^'7,^"  ''t<^-i  o 

class  of  10  ,8  cxasponitina'  10  /  '  ""licufes  fl,i,t  1 

to      „  S'l^Ml  coiifc  niiniraum  sl,ii„l- 
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that  made  \Yhole-group  inslniction  popular  and  palatable — but  per- 
haps never  tenable. 

Approximately  Yi»ars  a<ro  thi?  concept  of  jrraded  promotion 
was  virhiall}'  replaced  by  social  promotion.  Children  wiu'e  j^assed  on 
to  the  next  «]jrade  hivcl  di»spile  their  lcvi»l  of  achievement  in  order  to 
kec])  them  with  their  social  or  chronolo<;ical  a<;e.  «;roni).  The  j^ractice 
of  social  promotion,  when  combined  with  compnlsory  education, 
completely  destroyed  whatever  defensibility  whole-<:[ronp  instniction 
may  have  had.  Desj^ite  these  drastic  chancres  in  promotion  ])rnctices 
and  changes  in  school  pojuilation,  many  teachers  still  ai)proaoh  their 
classes  as  if  they  were  the  hi*;hlv  hoino«^eneons  «rronps  ol*  the  early 
lUOQ's.  Even  with  an  optimum  class  size  of  5  to  7  some  <rroni)in*r  is 
usually  desirable  or  necessary — especially  in  those  areas  ailectiuf;; 
growth  in  literacy. 

Class  size  seenis  directly  related  to  the  type  of  instruction  that 
occurs  ii\  a  given  classroom.  In  a  suuiller  class  there's  greater  ()i)])or- 
tunity  for  individually  guided  instruction  and  more  etlective  group- 
ing. In  a  larger  class  tljere  s  a  greater  tendem!y,  often  for  the  sake  of 
the  teacher  s  own  survival,  to  revert  to  the  more  inapim)i)riate  and 
loss  productive  technique  of  vhole-group  instruction.  Ileiv  again, 
the  ctmtinuatiou  of  whole-group  instruction  uniy  undermine  the 
level  of  literacy  achieved  by  so  many  dea  f  children. 

(Tj)  SiNou:  Tkxtbook  Au()!**n(».v 

Single  textbook  a(lo]>liou  for  a  given  class  was  an  acce])ted  practice 
when  whole-group  instruction  and  graded  proiuotitms  were  in  vogue. 
The  basic  assumiMioii  was  that  everyone  was  learning  at  tlie  same 
level  and  same  rate.  Ii\  a  sense,  this  was  true.  At  least  everyone 
sui)i)osedly  arrived  in  a  given  class  with  certain  niininuun  skills. 

With  the  advent  of  social  promotions  aiul  com]Milsory  school 
attendance,  the  basic  assumption  of  homogeneity  undergirding 
whole-group  ii\st  ruction  was  no  ]o\\ffiv  valid.  Now  it*s  not  uiu'ominon 
to  find  a  spread  in  achievement  level  of  several  grades  within  a 
given  class  m  each  subject  area.  This  is  particularly  true  as  students 
asceiul  the  educatioi\al  ladder.  It  is  exactly  this  aspect  of  classroom 
reality  that  necessitates  snvalhgroup  and  iiulividually  guided  instruc- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  weakens  the  rationale  t!mt  supports 
single  textbook  adoptions. 

Yet  few  administratoi^s  liavc  recognized  the  diversity  of  cnr- 
ric\ihnn  materials  that  a  classroom  teacher  must  have  to  effectively 
meet  the  relatively  wide  range  of  needs  and  abilities  of  students 
within  a  given  class.  A  lack  of  multigraded  materials  virtmilly  rele- 
gates a  teacher  to  the  moi-e  inapju-opriate  and  ineffective  method  of 
whole-group  instruction.  The  students'  achievement  and  literacy 
levels  are  perhaps  again  constricted  when  a  single  textbook  adoption 
is  imposed. 

(fi)  Assiox^fKNT  OP  Bi-xiixxixo  Tkaciikks  to  "Difficult"  Classks 

It  has  been  my  observation  over  the  past  20  years  that  in  all  too 
many  instances,  the  beginning  teacher's  first  assignment  is  either  (1) 
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COMPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  IN  LANGUAGE 

Jnnirsine  E.  Frioiid.  Institute  for  MuthLMimtical 
Studies  in  the  Sorial  Sciences,  Stanford  Univei^ity 

In  Jnno  VMH  just  one  vear  airo,  the  Institute  for  .Alatlicniatical 
Studies  in  ilie  SoJial  Sciences  at  Stanford  University  received  a  grant 
1  fnun  the  U.S.  Ollice  of  Education  to  desicrn,  nuplenient  aud  adnnnis- 

{  ter  conipnter-assisted  instruction  (CAI)  for  deaf  students.  :Mv  statl 

•  at  Stanford  writes  lessons  and  pro<j:rams  them  to  l)c  run  by  the 

Stanford  ooinpnter,  and  the  lessons  are  then  used  by  deaf  students 
in  son^c  12  si^-hools  across  the  country.  In  each  of  the  narticipatinir 
schools  we  have  installed  student  terminals,  which  I  shall  describe 
shortly.  These  terminals  are  connected  to  our  computer  by  ordinary 
telephone  liiie.<  so  that  when  a  student  is  usinjr  CAI  he  is  in  direct 
coiumimicatioii  with  the  computer  which  i)resents  exercises,  receives 
responses  from  the  student,  evaluates  his  responses  and  decides 
which  exercise.<  to  give  him  next,  .  .    ,  • 

Before  I  clesn-ihc  the  computer  system  and  how  it  operates  to  give 
in.^t ruction,  1  would  like  to  descrilie  what  the  student  sees  and  how 
he  interacts  with  the  system.  In  u  tvpical  school  there  is  one  room 
^•(nltainill«^  mavlH*.  10  or  15  student  stations.  There  is  one  ixjrson, 
known  as  a  proctor,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  eouipnient  and  is  in  the 
niom  to  supervise  the  children  while  they  arc  doing  CAI  lessons  and 
to  help  them  if  iiecessarv.  The  children  come  into  the  terminal 
room,  usunllv  with  other  inemhei'S  of  their  class,  fivquently  accom- 
panied by  their  teacher.  Each  student  sits  down  at  any  free  terminal 
and  start's  his  lesson  for  the  day.  The  terminals  themselves  ai-e  very 
ordinary  lookinir  machines;  they  are  standard  Model  ^3  teletypes, 
similar 'to  the  teletypes  used  by  hotel  aud  airline  reservation  services, 
and  really  no  more  than  a  siinple  electric  typewriter  with  the  ability 
to  send  and  ivceive  code  over  telephone  hues.  The  teletype  is  used 
as  a  typewritiM'  by  hoih  the  student  and  the  computer,  who  simply 
take  turns  ^'talking'' to  one  another.  .    „  , 

When  a  student  lirst  sits  down  he  starts  the  "convi-rsation"  bv 
pushinj^  a  '*start"  key  to  let  the  computer  know  someone  is  there  aud 
ready  for  attention.  The  computer  responds  by  typing 

PLEASE  TYPE  YOUR  NUMBER  AND  NAME, 
aud  the  student  then  types  his  student  number  and  his  first  name. 
Each  student  is  given'  a  unique  student  number  when  he  is  first 
enrolled  for  CAI  so  the  request  for  the  first  name  is  merely  an  adtli- 
tional  safc-giiaril  to  ensure  that  the  computer  can  correctly  identify 
the  individVial  student, 

A  student  niav  l>e  enrolled  for  several  dilTei-ent  CAI  courses,  per- 
haps for  math  and  language,  but  he  does  not  need  a  difl'enuit  student 
number  for  eai^li  coui-se.  He  keeps  the  same  number  for  all  courses, 
and  uses  a  one-letter  course  identifier  to  let  the  computer  knmv 
which  course  he  wants  now.  Here  the  student  is  using  the  letter  G. 
the  idcnt  itier  for  one  of  the  language  programs. 

PLEASE  1 YPE  YOUU  NUMBER  AND  NAME. 
G;W56MAltY 
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tlt'iils  Isist  iiMiiio  and  Drinl.rl  f  i  ^  ^'""'f'"*^.  found  Mr.  <|„. 
lesson.  *         "tcKieti  wliorc  lie  slionld  slarl  (odiiv"- 

III 

I  LIKE  (SHE,  IIEK)". 
;viMMl.c'  con? r  oT/Rnin';^:  ?  ^^-ul-J  .o„,d  inU.,-... 

••'"irse  later.  lUsht  now  T  «•  1 1    ' 'i  "       >o»  "'"'v  alunif  il.o 

of  25  lessons  on  re  din- J  an    JolUvir"''?  ""^^      i»clndos  'so 
j:«vor  .such  thinfrsas  M.rn.?    in^^ir  Vi  "  ^'V^'''^"""^-  '^^''^'sc  los.«ons 
>;e()iKl,"  "third,"  and  "hi  '"^^ '^^^^   <lie  ordn.al  adjectives,  «(!  ■"  •• 

l)le.<!.c  woVds  "iK-fort;  d  "fc' ^'^^^-'''''c'.  In  fhisS"- 
l>os.t.o„,  rather  than  a  rel  "tte  timi  «f  "P'-eiul 

qTTT/«*?^^^c^S^^  ^^'OKD  IS  AFTER  "<^n\rT?", 
SHE  SAW  SOME  IJOYS  PLAYING  ^^'^^^^  • 

tiveb:SS'£!°S.rc^il^  "«.f.er'-  is  rola- 

".eamng  of  "l,eforo-a,ul  '4^  e^^^^^^^  ^''"''^  oi'.M.e  prin.a  • 

I'kc  "hetorc  2:00  o'clock"  ami  «.,f  I.  T  ?  ""'i"^'''  ""^f"  '"  phrases 
sense  of  a  linear  spacS  sem  encf  nl!  "°  ^°  '""vies,-  „ot'  in  1  ,t 
soquence  n.eanin/of  'tS'""Kl  <tX?'Tn  l'''*'"     ""^'^  "''^ 

respS.'^;SrKr^^^^^^  for  the  stnden. 

"">ke.  The  most  likely  res  onse  I    J  IJIT '""•"•I 

SH|p?KS^ii«;SOME'. 
CORRECT 
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Aiidlipvc  is  auotlior. 

/  /  AVIIICII  WORD  IS  ^\VTEH  "SOMK"? 
STIK  SAW  SOME  hOYS  PL  ^NG. 

WRONG.  "SAW-'  IS  BEFORE  "SOME.- 
AVIIICII  WORD  IS  AFTER  "SOiHv'i 

Almuly  in  this  siui])lc  e.\am])lc  yon  bejriu  lo  sec  sonic  of  the  most 
im])orlant  iVatures  ami  cliaracteristics  of  c()m])uter-assisted  instruc- 
tion. Yon  can  sec  liow  snch  i)nnci])les  as  inuucdiate  ivinfoivement, 
overt  correction  and  so  on  are  used  to  deal  with  each  child  individu- 
ally. What  is  not  so  readily  appaivut  from  this  example  is  the 
euornu)US  hehiud-the-scenes  mechanism  that  allows  the  computer  lo 
choose  exercises  for  each  student,  tailored  to  his  needs,  with  decisions 
based  on  a  precise  recollection  of  the  student's  ])ast  performance. 


tion  is  enorinous.  This  ca]>al.)dity  is  not  yet  fully  explored,  Imt  j^reat 
pro«rres.s  has  been  made  in  tile  few  short  years  since  comjuuer- 
assisted  instruction  was  Hrst  conceptualized. 

AVithout  iny  hrtvino:  said  so  explicitly,  I  believe  you  now  under- 
stand what  it  is  we  ai-c  tryiu«r  to  do  at  Stanford:  we  are  tryinir  lo 
provide  each  student  with' a  private  tutor,  a  teachers  aid  who'will 
be  understandin^r*  tolerant  and  pei'sistent,  one  who  will  never  lose 
his  temper  but  will  always  be  polite,  one  who  will  know  each  stu- 
dent's sU'cn«ftli  uiid  weakness  so  well  that  no  student  will  be  either 
frustrated  by  work  that  is  too  diflicult  for  hiui  nor  bored  by  work 
that,  is  too  easy.  We  want  each  student  to  learn  to  the  best  of  liis  own 
abilities  and  as  elHciently  as  possible. 

Gctliuji  back  to  the  example  we  have  before  us,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  while  ouv  hypothetical  student  here  is  stru«r<rlin;r  over  the 
word  that  comes  after  "some,*'  thci-c  arc  over  100  sludenis  in  his 
school  and  othei*  schools  throughout  the  country  who  are  also  seated 
at  teletypes  doin;G^  their  own  lessons,  all  in  "direct  individualized 


computer  can  *'talk,--  seemiuglv  simultaneously,  to  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  people,  you  umst  rea^lizc  that  a  motleru  digital  computer 
worki  at  an  incredible  rate  of  speed  ar»d  that  it  has  an  enormous 
meuiory,  so  that  it  can  spend  a  small  fraction  of  a  st^coud  with  one 
stucent,  switch  immediately  to  the  next  student  in  line  for  a  very 
short  time,  and  so  on  down  the  list  of  students  until  it  reaches  the 
lirst  again  without  forgetting  just  where  it  was  in  each  of  the  hun- 
dred conversations.  This  kind  of  "round  robin"  activity  i.<;  so  fast 
that  each  student  has  the  impression  he  is  receiving  the  full, 
undivided  atteut  ion  of  the  computer. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  configuration  of  the  system  we 
have  at  Stanford;  for  those  who  are  interested,  such  details  are 
available  in  technical  reports  put  out  by  the  Institute.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  computer  centers  in  the  world  entireljy  devoted  to  computer- 
assisted  instruction  and  has  been  in  continuous  operation  since 
the  earliest  days  of  CAI. 
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visit  inn;  conuuittoc  fmni  the  Oflico  of  Education:  those  schools  will 
continne  as  participants  forthednration  of  the  project. 

Also,  duniin:  the  lii-st  year,  seviM-al  additional  schools  hocanio  ])ai*- 
tici])aiits.  The  Model  Secondary  School  l)e<j:an  operation  in  Novem- 
ber and  8  day  classes  in  Palo  Alto  started  in  Febrnary.  We  now  have 
a  total  of  01  teletypes  operatin<r  in  schools  and  day  classes  for  the 
deaf,  with  over  1.000  deaf  slndents  enrolled  in  7  dilfei'ent  coni*ses. 

Altlunijrh  nnich  of  onr  etl'ort  dnrinc:  the  fii*st  year  has  been  in  the 
installation  of  oqnij)nient,  teacher  training;,  and' the  daily  operation 
of  the  system,  our  biggest  concern  and  grcatcst  etfort  liave  bcen  in  tlic 
development  of  langinige  arts  ])ronrrams.  In  onr  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion we  have  been  snbstantially  aided  by  teachers  and  administrators 
ni  the  participating  schools,  and  by  a  consulting  board  of  educators 
and  researchei'S  ill  deaf  edncatioiu  "We  are  working  simnltaneonsly 
on  three  yery  ditferent  programs  in  the  field  of  language;  the  first, 
"Language  Arts,"  is  a  drill-and-practice  program  that  I  will  describe 
in  some  detail  in  a  few  minutes,  the  second  is  an  experimental  pro- 
gram that  will  teach  generative-trausforniational  grammar  in  a  rather 
unique  new  way,  and  the  third  is  a  conversation  program  that  will 
Ijc  used  primarily  as  a  communicatiion  device  and  whose  essential 
IMirposc  is  to  provide  us  with  a  data  base  for  the  design  of  conversa- 
tional iH'ograms.  The  last  two  programs  mentioned,  1  will  not  spend 
much  time  on.  so  let  me  say  just  a  few  words  alxait  them  before 
talking  about  the  language  arts  program  listed  fii-st. 

The  last  mentioned  proofram,  the  ''convei-sation"  program,  is  still 
under  develonmeut  and  will  be  in  use  next  September.  From  a  stu- 
dent point  of  view,  the  program  will  act  like  a  telenhone  opei-ator; 
it  will  ask  the  student  what  number  he  wants  to  call  and  will  make 
the  connection  for  him  to  any  other  teletype  hooked  into  the  Stan- 
ford computer  .system.  The  students  are  then  fi-ee  to  convei^e  about 
any  subject  they  choose. 

CHRIS:    HELLO,  ARP:  YOU  FINE  TODAY? 
LARRY:  YES,  I  AM  FINE.  THANK  YOU. 

HOW  IS  ^'OUR  SCHOOL? 
CHRIS:    WE  HAVE  SUALMKR  VACATION. 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  AT  VACATION? 
LARRY:  I  HAVE  FUN. 

The  conversation  will  not,  at  first,  be  restricted  in  any  way,  but  it 
will  be  continuously  monitored  and  recorded  so  that  we  will  be  col- 
lecting a  substantial  amount  of  data  on  the  spontaneous  use  of  lan- 
guage by  deaf  students.  (Incidentally,  if  any  of  you  are  bothei-ed  by 
the  "invasion  of  privacy,"  I  want  to  mention  that  the  program  states 
clearly,  before  any  convei-sation  is  started,  that  the  eonvei'sation  is 
being  recorded.  Those  who  liave  anything  yery  private  to  say  will 
thus  be  advised  to  use  some  other  method  of  communication,)  Our 
ultimate  aim  is  to  write  a  couvei-sational  progi-am  that  can  "chat'* 
with  a  deaf  student,  providing  him  with  a  model  of  idiomatic, 
grammatical  Enirlish,  and  with  mechanisms  for  indicating  to  liiin 
any  errors  be  makes  in  syntax,  etc. 

For  the  moment,  the  prognun  will  be  used  primarily  to  provide 
incentive  for  using  written  English  as  a  means  of  immediate  com- 
munication, and  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  practice  in  an  environ- 
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nuMic,liate  accen  ancc  a  d  i    oro«/  several  schools  and  the 

Iwul  (ol^edrai:.r,,i;  vMvf;;V,  "'"I  'l>mo  lil«n,llv 

classes  OMscho^hilo     ^          ^  "  ♦» -i?"'  th.Mu  back  (o  thciV 

Vy!irJ:7l!i:t^'i^^^  if  ■"«o  an  oxpon„.o„,al 
"  very  small  .u  Xl-  ,    st.  de  tf?.'  {'^"^^^^ 

Seco„da,y  SduKJl  am  ;  11     S  Model 

n.so  for  anodier  year.  Tlu  ,i    of  M ^  '"'•''•y  f-'^''""'"'' 

fioM  inffeMora(iv,Mrunyfc,rm  P'"'""'''''  '"«"•"<'- 

■vla.ed  more.      l.c     cK  ^^'o^^  "  ^-^''7  '•i^'9'-o"s  way, 

'iM.n  (o  the  .nore  mnin    >;^al  or  ax.o.nati.;  alffel.ra' 

••aliouale  for  this  con rse  '       .,        °  , •    '  i^^^.^''"'?,'  iri-amniar.  The. 


Yoo  type     CoTtpuler  ptints 


Yoo  type     Computer  prints 


(NP)  TASTES  GOOD.  , 

SJS^cri::::::  fH"l{S^Ja?s"TS§?  good   ffi,TASTEGooo. 

RULE   ("-"nASTES GOOD    IWh''''''°°'- 

^  ,^   THE  LUNCHES  TASTE  GOOD. 

to  the  complete  sent eiice 

THE  LUNCHES  TASTE  GOOD 

cor^l'Srifdt'^^S'S 


LU  l^U  V.  „  n  1^^^^  a  pinnil  traiisfonMa(ioM,  usii^r  the 
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at  (his  first  s(age  is  Hie  chauire  of  the  verb  from  "tas(os''  to  *Mas(e'* 
tor  subject-verl>  afrrtuMuent. 

Xext  (he  sdulent  gave  the  rule  /NP3,  calling  for  the  third  type  of 
Mu/v\  Iri^^'  .  deternuner-nonn  (ype,  here  svniboHzed  as 
V  r  J'  mnubenng  of  nonn-phiuse  (ypes  is  arbi(rarv  and  the 
student  is  provukMl  u-i(h  a  list  of  rules  and  their  meanings  so  that  he 
can  reior  (o  (he  list  if  he  needs  (o  i-efresh  his  meinoiy ;  most  students 
however  will  have  lueniori/.ed  at  least  the  first  three  noun  phrase 
types  by  this  time.  ^ 

The  student  is  now  faced  with  the  sentence  form 
(D)(N)  TASTK  GOOD. 

which  will  become  a  finished  surface  level  seiKence  af(er  substitn(iou 
ol  acdial  words  for  (he  symbols  (D)  and  (N).  This  substitution 
may  be  made  in  any  order;  in  this  case,  the  sdulent  worked  from 
lelt  to  right,  snbs(i(uting  tirst  for  the  determiner  and  then  for  the 
noun.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  sdident  could  have  substituted 
any  smtable  ae(ernuner  and  noun  here  and  they  would  have  been 
accep(ed ;  for  example,  he  might  have  produced  ' 
AX  APPLE 

or 

MOST  ORANGES 

and  the  coinpiUer  would  have  generated  (he  sentence  he  requested 
wliether  or  not  it  fulfilled  the  requireiiieiUs  of  this  particular  exer- 
cise. ^ 

No(ice  that  (he  sdideiit  made  a  noun  subs(i(ii(ion  bv  tvpinrr  (lie 
singular  form  of  (he  iioiiii,  not  the  plural  that  he  actuallV  wmited. 
in  all  cases,  (he  sdideiKs  must  know,  and  use,  (he  simple  or  root 
torm  of  a  word,  and  (he  inflection  will  be  taken  care  of  automatically 

At  (he  iiioiiieiit  we  arc  working  wi(h  a  very  small  dictionary— 
al)out  GOO  words— hut  hope  to  expand  this  to  sevenil  thousand  words 
soon.  Although  (his  program  is  concerned  only  widi  syntax  and  not 
with  semantics,  (he  difliciilties  in  prograiiiiuing  a  computer  to  pro- 
duce English  sentences  are  not  easily  overcome  and  will  probablv 
not  be  completely  solved  for  some  considerable  (iiiie. 

I  do  want  to  iiieiKioii  before  I  go  on  that  this  program  has  been 
<leveloped  as  a  joint  effort  with  the  Model  Secondary  School  and 
will  be  made  available  to  other  schools  by  their  kind  consent. 
^  I  would  now  like  to  move  on  to  the  language  ar(s  program  which 
is  the  largest  and  best  developed  of  the  three  language  i)ro<rranis  I 
have  mentioned.  We  .started  the  detailed  design  and  development 
of  this  coiu-se  III  July  last  year  and  students  started  using  the  coni-se 
ni  February  of  this  year.  The  coni-se  consists  of  a  "library"  of  lessons, 
each  of  which  is  between  20  and  30  exercises.  The  lessons  may  be 
taken  in  any  order,  and  may  be  repeated  or  omitted  if  desired,  so 
(hat  each  (eacher  can  plan  the  sequence  of  lessons  to  fit  each  indi- 
vulual  child.  Each  lesson  is  preceded  by  a  short  pre-test  so  that  more 
{jifted  or  more  knowledgeable  stiidents^nay  take  only  G  or  7  exercises 
in  a  lesson  while  those  students  who  need  more  assis(ancc  may  do  up 
to  30  exercises.  We  now  have  over  100  of  these  lessons  written  and 
programmed  and  will  be  i)rodiiciiig  at  least  100  more  in  the  next 
year,  nuiknig  a  total  of  over  4,000  exercises. 
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Tlie  course  is  dcsi«riu»d  for  deaf  students  of  junior  hiph  srliool 
ape.  Most  of  the  slndeiits  we  arc  \vorkiii*r  ^vitli  are  between  about 
12  and  16  and  are  reading  at  about  the  ^.o'l'endinp  level  as  nieasurml 
by  Rtandardiml  tests  such  as  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  or  tlie 
>letro|)oIitan.  In  ordtM'  to  accommodate  chihh'en  with  a  low  readiujr 
level,  we  have  carefully  controlled  the  vocabulary  aud  sentence 
structure  used  in  the  instructions  and  exemscs;  the  reading;  level  is 
lield  to  about  third  «rrade  level  as  far  as  vocabulary  is  concerned 
and  the  complexity  of  the  sentences  is  held  to  an  even  lower  level, 
as  I  think  you  could  see  from  the  couple  of  examples  I  showed 
earlier. 

A  language  program  for  the  deaf  is  necessiirily  much  diflcrent  than 
a  language  program  for  the  bearing.  The  deaf  need  training  in 
speech  and  lipi'eadin'j,  for  example,  things  that  are  not  at  all  a  part 
of  the  hearing  child's  language  training.  On  the  other  haiul  both 
deaf  and  hearing  children  need  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  how 
to  si)ell  and  punctuate  correctly,  liow  to  use  the  dictionary,  liow  to 
express  themselves  fluently  and" grammatically,  and  so  on  and  so  on. 
Many  as  these  similarities  are,  there  is  one  blisic,  striking  difference 
in  the  needs  of  the  deaf  and  bearing  child— aud  that  is  the  need  of 
the  deaf  child  to  learn  lungxnfge — not  to  learn  to  read  or  to  si^ell — 
but  to  learu  the  significance  and  structure  of  language  itself.  For 
most  hearing  children  in  an  ordinary  iMihlic  school  classroom,  the 
reading  program  resolves  itself  into  two  primary  com])onents:  the 
development  of  decoding  skills,  and  language  development.  Decod- 
ing skills  arc  those  skills  that  enable  the  child  to  translate,  word-by- 
word, from  the  i)rinted  symbols  to  the  spoken  word.  These  skills 
include  the  ability  to  ai)ply  grapheme-phoneme  correspondences  for 
phonetically  represented  words  and  also  to  recogni/.e,  on  sight,  a 
large  number  of  irremdnr  (non-phonetic)  common  words.  For  those 
children  who  speak  Engl isb  fluently  before  beginning  to  read,  which 
includes  most  hearing  cbildreu,  these  word-by- word  decodin^r  skills 
are  all  that  must  be  learned.  For  the  most  part,  if  a  hearing  child  can 
pronounce  each  of  the  individual  words  in  a  sentence,  he  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Some  children  nuiy  also  need  a 
little  additional  language  develoi)ment,  primarily  vocabulary  devel- 
opment. Children  who  are  in  some  way  culturally  or  socially  de- 
prived may  need  not  only  vocabulary  developmentM)ul  also  help  in 
more  basic  skills  such  as  the  correct  use  of  English  inflections.  A 
deprived  child  nuiy,  for  example,  say  "Is gon'  go  to  town  today.  Mix, 
Friend."  lie  needs  help  to  learn  to  i-eplace^IV  with  "I  am"  or  '^Tm" 
and  to  replace  "gon'  go''  with  *^going  logo."  Altlunigb  this  kind  of 
speech  pattern  is  indicative  of  a  kind  of  languagi?  deprivation,  and 
one  that  may  possibly  be  quite  severe,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  child  has  already  internalized  the  role  of  inflection  and  syntax. 
He  undei'stands  that  verbs  take  different  forms  in  different  contexts, 
even  though  he  does  not  yet  l:now  that  am*'  is  preferable  to  "I  is." 
lie  also  understands  the  use  of  word  order;  be  would  never  say 
"Town  go  me.  Mi/.  Friend." 

When  we  speak,  the  meaning  of  any  given  utterance  is  far  more 
than  the  meanings  of  the  individual  words  we  use.  Meaning  is  im- 
parted not  only  by  individual  words  but  also  by  two  more  basic  Ian* 
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{.mage  devices:  synliix,  tlwU  is,  word  order,  mid  inllet'tioii,  iluit  is, 
alleriiiile  forms  of  root  words.  As  nii  example  of  liow  sviifax  iiillii- 
e.iiccs  ineaniii";,  consider  (lie  two  sentences,  "Mike  lut 'Tol)v""  and 
"Toby  liit  Mike."  Tlie  incaning  of  eUlier  of  lliesc  two  scuIcmhts  ('jui- 
not  be  <rleuned  from  (lie  ineaniii<^'S  of  the  hulividual  words  iliein- 
selves.  It  is  instead  the  syntax— -the  order  of  the  individual  words— 
that  iin])arts  the  true  nieanin^.'sto us. 

The  second  basic  lan^ifuagc  device  is  inflection,  illustrated  heiv  hv 
lAVo  inflections  of  the  verb  "to  lan^dv-— .she  hu;<rh.s,  .she  iMU^rhed.  I 
could  also  have  piven  von  examples  of  inflections  of  nouns,  ])ronouns, 
adjectives  and  determiners.  Almost  all  langna<i:es  use  both  synlactical 
and  inflectional  devices;  some  lan{rua<res*  such  as  Russian, "aiv  more 
highly  inflected  than  English,  that  is,  they  use  more  forms  of  a  sinirle 
iwt  word  than  wc  do.  Some  language's  rely  k»ss  on  syntax  tlian 
Knglish  does,  and  some  languages,  spoken  ianguages,  that  is,  use 
also  (he  device  of  intonation.  Vietnamese,  for  example,  is  an  iiilona- 
tional  language.  Intonation  plavs  some  role  in  spoken  Enirlish,  too, 
The  difference  between  ''Mike  hit  Toby'-  and  ''Mike  hit  Tolnf  x^.  in 
the  intonation  pattern,  which  can  only  be  roughly  approxiiilated  in 
the  written  language  by  u.sing  such  devices  as  nndcrlining,  and  excla- 
mation points.  Luckily  for  our  deaf  students,  intonation  is  ivlativelv 
less  important  in  English  than  svntax  and  inflection  are. 

I  have  gone  into  tliese  basic  languajre  devices  in  some  detail  he- 
cause  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  is  where  deaf  students  are 
deficient  and  where  they  really  need  the  most  help— not  in  s])elling 
or  even  in  vocabulary — hut  in  language  itself.  A  basic  insecurity 
about  the  fundamental  role  of  syntax  and  inflection  is  conunon 
among  the  deaf,  especially  the  prelingually  deaf.  Those  childi*en 
who  are  born  deaf  or  who  become  deaf  befoi-e  they  have  acquii*ed 
language  and  who  arc  de])rived  of  the  normal  exposure  that  pro- 
duces language  in  the  hearing  child,  may  never  internalize  the  basic 
principals  of  language  that  the  hearing  child  assimilates  at  an  earlv 
age. 

Xow,  before  I  ^ro  too  far  overboaixb  and  leave  you  thinkiiuz  that  I 
am  advising  against  teaching  vocabulary,  I  want  to  spend  a  few 
minutes  on  the  subject  of  wokIs  and  their  meanings,  and  try  (o  relate 
that  to  my  previous  ivmarks.  If  I  were  to  try  to  give  a  inatliemati- 
cally  precise  definition  of  language,  I  would' start  by  sayiiiir  tlint  a 
language  consists  of  two  things;  a  lexicon,  that  is,  a  li.st  of  words, 
and  a  grammar,  that  is.  a  list  of  rules  for  bow  to  put  those  words 
together.  AVhat  I  have  been  talking  about — syntax  and  inflertion— 
is  a  part  of  the  grammar,  the  bait;  bones  of  *the  language.  Ihit  the 
language  is  not  just  grammar;  it  also  needs  some  llesh,  .some  words  to 
fill  in  the  blanks,  and  that  is  the  vocabulary,  or  "lexicon.*'  People  in 
rwent  years  have  become  fond  of  classifyinc:  words  into  two  rate- 
gories:  content  words  and  function  words.  Content  words  are  those 
that  have  some  meaning  in  and  of  themselves,  like  **lionse''  or  ••hoy,'' 
while  function  words  are  almost  entii-ely  meaningless  when  taheii  out 
of  context.  AVhat,  for  example,  does"oF  mean?  My  little  ])ockot  dic- 
tionary lists  IS  different  meanin":s  for  the  word  and  I  wasn't  able  lo 
understand  any  of  them  until  I  looked  at  the  examples.  I  rather  like 
the  classifications  of  "content''  and  "function"  but  I  think  that  thev 
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roally  <U»irt  j;o  far  (Mioii^jrli;  the  situation  is  iiioro  complex  lliau  that. 
ViK  example,  it  is  eerlaiiily  clear  that  some  words  that  are  ordinarily 
classed  as  I'micliou  words  do  also  have  some  real  meaning  of  Iheir 
own.  All  of  von.  I  am  sure,  feel  that  you  know  what  "if"  means  even 
if  you  can't 'express  it  clearly  and  concisely.  Even  more  obvious  ex- 
aniples  are  words  like  "in,-  '*'on''  and  "muler."  These  three  preposi- 
tions are  fund  ion  words  hut  they  certainly  have  solid  enough  mean- 
ings, at  least  in  .some  coiilexl.s/so  that  we  can  draw  pictures  ami 
point  to  lluMii  and  say  this  picture  illustrates  "iir*  and  that  one  illus- 
trates "on.'' 

K\cn  though  the  guidelines  for  distin<rnishing  content  words  from 
fnnolion  words  are^U)t  perfectly  clear,  it  is  clear  that  the  function 
words  <h)  play  a  dilVerent  role  in  sentence  structure  than  the  content 
wonls  do.  Jii  'fact,  it  seems  that  the  fmiction  M'ords  are  more  a  part  of 
the  sentence  skeleton,  and  as  such  a  part  of  (he  grammatical  .struc- 
ture of  the  language  rather  than  a  part  of  the  lexicon,  and  (hat  the 
meaninirs  of  function  words  (Minnot  be  understood,  or  learned,  except 
agaiiLSt^  the  background  of  the  syntactical  and  indectioiml  devices 
that  form  the  grannnar. 

(Jetting  back  for  a  moment  to  my  rndinientary  definidon  of  lan- 
gnaire,  then,  I  gave  language  two  major  attributes:  grammar  ami 
vociibnlarv,  aiul  I  put  syntax  under  ;yrammar  and  function  words 
under  vocabulary,  but  really  that  cla.s.si(ication  was  a  little  presump- 
tuous of  nic  because  of  the  interplay  of  syntax  and  function  words 
that  I  have  just  mentioaed.  Also,  how  can  one  con.sidcr  inllections 
iudepemleid.rv  of  the  words  that  are  being  inflected?  "Houses"  is  an 
iutkHMion  of  "house"'  and  "singing''  is  an  inllection  of  "sing,"  and  these 
words  should  not  be  considered  as  four  distinct  words  in  the  content 
vocabidary,  but  as  t  wo  words  "house"  and  "sing"  with  their  associated 
inllections. 

These  are  not  the  only  ways  in  which  my  model  of  language  is 
ovei-simplilied:  I  could  name  many  more:  where,  for  example,  do 
idioms  lit  in  ?  In  particular,  what  does  one  do  with  the  verb-prepo.si- 
tiou  idioms  like  "run  out/'  aiul  "look  for"  and  "have  on"  (hat  arc  part 
content  words  and  part  funclion  words  and  have  aieaniags  nmte 
different  from  the  sum  of  the  meanings  of  the  two  eomponents?  Also, 
where  in  my  structure  does  the  idea  of  grammatical  traiLsformation 
occur? 

So  T  will  be  eairer  to  admit  my  model  is  oversimphfied  and  not 
adequate  to  descrilM»  language  in  nay  really  serious  way.  For  today, 
though,  it  will  serve  (he  purpo.sc  of  a  .schematic  representalion  that 
I  can  point  to,  to  show  von  where  I  feel  (he  language-denrived  deaf 
voimgstei*  is  most  nota1)ly  delicient  and  where  he  needs  as  nuich 
'help  from  all  of  us  as  he' can  get,  namely,  in  the  area  of  grammar, 
botli  syntax  niul  iidlections,  ancl  in  the  area  of  word.s. 

I  would  not,  in  any  way,  want  toSmply  that  we  believe  the  total 
language  program  of  the 'deaf  should,  then,  exclude  vocabulary  de- 
velopment or  work  on  idioms  or  development  of  logical  thiidving 
skills  or  any  of  the  other  myriad  aspects  of  a  complete  laagnajre  pro- 
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«rr:uii  Nor  am  I  iinplvin^r  tli^'t  wo  at  Stanford  will  not  oxtoud  onr 
work  to  any  ol'  Ihoso  either  areas  (in  laet,  as  I  already  nuMitioned,  we 
are  siuudlaneonsl.v  worUin*,^  on  a  conple  of  other  pro^rrauis).  U  hat  I 
am  saving  is  that'for  the  lan<,Mia<re  arts  pro^rrani  we  are  now  pnitin^r 
our  ^rl'ealest  ellort  into,  we  are  focnsin*:  almost  exelnsively  on  what 
wc  feel  to  he  the  most  fundamental  characteristics  of  lan^rna^ro ;  syn- 
tax, inllcclions,  the  function  words,  the  relationships  among  these, 
and  the  way  thev  are  used  to  express  meaning. 

To  come  down  to  earth  just  a  little,  I  would  like  to  express  tliesc 
rather  broad  objectives  in  somewhat  more  concrete  terms.  Here  are 
some  of  the  topics  we  will  talcc  up  in  lessons  dealing  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  simple  noun  phrase. 

TIIKSIMI'LK  NOI  N  IMIIEASK 

Deteriiiiner-iioun  agiwineiit 
Formation  of  plural  nouns 
Syntax  of  adject  ivc  strings 
Niiiiiber,case  and  gender  of  pronouns 
l)ouble  nouns  and  their  inllectioiis 
Distinct  ion  between  mass  and  count  uoiuir 
Determiners  used  with  mass  nouns 
Partitives 

\eri)  plirases  will  also  be  covered  in  considerable  detail,  as  will  the 
rehitionshipsjmth  syiitiictical  and  inflectional,  bet.ween  noun  phrases 
and  verb  phrases. 

VKRB  rniiAsrs 

Subject-verb  agreement 
•  Tense,  past  and  present 
Formation  of  i)veseiit  and  past  i)rofrres^i  v 
Use  of  modals 
Perfect  aspect 

Separable  and  non-separable  double  verbs 

ITuder  the  general  beading  of  modifici'S,  wc  arc  listing  adverts, 
adjectives  and  prepositional  phrases  used  to  modify  nouns  or  verbs. 

MODTFIEI^S 

Classification  and  position  of  adverbs 
Relation  between  time  and  tense 
Syntax  of  prepositional  phrases 
Idiomatic  nsc  of  prepositions 
Intcnsifici*s 

Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives 

Subordinate  clauses 
ITuder  the  heading  "Sentence  Patterns  and  Transformations"  we 
consider  broader   aspects   of  the  relations  between  comi)onent 
phrases. 
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Sli.N-TK.NXK  l'AriKl!NS  AXI)  TI:ANSI  0I!JIA1  IONS 

Direct  objects 

Indirect  objects 

Double  direct  objects 

Ncffiition 

Coordination 

The  passive  construe! ion 

Question  forms  and  quest  ion  ta^s 

Question  responses  * 

n  J/''f  o-'I""""''  '"^''n  'I"  intioductorv  lesson  and 

a  set  of  2i)  Ics.-'f.ns  on  the  lan^ruagc  of  directions. 

INTRO  Introduction 

DIR  1         tirst,  second,  third  word 

DIR2  after 

'j         '.'''^^  second,  third,  fourth,  last  word 
mJv  4        fu  st,  second,  last  letter 
DIR  5         fii-st.  last  letter 


DIR22  under 

DIR  23  below 

DTR24  above 

DIR  25  al)o\  o,  below,  under 

tvS,H*-""'"''^"'-'^'  ^^."^'''^s       students  how  to  respond  by 

t  pn ur  their  answers,  how  to  indicate  that  their  response  is  complete. 

7iuTl°,  'P'""''  '^^'^'•"^te'-s.  such  as  a  space  between'  two 
woKiR.  iheie  are  some  e.xei-cises  emphasizing  the  diffei-ence  between 

J  o,.i  f  L.  contains  some  exercises  inlrodnciuff 

f™  "^'I'^'l''*'  "'"^'fs.  such  as  numbered  multiple  choices,  that  wifi 
lie  used  extensively  later  in  the  coui-se.  ,     .i  m 

I  he  i>5  lessons  on  directions  are  aimed  at  ^rettiim  jbe  students  to 

in.  Vi  o  'avi  •  ■''  •'"h'"^';-''  ^''^^""^  T>'«so  directions  might*  l5e  some- 
I,  .}\ '       '«  f.'ic  brst  word  in  this  sentence?"  or  "Type  the 

S  1  "  f}n-'^l''  vocabulary  includes  the  ordinal  adjectives. 

Ins      second.^  "I hi i-d  '  and  "last";  the  prepositions  "after,"  "Iw- 

«nnri  ''Tr''"'''     K"":]'"  ""'^       sentence  con'necfm- 

n\L  luf  .T  "f  *  tlncctions  varies  to  include  both  imperatives 
iLV.    .- j    r  ! inlerropatives  (Whicb  nlnuber  is 

mnvL^  li;;.nn     r'"'^'''^'V^>""'  l'  ""^'''  J^'^  of  the  preposition 

ina>  lM>  a  direct  reference  (Type  the  number  under  the  word  "baby.") 

word.'""'^'  reference  (Type  the  number  under  the  tliird 

lJiTV"'r  ^""'"J  ^^'"1  ^•'''S""^  ''"^'0  been  verv  well  received; 

both  eacbers  and  students  bave  been  quite  enthusiastic  about  them 

;  nn  i  rV"'!'""  substaatial.  The  different  amounts  of 

!f  H.  ^•'°/'V•?"?.>' .t  'CSC  lessons  are  convincing  demonstm- 
nons  ot  the  amount  of  individualization  of  instruction  allowed  by  the 
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course:  some  stutlenis  liiive  gone  tliroujjh  all  23  directions  Ic&sons  in 
two  days,  wliile  others  Iiave  needed  up  to  two  weeks. 

After  tlie  directions  lessons,  the  iiuiiii  bodj-  of  tlie  course  begins 
with  a. set  of  lessons  on  the  structure  of  the  noun  phrase. 

NAA  common  nouns,  introduction 

NAB  common  noims,  continued 

DAA  deterininei*s  ''a/'  '''aiv'  and  ''the,"  introduction 

MAA  niixed  drill :  identification  of  nouns  and  determinei*s 

MAB  mixed  drill :  nouns  and  determinei's 

LA  A  vowels  and  consonants 

DAB  determinei*s :  use  of  "u"  and  "an" 

Identification  of  nouns  and  determiners  is  introduced  and  then  the 
correct  use  of  "a*'  and  "aif'  is  covered.  In  the  following  lessons  other 
frequently  used  deteriniiu»rs  such  as  "some,'*  "every,"  and  "no"  are 
introduced  one  at  a  time.  Then  they  are  compared  and  contrasted. 

Here  h  a  sequence  of  lessons  a  little  further  along  in  the  course. 

NAC  plural  nouns:  introduction 

NAD  ])'ural  nouns  (-s) 

XAE  plural  nouns  (-s,  -es) 

NAF  plural  nouns  (-ies) 

XAG  plui'al  nouns,  mixed 

XAH  plural  nouns,  irregular 

DAD  determiner-noun  agreement  in  number;  cardinals 

MAE  determiner-noun  agi*eement :  "some,"  "every"  and  "no" 

The  formation  of  regular  plural  nouns  is  drilled.  Then  some  ir- 
regular ])lnrals  .such  as  "man-men,"  "child-children"  are  reviewed. 
The  concept  of  detorininei'-nonn  agreement  of  number  is  intro- 
duced^ in  lesson  DAD  using  the  cardinals  "one,"  "two,"  "three," 
etc.  The  concept  of  agreement  of  number  is  extended  in  lesson 
>rAE  lo  include  the  use  of  "some"  with  plural  count  nouns  and  the 
use  of  "every"  and  *'no"  with  singular  count  nouns. 

'I'he  lessons  continue  in  similar  steps,  gradually  bringing  in  other 
concepts  such  as  ])osit:ion  of  adjectives  within  a  noun  phrase;  use  of 
other  determiners:  distinction  between  mass  and  coimt  nouns  and 
ap])ropriate  use  of  determiners;  pronouns,  and  the  connect  use  of 
number,  case,  and  gender:  and  then  into  work  on  verbs,  auxiliaries, 
tenses,  and  so  on. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  there  are  over  100  of  these  lessons  now- 
prepared  and  we  plan  to  extend  the  course  substantially  in  the  ne.xt 
year.  AVe  have  had  over  400  deaf  students  enrolled  in  the  language 
arts  course  this  .s])ring.  and  we  ai*e  now  in  the  process  of  aiuilyzing 
some  of  the  results. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the  massive 
amount  of  data  we  are  collecting  to  be  analyzed.  As  each  student 
does  an  exercise,  the  computer  automatically  "records  each  response 
he  makes,  analyzes  the  res])onse  for  correctness,  records  the  time  of 
day  to  the  nearest  second,  and  stores  all  of  this  information  on 
each  student.  Later  we  can  look  at  this  data  and  find  out  in  a  very 
preci.se  w-ay  liow  students  react  to  this  kind  of  instructional  ma- 
terial. AVe  will  luwe  not  only  summary  statistics  on  the  entire 
group  of  students  but  will  also  be  able  to  look  at  students  individ- 
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s(u.I.. His.  Tl  .!  , vC  ;  V  V  I^^^^.  J  iV'  '•""f 
•sluMiId  l>..sll>o,(n..gI,(.  '"'W'  ""'I  Iiow  ll.c.y 

A.  ^^.  l^oufrlas,  Sup..rinloiuIoMt.  'IV.Xi.s  Sd.ool  f,.,-  I)i,,f 
«o,SUirC\f\^d'^^  FHou.l-,I,o  sri.ool  I.ms  l„n.  I,,o„  i„. 

""rso,;vic.esl,;:f,,,vw,MlC  in^^^^^  ^    ''^'^"^^"'^  '•volnnlooml" 

••'..•I.   two  of  o      W^^^^^^  <>ar.s.)  As  y..,.  .nay  IcM.nv. 

wonlrln'l  I,o)l,ei  i«<ljoi,nnfr  cinssmon,  so  noise 

"'«»<«ly  fifty  s<u.l.MUs  U  .  Jnp      /op'^^  •^I'P';"-^- 

^''-^sion,  no  real  sla  s    d  I      -c   S  .llllo 'tV'' 
..nns^K,s,.,jvnpon,.,Jro1.^^ 

(orins.  '       '  ^"'"^  inslaiu-i.s,  protciu-li  unfamiliar 

1">Um-.  Ti7..rn  v  s  ufi  uli™  <I  .•ool,ons~a(.  ioasi  from  li.n  .-on,- 
arlivilios.  >'«<l>™iion  of  f,ill-onl  into  n-.-niar  oiassroon. 

weU'l"i';,;'*'^;^11,;i;';;;;''/^^^    IT  •-•o 
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any  j^tMlislKS  I  mitrht  prostwU  would  prolmhiy  Im  tlK»  most  invalid 
niicl  inislt'suliiii:  lo  hnvr  wvv  Imm»ii  prcscnU'd  to  this  aui^ust  body  in 
its  (Miiiiv  hi.-iory. 

The  stiidt'Jits  wvw  si:irl(»d  on  tlie  roinputcr  at  a  piv-dotonniucd 
loved,  lower  tlian  (lu'ir  i^v*nv  on  AnthnuMic;  ( 'oniprclionsion  on  tlu» 
Slay  11)?)  Stanford  AidiiovcMniMit  Tost.  So  far,  \\m\ 

lint  lHN*an>^t»  of  our  involvcMucuil  with  the  Oflicc  of  Dcmofrraphic 
Studios,  our  Sianfords,  this  yoar  wcm-c  «:iv(»n  in  »Tanuary,  about  tlu^ 
tiino  iho  sludonts  wm*  l)o<rinnin«:  the  use  of  the  tenninals.  So— our 
liirures  for  roiupari^on  arc  froui  our  May  Metropolitans.  Any  in- 
crement from  the  previous  Metropolitan  covei-s  three  seniestei's 
work  rather  iliau  the  expected  two. 

However,  there  do  seem  to  be  tnuuls  developin<r. 

Our  lli<:h  .Sehool  students,  in  ircneral,  had  much  less  time  on 
the  (^)mputer  than  did  the  Elementary  students,  so  inferences  can- 
not be  as  solid. 

In  ireiieral.  the  Metropolitan  seoivs  wqw  considerably  higher 
than  the  si«:n  oil'  level  on  the  computer.  Tn  instances  where  previous 
Metropolitan  lest,  scores  were  available,  (<:iven  three  semestei>> 
earlier)  the  iucrements  rni»«red  from  one  studeiit  reuniining  the 
same  throu«rh  many  }i;ainin«;  a  vear,  to  several  as  unich  as  two  years 
and  more.  (Nobody  went  down!) 

One  stndcnl— a  l)ri«:ht  ambitions  transfer  to  our  Junior  class, 
was  havintr  a  rontrh  time  with  al<:ebra  l)ecause  of  computation  dilli- 
culties.  Tie  hail  201  sessioi»s  on  the  CAl,  ended  no  with  a  CAI  score 
of  7.1,  a  Met ropolitan  .^^coix*  of  7.H,  aiul  passed  AI*reora ! 

Our  Junior-Hiirh  «rroup — our  group  of  leenajrers  who  are  unable 
to  pursue  the  rej^ular  academic  track,  received  from  .50  to  110  ses- 
sions on  the  terminals.' 

A«rain,  Metropolitan  scores  were  considerably  higher  than  the 
CAT  scores,  and  the  Metropolitan  scores  of  1071  were  all  acceptably 
higher  than  the  scores  of  IS  mouths  previously.  Our  elementary 
group  grades  »>,  4  and  5 made  much  the  same  history.  These  students 
are  in  the  .straight  academic  track,  and  had  from  100  to  150  .sessions 
on  the  eouipuler.  Almost  all  ended  the  semester  at  grade  level  on 
CAl  rigiii-es.  and  at,  and  usually  above,  on  ^Metropolitan  ligiires. 

In  conclusioiu  we  haven't  had  time  since  school  closed,  nor  do  wc 
really  have  data  on  which  to  make  any  rail  scicntilic  prognostica- 
tions. 

We  will  eoiitimie  this  math  program,  and  expand  the  mmibcr  of 
pupils  using  it.  if  we  can,  for  the  following  rea.sons: 

1.  The  students  cnjov  it — liors(*-play  is  almost  non-existent  in 
the  Lab. 

2.  The  teachers  think  that  becau,sc  of  the  computer's  brief  time 
lapse  before  nnpiiring  a  rcsj)ouse,  and  demand  for  an  eventual  cor- 
rect response,  there  is  a  carry-over  in  class  work  of  greater  speed  and 
less  carelL»ssii(»ss. 

The  .strong  indications  that  the  students  aiti  learning  more  in 
less  time  than  under  usual  teaching  methods. 

1  might  add,  that  on  our  rccoinmcndatioii,  several  of  our  Count y- 
widc  Schools  are  iiistalUng  up  to  four  terminals  for  fall  \ise,  and  we, 
ourselves,  are  hunt  ing  space  for  an  additional  lifteen. 
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COMPUTER  ASSISTED   INSTRCrTTOM   tv   r  a^  o,. 

Ei;i„™,!„.5"^.,lrsj:r,vS?,.f^^^^   

u  C\m,|„„i.,-  I  ,4  L  ,  \  f I  n,v,.|-,iiv  |„ 

|.il..t  scl,o„l  fo,-  i;;„  "i  ,?;?.      "  ,  Schn,.!  soi  v,.,I  „  „ 

v;.no,B  »|„y,fe  ,„„^,  Ihc."  u     V  •\Vl  ,,t  IhTcUl  T" 

n.onr•^  Those  s,„?i;::;,f.;:,.;^^V^^^ 

of  (ho  show  poriod  of  timo  -i.  ,1  Jp  ,,  •  ''"'^  ^i<"'"i<i.se 
l>ml  boon  for' CAT  ^l  ./i  onv.iijs  I  'r  '"■''"'.'"•^  ^-ho.h.lin;: 
cntch  c.n"  for  world ni  .  ,'  '.,^^^^^ 

connnon  for  (ho  snporvis..,  of  &  r Vr  "  ^^""r"'*';.     ^^"s  not  .,„- 

-^1..  -Id  th.,  ,T,is  still  h:;';7o'ni^^S:Sv"''^  ' 
-hl't'^rirod'h;;  .I;r'l■;l";i;;f,,l^•^•'•^•'r•^^^^ 

This  fo,,.„ro  hns  l.cc.?  o  e  f  '  c%  Jo  :^,i±"S';' 

nf=  our  tonc•hoI^3  nre  conaMVoVl   T  .?l  '''' ^ 

!l">t.  the  (oMchor  ran  i  "  „,!    '  ""pHc'S 

mdivi,l„al  scdont  so  (hnt  o  e  mi"h  n  wl  "^'^'^  for  the 

CAT  roon.,  „||  ^^•orki  '  o    di  S  "'i' 

P«rtienlan,ronofneod  "       '""«'p»<^^  lessons  n.  nceordnnce  with  a 

fpMhoXv;^^^  fo-uKSiji';;.^,:-  •^*^^°-^->- 

tion.  This  frr^ip  was  of  olcnfcnnJv  5  "J'ff«;y"t  sfclcnt  popnla- 
njrc.  AVc  made  (he  decisioi?lo  aHomi:?'  '.V  10  to  14  vears  of 

clen.entary  stiidents-  tin  s  VP  l.n^i^^^^^  "i  "^'"F  ^chednle  for  the 
various  iestr^ll'^CAI  t" !"1  T J^i'"  ' ' 


various  classes  for  bo     P  \T  T     *°  'lie  students  of 

coyorcl  thiuvelmd  ,m  open  block  K  ''^I""><>'»i^tic«.  ^Vo  di  1 
CAI  seemed  to  be  thi  Set  snbst.^.S^  TV  ^^'"^  ^ixidouts. 
earned  in  sliort  ordc?  tS  this  s  fn.o  p'^^^^^^  ""^^over,  wo 
into  CAI  on  "off  houi-s"  did  no  wnV  pi'  ^  ""'"^  20  students 
and  the  CAI  monit^di  nrhro  nVS?T°'"  ^'^"^•\«'s>.st.Klents, 
secinently,  we  found  prob  cms  ar  sTn.  "nS  CAT°'"""""'=-"['°"' 
mis-usinjr  the  lesson  mn«Pt.  nir  „!.  i^  "  :  ^  .."^^  """""^  ^""li  students 

SchediTlinp  1  S^bienle  of  o,^rl'"f  r^'T"''^  equipment. 
U  fforont  methods  of  selSuliL  "hif  v^If  n?^^^^^^  three 
<'lo  an  individual  student  for  a^nn.fi;\?i"  '^"^  to  sclicd- 

method  required  f.iXi"  n  flmo  P,"'/'?"'"'^  PC"od  of  time  daily.  This 
required  p"dCtE  ^leVt  f^^^^^         •^^''''^  ^^hich  ?n  h  rn 

•^n.  of  a  particu^,rcontcnt  area^^^^  T  f '"'"'^tinff  part  or 

tjiis  approach,  let  me  tell  X that  CAI  fS  ^" 
t'onnx  popularity  with  theSdents  !  P''^"''°'^*  ^^l"^"- 
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_  llic  second  nu'lliod  of  sdiodiiliiij,'  wc  tried  wn.s  lo  .livido  n  clii^s 
lulo  tw.)  sect  ions.  One  sod  ion  went  to  CM.  wliile  llic  oiIkm-  ivinninod 
in  llic  cliis.srooni.  Al  llio  end  of  llie  sdicdulod  linio  period,  (lie  two 
socdons  i-ovcrsod  roles.  Hcciinso  some  studiMils  work  fiislei-  IIimii 
ollier.s,  we  found  ourselves  coufronled  willi  mnnv  .slni.r.rlcrs  in  llio 
liMllwnys.  It  IS  siirprisinj,'  how  very  osisy  it  is  for ■.sludenis  lo  Imvoihc 
I0.SI/-  helweoii  the classmoin  mid  llio  CAI  room.  Another  i)robloin 
Willi  Ihis  nicthod  i.s  Ihiit  It  did  not  {rive  the  to.i.-her  the  '^open"  or 
pliiiuiiii.r  tiuio  whirh  we  helievc  lo  he  one  of  (he  ndviiiilnires  of  the 
LAI  (lrill-iiiicl-]jriiclice  i)rogriiin. 

The  third  melhod  we  used  Ihis  year  was  lo  schedule  an  entire  class 
lor  a  parliculnr  lime  period.  However,  we  found  lliat  if  the  cla.s* 
was  large  some- .si iidenfs  had  to  wait  in  turn  lo  use  the  coinputer 
criuinal.  A  sn,  for  lho.>^(.  who  worked  fns;(  and  compleled  their 
lessons  ano. her  lime-.£rap  occurred  in  which  Ihese  .sludenis  had  iiolh- 
lu.irto  do.  .Anol  ler  prohleiu  with  this  melhod  of  schedulin.'  is  thai  iii 
order  lo  schedule  all  sludenis,  a  class  could  he  scheduled  for  onlv  two 
or  (hree  ])enods-  of  lime  per  week.  We  found  this  (o  he  less  .sati«fac- 
lory  tluui  sclu'diilinrr  a  very  short  period  of  time  dailv.  Our  Liu- 
.suajre  Arts  sclic.]ule  was  one  and  one-h.-ilf  hours  dailv."l)urin£r  ihi„ 
period  the  eaclier  had  to  cover  frraiiuuar,  rcadinir.  an'd  -omposilion. 
I'or  schcdiiliun:  the  (AI  Lan-iia-c  Arts  work,  either  one  or  (wo 
Jorl>-miiiuto  periods  wei-c  scheduled  weekly.  Thus,  we  soiueliiues 
oiiiid  a  leac  ler  ohjeclin.r  io  "inlerniplin.i.'-^  a" unit  of  work  which  slie 
had  plaiined  for  Ihe  cla.ss.  Occasionally,  the  teacher  "foi-ol"  lo 
briup  (he  c.l:..':.s  f.n- CAI  work. 

In  phinniiin:  for  the  fiidire,  we  arc  consideriuir  some  chan"es.  We 

henofSVrn  ""'^  "         sl>o'-t"tin.c-period  is  more 

Oenelicial  (haii  a  loii^  period  once  or  twice  a  week.  If  schedulin"-  of 

«.ilo?T  ?"l  similar  to  the  pre.seiil.  classes  wilf  he 

scheduled  for  CAI  from  the  LanRua^e  Ar(s  period.  The  classroom 
leachcr  wi  ac(;omi)aiiy  the  class  to  the  CAI  Cenler.  At  Ihis  poind 
she  may  citlier  he  reqiiii-ed  lo  remain  with  the  m-oiii)  or  he  periiiilled 
nddidonal  planiiiii^r  (,„,c  of  pcrliai)S  1.5  niiiudes.  At  Ihe  moment,  Ihis 
depends  upon  funds  becoming  available  to  employ  an  aide  in  addi- 
don  to  ( he  Supervisor  of  (he  CAI  Center. 

We  have  found  that  when  the  teacher  is  willi  her  class  in  the  C\I 
Center,  an  abundance  of  "on-the-spot"  teach  in"  occui-s.  The  teacher 
also  can  evaluate  the  read  ion  of  the  student  to  The  lesson  and  become 
much  more  aware  of  problems  which  she  had  not  previously  antici- 

Ano(hcr  feadirc  which  we  plan  to  include  is  a  short  oricntalion 
of  the  students  concerning  the  hardware.  There  have  been  times 
Mum  sdidents  liaye  smashed  the  terminals.  We  hope  that  by  showiu" 

li^Si'rti^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    '^'"^''-^^  '"''^y  '» 

j„„!!i'LV"'— '"""""^^.P'"""''"'"  *°        fully  utilized,  proper 
iTn/ W "  necessity.. We  have  been  vet-y  forl.una(c  alSuir 
that  line.  Because  we  work  with  Stanford  in  the  development  of 
f«ir«f  17'  r  staff  member  who  serves  as  liaison' be- 

o?lfro  n?S  ''^  our  school.  This  i^rsou  has  an  in-depth  knowl- 
c<lge  of  the  program  and  lessons.  Our  teachers  can  contact  him  aiiy- 
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.■■:s 


•«oi.«  aro  nd.lo,!.  In  this  ^  v     o  ?ono  """"  T'' 

""•'Ixxl  ..r  proviowi,   t^^^^^^^^^^  li.  iMlditio,,  (o  (his 

•Siniifonl.        l.nvo     ,^1  n.^^   I'avo  the  outhi.c  furnished  l.v 

|hm;.so.,  with  f.dl  n,,,k>.-stan.l  if  iT/e  r  lvi  l"-offra.n  do.nai.ds  a 
i<'<-liii k-al  as|)oc(s  of  d...  f"\  r  .  .    system,  IciiowlodL'c  of  (he 

••f  1 1.0  p.-o.n'  ,  s  .  „  ' ^  l^-xo^hul-e  of  (he  (7porn(  m 

st.idei.t  si-„i„i,  01,  to  (he  1  ro.ri  ,m  .J     ^'-^V",^^'^  so..io(ii„es  liiul  :, 
:u.d,h..s,o(ali;vdisr..p(?.;:,^ 

-mpil.<r  fee  o.  &  .-j^^is  t^r'''^'-'^-  ^-o.. 

".aterials.  CJo.io.-al  •  (£  to-  2„!' '  '''^''"J  "^^  ^^^I  h...,7„Mm. 
sl..de„(s-  work.  Twr/.f  \  o  o  H  o^^^^^^  l'l"M.....fj:.t.,nc  looked  ovo7  the 

yo.i  ,h..,-t  -ivo  i....uedi,rco.ivMo..  ui  «<l,  "If 

f..o.-de,-  (ohavoa  ."m  r,l  S  wM^^^^^        "•cm„„gloss  „cxt  week" 

•"'Hlo  up  n  ditto  Lhit  Sh  she  fi^^ 

ii.<l.vi(hial  st.idoi.t  Aii(  (l,o  ■  /,.?.„       "  V"^       sclo(;t.o..s  for  oaoh 

lis<i..<r  which  los  ls  th    t,  d      sfLy  ? 

spoiisibh.  for  his  card  xvS        ,  s<..<lo..t  was  .v- 

«'«"''>'"<1  tl.c  list  of  all  uva  la l  lTSm^ 

upo..  c().„plo(io..  of  a  lesson    1,0  Son;  I- /''^c  methods, 
so,,  as  sho'wn  o„  the  lis'  a  ,'    lisS  i„  -c    "'^''-^  "'''"'^'^'''l 

Mil  st„diM.ts  a..(  7.  1  l™  "^f^'  a  .i.nster  chart  list- 

•Sf:...fo,.dJ,e  was  al  le  (o  keenT,;^^^^^  '•^P'""'  f''"'" 

of  ll.cCAILn..feM,  gelW^  ""^  Picfrc  of  „sc 
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In  closing,  I  want  to  share  just  a  couple  of  incidents  with  you. 
About  a  month  ago,  ^ye  decided  to  experiment  with  the  program  to 
see  what  would  happen  if  the  CAI  language  program  were  used  with 
students  who  had  no  background  with  formal  grammar.  Three  eight- 
year-old  students  were  selected.  The  language  program  was  used  as 
a  motivator  in  the  sense  that  the  students  were  required  to  do  two 
CAI  math  drills  before  they  were  permitted  to  work  on  the  grammar 
course.  We  found  these  three  pupils'  speed  and  concentration  on  the 
math  drills  improved  considerably  because  of  their  desire  to  work  on 
the  language  course.  Previous  to  the  experiment,  the  classroom 
teacher  was  quite  concerned  that  the  students  might  l)ecome  frus- 
trated too  easily.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  students  did  extremely 
well,  and  the  teacher  hecvime  frustrated  because  the  other  students  in 
her  class  were  insisting  that  they  also  should  work  on  the 
«G-Course".^ 

One  morning  I  dropped  by  the  CAI  room  to  see  what  was  happen- 
ing. I  noticed  a  yoimg  boy  sitting  with  a  rather  puzzled  expression 
on  his  face.  It  seems  that  the  teacher  had  asked  hjm  to  "Wait  a  min- 
ute", for  her  to  help  him  with  a  problem.  He,  in  turn,  had  typed 
"Please  wait  one  mmute",  which,  unfortunately,  the  computer  did 
not  understand,  and  he  received  a  "Wrong"  rather  than  the  "O.K." 
that  he  expected.  This  same  student  has  been  know  to  type  such 
messages  as:  "I  don't  know  ...  "I  don't  understand"  ...  and  "I 
havenx  learned  that  yet"  ...  It  would  appear  that  certainly  with 
this  child,  the  CAI  Language  Program  is  a  communication  success. 

We  have  found  that  even  with  scheduling  problems,  the  CAT  Lan- 
guage Program  has  proved  beneficial  to  our  students,  our  teachers, 
and  to  our  school  program.  It  has  served  as  an  impetus  to  the  teach- 
ers in  their  plannm;^*  and  as  a  tool  to  the  students  in  getting  imme- 
diate feedback  or  reinforcement  on  their  work.  We  believe  flie  CAI 
Language  Program  has  contributed  to  the  growth  in  lan^age  of 
many  of  our  students.  We  are  working  on  the  appropriate  utilization 
of  the  program  and  Y\o\n  to  have  our  scheduling  problems  solved  by 
the  begmnmg  of  the  next  year. 

We  are  no  longer  concerned  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  CAI 
Language  Program.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  effective. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

PMlip  E.  Cronlund  and  Dr.  Ben  M.  Schowe,  Recorders 

Immediately  following  Mrs.  Friend's  formal  presentation  and 
demonstration,  a  panel  oi  administrators  of  several  schools  involved 
in  the  federally  funded  computer  assisted  instruction  project  fielded 

?uestions  from  the  audience.  Panelists  were  Mrs.  Friend  of  Stanford 
Tniversity,  Director  of  the  CAI  project;  Mr.  Albert  Douglas, 
Superintendent  of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Austin;  and 
Mr.  Leland  Clack,  Special  Programs  Supervisor  of  the  Kendall 
School  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Discussion  generated  the  following  information. 
1.  Students  involved  in  C.A.I.  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  profi- 
cient in  typing.  Involvement  with  teletypewriters  in  use  has  demon- 
strated that  the  necessary  skills  will  develop  naturally  through 
practice.  (Generally  the  hunt  and  peck  method  is  used.) 
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St-Jsq.OO  a  month.  An  ndditinnni  L 1  fermnml  costs  iou<rlilv 

nect.o..  between  the  te^minaTand  tS  sZtll  ?T      ^^'«P''«n"  eo7 
4.  It  wouhl  l)e  possible  to  hn  va  n  a  t  •  '"..^"'^ersity  computer 
f'ons  "s  aco„,pute,  ca„  hand  ^twicet;  •  in  moJ^^^Sca.' 

dlmg.  As  addftional  n.achines  a^  lZTV^'^  P'^se'iHy  han- 
cost  per  i,n,t  would  be  decreSed^f  o  i  ',"  ^'^erent  locations,  the 
sharing  aspect.  "ec^eased  at  each  school  because  of  the  time 

S^^^'nST^'L'ttm^^^^  all  of  the  curriculum  nro 

selection  and  u?e     "^'^  Computer  would  be  available  to  s^llls^for" 

PTO^"s' m^^^^^^^^^  e.x,.riment  with  their  own 

needing  help'  J^^onrtl  e  "atS'' o?"'!^  '-"^  ^«  students 
^l^fnT  '^"^'"^  program  if  tlL  Lf  H^^T'  <=an 
reinforcement.  In  short/c.X.I  is  noH^  c„ '  "'"^      ^^"^'^"t  »eedc 

prepared  and  tj  t  Se^?o  Si*'^'  P^'^^f'^'"  o^der  to  be  best 
programs  are  ungrad2d-^?n,e  as^'"J  '""f^'^y  for  stud^.t?  Thl 
'ng  ta^k  need  notice  burdeSome         ^     '^^^  and  the  lean!! 

,  '''^'"'"^'-^''e'- School  Auditorium 

10 :35  a.m. :         K«Vote",?'**,»""«''.  Nashville.  Tem 

,      ■  ™"^"' 
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THE  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENT 

Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Horton,  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
(This  presentation  was  a  combination  of  videotape  and  narrative) 

Man  as  a  distinct  genus  has  been  on  earth  for  perhaps  a  million 
yeai-s.  It  took  him  99  percent  of  that  time  just  to  get  ahead  of  other 
living  species  that  might  have  done  him  in.  From  the  beginning, 
man  had  a  bniin  superior  to  animals  around  him.  The  only  thing 
that  he  lacked  was  an  accumulated  store  of  knowledge.  With  the 
development  of  a  language  system,  he  made  a  nuantum  leap  in  solv- 
ing that  problem.  In  the  last  10,000  years,  he  has  continued  to 
develop  with  increasing  rapidity  his  singly  most  human  characteris- 
tic—his  specialization  for  learning.  The  propensity  to  learn  is  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  man  that  learning  might  justifiably  be  describecl 
as  involuntary  behavior.  The  question  is  not  "Will  the  child  learn?  , 
but  rather  "When  will  he  learn  most  readily?",  "Under  what  cir- 
cumstances will  he  learn  best,  and  with  what  combination  of  tutelage 
will  his  learning  prosper?"  In  other  words,  "What  is  the  optimum 
learning  environment?"  For  the  child  ^vith  limited  hearing,  thus 
with  potentially  limited  lanp:uage,  this  question  is  critical. 

The  first  question  is  "When  does  the  child  learn  most?"  The 
potential  for  human  learning  is  greatest  in  the  earliest  years  of  life. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  50  percent  of  a  child's  intellectual  devel- 
opment takes  place  between  conception  and  age  four,  30  percent  by 
age  eight,  and  the  remaining  20  percent  by  age  17.  Thus,  the  most 
potent  period  for  facilitating  learning  occurs  before  the  child  goes  to 
school.  This  answer  to  the  *Svhen"  of  learning  points  to  the  where 
of  learninL^— the  child's  home.  And  the  "where"  points  to  the  "who  — 
the  child's  i)ai-ents.  The  challenge  to  all  of  us  interested  in  the 
education  ot  children  with  limited  hearing  is  housed  within  the 
"when",  the  "where"  and  the  "who"  of  the  learning  environment. 

The  next  and  crucial  question— "Wliat  are  those  circumstances 
under  which  a  child  learns  best?"  The  child  learns  best  when  there 
is  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  affectionate  interaction  both  verbal 
and  nonverbal  l)etween  him  the  learner  and  his  parents  the  tutors. 

Tlie  child  learns  best  when  he  is  bathed  in  language— language 
which  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  being  a  medium  of  communicative 
exchange  and  an  instrument  of  environmental  ordering  and  control. 
The  child  learns  best  when  the  environment  provides  for  hini  a 
model  to  emulate  and  affords  him  maximum  opportunity  for  gaining 
increasing  independence  and  for  exploiting  his  natiiral  curiosity. 

The  parameters  of  man's  learning  are  substantially  known,  the 
application  of  these  parameters  to  optimize  learning  is  possible.  The 
final  question— "Are  we  willing  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
applying  what  we  know  ?" 
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PARENT-CHILD  INTERACTION 

June  Miller,  Ed.  D.,  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center 

Parent-child  interaction  has  been  a  very  fascinating  topjic  for  the 
persons  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education  and  family  life.  A 
great  deal  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  oi)  tliis  in  the  past  few 
years  as  it  Ims  related  to  the  total  problems  in  the  field  of  child 
growth  and  development  and  more  recently  as  it  applies  to  children 
from  deprived  areas,  e.g.^  the  war  orphan. 

Parent-teacher  organizations,  and  parent  institutes  for  hearing 
impaired  children  came  on  the  scene  about  1947.  ^Ve  have  all  felt 
that  in  most  instances  the  mother  has  been  the  teacher  of  her  child 
until  she  enters  school.  Nevertheless,  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
a  teacher  of  a  child  certainly  has  not  been  and  probably  should  not 
be  the  same  as  the  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  for  hearing  impaired 
children.  However,  beginning  parent  homes  have  involved  the  par- 
ent to  the  de^e  that  the  roTe  sometimes  has  been  confused.  As  we 
begin  to  culminate  our  program,  we  have  seen  some  of  the  strengths 
OS  well  as  some  of  the  problems  that  were  created  in  the  parent-cnild 
interaction  during  the  project.  At  the  initiation  of  our  Parent  Home 
Project,  the  jmrents  felt  that  they  should  sit  down  at  a  table  and  work 
with  their  child  in  a  very  formal  way.  We  removed  tables  at  which 
the  children  would  be  worked  with  in  a  formal  manner,  only  to  have 
one  parent  arrive  with  a  small  card  table  and  chair  for  the  formal 
presentation  at  her  next  lesson.  We  Irnve  moved,  however^  from  the 
more  formal  activity  in  the  program  to  a  more  flexible  one.  I  think 
some  of  you  may  have  seen  the  model  that  I  have  used  in  other 
situations.  The  parent  talks  to  the  child,  the  teacher  reinforces  the 
parent's  activities,  and  eventually  when  tlie  parent  was  able  to  get  tlie 
child  to  listen  or  to  look,  or  both,  the  child's  responses  became  a 
reinforcement  for  the  parent  (Figure  1).  The  next  step  is  to  more 
verbal  input  from  the  parent  to  the  child.  WTien  the  child  begins  to 
imitate  that  which  he  sees,  it  is  another  reinforcement.  This  interac- 
tion has  been  very  necessary  because  if  the  parent  does  not  get  a 
response  from  the  child,  the  parent  becomes  discouraged  and  gradu- 
ally diminishes  his  verbal  input  to  the  child.  To  me  this  has  been 
one  of  the  jgreatest  strengths  for  parent-home  projects  as  contrasted 
to  parent  institute.  Wlien  the  parent  returned  home  and  did  not 
have  a  follow-up,  he  tried  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  the  teacher.  Now 
the  parent  plans  his  lessons,  works  with  his  child,  and  creates  an 
p.tniosphere  for  communication.  It  is  most  important  that  the  parent 
i  'arstand  tlrnt  he  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  iiis  child,  and  that  the 
ix^&ponse  of  the  child  woum  be  delayed  if  he  does  not  learn  to  com- 
municate or  did  not  learn  to  wait  until  his  child  begins  to  communi- 
cate. 

Parent-child  interaction  has  also  been  involved  with  discipline. 
Many  parents,  when  they  have  discovered  tliat  their  child's  hearing 
was  impaired,  gave  in  and  gave  up  with  discipline  so  that  they  had 
no  control  over  the  child  whatsoever.  For  those  who  had  the  most 
severe  problems,  the  parent  was  taught  to  handle  the  child's  tan- 
trums, screaming,  removing  of  ear  molds,  etc.,  through  a  behavior 
modification  program.  In  Figure  2  is  found  the  data  of  a  parent 
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hitting  behavior.  Another  examnV         ^  Pu»»shnient  reduced  liis 

about  with  an  18  monTh  ofd  "Eifd  X'^t!- ^  5"''"*'''°" 
eitlier  cried,  whined,  sobbed  ^a.np7  «  clung  to  lier  mother  and 
;ocah.at.on  about  45'  out  fej^'lJ'iSS  £  IS 

the'^'opr.t^aff^^^^^^^  in.  an  adjoining  room  with 

whSrcte^St^^^^^^^         ^'^'^   '^e  child  .tu..ed  to  her 
room,  fte.bJha?iorlturd^^^f^^^^^^      ^"i^^  ^V''"  ^^j^cSS 
intervention  was  carried  out^&h^"^'5^/'^'  procedure, 
following  she  only  cried  five  timt  oJt  of  /Kn"''- ^''^^  '■''^^^ 

dramatic  Idnds  of  situa&°VaS,«M^^^^  in  less  severe  or 
the  parent  in  the  parent  honi  S  tlS  *'?>ri.™'«<'  ^ 

cleaner.  She  attracted  the  life  SSnti't'^  tlrre'^Ardi^ 
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and  repeated  the  act  so  that  he  could  see  what  was  ffoinir  nn  Tho 

taped  Stlfh  Xr  i^^l^  '  «<»"''ng  instructions,  was  video 

^Chart'n'An''L'^^"^'        t«^'er  and  the  child  were  filmed 

^^4ts^da^s^trs^'r'u£^d  ^tt^u-^d^xftfj 

r^Pr'^i"  *q»«"<=e  ^ere  a  dnim^a  laJrifclick^^^  it 
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A<s<ssmqnt  by  Vld«otap« 
(Child  and  <xaain«r  ax«  s«at«d  on  two  chairs 
at  tabl«»    An  additional  chair  is  placad  at 
tb«  tablv.)    Tb«  Pax«nt(s)  ax«  in  tht  r^a. 


Child 


DixoctioDs: 


1«.    ftcaain«r  d«Bonstrat«  3-block  to«*«r  -  t«ar  dom, 
ancouzago  child  to  r«plicat«.    Pollow  with: 
3-block  chair 
5*block  bridga 
7*block  bridg« 

Call  child  by  nana  R«tponsc  to  sound 

Whila  child  is  playing  with  blocks,  hold 
larg«  crickat  2**  ftoa  child's  contar  back 
and  sound* 


U  hs  responds,  follow  with:  snail  crickat 
thsn  baby  rattla,  tha  DIP  Auditory  Discria- 
Ttat  (Practica  Platas  B  and  D). 

PUta  B  -  Say»  "wbsra'a  tha    (boat) 

PUta  D  -  Klta    ' 

Plata  VI  20  -  Boy 
Plata  VI  24  -  Bona 
Plata  VP  2g  -  F«at 
Plata  VIP  43  -  ThUBb 

It  hs  doss  not  raspond«  sound  drum* 

Diractionst 


2,    Say,  "Find  Maaa.**  (Or  Daddy) 


Spsschraading 


fionipaant 


7  blocks 


larga  crickat 
aniAll  crickat 
baby  rattla 
dzua 

DIP  Auditory 
Diacrla*  Tast 


It  ths  child  looks  at  parent,  placa  doll,  car, 
and  shoa  on  tabla* 

Say,  nsiva  na  ths  baby.**  (Hold  out  hand.) 
If  rasponsa  is  correct,  aay  **Sbow  at  tha  ayaa** 

**Sbow  me  the  nose** 
SShow  M  the  aouth" 
Put  the  doll  clothes  on  the  table  (put  shirt, 
pants,  coat,  socks)  and  say,  "XSiva  ae  tha  shirt** 

*X;ive  ae  the  pants'* 
*X3ive  Ke  the  coat 

Tip  Test  -  Bl,  B2,  B3 

Bl  -  Point  to  the   

pie,  airplane 
B2  -  Point  to  the 

guB,  hand 


Directions: 


3A 


Show  first  plate  of  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test.    Pioint  to  itca  listed.    Begin  on  page  1 
car  (if  no  response  to  Peabody  Test,  proceed  to 
3B).    If  child  responds,  continue  through 
Peabody  until  chilo  steps  respt^ndinn. 


Speech 


knife  (p.2) 

<*og  (p.4) 

hand  (p.6) 

key  (p.  8) 


d611 
ahoa 
car 

doll  clothaa 


ahirt 
panta 
coat 
socks 
Tip  Teat 


Peabody  Picture 
Vocabulary  Teat 


i»aby  (p*3) 

shoe  (p.S) 

boat  (p.7) 

bell  (p.9) 


3B 


Prepare  to  leave  room,  pause  at  door  and  say. 
••bye"  attempting  to  elicit  speech  from  chilM. 
Indicate  to  |»»rcr«t  to  seat  hsr:>tfir-hinsol/  at 
table  with  chUd. 

4.   During  parcnt/chil^  sequence  initiate  loud 
sound  (e/g/,  ring  large  bell). 
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In  Hie  second  segment,  the  parent  and  child  were  filmpH  Th» 
parent  was  mstn.cted  to  bring  ^metl.ing  to  eat  or  sometlK^^^ 

gr.m  to  determ  n.  (1,.  child's  .„d  ?.«nrt3,„S"^„i^  * 


Scored  b>: 


Child  with  raaristr 


Child's  riaac  _ 
OirtAdat«:  _ 


Ora«:T10NS,    Cb^ck  {y<for  cprr.ct  =«DOn,.. 


^Iw^r^'"        "  (Corr.ct  vo«.  p.tt„„  t. 


0^ 


X.  Ores 


3.  Urg« 


3*  Om 


4.  SmU 


6,  g'-at 


Spc€chr««dinq 


Day 


Tap, 


Hp, 


3.  S!k&  a« 


(lOOK^  Ofl 


•  Give  ICC 
tbo  bacy 


1.  Shor 


>  Show 


_t>^  shirt 


•  Civ% 
tr«  co\- 


Point  to 
Point  to 


IX.  Folnt  to 


X2.  Point  to 


-III. 
Tapo 
Wo, 


X.  Oytt 


3ook 


5,  Den 


Shoe 


TjHand 


a«  Boat 


K>y 


XCjD^ll 
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(Clmit  II)  and  another  for  the  parent/child  sequence  (Chart  III), 
been  Sheet  I  was  used  by  videotape  viewers  who  checked  tliose 
Items  which  the  child  "passed"  i.e.,.(l)  response  to  sound,  (2) 
speechreadm^r,  and  (3)  speech.  Scorinf?  Sheet  II  was  used  by  viewers 
to  compute  a  difference  score  in  percent  between:  (1)  the  number 
of  times  the  cluld  looked  at  the  parent's  lips  and  the  number  of 
tnnes  the  parent  spoke,  and  (2)  the  number  of  sounds  that  occurred 
during  the  fihuing:  sequence,  the  number  of  times  the  parent  called 
attention  to  sound.  Only  those  sounds  initiated  by  staff  members 
during  tlie  filnun<T  sequence  were  labeled  "sounds  that  occurred." 
Cxnuluate  students  in  the  deaf  education  program  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  Medical  Center  participated  as  viewers.  Mechanical  timers 


SCORING  SHUT  XX 
CHILD  WITH  PAJtOfT 


Scoxad  byt 
Poai^lont 


Child 'a  Nam 
aitth  Data 


BQUXPMfiNTt   Autoutic  Tlaar 

Two  Counttiig  Otvlcaa 


OlRBCTIONSt 


Racoxd  d«ta  of  vldaotapt 

Racoxd  Hum  of  tapai    X  a  inltUl 

12  a  12  w^mkM 

24  a  24  waaka 
P  a  plau 
Sat  tlMt  foe  fiv«  Ainuta  latarvU 
Hold  ofM  counttno  davlca  1»  a&ch  haad 

Count  Xtam  1  «rith  countat  i»  laft  band.   Count  Xtaa  3  nitb  cotuitat  la  siobt 

MAd*  * 

Jttcord  aacb  acora.  Coaputa  tba  dlffaxanca  batMan  Xtaa  1  ud  2  and  racocd 
la  Xtaa  3.    Rtpaat  for  Xtaat  4,  3,  and  6« 


SPBSCKtBADtm 


RESP0WS8  TO  SOUND 


Kuabar  of  timm 
child  looka  at 
r^renta  fAc«. 
•Ucok**  ia  da. 
finad  aa  aacb 
tlna  tba  child 
ra*:urna  hia  oas« 
t.o  tba  paxanta 


(A 


Huabaz  of  tiM  a 
paraat  tUkad 
Khao  child 
lookad;! 


Nuabat  of  aouada    iHwabat  of  aouada 
that  oocot  on        |to  «hlcli  pazaat 
vidtotap*.  Icallad  child  ^a 

attaatien, 
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Sheef  II"**'^  ^^ere  used  by  the  viewers  on  section  one  of  Scoring 

During  the  past  vear,  it  appears  that  in  carefully  scrutinizing  our 
program  in  its  hual  stages,  the  staff  determined  that  there  were  some 
parents  who  were  good  teachers  of  their  children,  but  who  had 
ceased  to  enjoy  tliem.  Some  had  been  so  busy  teachiii^  that  they  had 
not  liad  an  opportunity  to  enjoy,  play  with,  cuddle,  and  love  their 
child  in  a  natural  way.  We  found  that  there  were  fathers  who  felt 
that  being  a  father-teacher  was  not  his  masculine  duty.  His  duty  was 
to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  slielter,  but  it  was  not  his  responsibil- 
ity to  become  a  Itmguage  stimulator.  During  the  past  year  these 
feehngs  have  been  expressed  during  a  father's  monthly  discussion 
group  that  has  been  directed  by  male  members  of  the  staff  and  the 
male  Doctoral  candidates.  We  think  there  is  another  problem  in  the 
parent-child  interaction.  I  recall  Mrs.  Tracy  saying,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  that  her  Susie  said  one  day  at  the  table,  'my  don't  vou 
look  at  me  when  you  talk?  You  always  look  at  John?"  While  other 
membere  of  the  family  have  come,  the  center  has  concentrated 
primarily  on  the  heanng  impaired  child.  More  emphasis  needs  to 
be  placed  on  the  sibling-hearing  impaired  child  relationships  in 
larger  families.  In  some  families  the  sibling-hearing  impaired  child 
relationships  come  about  quite  naturally,  in  other  environments  the 
children  must  he  taught  how  to  react  to  one  another.  It  appears  to 
us  that  many  of  the  parents  and  children  are  far  more  comfortable 
with  each  other  than  similar  type  families  in  some  of  our  other 
programs. 

Parent  Home  programs  are  new.  Preparation  for  personnel  to 
teach  in  these  programs  is  different  than  professional  preparation  for 

^n'lf*«'^"li'^°J'''--?f]P!"S,^^?  P''^"*^  child  develop  a  warm, 
comfortable,  insightful  relationship  is  one  goal.  Another,  is  the 
development  of  a  knowledge  of  the  handicap,  while  still  another  is 
cne  development  of  communication  at  a  very  early  age.  The  chanire 
*  J  relationships  and  communication  skills  have  been  demon- 
strated by  the  change  m  behavior  of  the  hearing  impaired  children 
and  their  parents  who  have  had  the  beneBt  of  our  Parent  Home 
program. 

HANDLING  PARENTS'  FEELINGS 

Mrs.  Laura  Knox,  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center,  Nashville,  Term. 

(A  vldeotap«a  presentation  was  made  involving  the  parents  of  two  children 
who  are  participating:  In  the  program  at  Uils  time.) 

.ww^^''*  ^^"^  °J  teaching  in  the  Home  for  Deaf  Babies,  I  am 
Slii  fK^/°"?u  °^  "'"^""'^  importance  of  what  you  just 
ft^r?^  necessity  for  parents  to  expr^  their 

feelings-whatever  they  may  be-to  someone  who  will  listen.  Par- 
ents enter  an  infant  pro-am  with  many  different  kinds  of  feelings: 
for  some,  the  diagnosis  of  a  hearing  loss  is  the  confinnation  of  their 
woret  feare;  for  others,  it  is  a  new  and  terrifying  idea. 

oonfTo?  If^c^Tir  tJ^t  Pt'^o?  ^^ith  whom  the  parent  has  primary 
contact.  It  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  essential  that  the  teacher  create  an 
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atmv^spliere  in  which  the  parents  feel  free  to  talk  and  say  whatever 
is  o)i  their  minds,  i*ealizing  (hat  they  will  not  be  judfjed  for  feeling 
the  way  they  do.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to  play  God.  Realizing  they 
will  not  l)e  told  they  shouldnH  feel  that  way,  that's  the  way  they  do 
feel — but  knowing  they  will  be  accepted  and  aiSrmed  as  whole 
pereons.  Since  so  nnich  of  a  ieacher*8  time  is  spent  in  this  kind  of 
activity,  it  seoms  to  me  essential  that  training  programs  provide 
students  with  the  skills  they  will  be  called  upon  to  use  so  often.  Not 
one  moment  of  any  graduate  course  I  took  was  oriented  toward  help- 
ing me  become  an  understanding,  empathetic,  non-judgmental  lis- 
tener. I  feel  we  are  giving  graduate  students  a  onesided  education 
when  we  turn  out  highly  skilled  technicians,  methodologists,  and 
clinicians,  but  people  who  are  almost  impoverished  in  terms  of  being 
able  to  relate  o])eniy,  honestly  and  directly  with  other  human  beings. 
My  plea  to  you  is  that  you  exert  whatever  influence  is  yours  to  pro- 
vide prospective  teachers  with  the  experiences  necessary  to  become 
aicare  of  :ind  sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  other  people.  It  is  through 
this  route,  I  believe,  that  we  reach  parents ! ! 

MANAGEMENT  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN  FROM  BIRTH 

TO  THREE 

Mrs.  Sue  Lillie,  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and  Speech  Center, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Our  program  is  hou.sed  in  a  Demonstration  Home.  The  population 
we  serve  is  parents  of  deaf  infants  0-4  years  of  age.  Our  philosoi)hy 
is  based  on  early  identification,  early  intervention  through  education 
and  guidance  of  the  parents,  and  a  strong  emphasis  on  maximizing 
the  child's  residual  hearing.  Binaural  ampliBcation  wiienever  possi- 
ble is  basic  to  our  approach. 

To  develop  and  encourage  maximum  use  of  a  child's  residual  hear- 
ing we  have  capitalized  on  the  ever  present  and  ever  developinjj 
visual  ability  or  the  child.  This  intact  sensory  modality,  vision,  is 
utilized  to  strengthen  his  imperfect  sensory  modality,  audition.  Al- 
though we  do  not  cover  the  face  when  talking  to  the  child,  no  formal 
attempt  is  made  to  teach  the  child  speechreading  skills. 

Our  initial  goal  is  to  make  the  parents  aware  of  the  presence  and 
variety,  of  environmental  sounds.  Sounds  to  which  they  as  adults  so 
frequently  respond  automatically.  These  functional  sounds  of  dailv 
living  are  the  sounds  to  which  the  parents  must  call  to  their  child's 
attention.  The  means  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  a  very  visual 
listening  expression. 

The  parent  learns  to  select  sounds  from  the  child's  daily  environ- 
ment and  constantly  reminds  the  child  of  the  presence  of  sound  by 
an  open  mouth,  open  eyed,  hands  to  ear  response*  This  listening 
expression  tells  the  child  that  something  special  has  happened,  that 
something  special  is  the  production  of  a  sound.  The  parent  responds 
to  the  sound,  looks  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  source,  and  repeats 
the  sound  when  possible*  The  parent  again  responds  to  the  sound 
both  with  the  listening  expression  and  by  initiating  the  appropriate 
response  to  the  sound.  The  parent  in  a  matter  of  seconds  tells  the 
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child  visuallv  that  sounds  exist,  sounds  have  a  source,  sounds  have 
meaning  and  that  listening  and  responding  to  sound  can  be  fim. 

(Vldeotai)e  presentation  of  Webb  family  caHiiif;  attention  to  sound) 
Regarding  language  input,  the  parents  are  given  guidelines  for  the 
kind  of  talkmg  that  goes  on  during  the  frequent,  interactions  between 
parents  and  cliiklreu.  They  are  encouraged  to  move  in  close  to  the 
child  whenever  possible.  Short  simple  sentences  that  are  redundant 
and  specifically  about  what  is  happening  at  that  moment  are  en- 
couraged. The  parent  learns  to  take  advanta^  of  their  child's  inter- 
est in  an  activity  by  supplying  him  with  good  verbal  input  to  match 
what  the  child  sees.  As  a  resnltv  a  simultaneous  visual  input  is  im- 
mediately matched  with  an  auditory  input  which  describes  what  the 
child  is  seeing.  There  is  no  delay  in  time  between  the  two.  For  ex- 
ample, the  mother  doesn't  tell  the  child  she  is  going  to  pour  the 
juice  and  then  seconds  later  the  child  sees  the  pouring,  rather  the 
mother  tells  the  child  she  is  pouring  the  juice  as  the  child's  eyes 
focuses  on  the  action.  This  is  best  demonstrated  in  the  next  brief 
videotape  of  Mrs.  Emily  Miller,  a  teacher  in  the  Home. 

Almost  without  exception,  children  with  severe  hearing  losses  will 
have  to  depend  heavily  on  speechreading  skills  to  be  truly  success- 
ful. Our  observations  have  been  that  those  children  who  are  success- 
ful in  developing  their  residual  hearing  also  have  been  found  to  be 
good  speechreaders.  The  reverse  of  this  has  not  been  found  to  be 
true.  We  do  feel  that  with  early  identification,  early  amplification, 
early  training  of  residual  hearing  and  parental  intervention  that  the 
input  for  language  can  be  thru  the  auditory  channel  for  many  deaf 
children. 

The  last  type  is  of  a  six-year  old  deaf  girl  who  has  been  thru  the 
Home.  Her  voice  resounds  with  the  Tennessee  dialect  of  her  mother 
and  her  lo  ..ge  skills  are  far  superior  to  most  six-year-old  deaf 
children. 

PANEL  DISCUSSION 

Recorder,  Mrs.  Emily  Miller,  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing 
and  Speech  Center,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Audrey  Simmons,  representing  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  gave  a  l>rief 
discussion  of  Programming  Language  Input;  KoIIie  Houchins.  representing 
Kansas  University  Medical  Center,  discussed  Acoustic  Input,  as  it  pertains  to 
his  program.  Sue  LiUie.  representing  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and  Speccli 
Center,  gave  a  brief  discussion  on  VUual  Input,  as  it  pertains  to  tliis  program. 
Copies  of  their  talks  will  be  attached. 

Following  these  presentations,  there  was  a  Panel  Discussion  and 
Question  and  Answer  session,  led  by  Max  Mueller,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Participatin^r  in  the  Question  and  Answer  session  were :  Kathryn 
B.  Horton,  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and  Speech  Center;  June  Miller, 
Kansas  Medical  Center;  Mary  Tidwell,  John  Tracy  Clinic;  Emily 
Miller,  Bill  Wilkerson  Hearing  and  Speech  Center. 

Max  Mueller  directed  the  audience's  questions  toward  those  per- 
taining to  the  setting  up  of  a  preschool  program.  He  also  asked  that 
they  suggest  ways  that  the  OflBce  of  Education  could  make  this  typo 
of  information  more  readily  available. 
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The  following  encompasses  the  question  and  answer  session,  in- 
volving the  audieirce  and  participants. 

Questirti:  How  do  children  get  into  your  program? 

Amirer.-  (Dr.  Simmons)  Many  of  our  children  are  seen  at  Chil- 
dren s  Hospital  and  then  referred.  Some  entered  the  program 
through  parent  referral.  The  local  press  (St.  Ix)uis)  has  been  very 
lielpful  m  making  the  public  awaie  of  the  program.  Some  have 
entei-ed  the  program  through  medical  referral.  They  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  \yorking  with  the  Head  Start  program  in  the  city,  to  try  to  cet 
at  the  children  in  this  manner  also.  & 

Amtcer:  (Mrs.  Lillie)  Many  of  our  children  come  into  the  pro- 
gram through  parent  referral  and  medical  i-eferrals. 

Mrs.  Horton  discussed  a  new  3-phase  program  being  implemented 
m  cooi)eration  with  the  Health  Department.  The  first  phase  involves 
the  training  of  Public  Health  Nurses  to  give  hearing  screening  tests 
to  all  babies  involved  in  the  Well  Baby  Clinic,  sponsored  by  the 
Health  Department.  Under  this  program,  the  baby  is  given  a  series 
of  hearing  tests;  if  he  fails,  then  lie  is  i-eferred  to  the  Rill  Wilkerson 
Hearing  and  Si)eech  Center  for  further  evaluation.  Phase  2  of  the 
program  involves  moving  directly  into  the  Nashville  hospitals,  with 
the  trained  nui-smg  staff  of  these  hospitals  giving  the  test.  Phase  3 
will  involve  the  pediatricians  giving  the  test. 

.^""^  children  at  John  Tracy  Clinic  were 

nurees  P^^'ite  physicians,  adoption  agencies,  county  health 

Dr.  Simmons  commented  that  maybe  it  is  our  fault  that  we  do  not 
get  these  babies  earlier  because,  we  as  a  profession  have  said  that 
there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do. 

Question:  How  long  should  children  stay  in  the  Home  Pro<rrain? 
(If  we  are  picking  them  up  so  early.) 

Artsxoer:  (Mrs.  Lillie)  Our  children  go  into  the  nursery  situation 
at  age  3  years. 

Dr.  Hollie  Hoiichins  commented  that  they  were  seriously  ques- 
tioning how  long  these  children  should  stay  in  the  Home,  especially 
since  tliey  were  finding  that  their  parents  were  becoming  so  depend- 
ent upon  the  Home  for  support.  *'  CpCMU 

Airs.  Lillie  responded  to  Dr.  Houchins'  statements  by  saying  that 
next  year,  the  Bi^l  Wilkerson  Program  is  going  to  try  to  ease  up  on 
their  support  from  their  teachers.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  Viav- 
^5'"!"*^rf*"='P''*^     ^^"^  Home  Program  for  concentrated 
ber  of  times  that  they  come  to  the  Home. 

Dr.  Simmons  commented  that  at  Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
concerned  that  the  3  to  3V^  year  old  child  does  not 
understand  or  know  what  communication  is.  So,  they  feel  that  this 
child  needs  a  more  specific  program  with  daily  work  in  the  home, 
pn?;.?;  i  '=°™ted  that  at  Bill  Wilkerson,  the  parents  are 
encouraged  to  get  their  children  with  normal  hearing  children  as 

T^^  '^IfPi?^''''^'       ^'"^y  groups,  or  other  nursery  school  situations. 

Dr.  Miller  responded  toT)r.  Simmons'  statement  by  saying  that 
maybe  the  parents  are  pushed  too  hard  to  become  "teachere"  Maybe 
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this  explains  why  these  children  do  not  nnderstand  what  comnnnii- 
cation  is. 

Question:  In  the  case  of  parents  who  cannot  come  into  the  Center, 
what  is  the  recommendation  ? 

Answer:  (Mrs.  Horton)  Families  travel  great  distances  from  as  far 
as  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Mississip})i  and  Illinois  to  take  part  in  onr 
program.  She  said  that  these  families  are  scheduled  with  the  Home 
and  the  Audiologist  on  the  same  day,  and  can  come  in  once  a  month 
if  this  is  all  that  they  are  able  to. 

Mrs.  Tidwell  said  that  their  program  sees  i)eople  who  travel  great 
distances  also.  They  come  on  a  monthly  basis  or  can  come  on  a 
"short-term"  basis,  i.e.,  for  one  to  two  weeks  of  concentrated  work. 
For  people  wlio  caiuiot  come  at  all  of  the  program,  they  have  the 
Tracy  Correspondence  Course. 

Dr.  Simmons  said  that  for  people  who  live  far  away,  they  can 
come  in  three  times  i)er  year  for  one  week  each  visit  if  possible.  In 
addition  to  these  visits,  a  "big  sister'^  is  assigned  to  the  family  to  cor- 
respond with,  and  give  further  information  to  the  family. 

Dr.  Mueller  commented  that  some  of  the  problem  was  not  dis- 
tance, but  not  knowing  about  the  programs.  That  is  why  the  Office 
of  Education  is  making  literature  available. 

Question:  Wliy  is  a  parent-oriented  program  more  valid  than  a 
child-oriented  program? 

Answer:  Several  members  of  the  panel  said  that  children  under 
four  should  not  be  separated  from  the  parent.  It  was  also  stated  that 
it  is  the  parent  that  is  with  the  child  the  majority  of  the  day. 

Question:  After  a  child  leaves  the  preschool  program,  is  school-age 
turn  to  go  to  manual  or  sign  language  programs  ? 

Dr.  Mueller  commented  that  the  age  of  three  is  generally  too  late 
to  capitalize  on  residual  hearing.  He  asked  the  panel — ^Do  the  grad- 
uates of  the  "Home"  programs  snow  a  difference? 

Dr.  Simmons  said  that  70  of  CID's  children  integrated  into  public 
school  classes,  they  were  severely  deaf,  only  two  had  profound  losses, 
moderate  losses  went  to  a  preschool  level. 

Mrs.  Lillie  .*  One  child  integrated  last  year  into  regular  1st  grade 
class;  nine  this  year  with  resource  teacher. 

Dr.  Houchius:  A  range  of  things  occurred.  Numbers  not  impor- 
tant, it  is  the  degree  of  improvement  that  counts. 

Mrs.  Horton:  All  programs  have,  and  have  had,  to  change.  We 
changed  our  preschool  when  these  children  were  three.  Now  at  age 
six  the  public  school  choices  had  to  be  improved  and  changed. 

Dr.  Miller:  Changes  are  individual;  we  AVork  also  with  multiply 
handicapped;  each  goal  is  different.  Formerly  we  had  no  one  in  pre- 
schools;  now  we  have  three.  We  are  following  these  children  care- 
fully on  an  individual  basis. 

Question:  Who  will  fund  the  Eesource  Teacher? 

Answer:  Mrs.  Lillie,  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Education  will  be 
responsible  for  this  within  the  Nashville-Davidson  County  area. 
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ACOUSTIC  INPUT 


KolHc  R.  liouchins,  Ph.  D.,  .Vssociiite  Professor,  Aiidiologj-  Heanng 
and  Speech  Department,  University  of  Kanssis  Medical  Center 

Auditory  training;  is  the  label  we  freqiientlj^  use  when  referring  to 
the  process  of  teaching  listening  skills  to  hearing  impaired  children. 
Listening  is  a  complex  process.  It  is  more  than  just  being  aware  of 
sound;  it  means  interpreting  sound  and  attaching  meaning  to  it.  Lis- 
tening is  a  skill  acquired  through  meaningful  learning. 

In  order  for  listening  skills  to  be  learned  the  child  must  be  pro- 
vided with  meaningful  practice  on  a  daily  basis.  Because  he  has  his 
hearing  aid  on  aiia/or  the  head  sets  on  does  not  insure  that  he  is 
learning  to  listen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  is  not  taught  to  listen,  he 
may  be  learning  to  ignore  or  inhibit  i*esponses  to  amplified  sound. 

A  multi-sensory  approach  to  teaching  auditory  training  may  not 
be  the  most  functional  way  to  acquire  listening  skills.  An  example  of 
this  occults  as  you  adjust  a  child's  amplifying  device.  As  you  say  in 
full  view  of  him,  "Do  you  hear  me?'^  and  the  child  probably  says 
"yes."  What  the  child  is  in  reality  responding  to  is  "\es,  I  saw  you 
say,  *Do  you  hear  me'.*'  In  some  of  the  auditory  training  literature, 
we  are  reminded  that  sense  modalities  are  not  compartmentalized, 
however,  one  modality  may  dominate  the  process.  If  we  are  going 
to  teach  listening  skills,  it  must  be  an  auditory  process. 

In  teaching  this  process,  initially  the  child  should  be  taught  the 
task  visually.  More  siiecifically  he  should  have  the  experience  of 
associating  an  object  visually  with  the  sound  that  the  object  pro- 
duces. He  also  has  to  be  taught  how  to  respond.  In  other  words, 
wh(!n  you  hear  something,  how  do  you  react?  For  example,  this 
phase  of  auditory  training  can  be  carried  out  at  home  by  mom  and 
dad.  A  technique  that  we  have  used  in  our  program  has  been  one 
which  we  have  taught  the  parents  to  identity  the  sound  and  the 
sound  in  the  child's  environment.  Parents  have  been  instructed  to 
point  to  their  own  ear  immediately  upon  hearing  a  sound  the  child 
I)osj;ibly  hears;  for  example,  a  door  slamming  or  a  lid  dropping  on 
the  floor,  or  any  of  the  common  noises  that  occur  around  the  house. 
In  I.  metropolitan  area,  airplanes  are  a  frequent  source  of  e«rly  envi- 
ronvnental  sound  training.  In  the  early  stages,  this  game  of  identify- 
ing and  pointing  out  tne  source  of  sound  may  be  just  a  game, 
however,  it  provides  the  experience  for  the  visual  training  which 
appears  to  be  necessary,  and  also  provides  the  setting  for  teaching 
the  child  to  respond. 

Another  way  in  which  the  parents  were  instructed  to  provide 
auditory  input  is  in  the  countless  times  a  very  young  child  is  handled 
physically,  the  parents  may  do  a  great  deal  of  verbalizing  ad  con- 
cham.  The  parent  is  instructed  to  "coo"  and  "babble"  in  the  child's 
ear,  which  is  in  a  position  close  to  his  mouth.  The  child  learns  to  asso- 
ciate the  parent's  physical  proximity  with  the  auditory  stimulation 
which  he  also  feels  since  he  is  held  to  the  parent's  chest.  'Wlien  the 
child  vocalizes,  the  parent  is  taught  to  respond  with  a  pointing  to  the 
ear,  saying,  "I  hear  you."  A  very  important  variable  to  keep  m  mind 
IS  the  fact  that  at  these  very  early  ages,  from  up  to  about  two  years 
of  age,  audiograms  are  not  too  stable,  however,  with  the  suggestions 
made  for  alerting  the  child  to  sound,  even  the  profoundly  impaired 
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individual  can  l}e  involved  in  this  acti\nty.  Much  of  the  sounds  that 
are  recommended  are  vibrotactile  in  natui*e,  and  at  least  alert  the 
child  to  sound. 

The  auditory  training  process  which  we  work  toward  in  our  pro- 
gram is  one  in  which  we  always  attempt  to  teach  visually  that  there 
IS  sound  in  the  environment  and  how  to  respond  to  sound.  At  this 
point,  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  whether  or  not  he  really 
hears  or  does  not  hear.  We  are  not  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
what  he  is  hearing.  We  are  attempting  to  set  up  a  system  or  commu- 
nication that  savs  between  child  and  teacher,  ^*Yes,  I  am  aware  of 
sound,-'  or  "No,  1  do  not  hear."  After  this  orientation  and  method  of 
responding  has  been  established,  then  on  a  consistent  basis,  one 
applies  an  auditory  stimulus  thi'ongh  a  bi-niodal  presentation — both 
visually  and  auditorially.  As  the  child  reaches  a  level  of  criteria  for 
responding,  in  this  particular  manner,  then  the  visual  stimulus  is 
gradually  faded.  Wlien  the  task  is  an  auditory-only-type  task,  then. 


Once  again,  referring  back  to  the  situation  in  which  the  parent 
introduces  sound  to  the  child,  we  follow  this  up  by  saying  that  when 
the  child  has  developed  awareness  and  an  auuitory  identification  of 
common  household  sounds,  then  the  parent  can  produce  the  sound 
without  a  visual  clue  and  have  the  child  find  it.  In  this  manner  we 
attempt  to  help  the  parent  isolate  what  the  child  can  hear  and  can- 
not hear  as  far  as  common  household  objects  are  concerned. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  at  this  a^  level  (0-3)  the  child 
spends  most  of  his  v;aking  hours  at  home  with  a  parent.  Developing 
an  awareness  to  sound  and  teaching  simple  auditory  discrimination 
can  be  facilitated  by,  and  in  some  instances  taught  by,  the  parent  in 
the  environment  where  the  preschooler  is  most  comfortable — at 
home. 

The  techniques  for  teaching  a  child  beginning  listening  skills  are 
essentially  the  same  format  regardless  of  wheflier  the  educational 
setting  is  at  home,  in  the  clinic,  or  in  the  classroom.  Sound  is  identi- 
fied for  the  child  visually,  i.e.  a  stimulus  is  produced  and  the  source 
of  the  sound  is  matched  up  to  the  sound.  At  this  point  the  child  is 
taught  how  to  respond,  i.e.  by  pointing  to  his  own  ear  or  the  source 
of  the  sound. 

The  stimulus  is  presented  visually  and  auditorially  until  the  child 
is  able  to  respond  constantly;  then  the  visual  clues  are  faded  until 
the  task  is  purely  an  auditory  task. 


10:30  a.m.-4:00  p.m.:  Mathematica— Upper  School  Library;  Chairman:  John 
Kubis,  Mathematics  Department,  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf; 
Aeoordcr:  Bruce  Godsave,  Gallaudet  CoUege. 

10 :30  a.m. :  **Idea9  or  Classroom  Strategics,'*  Leon  Auerbach,  GaUaudet  College. 

U  :15  a.m. :  "An  Introduction  to  the  Oeoboardt**  Bruce  Godsare,  GaUaudet  Col- 
lege 

1 :30  p.m. :  **Puttino  Mathematics  to  Workr  Bob  Klifehn,  National  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf. 

2:30  p.m. :  **Thc  Metamorphosis  of  High  School  Math  in  a  School  for  the  Deaf, 
or  SO'Years  of  High  School  Math  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf,**  Norman 
Brown,  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf. 

3:30  p.m. :  "Uses  of  Computer  Assisted  Instruction  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics,** Dr.  0.  Dennis  Bame8,  National  T^hnical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 


and  only  then,  do  we  know 
hearing. 


residual 


MATHEMATICS—UPPER  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 
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IDEAS  or  CLASSROOM  STRATEGIES 

.  Leon  Auerbach,  M.  S.j 

^halrman.  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Gallaudet  College 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  the  "new  math"  is  really 
nothing  but  a  new  technique  in  teaching  what  was  formerly  a 
dull  subject.     So  far,  according  to  current  reports,  this  new 
technique  has  produced  miraculous  results  In  the  nation's 
public  schools  but  our  annual  entrance  examinations  at 
Gallaudet,  although  they  do  show  a  gain  in  norms,  are  nothing 
like  "miraculous  results."    is  it  becauoe  of  many  of  our 
mathematlc  teachers  still  teach  the  old  and  conventional  way? 
That  is  another  matter.    I  am  in  favor  of  new  mathematics. 
However,  we  should  not  go  overboard  and  imagine  miraculous 
results  are  always  to  be  expected.     The  main  trouble  with  the 
archaic  way  of  teaching  mathematics  is  that  it  is  being 
.  taught  by  more  or  less  rote  methods.     The  children  are  as 
bored  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago,  if  not  more  so.  Children 
often  say  that  the  topics  they  come  across  in  the  course  seem 
to  be  of  little  value  to  them  in  their  later  life.  Mathemat- 
ics is  important  to  most  activities  of  the  modern  world  but 
aside  from  that  it  has  its  own  beauty.    Mathematics  has  its 
own  appeal  to  those  who  are  willing  to  look  into  the  subject. 
Anyway,  the  new  mathematics  does  bring  in  something  new. 
This  is  in  getting  the  children  Involved  in  problem  solving 
and  Classroom  activities.    Ohat  is  what  I  call  strategy  in 
the  classroom.     As  Tom  Lehrer  said  in  his  "The  New  Math":  
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"in  the  new  approach,  as  you  know,  the  important  thing  is  to 
understand  what  you  are  doing,  rather  than  to  get  the  right 
answer."    It  is  arranged  so  that  the  child's  curiosity  is 
aroused  by  a  ru&c  on  the  teacher's  part,  such  as  introducing 
him  to  something  never  dreamed  of,  never  seen  or  thought  of 
by  the  child  t>efore*    The  child  is  induced  or  led  ^.o  search 
for  the  pattern,  rule,  or  whatever  the  problem  calls  for.  A 
famous  mathematician  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  G.  H. 
Hardy,  has  said:     "A  mathematician,  like  a  painter  or  a  poet, 
is  a  maker  of  patterns*    If  his  patterns  are  more  permanent 
than  theirs,  it  is  because  they  are  made  with  ideas." 

So,' for  my  talk,  I  will  discuss  the  various  examples  of 
strategies  with  you.    The  children  will  surely  come  up  with 
ideas  and  this  means  that  the  less  the  teacher  says,  the 
better  for  the  children.    I  will  share  with  you  ideas  and 
suggestions  which  have  appeared  here  and  there  in  various 
textbooks  as  well  as  in  mathematical  Journals. 

We  have  a  circle  here.    Let  us  draw  a  chord  (a  straight 
line  Joining  any  two  points 'on  the  circle).     There  are  two 
regions  here.    Now  let  us  draw  another  chord  intersecting  the 
first  chord.    V/e  now  have  four  regions.    We  now  draw  a  third 
chord  intersecting  the  two  chords  in  different  places.  How 
many  regions  do  we  have  here?    Seven.    Let  us  write  it  down: 
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MnSs  Regions 
1 
2 
3 
4 


2 

^ 

7 

11 

Let  us  draw  fourth,  fifth  chords  and  so  on.    Then  see 

if  we  can  find  a  pattern  for  predicting  the  number  of  regions. 

Five  chords  produce  16  regions,    six  chords  give  22  regions. 

How  ,nany  regions  will  seven  chords  produce?    Eight  chords? 

Are  you  ready  to  set  up  a  pattern  or  rule?    When  we  draw  one 

line  „e  have  2  regions,  and  two  lines  give  four  regions.  - 

three  lines  seven  regions,  and  so  on.    A  bright  child  n,ay 

come  up  with  a  kind  of  rule  saying  that  when  you  add  a  line. 

you  add  one  to  the  difference  between  the  number  of  regions' 

produced  by  two  successive  numbers.    That  is.  when  you  draw 

two  lines,  you  add  two;  three  lines  you  add  3;  four  lines 

you  add  1;  five  lines  you  add  5-  and  so  nn  u 

'       "°  so  on.    How  many  regions 

will  seven  lines  produce? 

Now  I  will  Show  an  example  which  I  quote  from  IDEAS,  a 
regular  feature  In  the  ->A_rlthmetlc  Te«ch..^      loEAS  Is  a 
method  of  introducing  mathematical  concepts  to  students  by 
the  students,  own  activities.    This  one  Is  appropriate  for 
beginning  classes.    Let  us  take  this  example;  a  set  of 
squares : 

Directions:    Jo^Put  one  bean  In  the  first  square,  two 

beans  in  the  second  square,  three  beans  In 
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JSL'r^'"'^  how  many  beans  will  It 

take  for  each  set  of  squares? 


You  can  change  the  rules  and  develop  many  other  experl- 
enees.    Some  examples  are: 

^'    SriHL"**""  to  put  10  in  the  first 

20  m  the  second,  and  30  In  the  third  until  all  thl  * 
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squares  are  counted? 

^'     ^n^h»''^S?  h"  square,  2  in  the  second,  J| 

in  the  third,  doubling  the  number  of  beans  In  the 
next  square  until  there  are  beans  In  each  square. 

If  you  encourace  them,  the  students  will  often  suggest 
rules  of  their  own  that  other  students  can  try. 

Let  us  try  this,  a  well  known  strategy  which  tan  develop 
into  many  new  "Ideas".    We  have  a  block,  or  call  It  a  cube. 
Paint  the  outer  faces  red  (or  black.  If  you  wish).    We  say 
that  only  one  has  Its  six  faces  painted.    Now  let  us  have  a 
block  of  cubes.    Two  cubes  on  each  edge.    How  many  cubes  do 
we  have?    Eight.    Paint  only  the  outer  faces.    How  many  cubes, 
will  have  all  six  faces  painted?    None.    How  many  with  five? 
None.    Four?    None.    Three?  Eight. 

Let  us  proceed  further  and  have  a  block  of  three  cubes 
on  each  edge.    How  many  cubes  do  we  have?  Twenty-seven. 
Paint  the  outer  faces  as  before.    How  many  with  six  faces 
painted?    None.    Five?    None.    Four?    None.    Three?  Eight. 
Two?    Twelve.    One?    Six.    How  many  cubes  are  left  unpainted 
on  all  faces?    One.    Let  us  have  a  block  of  four  cubes  on 
each  edge.    How  many  cubes  in  all?    Sixty-four.    How  many 
with  two  faces  painted?    Let  us  have  a  table  like  this: 
No.  of  cubes    No.  of  cubes    Three  cubes 

on  each  edp;e  painted       j  1.     o  Total 

I  2?  8  0  0  0  fl 

b  cl  2  12  6  1  27 

J  f  21  2i|  3  6H 

>  125  8  5J|  27  27  125 

We  can  make  up  rules  for  each  category.    We  have  many 
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opportunities  here.    For  instance,  what  is  the  rule  for 
number  of  cubes?    What  is  the  rule  for  the  number  of  cubes 
with  only  two  faces  painted?    V/hat  is  the  rule  for  the 
number  of  cubes  with  only  one  face  painted?    No  faces  painted? 
The  total  number  should  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  cubes  in  all 
categories. 

Let  us  take  this,  a  very  versatile  tool.    That  is:  the 
geoboard.    It  affords  a  mountain  of  strategies.    I  will  touch 
only  on  one  of  them.    Use  rubber  bands  of  different  colors  on 
the  board  in  various  ways.    First  let  us  stretch  a  rubber 
band  between  two  pegs.    It  makes  a  line  segment.  Stretching 
a  band  around  three  or  more  pegs  will  form  many  shapes.  How 
many  squares  of  different  sizes  can  you  make  on  the  geoboard? 
The  area  enclosed  with  the  smallest  square  is  one-half  of 
that  of  the  unit  square.    We  can  put  up  different  shapes  such 
as  these: 


We  can  calculate  ares  of  the  figures.    Suppose  we  take 
various  figures  such  as  these: 


We  can  calculate  areas  of  the  above  figures.    Can  we  set 
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up  a  rule  for  determlnat:  on  of  areas  without  actually  countlnc 
the  unit  squares  and  count  Instead  the  number  of  pegs?  We 
will  count  the  pegs  on  th,;  figure  as  well  as  those  within  or 
inside  the  figure.    For  p-T^    the  area  is  3.    The  number 
of  pegs  on  the  figure  is  6  and  there  is  one  inside.    Try  an- 
other simple  figure    |— ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

6  pegs  on  the  figure  but  none  inside.    Ready  to  set  up  a  rule? 

Let  Ij.  be  the  number  of  pegs  on  the  figure  and  a  be  the  number 

k  -  2 

of  pegs  within  the  figure.    How  about  this:   i — +  *ry 

this  on  the  above  figures.    Also  try  this  on  ^^J^^^ 

You  can  easily  make  a  geoboard  yourself.  Use  a  3/l|"  plywood 
square  and  nail  down  5  pegs  on  each  side,  using  carpet  nails 
(decorative  type).  Or  you  can  purchase  one  which  is  readily 
available  on  the  market. 

Now  let  us  delve  a  bit  into  the  elevated  world  of  topo- 
logy.   If  two  figures  can  be  twisted  and  stretched  into  the 
same  shape  without  connecting  or  disconnecting  any  points, 
they  are  said  to  be  topologically  equivalent. 

©  -  A 

are  topologically  equivalent  since 


On  the  other  hand 


<r>--o 


are  not  topologically  equivalent,  because  two  points  of  the 
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first  ficure  would  have  to  be  Joined  m  order  to  get  the 
second  figure. 

O    '-^o  "O  'O 


Let  us  study  the  above  figures.     Figure  A  Is  a  square 
but  the  fact  that  It  has     corners  is  not  Important  In  t  opo- 
logy.   Think  Of  It  as  being  n,ade  up  of  a  rubber  band  and  you 
can  see  that  it  is  twisted  and  stretched  Into  the  shape  of  . 
Circle.  It  wouldn't  have  any  corners  at  all.    „hy  is  Figure  A 
topologlcally  equivalent  to  Figure  F7    Figures  A  and  F  are 
topologlcally  equivalent  to  a  third  figure.'  Which  one  is  It? 
Figure  B  can  be  twisted  and  stretched  Into  another  figure 
Shown.    Which  one?    Figure  C  Is  topologlcally  equivalent  to 
two  other  flares  shown.    Which  are  they,    (Hint:    notice  that 
Figure  C  consists  of  2  loops  that  are  Joined  at  one  point.) 
_        Try  the  letters  of  our  alphabet.    Use  capital  form  only. 
1t.e  simplest  letter  Is  the  capital  I.  since  it  Is  merely  a 
line.    A  line  can  be  twisted  Into  all  sorts  of  shapr,,  and 
this  letter  IS  topologlcally  equivalent  to  quite  a  number  of 
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other  letters;  in  fact,  lo  in  all.  „Mch  letters  are  they, 
only  one  letter  is  equivalent  to  the  letter  0.    „Mch  one, 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRSTUVWXYZ 

The  letter  E  is  equivalent  to  the  letter  G  since 

Three  other  letters  are  equivalent  to  the  letters  E  and 
G.    Which  are  they?  • 

After  Sightseeing  in  Little  Rock,  you  find  yourself  at 
a  corner,  say     blocks  from  your  hotel.    Naturally,  you  win 

depends  on  where  you  are.    Let  us  draw  a  diagram  of  city 
blocks: 
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•HOTEL  N 


If  you  are  at  point  A  or  point  E,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  get  to  your  hotel,  but  if  you  arc  at  point  B  or  point 
D,  there  are  four  ways.    If  you  are  at  point  C,  there  are 
six  ways  to  reach  your  hotel.    We  can  represent  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E  by  this: 

I    ^    6    ^    1     or  a  total  of  16  ways. 
Suppose  you  are  three  blocks  away  from  the  hotel.  That 
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would  be  points  F.  G.  H  and  I.    Here  we  can  write: 
^331        or  8  ways. 
If  you  are  two  blocks  away,  that  would  be  points  J 
and  L,    We  have  * 

^    ^    1  or  t\  ways. 

your  hotel: 

^    ^  or  2  ways. 

Putting  this  together,  we  have: 

1      1  2 

^  ^      f     Jl  16  ■ 

suppose  you  are  at  a  corner  five  blocks  fro.  the  hotel 
How  many  different  ways  are  there?    32  ways. 
We  have: 

1    5    10    10    5    1       or  32  w^s. 
This  is.  naturally.  Pascal's  Triangle,  which  has  .any 
applications  In  mathematics.    „e  can  write  another  row  for 
Six  blocks: 

1    '    15   ao    15    6    1       OT  6«  ways. 
1  »eue.e  I  ha.e  Introduced  .„„„s,  example.  t<, 
order  r.r  ,ou  to  „ae  the.  ror  ,„„r  c»„  olaaaroon,  ,„„r,=lv,a 
X  »a„.  ,ou  to  .no.  that  th.  ,tud.„te  are  orten  .rt»,ter  a„d 
.harper  than  ,ou        have  hee„  led  to  helle.e;   To  ill„,trate 
tt.1..  I  Will  ,h„.  ,ou  thla  tranaparen.,,  the  tne  of  our  sood 
friend.  Ch.irlle  Brown. 
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AK  DITRODUCTION  TO  THE  GBOBOARD 
Bruce  P.  Godsave,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Gallaudet  College 


What  we  will  do  this  morning  will  cover  perhaps  six 
or  n.ore  years  of  a  students  life.    The  device  we'll  use  is 
called  a  Geoboard  and  it's  easily  n,ade  out  of  a  piece  of 
wood  and  son,e  nails.    Rubber  bands  are  then  added  to  give 
it  life.    The  only  requirements  for  construction  are  these: 
!•    it  must  be  square, 

2.  It  Should  have  a  bolder  which  is  1/2  the  measure 
between  the  pegs.    This  will  allow  you  to  put  2  or 
more  geoboards  together, 

3.  the  pegs  must  be  evenly  spaced. 


X 

•        •  * 


Basic  pattern  for  a 
geoboard. 
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I  would  also  recommend  that  you  have  a  minimum  of 
five  rows  and  columns. 

If  the  thought  of  construction  fr'^ightens  you,  tne 
Cuisinaire  Company  of  America  has  them  already  made  and 
they'd  be  happy  to  have  your  business. 

Now  what  do  you  do  with  this  Geoboard?    To  begin  with, 
play  with  it.    Count  the  rows,  or  columns,  or  the  individual 
pegs,  stretch  rubber  bands  all  over  it  and  make  designs, 
put  balls  of  clay  on  the  pegs,  try  floating  it  in  water; 
just  become  fa  miliar  with  it.    Let  your  students  do  the 
same,  just  become  familiar  with  it.    After  they  have 
played  with  i±  you  can  then  introduce  activities  on  it. 
Your  imagination  and  an  individual  with  a  difficulty 
should  be  sufficient  for  you  to  come  up  with  a  new  activity. 

I'd  like  to  show  you  some  activities  that  can  be  done 
very  easily  on  the  Geoboard.    Before  I  do,  X  think  it  only 
fair  to  you  to  say  that  part  of  my  philosophy  of  teaching 
is  based  on  the  student  actively  participating  in  the 
learning  process,    i  also  believe  that  individualized  rates 
of  learning  should  always  be  considered.    For  this  reason 
most  of  the  activities  here  are  for  individuals  or  small 
groups . 
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SOME  COUNTING  ACTIVITIES 


The  obvious  questions  are: 


How  many  nails  are  there?,  How  many  rows  are  there?, 
How  many  columns  are  there? 

Now  stretch  a  rubber  band  around  some  nails  and  ask: 
How  many  nails  are  inside? 
How  many  nails  are  outside? 
How  many  nails  are  touching  the  rubber  band? 
Which  has  fewer  nails,  the  inside,  or  outside? 
Which  has  the  fewest  nails,  the  inside,  outside  or  those 
touching  the  rubber  band? 

Can  you  see  the  opportunity  for  teaching  vocabulary? 
Now  by  changing  the  rubber  bands  we  can  ask: 
Which  is  longer  (shorter)  ? 


which  one  is  longer? 


Which  is  longer  F  or  G? 


Why?   Can  you  'prove' 


Which  is  longer  A  or  B? 
Which  is  shorter  C  or  H? 
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Those  which  a>     \ot  neatly  lined  up  or  parallel  to  one  of 
the  sides  might  pose  a  problem.     This  would  give  you  a 
c!iance,  only  after  the  student  has  struggled  and  explained 
their  reasoning  behind  their  answers,  to  introduce  the 
straight  edge  or  some  other  instrument  for  measuring. 

How  many  is  3  plus  4?    Make  a  region  with  3  pins 
inside,  then  make  another  region  with  4  pins  inside,  now 
count.     Seems  easy  but  wait  until  some  smart  kid  does 
this  to  you. 


3  plus  4  is  51111 
oopsl 


He  adds  4  and  3  and  gets  any  number  from  4  through  7.  I'd 
like  to  hear  you  weasel  out  of  that  one.    what  we  see  here 
is  a  very  real  problem.    Suppose  you're  told  that  in  a  class 
a  vote  was  taken  to  decide  what  to  do  on  Friday  afternoon 
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and  the  results  of  the  vote  were: 

4  people  wanted  to  do  artr 

3  people  wanted  to  have  a  picnic. 
Now  the  question  is,^  How  many  people  are  in  the  class? 
The  best  answer  we  can  give  is  between  4  and  7  since  the  one 
man  one  vote  philosophy  does  not  always  hold  true  in  the 
elementary  school.    Students  tend  not  to  vote  for  things 
they  don't  like  fcut  will  often  vote  for  more  than  one  thing 
if  they  like  more  than  one  thing. 

Now  we've  touched  on  logic  and  human  behavior  and  if 
you  think  you  won't  have  to  work  with  vocabulary  to  get  out 
of  that  then. . . . 

Before  we  leave  counting  I  just  want  to  mention 
multiplication.    You  might  find  it  easier  on  yourself  to 
change  your  questioning  to: 

How  many  pins  are  inside  or  touching  the  rubber  band? 

How  many  ways  can  you  get  6  pins  inside  or  touching  a 
rubber  band  v^ere  the  shape  will  be  a  rectangle? 


• 

•  • 

nip 

»  » — *^  1 

# 
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NAMING  GEOMETRIC  SHAPES 
There  are  as  many  ways  of  doing  this  as  there  are 
teachers.    John  Trivett  in  his  Geoboard  Activities  Card 
Kit  jumps  right  into  it  by  defining  a  triangle.  This 
brings  up  a  very  good  point.    Many,  I  should  say  most,  of 
the  things  in  mathematics  were  not  given  to  us  at  birth 
and  even  those  of  us  who  are  Catholic  did  not  receive  them 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  in.  Confirmation.    Most  of  mathematics 
is  based  on  definitions  and  so  at  some  point  they  must  be 
given.    When  the  child  is  asked  to  make  a  triangle  he 
should  be  told  "yes  that  is"  or  "no  that  is  not"  a  triangle. 
The  reinforcement  is  vital  at  the  beginning. 


Which  of  these  shapes  are 
triangles? 

Is  a  triangle  something  that 
touches  only  three  pins? 
What  about  D? 
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Which  of  these  shapes  are 
rectangles;  squares;  polygons? 
On  your  Geoboard  make  some 
tr iangles ;  rectangles ; 
parallelograms;  polygons. 


You  could  then  do  the  same  for  various  triangles;  right, 
isosceles,  scalane,  obtuse,  equilateral,  etc.    Then  move  on 
to  5-gons,  6-gons,  and  on  up. 

MEASUREMENT  -  LINEAR/PBRIMETER 

After  working  with  the  Geoboard  !!dr  some  time  you 
could  begin  asking.  How  long  is  this  line?    Right  now  this 
is  a  meaningless  question,    p'irst  we  must  define  some  unit 
of  measure.    Let's  call  the  distance  from  one  pin  to  another 
pin  irj  the  same  row  or  column,  one  unit.    Now  we  can  count. 
We  can  also  find  the  perimeter  of  rectangles  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  Geoboard. 

Is  the  measure  diagonally  still  one  unit?    No,  if  we  use 
a  straight  edge  we  would  see  that  it  is  not.    We  need  more 
information  before  we  can  find  out  how  long  it  is, 
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MEASUREMENT  -  AREA  — " 
Again  we  must  define  our  unit  of  measure,  and  again  it 
is  good  for  the  students  to  count  to  be  sure  their  answers 
are  correct  or  to  simply  find  the  answer.    We  will  define  the 
square  region  between  four  pins  to  be  one  square  unit. 
We'll  use  little  pieces  of  paper  to  cover  theue  squares  in 
finding  or  checking  our  answers. 


t  1 

is  defined  as  1  square  unit. 
A  is    square  units. 


At  first  they  are  e^sy.    Always  be  sure  that  the 
answers  are  given  correctly.    For  example: 
A  is  5  square  units. 
B  is  4  square  units. 

A  and  B  are  a  total  of  9  square  units. 

Now  let's  find  the  number  of  square  units  in  this. 
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What  is  the  area  of  A7 


What  is  the  area  of  3? 


Can  you  make  a  region  that 
looks  like  A  and  B  but  has 


area  of  3  square  units? 


Show  roe. 


Find  the 


area  of  C. 


If  we  use  pieces  of  paper  then  it  should  be  a  little  easier. 
It  so  happens  that  we  are  now  beginning  soroe  work  with 
fractions . 

It's  always  good  to  have  the  students  roake  "graphs".  I 
use  the  term  graph  very  loo^y/    We  will  consider  a 
picto^l  representation  of  what  we've  done  as  a  graph. 
In  the  same  way  that  these  overlays  are  representations  of 
what  was  done  on  the  Geoboard.     In  this  way  the  studnets 
have  a  record  of  what  they've  done. 


With  the  half  unit  we  can  find  the  area  of  roany  roore  polygons. 


Find  the  area  of  polygon  A. 


Find  the  area  of  polygon  B. 
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-  SQUARE  HOOT 

Let  me  build  a  very  simple  figure  for  you.     I'll  use 
half  area  units. 


•        •         •  . 

We'll  try  to  develop  a  way  of  describing  its  measure 
so  that  we  have  a  square, which  is  meaningful  to  the  chilJ. 
First  of  all  we  see  that  we  have  a  square,  so  the  measure 
we  are  looting  for  is  the  length  of  a  side  of  a  sqn;.rp.  if 
we  begin  with  something  we  know,  perhaps  that  would  help. 


6 


A  is  the  length  of  a  side  of 
a  square  whose  area  is  1. 
B  is  the  length  of  a  side  of 
a  square  whose  area  is  4. 
C  is  the  length  of  a  side  of 
a  square  whose  area  is  9.  etc. 
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Therefore  for  our  problem  we  can  say  that  the  measure  is 
the  length  of  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  is  2.  Now 
those  of  you  who  are  mathematicians  will  now  that  what 
we* re  really  talking  about  is  the  square  root  of  2,  but 
don*t  throw  that  at  the  llida  all  at  once. 

Can  you  build  a  square  vrtidtch.  Hill  have  an  area  of  3? 
  FRACTIONS 

Let  nie  begin  with  these  two  regions. 


Can  we  divide  them  in  half?    Let's  look  at  tha  different 
ways  we  can  divide  them  in  half.    Can  we  divide  both  of 
them  into  thirds?    Hoi    We  can  divide  the  second  one  into 
thirds  but  not  the  first.  • 

Now  suppose  I  want  to  add  1/2  and  1/3.    To  get  the  answer 
I  wouild  not  use  A  as  an  aid  because  I  can't  divide  it 
into  thirds..    I  can  show  halves  and  thirds  on  B  so  that  will 
be  my  model.    All  I  need  do  now  is  count. 
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1  4 

•                    9                  #                     •  • 

Find  1/2  +  3/4. 
///  is  halves, 
is  fourths. 
By  counting  I  see  that 
1/2  +  3/4  is  5/4. 


Now  given  a  problem  of  addition  of  fractions  I  must  hunt  for 
a  model  that  can  be  divided  into  the  value  of  each  of  my 
denominators,  then  to  get  the  answer  all  I  need  do  is  count. 
Let*s  look  at  another  example. 


1 

t.  ( 

►     .  1  

• 

>        #  • 

 i 

The 

student  will 

have 

shape  1 

bhat  can  work 

for  e 

Find  3/5  +  1/3. 
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Eventually  the  student  will  learn  the  idea  of  a 
conunon  divisor  and  it  will  have  more  meaning  for  him  if 
he's  found  it  out  for  himself  or  if  he  was  told  about  it 
after  a  real  hard  attempt  of  working  fractions  without  it. 

COORDINATE  SYSTEM  . 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  discuss  today  is  the 
coordinate  system.    Again  defini  .ions  are  important  and 
things  like  point,  ordered  pair,  how  we  write  points  and 
such  things  must  be  defined.    By  using  the  Geoboard  we  can 
provide  the  much  needed  play  experience  which  is  important 
in  becoming  familiar  with  the  coordinate  system.    On  the 
Geoboard  the  coordinate  system  would  look  like  this. 


• 

• 

• 

i 

• 

ft 

e 

ft 

• 

The  Coordinate 
System 

• 

(?*•) 

• 

'it 

might  be  a 

good  idea  to  actually  write  those 

ordered  pairs  on  the  board  at  the  beginning. 

To  get  that  much  needed  practice  in  naming  and  finding 
points  there  ite  several  things  you  can  do.     "Follow  the 
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dots-  ca^e  interesting.  For  example,  ask  the  students 
do  the  following. 


to 


0 


Connect  these  points  in 
«    this  order: 

(0,3)->(0,l)_,(0,2)_>(l,2)-7 
♦  (1.3)->(l,l)^>(2,i)->(2,2). 
(2,3)  • 


Now  let  them  make  up  ones  by  themselves.    You  and  your 
students  can  do  better  than  I  did.    Games  played  with  other 
kids  are  fun  and  also  provide  for  creative  play,    a  couple 
such  games  I've  had  dittoed  for  anyone  who  might  be 
interested.    ThAe  from  an  article  of  mine  which  was 
printed  in  the  May   '71  issue  of  the  Arithmetic  Teacher. 
Please  come  up  and  take  one  if  your  interested. 

Today  I  have  only  touched  upon  some  of  the  many 
activities  you  can  do  with  a  Geoboard.    These  activities 
ranged  from  preschool  through  junior  high.    I  did  not 
discuss  transformations,  working  with  cir.^les,  kites, 
congruence,  similarity,  number  sentences,  number  patterns, 
intersections,  tiling,  symmetry  or  several  other  topics 
Which  c-m  be  handled  very  nlcl^  on  the  Geoboard. 
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I've  also  brought  a  short  bibliography  of  references  to 
the  Geoboard  and  lists  of  Companies  and  prices  of  materials 
which  can  and  are  being  used  with  the  Geoboard.    Why  not 
give  it  a  whjitl. 
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PUTTING  MATHEMATICS  TO  WORK 

becnuse !»  ^  instiuctor  usiiully  replies,  "Well— just. 


n,aU,„„,eticsus  i.  dSctlJ^i^i^lli^l'oS  ob^  ^"^^"'-''^  ^  °f 

arJ^t^^  NTID  there 

"'f?,  Electronics,  Alach  ,e  t3  O"" "^^^  They  are:  Draft- 

Aicliitectinul  Teol,,  oZT  iS,  h^^^^^^^  Tecliuology,  nml 

readily  seen  how  Tat^SnaSls^^^^^^^       TT'      r.'"'^'  "  ™" 
student  will  encoiniter  on  the  job  P'^'^'o'S  that  the 

Machine  Tool  Operation 

ably'oll^a'^-iSllt^^^^^^^^  ^N'-'^l^e  of  the  „,„chi„- 

mathematics  used  to  set  the  S  ' V /^^^^  knowledge  of 

too  and  the  time  it  wil  faK  Sfnli  ,    ''f'  ^P^'' 
cost  It  is  most  importan  to  n"<^uce     nl^"*;  "ff^cts 
nrds  mthe  least  anVonnt  of  time  ^  *°  "<^ceptable  stand- 

Pi^g^am^;;  nS;'  "  P^^'^^^-"  in  the  .nachiue  tool 

Problem 

rrifs^/-;-      ^'--tor  of  a 

speed  of  32  feet  per  min„te  '  a  cutting 

f     S  f  1    ""JP^rof  revolution  for  one  cut 

tasl„|,  of  dinmeler  a„d  ta,S^fs,'™fe  ""f,!!^""'"!''*  o<  the  rek- 
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MACHINE  TOOL  OPERATION 

PROBLEM-  „  , 

TIME  REQUIRED  TO  REMOVE  1/  20'  FROV  THE  OIAWETER  OF  1 1/2  BAR  14  LONG  IN  ONE 
CUT  OVER  ITS  ENTIRE  LENGTH  USING  A  CUTTING  SPEED  OF  32  FEET  PER  MINUTE. 

1.  FIND  NUMBER  OF  REVOLVtlONS  FOR  ONE  CUT. 

2.  FIND  CUTTING  SPEED  IN  REVOLUTIONS  PER  MINUTE. 

3.  FINDTIWE  REQUIRED  TO  MAKE  THE  CUT, 


ENGINE 

LATKE 
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SOLUTION 

I.  REVOLUTIONS  FOR  ONE  CUT  .  FEED  X  LENGTH 

»  20  X  14 

»  280  (TOTAL  REVOLUTION) 


2.  CUTTING  SPEED  .  DIA.  OF  BAP  v  »du 

4 

32  .  1.5  (RPM) 
4 

RPM  .  4  (32) 
1.5 

RPM  c  66  (REVOLUTIONS  PER  MINUTE) 


•3.  TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  ONE  CUT  -  lOT^RD^OUm^ 

rpHT  

•  280 

85 


3  1/3  MINUTES  (ANSWER) 
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INDUSTBIAL  DRAFTING 

Many  industrial  draftsmen  are  requested  to  determine  the  weight 
of  the  object  they  are  drawing  for  purposes  of  cost  analysis.  In  the 
Industrial  Drafting  Program  at  NTID  the  student  is  required  to  solve 
this  problem  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  a  draftsman's  job. 

A  typical  problem  presented  to  a  student  would  be  to  find  the  esti- 
mated weight  of  a  block  of  metal.  To  solve  the  problem  it  is  needed  to 
find: 

!1 )  Total  volume  of  the  cube  ( Vi) . 
2^  Tot^l  volume  of  the  cutouts  ( V  2 ) . 
3)  Volume  of  the  finished  block  (Vt). 
(4)  Weight  of  the  finished  block  (  Wt)  . 

The  calculations  needed  to  solve  the  problem  are  as  follows : 
(1)  V-LWH ;  6.563 cu.  in.  (Vi). 


(2)  V==LWH;  0.950 cu, in.  (V2). 

(3)  Vi - V2 =Vt;  5.613  cu. in.  (Vt) 

(4)  Vt(K)  -  Wt;  1.588 lbs.  (Wt). 
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2.  FIND  TOTAL  VOLUME  OF  ^ 


3.  FIND  VOLUME  OF  FINISHED  ROCHESTER  J  NST I  TUtE  of  technology 

BLOCK.  -  VT  /      $  k<^zhcsU\,Nci:^ljy%k 


4.  FIND  WEIGHT  OF  FINISHED 
BLOCK.  ~  WT 


(••ttM  «•  neU4) 

OATC 

H.M.B£RRY 

%°  BT0-I-3A 

OCC 
♦  .006 

ritAC 

AflC 

CHCCKCO 

APPROVE 0 

scAut  FULL 

/Vo^W  leoiuUcal  %%USt*Ua.  /»t  ji^  ^o;/ 


Electronics 

Of  the  occupational  areas  pi-escnted,  the  Electronics  program  at 
NTID  is  probably  the  most  demandinff  in  the  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. It  remiires  the  student  to  understand  theory  and  concepts 
that  become  difficult  to  transfer  into  a  hands-on  experience.  Even 
the  seemingly  simplest  of  circuits  can  become  a  complex  mathemati- 
cal problem  to  the  student. 

A  problem  that  can  have  direct  industrial  application  is  to  design 
a  blinking  warning  light  to  indicate  equipment  breakdown. 

ProbXeifth 

Design  a  neon  relaxation  oscillator  that  can  be  used  as  a  blinking 
pilot  lamp  on  a  piece  of  electronic  equipment.  It  should  flash  on  and 
off  approximately  once  every  second. 

Given  conditions  "  • 

The  lamp  must  operate  on  100  volts  D.C. 

Figure  1  shows  the  schematic  of  the  electrical  circuit  involving 
the  switch,  resistor,  capacitor,  and  neon  bulb.  In  this  circuit  the  neon 
bulb  represents  an  open  circuit  until  the  voltage  across  it  reaches  60 
volts.  Wlien  the  voltage  across  the  neon  bulb  is  60  volts,  the  gas  in 
the  bulb  "ionizes"  and  the  lamp  lights.  The  capacitor  will  cliarge 
throuffh  the  resistor  until  the  voltage  across  the  capacitor  reaches 
60  volts,  at  which  point  the  neon  lamp  will  light.  ^Vlien  this  happens, 
the  conducting  neon  lamp  becomes  a  low  resistance  and  the  voltage 
across  the  capacitor  and  the  lamp  will  almost  instantly  drop  to  a 
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value  of  50  volts,  wliicli  is  tlie  "deionizing"  potential  of  the  neon 
l)Uib.  llie  lair: )  becon  es  an  open  circuit  again  and  tlie  entire  process 
\s  repeated.  A  sawtootli  waveform  is  generated,  as  illustrated  in 
figure  2.  Tins  wave  form  is  determined  by  the  formula 

Vc-E(.-==i) 

It  is  apparent  that  to  calculate  the  simple  on-off  flashing  of  a  hulb 
requires  undei^tanding  of  concepts  and  use  of  malhcmatical  for- 
mu  as.  I  hese  fornnilas  and  concepts  once  understood  become  the 
tools  of  the  eleclonics  technician  in  solving  ihe  designing  of  circuits. 

VOLUME  '  LENGTH  X  .VIDTH  X  HEIGHT  (V*  LWH) 
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ELECTRONICS 

PROBLEM: 

DESIGN  A  NEON  RELAXATION  OSCILLATOR  THAT  CAN  BE  USEO  AS  A  BLINKING 

PILOT  LAMP  ON  A  PIECE  OF  ELECTRONIC  EQUIPMENT.    IT  SHOULO  FLASH 

ON  ANO  OFF  APPROXIMATELY  ONCE  EVERY  SECONO. 

GIVEN  COiyjf^fTrnMQ: 

IT  SHOULO  OPERATE  ON  100  VOLTS  OX. 


S 


FIGURE  I 

NEON  BULB  CHARACTERISTICS:  60  VOLTS  IONIZING  VOLTAGE 

50  VOLTS  OEIONIZING  VOLTAGE 


TIME  CONSTANTS 


EXPONENTIAL  VOLTAGE  CURVE  FOR  CAPACITOR  ON  CHARGE 
(FIGURE  2) 

THE  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  Tg-T,    IS  APPROXIMATELY  25%  OF  ONE 
TIME  CONSTANT.    FROM  FIGURE  I,  THE  PRODUCT  OF  R  X  C  IS 
EQUAL  TO  ONE  TIME  CONSTANT.    TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  BULB 
FLASHES  APPROXIMATELY  ONCE  EVERY  SECOND,  ONE  TIME  CONSTANT 
MUST  EQUAL  FOUR  TIMES  THE  FLASHING  RATE. 
THEREFORE : 


R  X  C  «  4  SECONDS 
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Civil  Technology 

As  a  part  of  the  Civil  Technology  Program  a  student  must  know 
how  to  do  surveying.  Once  the  student  has  learned  how  to  use  the 
various  pieces  of  equipment  needed  for  surveying  he  must  perform 
actual  surveying  jobs  using  this  equipment.  In  addition  to  using  the 
equipment  ho  must  know  the  mathematics  to  successfully  do  the 
calculations  to  perform  the  surveying  task. 

An  actual  problem  on  the  RIT  campus  was  to  determine  the  height 
of  an  antenna  located  on  top  of  a  building.  To  do  this  surveying 
problem  the  student  needs  to  know  the  following  mathematics: 

(1)  Measure  in  tenths  of  a  foot. 

(2)  Mensui'e  angles  in  decrees,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

(3)  To  calculate  the  numoer  of  degrees  in  a  triangle. 

(4)  How  to  use  the  Law  of  Sines  to  determine  the  length  of  a 
side  in  a  triangle. 

(5)  How  to  use  trigonometry  functions  in  a  ri^ht  triangle. 

To  solve  the  problem  the  surveyor  needs  to  proceed  in  predetermined 
steps.* 
Step: 

(1)  Lay  off  and  measure  distance  AB. 

(2)  Using  a  transit  measure  angles  BAT,  and  ABT,  and  find 
anjjle  AT,  B. 

3^  Using  the  Law  of  Sines,  find  distance  AT. 
4)  Using  the  transit,  measure  angle  T,  AT2. 


'  The  pniblem  doen  not  Include  the  Important  calculations  of  determining  the  height 
of  the  transit,  or  the  variations  in  grade  between  points  A.  B,  Ti. 


CIVIL  TECHNOLOGIES 

problem:  what  IS  THE  DISTANCE  FROM  GROUND  LEVEL  TO  TOP  OF  ANTENNA 

I.   LAYOFF  AND  MEASURE  DISTANCE  AB. 

2.  USINO  THE  TRANSIT.  MEASURE  ANGLES  BAT|  AND  ABT|  AND  FIND  ANGLE  AT,B. 
3.  USING  THE  LAW  OF  SINES,  FIND  DISTANCE  AT|. 

4.  USING  THE  TRANSIT.  MEASURE  ANGLE  T|ATe. 
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(5)  SoMnp  for  ti.e  rise  of  rigl.t  triangle  T,AT=,  n„cl  distance 
thc^SglTof  ieSel;;;:.''"^'  '""^"^'^^  '^^•^  ^S  f-t  for 

Arcuitectukal  Tecjixolooy 

A  representative  problem  may  be  as  follows: 
tnven:  A  di-awing  is  made  to  a  scaln  nf  i/"— i'a"      -  i 
sheet  size  of  18"  x  24''.  %  -1  0    on  a  drawing 

Problem 

(1)  Find  the  largpst  possible  scale  that  can  be  used  wlmn  h.p 
^•:'^^vn,gsheetisi-educedto8U''x  ll''  " 

(2)  Find  tlie  ratio  of  reduction.  " 

traHon.  ""''^  *°  '^'^  performed  a.x3  shown  on  the  illus- 


GIVEN: 


ARCI{ITECTURAL  TECHNOLOGY 

DRAWING  MADE  TO  SCALE- 1/8".  I'- O"  ON  ORAWING  SHEET  SIZE  18", 24" 

oMS^HfE^T^RKVo'^S'iMl"^ 
2.FIN0  THE  RATIO  OF  REOUCTION. 


SrZC  18%  24" 
SCALE:  l/e'tl'-O'* 


Size 

8  1/8%  11" 


SCALC:  X 


I.   FIND  THE  CONTHOUINC  01  M£N SIGN- tONO  OR  SHORT  SIDE. 
A.  TRY  SHORT  SIDE:    .I85:X.  18.8.5 

I8X*  8.SI.I85 
X».08 

e.   TRYLONOSIDCi  .las.X.a^sli 
24X*.I29«II 

X  •  .08    (Soma  o»  thert  tlf) 

Z.  TNC  CLOSEST  SMALLER  CONVENTiOMAL  SCALE  IS: 

.05%r.O-  OR  r.  20'.0-  (AHSWSti  PMBUU  It 

».  FIND  THE  RATIO  OF  REDUCTION: 

.laSiOi   OR   Z.^  '  l  (AMSwe/f  P/fOBUii  S) 
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:.„T''^  P'-ecedinp:  problems  are  indicative  of  the  type  of  mathemat- 
cal  problems  a  student  will  encounter  in  the  varimS  occupations  It 

ent"s tuiW""'.  nmthenScal  con- 

cepts and  to  transfer  these  concepts  to  solving  of  practical  problems 

cont  ?o  np'"  ''f^f  the  relevanc    Jf  c6n 

cept  to  the  practical  application  and  therefore  technical  pro^'rams 

r.^';oilrto«^^  -athematics'^that  he  ^1?;?,"^;,^ 
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Nonnan  S.  Brown,  M.S.,  Teacher, Indiana  School 

"Awake!  for  Morning 

in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
"Has  flung  tlie  stone  that  puts 

the  stars  to  flight: 
"And  lo !  the  Hunter  of  the 

East  has  caught 
"The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light." 

--Omar  Kha3ryam. 

emSnanda'^oeE"       '""'^^  ^  "-th- 

r.t^J^7^    "^.^.^"""y  '^^^^  some  travelex-s  coming  to  a  motel  at  the  end 

hut  ttl  I."  ^K^^T  J^^  '"''•^.^^       "»  nZber  of  rooms 

wn^M  "l',^"-  ^«  ^""^'J  *hink  the  newly  arrived  travelera 

Hr  fmplv  moved  'flFu''""':  knew  his  ma?h! 

and  rfflft^Zivi^  ^'i  F"^'*?  '"'.^  '■""""^  0^  higher  numbers  up 
and  put  the  newly  arrived  travelers  in  the  first  rooms,  numbers  1  2 

eVa"lsinfinUe'"^"'*'  P'"'  '  ^""^'^  infinite"Jirus  bfin'ito 

heS^T^/nlSapL^''^  P'^t""^  of  civilization.  It  also 
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piSress  nripTf  ''""i"  f does  not  stand  alone  in  tl,e 

?^St  nfui  ho  of       deaf  in  ti.e  past  few  decades. 

Wifh  nil  ^  .1  ""^'y  subject  to  Lave  undergone  cl.anffe. 

foil       "  '  ^"^  l"^^^^!^^     of''er  scliools  and  otiier  neonle  I  wish  tn 

SoVri^^  due-cUftolte^^^^  S 

scS  ^-^i^  V^'T  ^J""«  °f  fl"^'  I  teach  i„  a 

tSJ?,  today  I  took  in  college  in  mv  time 

^v!.„//7j  •  Indiana  Scliool  for  the  Deaf.  Tlie  textbook  wn^ 
FtT^t  Course  in  Algebra  by  Nyberg,  copyriglit  1024 


,  ftiid 
made 


e  me  n  one 


One  measureTf  he  sncc4KTiJir^^^^ 
I  taHTvfZ'ihSffo?  ?ff  J  7'*       """""e  «t.inn,e„t,  but 
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Over  the  yeni-s  the  Indinim  School  for  the  Deaf  has  been  blessed 
with  progressive  udmiiiisl rations.  The  niolto  has  nhvays  been  *The 
children  come  Hrst,  Inst^  and  always".  Somehow  (his  motto  has 
passed  along  from  administration  to  administration.  "Ain't  God 
good  to  Indiana !"  is  the  refrain  of  a  beloved  Hoosier  song. 

Pohcies  and  philosophies  may  have  differed  but  the  goal  seemed  to 
be  the  same.  I  believe  any  system  works  best  if  and  only  if  there  is 
cooperation  and  cohesion  among  the  ixsople  in  a  system. 

In  1940  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  became  accredited  by  the 
state  department  of  public  instruction. 

Sometime  in  the  1950's  a  four  track  diploma  plan  for  the  hiffU 
school  was  started. 

In  the  last  few  years  an  intensified  program  for  nnder-achievei's 
has  been  underway.  In  this  program  the  basic  3  R-s  and  comnumica- 
tion  are  emphasized. 

This  year  a  work-study  program  was  started.  Many  students  go 
outonjobsforpart  of  theday, 

A  pilot  program  for  the  multi-handicapped  has  been  started. 

A  modern  media  laboratoiy  has  been  established.  The  lab  makes 
and  prints  many  kinds  of  materials  tunied  out  by  workshons  It  is 
very  helpful  in  many  ways. 

There  is  also  a  sheltered  workshop  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  main  programs.  There  are  also  many  auxil- 
iary programs.  There  is  a  dating  room  for  our  boys  and  girls.  I  have 
beeii  getting  out  of  my  area  but  I  want  to  iwint  out  that  our  school 
is  Progressive  with  a  capital  P. 

As  for  math  we  require  only  a  vear  of  math  in  high  school  We 
call  that  course  General  Mathematics.  The  other  math  courses  which 
are  elective  are  algebra  1,  algebra  2,  geometry,  trigonometry,  ele- 
mentary  analjrsis.  ^»      &  j> 

Flexibility  is  oiir  guide  and  hope.  In  the  past  we  had  large  groups 
of  students  herded  into  classes  in  say  algebra  1  because  we  knew  they 
should  and  could  take  algebra.  We  don't  do  that  now. 

Biit  those  who  want  to  take  more  math  are  given  every  opportu- 
nity to  get  It.  Sometimes  a  math  class  is  made  up  of  freshmen, 
sophomores,  junioi-s,  seniors.  Sometimes  a  student  is  in  a  math  A 
clas8  but  goes  to  an  English  B  class.  Tliis  flexibility  is  hard  on  the 
office.  Once  m  a  while  we  decide,  "No  more  of  those  mixed  iip 
Classes.  But  sooner  or  later  comes  a  student  needing  adjustment 
and  we  try  acam.  ^  ^ 

It  seems  that  in  some  ways  the  elective  system  works  well  but  in 
^nflT  classes  of  students  who  want  more 

^1  c       ^'"^^    "'^  ^"""y  P««Pl^  do  not  know  what 

they  want.  Some  people  who  don't  want  math  later  find  they  need 
more  math  to  advance  in  their  jobs. 

We  would  like  to  turn  out  complete  scholars,  but  modern  educa- 
tion  does  not  try  to  force  an  unwilling  horse  to  drink.  But  we  do 
tryto  open  the  door  of  opportunity. 

«ntec*^r®  '''^^^  ^  couple  of  boys  who  wanted  to  take  elementary 
f3n  Jn!fJ^/^^^^  P'^^^  schedule  but  the  office 

found  a  place  for  them.  This  year  there  was  a  group  of  sophomores 
and  a  jumor  who  wanted  algebra  1  and  their  schedules  wore  ar- 
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rniiged.  We  liave  re<rular  scliediiles  and  legiilar  classes  but  sometimes 
tliey  ran  l)e  clmii<jed. 

There  arc  many  oilier  examples  of  flexibility.  It  is  not  always 
passible  for  eveiy  student  to  get  what  he  wants  biit  if  he  really  wants 
sonietliing  he  has  a  very  good  chance  of  getting  it.  We  are  not  tlie 
iHjst  of  all  i)ossible  worlds  yet.  Besides,  young  people  chai)ge  their 
minds  a  lot. 

Our  math  and  materials  are  what  is  called  modern.  We  aiX5  veiy 
thankful  for  the  math  in.stitntes  at  Gallaudet  College  which  give 
gi-eat  imiKjtus  to  improving  math  in  schools  for  the  deaf.  My  attend- 
ance at  two  summer  institutes  was  very  i-ewarding. 

Over  the  yeai*s  we  have  taught  in  many  waj-s.  Sometinies  one  way 
works  l)ettei'  with  a  group  or  individual.  Somdtimes  a  grou])  will 
like  programmed  material  but  auothei-  group  will  not  do  well  witli 
it.  Some  ])upils  like  laboiatory  procediires.  Some  pupils  thrive  on 
di.scovery.  Some  pu])ils  are  rugged  individuals. 

Most  pu])ils  like  to  be  taught,  the  traditional  way  such  as  lectures, 
deinon.stiations,  homework,  reviews,  tests.  The  lationale  for  this 
seems  to  be  that  the  master  knows  the  way  ahead  and,  human  natuie 
Ixjing  what  it  is,  few  people  are  able  or  willing  to  strike  out  on  their 
own. 

It  is  siir])risiiig  how  con.servative  many  young  people  really  are. 

Few  of  our  students  like  teaching  machines.  One  boy  said,  "It's 
the  same  as  in  the  book." 

Few  admit  they  care  for  models,  films,  and  other  media.  Some  say 
they  don't  need  them.  Some  say  they  make  another  lesson  which 
they  don't  imdei'stand  anyway. 

Someone  said  that  teaching  is  a  pei'sonal  discovery.  I  believe  few 
peoi)le  teach  something  exactly  the  same  way  more  than  once  or 
twice.  Tliis  is  not  a  methods  cou]*se  but  perhaps  a  few  examples  may 
be  pei'missible. 

If  some  kids  forget  the  principle  of  zei-o  in  multiplication  we  have 
a  contest  in  midtiplicatioii  aiul  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  rosier 
of  several  numerals  is  0.  We  often  have  a  good  Jaugh  afterwards  as 
you  can  imagine. 

Sometimes  we  have  micrometer  measurements.  Using  a  model  and 
individual  inicrometei-s  we  learn  to  read  a  mici-ometer.  Then  we  re- 
view area  and  volume.  Then  at  an  opportune  time  we  ask  for  the 
volume  of  a  piece  of  paper.  The  natural  inclination  of  many  kids  is 
that  a  piece  of  paper  has  no  volume.  Eventually  one  or  two  of  the 
kids  broadcasts  the  "discovery". 

Good  experiences  in  di.scovery  do  not  happen  very  often,  or  so  it 
seems.  A  recent  one  was  with  an  old  calculator  which  we  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  business  education  department  to  work  with  large 
numbers.  The  name  of  the  machine  is  Marchant  and  there  was  no 
manual.  Wo  got  some  operations  on  it  OK  but  I  couldn't  get  division 
from  It.  I  thought  it  was  faulty.  However,  one  of  the  kids  tinkered 
with  it  from  time  to  time  and  finally  discovered  division  on  the  old 
machme.  Then  he  made  a  program  for  me. 

We  often  let  the  kids  teach.  Some  do  very  well.  It  often  leads  to  a 
lively  discuSLlon  and  the  kids  take  a  vote.  The  teacher  keeps  out  of 
it  and  most  of  the  time  the  kids  come  to  reasonable  conclusions. 
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Taking  a  vote  on  a  problem  is  a  good  way  to  get  many  kids  to  take  a 
second  or  several  looks.  The  right  ones  argue  more  and  more  strongly ; 
the  wrong  ones  nrgne  weakly,  weakly  until  something  gives. 

We  have  used  the  freedom  to  learn  approach.  Some  children  do 
%vell.  Some  go  to  sleep.  Othei^  are  lost.  Perhaps  with  the  new  ma- 
terials it  willbe  mnrh  better,  ; 

I  fi-equently  begin  a  doss  with  a  pop  quiz  of  3  or  6  items.  Ihe 
.short  quizzes  leave  time  for  post-mortems,  and  other  activities  such 
as  review,  lect<ire,  demonstration,  introduction  of  the  next  assign- 
ment. I  try  to  get  the  students  to  read  for  themselves  and  to  use 
models,  films,  and  other  media  but  only  a  few  do. 

I  have  always  been  a  fairly  firm  taskmaster.  I  try  to-  assess  a 
child's  potential  and  try  to  expect  reasonable  effort.  People  seem  to 
nndei^tand  that  ball  playere  need  to  practice  to  be  good.  U  hen 
comes  the  day  there  is  a  good  team  which  has  not  practiced  well, 
then  we  can  believe  there  can  be  good  students  who  do  not  study  and 
practice  well.  ,  .  .  Ji. 

We  do  not  like  to  flunk  our  kids.  We  do  sometimes— not  often. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  antipathy.  Two  are:  We  could  make 
a  test  to  flunk  anyone.  Sometimes  we  could  flunk  a  student  and  he  * 
is  admitted  to  a  college  freshman  class.  Then  our  faces  could  become 
red . 

Between  unit  or  chapter  tests  we  like  to  give  many  short  pop 
quizzes  of  3  or  6  items.  The  short  short  quizzes  leave  tune  for  foN 
lowup  and  other  class  activity. 

On  the  3-item  quiz  no  error  rates  A,  B  for  1  error,  0  for  2  errors, 
and  D  for  3  crroi^s.  ^  ^  .  i.  ^ 

On  the  6-item  quiz  the  grades  are  A  for  no  error,  B+  for  1  error, 
B  for  2  erroi^,  (J+  for  3  errors,  C  for  4  errors,  and  D  for  5  or  6 
errors. 

This  system  of  quizzes  is  almost  fail  proof.  Many  students  like 
them  and  ask  for  them.  Many  people  arc  more  willing  to  gamble  if 
tliey  know  they  v;ill  not  lose  all. 

Wo  do  not  like  to  deny  a  student  having  poor  English  the  chance 
to  go  farther  in  math.  Many  deaf  children  who  have  poor  English 
can  do  well  in  math.  We  should  let  them  run  ahead  with  concepts, 
manipulation,  understanding,  discovery.  Then  try  to  slip  in  the 
needed  verbalization.  It  is  my  experience  that  many  deaf  studente 
are  shut  out  when  we  emphasize  verbal  problems.  If  we  turn  them  off 
nothing  is  gained. 

Sometimes  we  have  unfunny  experiences  from  f^ood  math  stu- 
dents who  have  weak  English  or  vocabulary.  Tlierc  is  the  case  of  a 
former  student  who  is  a  skilled  programmer  but  docs  not  move  up 
higher  in  his  office  because  of  his  English.  But  he  is  doin^-  well  and 
we  did  not  turn  liim  off  because  of  his  weak  English. 

Another  boy  went  to  technical  school  to  learn  tool  and  die  making. 
This  was  a  school  for  the  hearing  and  communication  was  by  pad 
and  pencil.  He  was  doing  well.  Formulas  in  math  were  no  problem. 
But  one  day  he  came  to  me  and  asked  what  "calculator"  meant.  We 
found  out  that  his  instructor  had  suggested  he  use  the  calculator  for 
convenience.  He  left  smiling.  Wlien  lie  was  in  our  school  we  had 
tried  to  teach  him  words,  English,  and  reading.  We  tried  to  get  him 
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to  rend  his  hook.  He  tried  hut  hecaine  frustrated.  It  was  mayhe  a 
type  of  earmii;;  disahility.  So,  we  kept  on  with  iIIii.slralioii.s,  exam- 
ples, and  otlier  media.  He  was  a  wliiz  in  Iiis  way.  Tlie  mint  is  we 
tried  to  pivc  hiin  llie  skill  of  ICnjrIisIi,  hut  we  did  not  let  llie  liiiKlisIi 

kill  his  msith 


Often  we  can  Iielp  our  deaf  pupiLs  with  tlieir  En^rlisli.  Sometimes 
tliey  want  to  do  .somellimgor  {jo  somewhere  and  wunlinp  sometliiiiff 
enough  they  will  write  very  good  lettei-s— not  perfect  hut  improvinR 
vei7  much  On  the  other  hand  many  things  in  matli  require  locicnl 
tliinkinp.  For  example,  proofs  of  trigonometric  identities  offer  re- 
wai-cling  possibilities  of  experience  irregardless  of  Englisli.  You  get 
a  teeling  of  some  significant  success  when  you  see  a  prelingunllv 
(leaf  student  express  Iiiniself  in  .some  faultless  matliematical  lan- 
guage. We  math  teacliere  sliould  be  for  total  communication  in  all 
tilings. 

Geometry  offers  many  possibilities  to  practice  both  English  and 
reasoning  One  idea  is  to  decide  if  the  converse  of  a  statement  is  true 
or  false.  Example:  If  you  live  in  Little  Rock,  then  you  live  in  Arkan- 
sas, which  IS  true  If  you  live  in  Arkansas,  then  you  live  in  Little 
Kock,  which  IS  false.  TaH.  the  kids  vote  on  that  and  pretend  you  don't 
know  the  answer  and  they  will  get  really  excited.  Sometnnes  they 
will  report  you  to  the  oflice. 

Many  of  our  .students  repeat  the  same  math  in  college  prep.  It 
.seems  that. they  take  the  evaluation  test  at  college  cold,  without 
review  or  wai  inup,  and  make  low  scores.  But  that  is  the  i-esponsibil- 
ity  of  the  college  and  often  students  choose  to  repeat  a  level  in  math 
at  college.  Whether  our  .students  repeat  a  math  level  or  start  at  a 
higher  course  in  college  we  feel  they  are  entitled  to  ail  the  math 
background  we  can  give  them.  Some  colleges  want  to  teach  their  own 
math  no  matter  what  the  students  have  had  in  high  school 
m„f?."l!:I'.irV'  ''''r  V  '^V''  ^?^"P  °^  y°""ff  st'ldents  doing  well  in 
tTiin^Tre  rijlu''  g^dere,  if 

The  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  has  had  summer  school  the  past 
few  years.  Most,  of  the  time  summer  school  is  needed  for  remedial 
w    ?J' fiJ^Ifl'  'T^-  sometimes  a  group  of  good  students 

w  11  get  together  for  a  formal  coui-se  to  advance  a  sem^ter  in  math 
dimng  summer  school.  Sometimes  an  individual  will  make  good 
progress  in  summer  school  and  then  we'll  try  to  find  a  place  forl.im 
ciuring  regular  school. 

^SH'  n^'^^^'K  °J  •'l'"*?^  increases  and  decreases  in  time  and 
place.  In  the  past  decade  our  government  and  other  organizations 

many  people  that  was  necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  of  world  com- 
E     *  "'i®"  '"i'^l""  segments  of  industry  slow  down  the 

people  of  math  and  math  based  jobs  are  among  the  first  to  bo  laid 
1  1  ^Y/^^  "^IVS^Si'y  continue  true,  then  math  again  will  be- 
come debased  for  awhile.  But  that  is  history 

A  recent  poll  of  2,500  high  school  students  in  22  states  showed 
that  math  is  the  toughest  subject  and  American  hi.story  the  eSst 

I  am  sure  that  what  I  have  said  is  nothing  new.  What  we  want 
to  emphasize  is  that  we  must  not  underrate  our  deaf  children  men 
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we  meei  a  deaf  child  who  is  willing  aiul  able  we  nnist  ^ive  the  child 
every  onportunity  losoar  on  win^rs  of  math. 

Sui-eiy,  times  chan^,  ideas  and  ways  come  and  go  and  return.  In 
ancient  Rome  the  jnipils  whipped  an(l  beat  the  teacher.  In  my  time 
the  te.<cher  whipped  a  pnpil  for  mischief.  The  pupil  went  home  and 
pot  whipned  agam.  Now  the  pupil  goes  to  court  and  the  judge  tells 
the  Kchool  thai  the  panil  stajs  in  school.  If  history  repeats,  then  we 
teachei-s  may  soon  get  the  whipping  we  might  deserve. 

And  already  some  schools  are  paying  the  pupils  for  going  to 
school. 

A  young  frieud  is  looking  for  a  job  a^  a  math  teacher.  He*  says 
he  can  teach  math  either  way.  modeni  or  cldi  even  the  union  of  the 
two  if  wanted. 


"Oh,  Love  !  Could  thou  and  I 

with  fate  conspire 
"To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  o 

Things  entii-e, 
"Would  not  we  shatter  it  to 

bits — and  then 
"Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the 

Heart's  Desire!" 


USES  OF  COMPUTER-ASSISTED  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  MATHEMATICS 

O.  Dennis  Banies,  Ph.  D.,  J^iroctor  of  Computer- Assisted 
Instruction,  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Computer  Assisted  Instruction,  CAI,  is  a  relatively  new  instruc- 
tional tool,  particularly  when  compared  to  the  traditional  one 
teacher  many  students  method.  CAI  appeai^ed  on  the  educational 
scene  during  the  late  50's.  Since  tliat  time  CAI  hjis  begun  to  make 
an  inii)act  on  the  teaching  and  learning  process.  In  no  case,  have 
teachei-s  been  i-eplaced  by  the  computer,  nor  will  they  ever.  If  any- 
thing, the  advent  of  CAI  has  required  more  teachers  to  rigorously 
develop  cnrriculum  for  implementation  via  CAI. 

Mathematics  is  the  most  logical  beginning  for  the  development  of 
CAI  curriculum.  Most  individuals  involved  with  CAI  tend  to  have 
mathematical  training  as  well  as  an  interest  in  computers.  This 
terest  seems  to  l)e  nessary  since  computer  programming  requires  a 
logical  problem  solving  capability :  and  as  you  well  know,  mathe- 
matics teachers  are  the  most  logical  people  in  the  world.  It  was  not 
only  these  inherait  talents  that  drew  mathematics  educators  to  CAI 
but  there  was  precedent  for  tlie  solution  of  mathematical  problems 
by  computer.  Researchers  have  discovered  ways  of  solving  complex 
differential  ecjuations  as  well  as  the  complicated  arithmetic  problems 
associated  with  monthly  checking  account  statements.  Even  such 
esoteric  problems  as  the  discovery  of  perfect  numbers  have  been 
accomplished.  There  is  a  classic  story  of  the  applied  mathematician 
that  spent  one  hour  a  day  towards  the  discovery  of  new  perfect 
numbers.  He  worked  religiously  for  several  years.  In  the  process  he 
discovered  three  new  perfect  numbers.  In  a  casual  conversation  with 


— Omar  Khyyam. 
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a  coiuputer  scientist,  the  mathciuaticinn  boasted  about  his  new  dis- 
coveries. Subsequently,  the  coiuputer  scientist  accepted  the  challenge 
of  writing  a  computer  program  to  solve  this  problem.  One  day  the 
computer  scientist  invited  his  mathematician  friend  over  to  the  com- 
puter center  to  witness  his  new  program.  In  30  minutes  the  computer 
found  an  error  made  by  the  mathematician  and  discovered  five  new 
l)erfect  numbers. 

This  type  of  calculational  capability  of  the  computer  can  also  be 
used  in  the  classroom.  Suppose  that  in  your  class  you  are  investigat- 
ing the  relationshii)  between  the  coefficients  of  a  quadratic  equation 
and  its  roots.  By  allowing  the  students  to  intenict  with  the  computer 
program,  the  student  can  have  the  opportunity  to  quickly  identify 
what  happens  to  the  roots  when,  for  example,  the  coefficients  are 
doubled  and  halved.  The  student  ^ixw  give  the  coniputer  any  coeffi- 
cients he  likes  and  the  computer  can  calculate  the  roots.  This  can 
be  done  quickly  and  accurately  by  tlie  computer,  where  as  it  may 
take  the  teacher  and  students  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  the 
relationship. 

The  computer  can  also  be  used  as  a  plotter  control  device.  Assume 
that  one  wishes  to  plot  the  function  5x-+2x  +  9=y.  The  computer  ciin- 
quickly  and  accunitely  plot  the  function  in  order  that  the  function 
and  its  plot  can  be  discussed.  The  Santa  Rarbai-a,  California,  Public 
Schools  used  a  computei*  in  just  this  way»  Several  classrooms  had  com- 
puter terminals  connected  at  a  time  sharing  system.  The  teachei^  had 
written  computer  programs  to  sob  i»  many  mathematical  problems. 
During  a  regular  classroom  discuss  on  a  student  may  have  asked  the 
question  about  the  behavior  of  a  parabola  near  its  vertex.  By  asking 


veitex,  a  plot  and  a  table  o  points  could  be  printed  by  the  tenninal. 
The  teacher  could  then  display  the  acetate  printout  on  the  overhead 
projector  f  ^v  the  entire  class  to  see  and  discuss. 
One  of  the  most  potential  uses  of  the  computer  for  classroom  use 


that  are  easily  learned  and  readily  available  through  time  sharing 
centers;  APL,  Basic,  Fortran  to  name  a  few.  These  languages  allow 
the  student  to  create  his  own  computer  programs  to  solve  many 
types  of  problems.  The  student  has  the  capability  of  asking  and  an- 
swering many  questions  that  one  teacher  with  many  students  cannot 
answer. 

These  calculational  capabilities  of  the  computer  do  not  normally 
belong  to  the  instructional  tool  called  OAI.  CAI  is  generally  limited 
to  direct  instruction  by  a  computer.  The  most  common  manner  of 
CAI  instruction  used  in  mathematics  has  been  the  drill  and  practice 
method.  Most  teachei-s  of  mathematics  are  first  to  admit  that  students 
of  mathematics  generally  lack  fundamental  skills  such  as  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  You  might  ask  yourself 


common  CAI  instructional  strategy.  By  using  a  computerized  in- 
structional program,  the  student  can  bo  required  to  achieve  a  cer- 
tain level  of  proficiency  before  progressing  onto  the  next  level  of 
problems.  One  student  can  be  given  25  practice  problems,  and  an- 
other student  may  be  given  only  10.  The  first  student  may  have  re- 
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quired  more  practice  problems  because  of  the  number  of  errors  that 
he  made,  wliereas  tho  second  student  i)robably  correctly  answered 
most  of  his  problems. 

CAI  is  not  limited  to  drill  and  practice.  Another  instructional 
.strategy  commonly  used  is  the  tutorial  approach.  This  technique  is 
similar  to  the  technique  used  by  most  teachers  in  the  classroom.  A 
new  topic  IS  first  presented  to  a  student,  and  then  the  student  is  asked 
to  sliow  how  well  he  understands  the  concept  by  answering  questions. 
A  good  e.\ample  of  this  approach  is  the  process  of  teaching  the 
factoriztition  of  a  number  into  its  prime  factors.  The  student  is  told 
to  divide  by  two,  then  three,  then  five,  etc.  In  a  CAI  i)rogram,  this 
logical  process  of  i)nine  factorization  can  be  presented  to  the  student 
in  a  sequential  fashion.  The  student  can  be  ^ven  examples  and 
shown  how  to  factor  them.  After  showing  him  how  to  solve  the 
problem,  the  student  can  be  asked  to  solve  a  similar  problem  If  he 
gets  It  wrong,  he  can  be  shown  his  mistake  and  given  an  additional 
opportunity  to  exhibit  his  proficiency. 

All  of  this  can  be  done  without  a  teacher.  However,  CAI  pro- 
grams can  only  do  what  they  have  been  programmed  to  do  and  a 
teacher  is  needed  to  assist  the  student  with  his  special  problems  This 
technique  was  quite  extensively  used  in  a  very  ambitious  CAI  proi- 
ect  undertaken  at  the  Niitionul  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
I  lls  project  IS  called  the  Mathematics  Diagnostic  System  (MDS)' 
The  purpose  of  the  AIDS  to  prepare  and  remediate  students  iii 
those  skills  necessary  for  the  successful  completion  of  Calculus.  As  is 
nidicated  In-  the  name,  the  MDS  is  designed  to  diagnose  deficien- 
cies A  student  is  presented  a  general  problem  that  requires  several 
skills  in  onler  for  its  correct  solution.  If  the  student  incorrectly 
sohes  this  i)roblem,  he  is  given  a  simpler  problem  requiring  only  a 
few  of  the  previously  required  skills.  If  he  gets  this  problem  incor- 

^tniJi*?  "V,^"'^"?  ^'"'P'"  P™1^'""  requiring  very  few 

Siof  fi  1'^  /'"s  P'-?l>lem  incorrect,  he  is  generafly  given  a  work- 
sheet that  explains  to  him  the  particular  skills  that  he  is  lacking. 
;»,pn  niT^T^  I  "'°r'^^''ee*  explains  these  skills,  the  student  Ts 
Sff^.?  1  ^°  M  ^'"^  acquired  these  skills  by  solving 

additional  problems.  In  the  event  that  the  students  is  still  not  able  to 
solve  problems  requiring  the  necessary  skills,  he  is  directed  to  go  to 
his  teacher  and  receive  additional  lielp.  ^ 

In  all  cases,  those  skills  that  the  student  is  deficient  in  are  taught 
Duter  Th?tf  /  Y^^-l^heets,  the  teacher,  textbooks,  or  by  the  com- 
nrnS  L  "^^".V  •'^'^r.^,^'?^  taught  the  skills,  then  must  exhibit 

X  ^'""^  the  problems  correctly. 

«,„fi  J^?^*'^  an  enormous  CAI  project.  It  covers  all  areas  of 
^JlncTc       *™"]      ^'S^*  "irough  the  twelfth  grade.  Such 

P™PO/t'o"..sets,  real  numbere,  radical!  and  expo- 
nnH  V  T."^'"''  ""^  factoring,  relations  and  functions,  equations 
rW,  ^''r';'"''  "y^*"'""  °*  equations,  determinants,  mat- 

t  oS  !fnTf  7'  geometry,  logarithms  and  exponential  func- 

tions, and  trigonometry  are  covered  by  this  system  The  National 
Technical  Insti  ute  for  the  Deaf,  Vestibule  Mathematics  Department 

'^IBTl^r'^r^  '^\Fi^.7^^  CAI  Program  is  Z  TZ 
NTID  CAI  Center  using  the  IBM  1500  Instructional  System. 

,?ci  ^"^^  practice,  tutorial,  and  diagnostic  are  only 
four  uses  of  the  computer  as  an  instrucUonal  tool  in  the  teaching  of 
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tl>e  edncuioii  of  tlie  deaf  stmL    TI,p^v   "  '"'l«'et  on 

for  (he  Deaf  is  (he  oS  y  sc |  5 for    e  Technic,,,  i,',s,in„c 

deyelopmenf  and   )l4en  Srof  P  T  / '^'•'"^^''^^ 

w>    nmke  a  sifr„i,ie,  „t  d?£nl  CAI  can  and 

of(I.eIearninj.pro..essesoaheXfs;udentf''^      '""^  efrec(ivenes.s 
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CUED  SPEECH  AT  THE  MARY  E.  BENNETT  SCHOOL 

Margaret  Tudor  Highnote,  Marj'  E.  Bennett  School 
for  the  Deaf,  IjOS  Angeles,  Calif. 

"My  personal  goal  and  that  of  the  school  I  i*epresent  is  to  so  equip 
the  dear,  that  they  will  he  able  to  adjust  to  and  compete  in  a  hearing 
world." 

This  was  the  philosophy  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Stahlem,  late  principal 
of  the  Mary  E.  Bennett  School  for  the  Deaf  in  I^os  Angeles.  Mrs. 
Stahlem  was  known  for  her  implementation  of  innovative  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf  at  the  Alary  E.  Bennett  School.  Among  those  was 
Cued  Speech.  Cued  Speech  is  felt  to  be  an  exciting  and  important 
new  approach.  I  quote  Mrs.  Stahlem  from  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
Alexander  Gi*uhain  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf  in  1968: 

Hecniise  deafness  Is  the  Kn»atest  single  educational  handicap  and  precludes 
the  acquisition  of  lanj^iage  which  Is  mankind's  greatest  heritage  In  the  way  a 
hearing  child  acquires  It  couiiionsatory  methods  must  be  employed. 

Traditionally  deaf  children  liave  had  to  acquire  language  through  lipreading 
which  Ik  an  inu)orf(K.*t  vehicle  In  that  many  sounds  and  portions  of  syllahle.s 
and  word.s  are  not  visible  on  the  lips;  or,  through  finger  si>elllng  which  Is  a 
reading  language  based  on  spelling  rather  than  on  sound. 

It  Is  exciting  to  think  tliat  tbe  means  for  presenting  a  truly  si>oken  language 
to  the  deaf  Is  available  and  that  a  method  Is  at  hand  which  will  permit  the 
iFresentatlon  of  spoken  language  and  Its  recorded  version  based  on  the  same 
sound  sy.stem.  Conmiunlcation  Is  the  essential.  Therefore  standardization  of  a 
print-.sound-meanlng  relationship  which  communicates  Is  preferable  to  diversifi- 
cation. The  combination  of  Sir  James  Pltnmn's  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  and 
Dr.  Cornett's  Cued  Speech  Is  a  salutary  one  for  It  provides  a  tremendous 
potential  for  the  remediation  of  the  learning  deficit  Inherent  In  deafness 
because  Its  usage  provides  a  simpllfle<l  and  truly  consistent  key  to  the  code 
for  sending  and  receiving  of  language  whether  spoken  or  written. 

Dr.  R.  Orin  Cornett  went  to  Gallaiidet  College  as  a  layman  in 
education  of  the  deaf.  Initially  concerned  with  the  language  deficien- 
cies of  the  Gallaudet  students  he  studied  the  methods  of  educating 
the  deaf.  Impressed  with  some  aspects  of  both  the  oral  and  the 
manual  approaches,  he  devised  the  hand  cues  called  Cued  Speech. 
The  name  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer  as  it  was  devised  to  be  a  clear 
iiiput  of  language,  thus  should  be  called  Cued  Language.  An  after 
effect  of  Cued  Speech  was  that  children  could  monitor  their  own 
speech,  thus  in  many  instances  improving  their  speech. 

Cued  Speech  consists  of  7  hand  cues  representing  the  consonants 
that  are  superimposed  on  4  face  positions  that  represent  12  vowels 
and  4  diphthongs.  For  example,  the  vowel  position  for  w  is  on  the 
chin.  The  hand  cue  for  h,  s  and  r  can  be  combined  with  the  vowel  ca 
to  make  hca,  s<d,  rw.  In  this  way  all  the  sounds  are  clearly  shown. 
One  might  sa3r,  "That  is  a  sign.^'  It  is  simply  a  cue  that  clarifies  the 
information  given  on  the  lips.  In  the  first  example,  h«,  sco  and  r« 
were  shown  to  have  the  same  hand  cue.  One  must  watch  the  lips  to 
see  if  the  speaker  is  saying  ha>  or  &D  or  r«.  Therefore,  the  informa- 
tion on  the  lips  is  clarified  by  the  hand  cue.  Consonants  tliat  look 
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similar  on  the  Hps  have  differeut  Imnd  cues.  Thus  there  is  u  way  to 
dilTei-eutiate  sounds  such  as  b,  »  and  m;  f  and  v;  bop,  mop  and  pop 
that  look  identical  on  the  lips  but  have  different  hand  cues. 

Now  thronph  Cued  Speech  there  is  a  way  to  clarify  homophenous 
words.  There  is  a  way  of  lanpuape  input  tliat  is  smnlnv  to  the  way 
ahenrinc  child  receives  and  decodes  language.  To  bo  most  efTectne 
the  teacher  and  family  should  cue  every  word  siud,  thus,  giving  tlie 
deaf  child  total  languago  input.     ,  ,  .  ,     ^,  .  j,.„„.,.^-. 

The  advocates  of  Cued  Speech  feel  it  has  three  mniii  nd\antagps. 
1.  It  brings  the  child's  attention  to  the  face  and  hps  because  tlie 
cue  positions  ai-e  near  the  mouth.  u„™,..o„ 
2  It  overcomes  the  problems  of  our  unphonetic  language  because 
the  cues  are  phonetic-the  deaf  child  visually  receives  and  decodes 
the  cues  much  in  the  same  way  the  hearing  child  receives  ami 
decodes  ornl  Uinsruiiirc. 

3.  The  cues  are  an  aid  in  helping  the  child  give  more  accurate 
attention  to  all  the  phonemes  in  a  word  thus,  giving  him  more 
confidence  in  pronunciation  and  better  intelligible  speech. 

Cued  Speech  was  initiated  at  Mary  E.  Bennett  School  m  1966 
along  witfi  1/t/a  and  Generative  Gnunmar.  A  survey,  concerning 
teachers'  evaluation  of  Cued  SlJeech  at  Mnry  E.  Bennett,  was  taken 
in  May,  1971.  Of  the  25  faculty  membei-s  who  received  question- 
naires, 17  returned  completed  questionnaires.  Some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  might  bo  of  intei-est  to  vou  were  as  fo.Jows: 
Do  you  use  Cued  Speech  in  your  classroom? 

15  teachers  replied  yes;  2  no. 
What  types  of  children  do  you  feel  benefit  most  from  a  Uued 
Speech  progmm?  ,.       ,  r  i 

The  answers  mnged  from  good  lipreaders  to  poor  lipread- 
ers,  bright  students  to  slow  students.  For  the  17  question- 
naires there  were  17  different  answers  to  this  question. 
The  same  holds  true  for  the  next  question. 
Wliat  types  of  children  do  yon  feel  don't  benefit  from  a  Lued 
Speech  program?  .       ...         j  * 

Tlie  results  of  these  two  questions  show  the  need  for  more 
research  on  Cued  Speech. 
By  what  method  do  yon  teach  Cued  Speech  ? 

Three  replied  that  they  taught  cues  analytically.  10  teacn- 
ers  cued  to  their  class  but  did  not  expect  the  students  to 
cue  in  return.  Most  teachers  taught  the  vowels  and  vowel 

cues  analytically.  , 
How  do  you  use  Cued  Speech  m  your  classroom « 

One  teacher  used  Cued  Speech  m  teaching  language. 

13  teachers  used  Cued  Speech  in  teaching  language  and 

speech.  Three  used  Cues  for  correctional  purposes  only. 

(5ne  teacher  did  not  use  Cued  Speech  at  all.  Anothei 

teacher  used  Cued  SiJeech  only  for  commands. 

The  following  are  examples  of  how  teachers  used  Cued  Speech  m 

'^(i'nftfacrr  aied  everything  she  said  the  class.  She  began  in 
September  by  teaching  cues  analytically.  She  tauj^ht  one  posit  on 
and  configuration  at  a  time.  Tlie  cla^  ptacticed  c!»«'"g,  ""d,  X.  ."f 
everyone's  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  She  introduced  the  cue 
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l)Osition  of  ouch  vowi-l  ami  tlie  souiul  it  dosifriuiti'il.  Tlio  class  prac- 
ticed witli  tlie  i  t/a  cai-ils  both  ciii'infr  soumls  and  ivadiii},'  the  cues. 
Examples  of  tlie  cards  are  illustrated  below : 
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Dipthonps  wei-e  taufxht  the  siiine  way.  The  class  practiced  the 
vowel  niul  dipthoiifx  positions  uutil  they  wei*e  perfected.  The  i^hiss 
bepaii  with  the  roiisoiumts  iii,  f,  t,  and  leanied  each  confi<ruratioii 
ill  approximately  one  weeiv.  Each  time  they  worked  on  a  consonant 
conh{>:uration  they  practiced  it  with  all  the  vowel  positions.  As  the 
class  learned  luoi^e  oonfi«|uratioiis,  they  combined  them  with  vowel 
positions  and  bejjan  practicing  familiar  words.  The  teacher  made  up 
2  sets  of  practice  cards  each  time  the  class  worked  on  a  consonant 
configuration:  (1)  syllahles— the  consonants,  vowels  and  dipthongs 
in  all  possible  combinations;  (2)  words  containing  the  consonants 
thej;  knew  and  the  ones  on  which  they  wei-e  pi*esently  working.  The 
pupils  played  cueing  games  and  made  books  that  they  took  home 
when  completed.  Thei-e  was  one  pictui-o  per  page  of  the  vowel 
position  or  consomuit  configuration  and  pupils  filled  in  which  sounds 
the  position  or  conjigumtiou  designated. 

The  class  practiced  cueing  and  reading  new  vocabulary  all  the 
time.  A  chart  of  all  vowel  positions  and  consonant  configurations 
was  kept  in  front  of  the  class  and  the  pupils  referml  to  it  when  they 
were  unsure  of  themselves.  The  reference  chart  is  illustrated  below: 


77-903  O  .  72  .  3S 
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4^^^^^'^^^^^^^^  "Cued  Lan. 

sition  work  niul  in  nfl.i,:  \Z     *     ®  '»  story  tellinir  nrenn 

profoundly  dScS;ildt\  S^^^^^  state^  aJ%SZa 

ch.ld.-en."  Common  idio.ns  and  S  ^^'•"U'«''d-of-henrinff 

became  ..lore  ..nti..iil  for  fh«         ^  "'""^  ^^'^^^  difficult  to  exolnin 

She  fo«..d  that  Cued  Speech  hefehll?  ^^'"^^^  ^3  4" 

words  Chikh^n,  ape  6^8^^^^^^^^^^^  in 

thj^t  "toast  is  like  ,Lst.\  Cra^  l^e  ^ tsS^'^ 

tea'^l;  cStM^^^  t'o 
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shT';;:::i':j;'K  ..-k-. 

'•'S^^a^'^^^^   ^ 

oxperiences  ''-V  '  ^•^•'^••c.,„n 

f-r  n,.r  m«„i„s,  i.s  „s..  i„  „„.  ,.roR™;;;''^\\;;:\/;;;f'';:{;{f;', ' 

^T?nSf  SS^  Jl^RCEPTION  IN  THE  DEAF:  IMPLICA 
THE  ACQUISITION  AND  CON'Zl  OF 

Univci-sitv'  A.ul.oI,.j.rv  a.ul  S,.ml,  S.i.n.vs.  l>„r,h„. 

«»d  to  develop     E  onai  snJ^H        'i'''  '''",'>'' 

tions  "lost  .o,Jl„cCSleX^^^  l^"^"'"^  ''"'"'i^ 

•>o  «Mde,^t«c  d.  Si 'm     m  eA?r  •  "  '"""l''''^'        «fal.ilized  nu.s 

othoi-s^tn,^^^^  •^•'.fvc  ease  wl.ile 

c«u  be  clevelop'^  u  'S^d  onlv'S-hl'Tl'"^^^^  "r"''  >"-<^'»<'"t, 
i»fon„atio„  „l,o„t  ll  i  Siss  Sthe  Siv^^^^^^  "JM"?!"''"*^^ 

such  .„for„.„tio„  is  s;.pHed"t"o^V;e^x;?^••i^;\f/£^^^^^^^^^^ 
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se„i„;:;^";,,:::r;;;;r:i      /ite.-at«rc  that  doai^  win.  ,i.c 

fioiM  '!  (.  i,Pr 1, "  will,  ii.foin.ntioi.  received 

n.v  ...,(  allVcle,!  I.v  t  "Xvmrof  t ,  tj.e  aidculatoiy  apparatus 
a>ticula((..fi.  Scott  V.  1  Ui     .r/io'^^      feedl.ack  from  (I.e  primary 

si)eecl,  MU.V  l,e  X  difl^^^^^^^^^^  "'  ""l""'")?!  stuhilixincr 

I'loduotion  of    i  rhh  .1  "^""l'0'-""'cc  in  controIIin;r  ti.e 

J  lopit' dS  S'i'irA,;"       °--"sor3-  mechanis.n  in  the  vo„„« 
since  tL7u.lorvyii  LU  i^^^^^ 

and  stahilization  of  lanVn  n.Ji/Xo  .^  acquisition 
of  tl.o  deaf  cl.i  d  to  snbSVn^r  T>'c  ability 

functions   nay  wdl     ete  •  ilTu  ^ 
speech  (and  so^phi;?!;attlh;^;:.J;:biS^  "^'^""•^ 
youu..^?elI^u■hX  of  tbc  orosenson-  capabilities  of 

School  fortl  e  r)eaf  all  of  2nm  '^'r' 

i^ear  all  of  whom,  accoixhng  to  school  records,  had  a 
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Szs  t;;;i;J:::;r  z  '^.e.^--  si... 

I..jrl.  school  s.„,Ieu..s  v.„s  use,l  for  io.^K^^^ 

KxPHKlilKXT  I.  TWC-I^IXT  D.SC«.M..V.vrK,v 

of  sensory  aiscrin.i  nui  I  „  /'"S  ',?','v*''''"'i  p.-o.ojype 
onil  i-pfrionasa  niennsM.f /issessin  S  "'eosuremenJ.s  in  Jhe 

fx)lle(I  calibration  of  t  o  a pnliS  £ oo„- 
POMUS.  The  ,Iis.ance  ^i  vci  's  Sul^s  notn.^l'"  r  ^'^VV'^'^^ 
.'"creuuMUs,  wi(h  a  mnfre  of  no  "••j/'stnble  in  0.5  nnn 

's  adjusted  by  set  <«mvs  \S,  ^  "  I^'orcp 

cahbnucdI.yanucro„,etcrKt^^^^^^^^  an.l  fcve  a.v 


fx)lh.d  calibration  of  t  o  a pnliS  £ oo„ 

points.  The  distance  ^i  «x4n  s  midnrnn"  "  'V? 
.'"crements,  with  a  .rmf,re  ^rpo     ^E'" "<lj;.stnble  in  0..-,  nn., 

IS  adjusted  by  set  <«mvs  \S,  ^  "  I^'orct 

=ahbnj(edI,yauucron,eter^a.TsU&  f"'-^*" 
Knch  subiect  was  hii         i  i ^  P**^"''®fc'»'»Re- 

4haipvithi;i"|;;;iVos  -»|f°;'.«l>b-  in  a  dental 

Subjects  wei-e  instructed,  verb-UlJ  "^S"  "";r>e. 

raisiUfT  the  appropriate    umber  of  H  ^  '""^'^'aHy,  to  indicate,  by 

two  stiu,ulusS,oi,  ts  Ti  e  Sulf  if felt  one  or 

mentsof0.5n,monthe  L.rie?i  /  "'"-e- 


;ip.ThepTob;;7ipw„seri^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

two  seconds.  Increasing  and  cSe  '  in^  i  '"i'"  f^'' «PP»o.xi.nately 
used  three  times.  A  subicct^  tw^'"^^^^  were  each 

converting  the  n.edian  Sre^  J  Zh  <lctennined  by 

values  used  to  represent   he        S  .  l^''        "  ^core;  the 

respouses  to  Hut^e  Sof  i^^^ere  S  "L^^^^^^^^^  '^P'«««»t 

The  mean  (liscrimination  siJJS  T^^^^^ 
normal-hearing  groups  werT^nf  •    -^'^  subjects  m  the  deaf  and 
two-point  Vuu^nMS  and  tl  ^st  SrcHi'^  ^"'''J''-  ^''^  '"can 
tip  and  lower  lip  are  slimvn  f«      1 1   t  «'«V"*^'°"s  ^or  the  ton<nie 
differences  lin.e  s^^conStent  Jtft  >»''?»it»cle  of  flSe 

Ewauowski  (1»65)  a,«l  Add  ^19681  ^^°'^^\ 
deaf  have  nornud  tact  le  aS  fn  tl'e  "1?"^  '^^'^  the 

there  is  no  itasou  to  believe  th2  the  deaf  SviT«^ ^"  "V'^''  ""^^Is 
«ial  sensory  or  ccntrnl  f,^>..^.  •   •  deficits  m  tlie  perinh- 

mfomatiou  is  processed  atl^Uher  centSS^ 
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TABLE  I. -SUMMARY  TABLE  OF  MEANS  ANO  STANDARD  DEVIATIONS  OF  2'POlNT  LIMEN  VALUES  (IN  MM. 
FOR  TONGUE  TIP  ANO  LOWER  LIP  FOR  NORMAL  HEARING  ANO  OEAF  SUBJECTS 

Normal  Oeaf 

.    .  Standard  Standard 

Location  Mean       deviation  Mean        deviation  i* 

Toguetip....       1.15  1.09  1.57  |.7«  0.82 

^Mf^iV   2.13  1.60  2.67  1.70  0.96 

•p(O.OI)«2.57. 

KXPKHIMKNT  II:  OUAL  FoitM  DlSTIUMINATlON 

Oral  crttejrori/.tilioii  iibilily  Ims  been  shown  by  Kiiij^el  (1008), 
Riiifrel  cf  al.y  (1070),  and  Kdwanls  (1070),  to  be 'related  to  speech, 
and  possibly  laiijrnsijre,  facility.  To  extunine  the  oral  cite<rori/.ation 
behavior^of  the  deaf  a  proi-ednre  developed  by  Ringel  and  his  associ- 
ates (1070)  was  used.  This  procedure,  a  niodificiition  of  the  two- 
alternatiw,  forced-choice  paradigiin  iijquires  the  subject  to  orally 
exploit  two  serially  pivsented  plastic  forms  and  determine  if  they 
are  the  saipe  or  ditferent. 

The  stimulus  enstnuble  consisted  of  0  forms  belon<rin<r  to  ,3  <reo- 
uietric  cate<r<)ries— trianjrle,  square  and  panillelo*rraui— with  each 
cate<rory  beinjr  represented  by  a  si/.es.  The  index  of  sixe  was  arbi- 
trarily taken  to  be  area.  The  forms  shown  in  Fimire  1  were  made  of 


0.20 


0.25 


0.30  IN. 


□  □ 


1.0" 

ZZ7  ^  ZZ7 

FiouRR  1.  FortM  utcd  for  the  oral  discrimination  tasks.  The  material  is  a 
elear,  heal-resista/it,  inert  plastie.  The  major  dimensions  of  eueh  item  ean 
he  exttmated  from  the  seale  in  the  fgare;  all  thiehnesses  are  approximately 
Mo  inch. 
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a  clear,  hcut-ivsistuiil  iiiort  plastic,  approxiiuati'Iv  l/l(!-iiich  tliick. 
had  fonn  was  i)aiiv,l  with  eviTv  oti.er  form  aiid'itself  to  piovidi-  a 
total  of  4i)  (•()iui)ai;isons,  of  which  !)  were  the  same  (identical  form 
pivseiUiHl  c()iiseciitivi.Iy)  and  :u;  were  difVcrent  ( forms  in  each  pair 
diireriii;r  in  sliane  and/or  aiva).  Kesponse  I)ias  in  favor  of  ,l!ffc,r,if 
was  minimized  I,y  a  lowinj;  Hu>  identical,  that  is  .s„mc  i.airs  to  api,ear 
an  additional  time.  Prior  to  analysis,  these  sham  items  were  miioved. 

Ihe  test  i)rocednre  called  for  a  form  to  be  presented  for  explora- 
tion  III  the  inoiith,  removed,  and  a  second  form  i)resentcd  in  its 
l)lace.  Ihe  tune  interval  hetwetii  tlie  removal  of  form  1  and  tlie 
I)rreentation  of  form  2-tIie  intei-stinniliis  intei-val-was  appi.Ki- 
mately  :,  seconds.  Ihe  order  of  piv.sei.tat ion  of  ,,airs  was  randomized 
for  each  siil)|ect  aiK  the  order  of  i)ivsontation  of  a  fiiveii  i)air  was 
e.slal)Iished  apriori  by  cliance.  Tlie  subjects  were  verhallv  and/or 
manually  instructed  that  they  were  to  (leleriuino  if  the  two  forms 
were  s,„,u'  m-  ,hff,',-cut.  l{esi)ouses  wore  made  either  mauuallv  or 
orally.  Aiter  instruction,  the  subjects  were  blindfolded  and  tested 
niloriually  to  bo  sure  thoy  undoi-stood  tho  task. 

"m  NL^^fln^°r?^r*D«^,^^  0,:°'"'''"''"'°'*  ^"O*"  *S  ERROR  PERCENTAGE  AVERAGED  OVER 

JSss^m  P  2,  Br*«rio.cc°"'^^  SEPARATELY.  THE  CATEGORY  CALLED  DIFFERENT  HAS  BEEN  OIVIDED  INTO  ALL 
POSSIBLE  SUBCATEGORIES  IN  WHICH  THE  PARAMETERS  BEING  VARIED  CAN  BE  ISOLATEO 

Error  rite  (percent) 

  Normal  Deil 

Identical... 

DiKerent  i!!   20  17 

Area  varied. . .    '  2? 

Shape  varied..    23  44 

Both  varied..    '  19 

  '  " 

The  results  of  the  form  discrimination  tostiufr  are  summarized  in 
inblo  Jl.  For  simplicity  in  discussion,  these  results  are  shown  's 
ormr  porcontapos  averapod  over  tho  henrinp  and  doaf  frroui)s  sepu- 
ratoly  tor  a  variety  of  comparisons  under  test.  The  over-all  ori-or 
i-atos  tor  the  two  frrouj)s  of  .subjects  wore  21  percent  for  the  deaf 
frroiip  and  11  percent  for  tho  iiormnl-bearinp  jnoup.  In  tho  table, 
however,  tho  errors  have  boon  arranged  by  various  catoporios  to 
doinonstrnto  that  the  two  {rroups  of  subjects  are  actually  dilfoi-enti- 
atoo  on  the  basis  of  thoir  ovahmtion  of  d!ffcrcnt  paii^.  In  other 
words  .see  the  fust  line  of  Table  II),  when  identical  paii-s  weitJ 
pnii-s  at  a  nipher  rate  than  tho  hearing  subjects,  while  tho  deaf 
siibjects  made  those  errors  at  approximately  the  same  rale  as  tho 
normal  subjects;  (2)  the  talkers  with  functional  articidatory  pmb- 
onis  iiiade  erroi-s  on  different  pairs  at  a  rate  similar  to  that  of  the 
hoariiig  group,  while  the  deaf  subjects  displayed  more  errors  of  this 
type. 

ExrERIMENT  III :  aiANU.tL  FoiOI  DISCRIMINATION' 

Form  discriiniiialioii  by  moans  of  taction  also  can  be  ovahiatod  in 
the  hand.  Edwards  (1970)  has  shown  that  the  ability  to  discrilninntJ 
forms  manually  is  not  different  in  populations  of  normal  talkei-s 
and  speech  defectives.  On  the  other  ha.u\,  since  deaf  ediicntoi-s  «,n  !v 
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.est  of  fpnn  d\^nJS>."l^Lf^'^,S  T^tf " 
dehcieucios  iit  n>si)Oiisa  a((rib.itnl,u  L  n       »  '       , *°  account  for 
the  oral  oxporiu.inis   -Vc  S^^^^        ^^'^  categoricnl  labels  used  in 
task  was  aclminis.e.S  io  the  suS  ecfs  Z'""'  !°'^''  ^'iscrimination 
form  task  discussed  .d)ove       ^''^J^^^         participated  in  the  oral 

noM^e^rSeremlrX'^^  '""J^""^  discrimination  task  were 
percent^nnd  1 1   eJ?ii  t  ±^        ""^       ^'^^i^^^^  l^ein^r  13 

Table  IV,  shows  M.a  thrnaSiin.;  nf  "'ors,  in 

was  the  same  for  e  (wo^"  .L!m,  o  k-""*"^  x"  '^^  materials 
subjects  performed   s  well  as  rb^L!.'^^"'^''  the  deaf 

sub  ec(.s  erml  in  callhic  t  em  V/^..^  '  P'"^*»t«l,  both  groups  of 
the  time.  ^         "^'^^''^'^i  approxiinately  20  percent  of 

suSec/i"cat7,a^^^^^^^^^  ^'-f  group  of 

the  iiorinal-heariiiff  ffio  m  ^1.1  r  ^  ^                  often  as  did 

error  rates  l^ilo"^iS^^^  Taj^Ie  II  also  sho^S 

allowed  to  varv.  The  SaliTd  ffl.  .''"^                hoth  „re 

RolmaiTTfe)'"  .ionsSs  collected  by 

talkei-s  with  fuiict  3  defits'of  axiTcTC  n  "".^  "  S'-^-P  °f 

forms.  In  that  study  the  mln  ?' '  "^'"^      same  set  of 

uiade  erroi-s  on  17  pJicent  of         f  defective  subjects 

made  errors  11  perJei  t  of  the  th.^^  ^  '        '  ^H''  ^ub  ects 

tho  Rossinan  reslif/s  ^' shown  i  T.\4  TlT V'"'"''"'  ^^'oakdowl  of 
present  e.xiierimenlal  liiuliZ.  the  er,  n^  «f  ^i'  '^  "l"  the 

have  been  pooled  for  cSfei  !e  The  nnttr!"  ^''""""""^  ^?rouns 
experimental  groiip.s  from   he  Kvn  Lf  P'Jttermug  of  erroi-s  in  tfie 

respects:  (1)  the  talkei.  ^  tl  fu.  c  io„ant?Ld^^^^^  .V™  '"'^i"'" 
errpi-s  on  identical  i)aii^  at  a  iSn         "  problems  made 

while  the  deaf  subjic  s  mIdM l  ese  eVr^^^^^^  •  '  """V^ 

rate  as  the  »ori„al  subjecis^Tnie  tn  L^.^^  ^^'"^  same 

hitory  problems  auule  JiiS.  oT^  itS^hau '!'"-^'^"- 
Theso  rcsu  t.s,  ol  coui-se  ,ln  1  .  -x  VI  '  .f  hearing  subjects, 
factoi-s  contributed  siScJnth  tn  M^"'^  that'cognitive 
on  tasks  of  oral  folVrdSSSio"  Perforinauce  of  the  deaf 


Error  rate  (percent) 


Normal 
(n»38) 


fdentical  

Different  *;  ' 

Area  varied 
Shape  varied. 
Both  varied.. 


Deaf 
(n«18) 


Articulatory 
(n-20) 


22 
8 

24 
4 

2 


17 
22 
44 
19 
12 


45 
9 

27 
9 
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>.on„:,I.|,,„,i„jj  von„.;    „  '  SJ''*-  "  of  clcnf 

"'enii  (l.at  (lie  ihnf  hny"r„^^^^^^^^  '''^''''s  «iM-e  inliM- pivlcl  to 

o  M.is  nor...nl  anm^,  .  7^^^^^^^^  '"/'"•I '  In  s  .i',!: 

•'o,„,nI-I,i.i„.i„^r  s.,l,i(.,.(s  Tl.is  IS  ''"'"^^  of  (1,0 

M,  a,tic„ln(,„y  :.Wlinii-l,,vri^:^  f'"-"!  cHscMiu.ir.n.i,,,, 

"f  |.e,-so„s  win,  spm-l,  .lisul.i        i?  i<<  ♦  m        ^ f«'|...h,(io„s 

l'.V|.otl,eses  he  Jv^Jl  Zn^  "'i'  n,,,seefr.. 

•sl.o„l,l  1^  s„„^r|„.'s„c.l,  con  Z^^^^^^^  '"1""  c'l.nn„i.|.s 

of  p,-ostl,etic  .Jevices  (GroSin  m     meas„,-es  „,a.v  lake  (1,0  f,„„, 

Cl,ase,  19(57)  aM<I/o,- t,- ,i,,i„?s  Si,  "»^' 
«l".sc,-„„„,at,o„  tasks  (Ri,,.rerfT7  107m  "'  f"''"' 

oro.se,..so,y  disc-  na  io,,  7,1,  liTief.mrl  l^i.'  V' ,°"  ."'^  '"""N 

tliiit  a  ,„o,-e  fr  o  ,aI  ni,i„-o-ipli  si.p1  ..1   /   ■  S.'^^  '"'^'p  s"frm(('<I 


spry  cl,nracteristic.s  of  a  c£  Tl.in  ^^'"^^""•"Wc  tl,at.  tl,c  orosc,,- 
cI.a,,cesfordeveIopi,,fri,,telSlcs,^^^^^         stro„;rIy  {..fl,,,,,,,, 

'Z;«rr„?il^°^^^^^^^^^  «  ERROR  PERCENTAGES  AVERAGED  OVER  THE 


rale  (percent) 


— '  ■■  Normal  0,3* 

WenOcal. . .   " ' 

OifferenL.,   

Area  varied.Vr   *6  10 

Shape  varied.   '*"'  -     i2  a 

Both  varied... —  —  ,7.    <5 
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THE  RECEPTION  OF  VERBAL  INFORMATION  BY  DEAF 
STUDENTS  THROUGH  A  TELEVISION  MEDIUM— A  COM- 
PARISON  OF  SPEECHREADING,  MANUAL  COMMUNI- 
CATION, AND  READING 

Rol)ert  R.  Gates,  Ph.  D.,  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf 

How  should  verbal  information  be  presented  to  older  deaf  stu- 
dents in  order  to  assure  a  maximum  degree  of  reception  of  that 
information?  This  question,  because  of  its  i-elationship  to  student 
success  within  a  post-secondary,  hearing  environment,  is  a  high  pri- 
ority area  of  research  interest  at  NTID.  I  I'ecently  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  dii-ect  a  research  project  aimed  at  the  question  of  the  degree 
of  receptive  functioning  of  deaf  young  adidts  when  presented  with 
verbal  information  through  several  different  communicative  modes 
and  combinations  of  these  modes. 

To<lay,  it  is  my  purpose  to:  (1)  describe  this  investigation,  (2) 
share  the  i-esults  of  the  investigation  with  you,  and  (3)  discuss  the 
possible  extension  of  these  findings  into  the  learning  envii-onmerit. 
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Part  I :  The  Investioatiox 
through  the  iniditory  and  visual  channels. 

TABLE  |,-PROCEOURES  FOR  TRANSMITTING  INFORMATION 


Transmission/Channel 


Auditory 


Visual 


 .   Print 

Verbal  in»fFr"*"i* K(WrhVuVs*^^^^^^        *nonVp*e«h  Vounds  Pidures. 

Nonverbal  imormaiion   "    ^   — .  

i„te,Uto 'throjgl,  fte  .nedhan  of  .e^,s,o„  l  or 

onvironnieiit  deaf  sludeiits  IS  S 1,  l,e«rii^^^^  pMK  oflM, 

used  enecmeij  (Wpnied  for  (leaf  stiulents  alone  (i.e.,  Vesti- 

the  following  television  fonnats : 

(1)  A  speaker  only  on  a  normal  screen. 

I  "cl^aX^gf  S  the  bot- 
^  '         ^  the  middle  of  the  screen  and  then  disappearmg. 
(4)  rspeake?  and  a  manual  langxtage  translator  .n  a  spl.t- 

screen  format.  .  *„_mnt 

(>i\  A  sneaker  and  captions  in  a  split-screen  format.  • 
fej  A  Enal  langua^  translator  and  captions  .n  a  spht-screen 

(Y)  Speaker,  a  mannal  langimge  translator,  and  captions  in 
content  controlled.  The  rate  of  P*^^?^^^^"^"  minute. 

reading  difficulty. 


FIGURE  1 


TELEVISION  SCREEN  DISPLAYS  USED  IN 
THE  SEVEN  TREATMENT  VIDEOTAPES 


TREATMENT  TAPE  S-C 


Horizontal  "split" 
TREATMENT  TAPE  S-T-C 


M.L.T. 

Speaker 

Captions 

L  A 

Three-way  "split" 
TREATMENT  TAPE  T 


Normal  Screen 
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TREATMENT  TAPE  S-T 


Vertical  "split" 
TREATMENT  TAPE  C 


Horizontal  "split" 
TREATMENT  TAPE  T-C 


Normal  Screen  Horizontal  "split" 

TREATMENT  TAPE  S 
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The  OAi)cmupii(al  i)o,)uI:Uion  consisted  of  140  students  wlio  wei-e 
>ffm/o»,/v  so  ec  (Hi  from  tliose  sludciils  eiileiin^r  at  (lie 

National  lecluucnl  InslKnte  for  (lie  Deaf  wlio  iiPet  five  criteiia: 

(1)  Sevpii>  heaiiiifr  impairnient  (oi)eni(ioiially  defined  as  a 
leaim-  level  of  80dB  or  ;r,e,,ter  (ISO  s(imdards)  in  (Iii, 
^00011x7"'  iivei-age  for  (lie  speecli  raiifre:  500- 

(2)  Seveiidi  ;r,.,Kie  or  better  readiii;?  level  (as  estimiUed  from 
scores  on  tlie  Cooperative  Readiii;?  Test). 

(3)  Average  or  better  iiKellifreiice  (as  nieasui-ed  by  (lie  ner- 
forniaiice  scale  of  (lie  Wechsler  Adult  Intellipence  Scale). 

(4)  ^onual  vision  (or  vision  corrected  (o  normal  s(aiidni-ds). 
'  Ti     1  m"  '■^'.""'•K"'>'e  ceiid-al  nervous  sys(em  disoi-ders. 

llift  140  .siihjec(s,  who  wei-e  randomly  selected,  disnlnved  •!«!  n 
ffrouj),  the  following  characteristics:  '  "'^P'"^"'' 

(1)  The.y  wei-e  i)iofouiidly  deaf  as  indicated  by  a  mean,  be(ter- 
ear,  heariiip  loss  of  over  06  dB. 

(2)  Their  mean  reading  achievement,  level  was  better  than  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  9th  <rrade  hearing  students 
upon  wlioiii  (he  (Cooperative  Reading  Test,  was  standard- 

(3)  They  were  above  nverajre  in  inlelli^rence. 

(4)  They  were  ftppioxiinutely  21  yeare  of  age. 

  TABLE  2.-SUMMARy  OF  GROUP  CHARACTERISTICS 


Characlerislic  Mean  i 


Standard  deviation 


Hearing  level  >   96.17  dB  lAinrfR 

Intelligence*  nu  -I  S.O.«IU  |«rcentile. 

 2o.9years.*:::::::::;:::;::;  2  years. 


I  N-I40. 


$lind«d$."'*'"      "Sect's  puretone  test  average  for  the  better  ear  across  the  speech  range.  500-2.000  Hz  ISO 

.r»v«K^^^^ 

Based  upon  scores  on  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  Performance  Section. 

prou^VofVos^fc^^^^^  ""'^""'^  "'''^'^^  ^••-^-^"t 
Each  of  the  .seven  proups  then  viewed  one  of  the  .seven  video- 
taped treatments,  the  treatment  being  different  for  each  of  the 
seven  groups.  Upon  completion  of  the  presentation  to  each  gidup, 
39  four-alteriiat.vc  iiinltfple  choice  iteis  were  admiiii.sterecf  as  a 
•wll-"^  If  "nmcdiatc  i-ecall  of  verbal  information  pre.sen(ed  (oi^  of 
leai  ning  ,  if  you  will  accept  an  operational  definition  of  that  term) 
Ihe  test  ^ya.s  designed  to  measure  retention  of  factual  information 
contained  in  the  .story,  or  lein  iiiiig  at  the  initial  level,  i.e.,  kiiowledjre 
of  .specific  fnctsasdefined  by  Bloom,  et.  al.  (1956).  ^ 

Part  II:  The  Results 

The  various  treatment  groups'  responses  (see  Table  3)  on  the 
cnterionm.stnmient  were  as  follows:  ' 
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The  •M'oun  which  viewed  captions  only  had  a  mean  score  of  2G.0. 
The  •n'^ui)  whidi  was  presented  with  all  three  wad e.s  (speaker, 
tZ.\Zlun\  captions) 'had  a  mean  sc^ore  of  25.7.  Tlie  ^ronp  which 
viewed  a  \reaJcer  and  captions  was  exactly  the  same  ^vl<h  a  luean 
score  of  25  7  Tlie  irronp  with  a  translator  and  eaptwns  had  a  mean 
score  of  24  0.  Tlic  ^n^oup  with  a  traMor  only  had  a  mean  score  of 
15  0  Tlie  irronp  wliich  viewed  a  speal^er  and  a  tran-slator  had  a  mean 
score  of  rB.7.  The  ffroup  which  speechrcad  a  speaker  only  liad  a 
mean  scoi*e  of  13.5. 

TABLE  3 -RELATIVE  PERFORMANCE  OF  SEVEN  GROUPS  ON  TEST  OF  IMMEDIATE  RECALL  OF  VERBAL 

INFORMATION  PRESENTED 


Trealment  Groups 


standard  Range  of 

Mezn  score*  deviation  scores 


26.05  7.704  ll-JS 

C   25  65  10.046  12-38 

S-T-C   illl  7  357  i;-37 

S-C   23  95  6.874  13-36 

T-C   ,5;  05  3.866  4-22 

T   3  50  3-735  5-20 

  3  70  2.431  9-20 


iN«20lor«aci»8roup.  .    »  ,  ,A/fticv 

I A  chance  score  would  be  approximately  10  (9.75). 
9  0-39 »  possible  range  of  scores. 

Note  that  the  scores  obtained  by  the  three  lower-scoring  groups 
were  not  a  gi'eat  deal  above  chance.  Interesting  too,  is  tliat  tlie 
hi<rhest  scores  obtained  by  the  three  lowei-scorinp  groups  were  not 
as  high  as  the  mean  scores  of  the  four  higher-scoring  groups. 

This  data  was  snhiected  to  an  analysis  of  variance  test  and  the 
yield  of  this  test  indicated  significance  at  well  above  [he  001  level  of 
•probability  (in  fact,  it  was  higher  than  any  statistical  table  available 
to  us).  We  might  estimate  it  to  be  the  .000000001  level  or  perhaps  at 
even  a  more  ludicrous  level.  But  the  fact  is  evident  These  were  not 
"chance"  differences  which  occurred.  Of  this  we  can  be  quite  ceilam. 

TABLE  4  -SUMMARY  OF  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  AMONG  THE  SEVEN  GROUPS  ON  TEST  OF  IMMEDIATE 
RECALL  OF  VERBAL  INFORMATION  RECEIVED  


SM,c..l«a'iati.n  4ll",e»  dl    M.an«iii«.  F 


Ml?  R7  E  768.81  '20.49 

B«tw«MUeatmenti   J|JZ|'  37.52 

Within  Utatments   ""-^^  ITL 

T.t.1   "»  

•p<.l)0S(p.00S-3.09). 

A  further  analysis,  using  Duncan's  New  Multiple  Range  Test 
indicated  that  in  terms  of  performance  the  treatment  groups  settled 
into  two  classes:  three  inferior  groups  which  did  not  ditfer  signin- 
cantly  from  one  another  and  four  superior  groups  which  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  one  another.  The  common  difference  be- 
tween the  superior  groups  and  the  inferior  groups  was  the  incorpora- 
tion of  captions  into  the  presentations  of  all  superior  groups. 
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d»tc  st,i  „ '  S  r^^^^^^^  following  one  week  pro- 

ch,steri„.  of\;S^,  ^,  \      f^<^f         ^^^'••^s       !"  terms  of  ^reneral 
The  re'snlts  of    ?s  i.VSK  ^,   .?t"V"  «"I'«'-'0'-"'f«'-  ov  classes, 
thut  television  can  «),  v^rSl^^    /  ^  ^V'""  smnnuuized,  indicate 
ffiven  til  l   M  Q  ,       \^  mfovinntion  to  the  deaf  student 

n^d  Ti  e  fi  11  Jof  \his  sMu?''"''"*''^ "  «'?P'"*'  (captioS)' 
speech  or  n,?"  a^con^n  ,  /ica  K  cv.clence  that,  either 

ve.ving  verbal  infovn,atr't^"i;af\rdentI^"''"  " 
a  n^iamtlr  "  speaker  and/or 

increase  the  amouft  of  S  S  i„)n  "ot  significantly 

proseiitatioVnf  o  I  •       i     '»fo""«t>o»  a  deaf  student  receives  A 

mSSnroVe'SS^^ 

visual  clniiniel  overlSiir^  rl     f         I'"'"''        "'terestinp  that 

in  which  deaf  S,  dentf^l.f  ,resLT^^^^  'i^^'  •"^^""^''^ 

tion-niode  formats  The  nrese  S  L  -^5  combined  comniiiiiica- 

and/oranianua  la.i.MiaVSn£^^^^^  "  ^P"""^-"'- 

appear  to  iiiterferrwitK£  S^^^  toge/her  M  ith  captions  does  not 
viewersof  the  pV4oi  it  oi  s^  ^ ".formation  by  deaf 

ings  reported  Tvolf  iSf^^^  '  .  ri'v^^^^^^^^^^^^^      B  °* 
over  oadiiiff  can  occur  wlioii         J;      ^/"^"^'^  (li>bi)  that  sensory 

appears,  witlii^  °he  co  Jv  AtZ^'l  P'Tn"^'?^'?:'^  "'"^  »'"^^«-  1^ 
problems  nre    of  f1,r^.,c„    i  ^'"-^  f  "^'y-        similar  overloadin^r 

Part  III:  Discussion 

-A.  IJtrect  implications 

the  videotaped  nwi  ,ial'  infnSf?  '  ^''^  videotaped  speaker,  or 
ment  fihns  fo^Zf  st  ickms  an^^^^  educational  and  entertain-' 
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corpornled  tluj  ^^jrrnphic  approach"  within  its  conceptual  framework, 
but  its  recofrnition  h.injrs  dnnjreroiisly  close  to  nil  because  of  an  em- 
phasis on  defeiuse  of  manual  coimuuilication  as  an  integrated  part  of 
the  concept  of  total  communication. 

Stronjrer  emphasis  should  be  placed  u()on  itsadinj^  development, 
with  this  emphasis  bcfifiiinin^  very  early  m  the  deaf  child's  educa- 
tional experience  and  extending  throughout  his  academic  career. 
Basic  to  emphasis  at  an  earlier  age  on  reading  development  is  the 
need  for  an  investigation  of  the  preschool  deaf  child's  cai)acity  to 
receive  and  code  verbal  information  ])resented  in  graphic  form.  It  is 
suflicient  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet  cultivated  reading  and  the 
teaching  of  reading  to  the  point  that  *it  has  become  an  important  part 
of  the  communinitive.  rei)ertoii-e  of  the  deaf  student  generally. 

Another  implication  deals  with  the  application  of  technology  to 
education  of  the  deaf.  Is  current  technology  capable  of  offering 
teachoi^  of  the  deaf  .systems  which  would  permit  presentation  of 
verbal  information  graphically  in  real-time?  For  example,  does  com- 
puter technology  have  the  capability  of  tran.slating  speech  into  its 
graphic  counterpart  so  that  this  graphic  information  can  be  pre- 
sented simultaneously  with  the  oral  presentation?  The  rapid  ad- 
vances in  computer  technology  made  during  the  past  decade  make 
the  i)rospects  for  positive  nn.swei-s  to  this  question  optimistic.  The 
application  of  such  technological  innovations  within  education  of 
the  deaf  might  have  far-reaching  implications.  For  example,  we  are 
cl()8e  to  the  point  where  a  stenographic  nuichine  can  l>c  interfaced 
with  a  computer  which  will  convert  the  symbol  code  of  the  macliine 
into  "written''  lan/ruage  and  display  it  as  captions  on  a  televi.sion 
screen.  Such  a  transition  from  speech  to  written  language  could 
occur  with  a  time  delay  of  less  than  two  seconds.  The  implications 
of  .such  "real-time''  tran.sition  of  spontaneous  verbal  utterances  into 
their  graphic  equivalents  are  far-reaching  in  regard  to  education  of 
the  deaf. 

0,  Some  nddifional  questiom 

Does  the  luiture  of  the  .subject  imitter  (e.g.  history  vs.  science) 
influence  the  amount  of  verbal  information  a  deaf  student  receives 
through  a  particular  mode  of  communication? 

Does  the  level  of  complexity  (e.g.  concrete  vs.  abstract)  of  the 
information  influence  the  amount  of  verbal  infomation  a  deaf  .stu- 
dent receives  through  a  particular  mode  of  communication? 

Is  the  amount  of  verbal  infonnation  received  by  deaf  .students 
influenced  by  presenting  the  information  in  one  mode  (e.g.  manual 
communication)  and  measuring  its  reception  in  a  second  mode  (e.ff., 
gi-aphically)  ?  ^  ^' 

How  does  the  reading  ability  of  the  deaf  student  interact  with  the 
amount  of  verbal  infonnation  he  can  receive  through  captions? 

Does  tbe  amount  of  verbal  information  received  ny  deaf  students 
differ  when  the  information  is  i)i-esented  "live"  in  a  particular  com- 
munication mode  and  via  television  in  th(?  same  mode? 

Does  the  u.se  of  a  simultaneous  communicator  (one  individual 
.speaking  and  using  manual  communication  simultaneously)  re.sult 
in  greater  reception  of  verbal  information  by  deaf  students  than  a 
manual  communicator  and  a  speaker  on  a  "split"  televi.sion  screen? 
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Tlie  new  profriaiu  lias  also  beeii  explained  (lining  several  televi- 
sion a i)pea lances,  in  hvo  docuinentaiy  Hlms,  and  at  numerous  sneak- 
ing engagements.  Perhaps  it  is  in  order  at  this  time  for  the  Santa  Ana 
story  to  be  told  more  fully.  Not  only  the  Santa  Ana  story  but  the 
itssiilts  of  the  three  yeai-s  of  instructing  deaf  children  via  the  Total 
Approach  sjiice  an  ever  increasing  nuiulwr  of  people  are  request in.r 
tlie  same.  First  a  fcM-  words  about  the  education  of  the  deaf  prior  to 
lae  lotal  Approach. 

EdUC^ATION  PltlOK  TOTllK  ToTAI.  Al'l'ItOACII 

The  education  of  the  deaf  in  America  for  pre-school  and  elemen- 
tary cluldrcn  has  been  strictly  oral,  without  exception,  for  many 
yeai-s  C.ontrary  to  jHiblic  opinion  the  residential  and  state  schools 
have  been  as  oral  or  more  so  for  i)re-school  and  elementary  school 
children  than  the  day  schools.  Only  in  recent  times  have  a  few 
schools  experimented  with  fingerspelling  to  be  used  along  with 
speech  and  speechreadmg.  No  one  has  dared  to  teach  the  deaf  as  the 
great  majority  of  the  deaf  themselves  believed  it  should  be  done. 
I.e.  using  all  means  of  communication  and  especially  the  language  of 
signs  Voy  many  yeai-s  oral  education  has  been  the  means  of  instmc- 
tion  despite  the  well  known  facts  that : 

1.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  spoken  word  is  visible  on  the 
lips. 

2.  After  many  yea i-s  of  training  the  speech  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  deaf  cannot  be  undei-stood  outside  of  the  family  or  outside  of  the 
clnssroom. 

3.  Most  deaf  people  use  the  language  of  signs  in  latter  years  and 
especially  after  they  leave  school.       "  .)  " 

4Many  reseai-ch  studies  show  that  the  language  of  signs  does  not 
hurt  speech  and  sj)eechreading. 

5.  Only  five  percent  of  the  "graduates"  of  our  schools  achieve  a 
tenth  grade  education  or  better.  (Yet  nearly  all  research  shows  that 
the  deaf  have  normal  intelligence.) 

The  Santa  Axa  Prooram  for  the  Hkarincj  Impaired 

The  Santa  Ana  Program  for  the  Hearing  Impaii-ed  is  the  oldest 
program  of  its  kind  in  Orange  County.  It  serves  children  from  3 
through  12  years  of  age  from  15  school  districts,  mostly  in  southern 
Urange  County.  The  first  teachers  in  the  program  were  tiie  P^itzger- 
tUd  bisters,  one  of  whom  invented  the  Fitzgerald  Key  elsewhere. 
itxe  banta  Ana  Program  was  established  in  1048  as  an  oral  pro«ri-ain 
and  attempted  instniction  wholly  by  oral  means  until  1968  when 
itjhanped  to  The  Total  Approach.  The  Total  Approach  is  using 
everythuig  and  anything  that  will  help  the  children  here  and  now 
Among  the  many  factoi-s  which  make  up  The  Total  Approach  are 
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tlie  iMii-ciUs,  tlie  Iieariiipr  cliildreii,  tlie  comiiuKiity,  extra  ciin-iculni- 
activities,  tlie  (•iiriiciiliiin,  tlie  tenclier,  niid  Total  (^inimiiiicatioii. 
lotnl  tomimiiiinilioii  is  iisiii};  means  of  comimiiiicatioii  witli  tlie 
cliiltii-cii,  esi)ecially  at  tlie  earliest  possible  ajre.  Total  Coiiiiiumiea- 
tioii  as  used  III  tlie  Santa  Ana  Profrinin  consists  of  aiidilory  tininin<', 
speech,  speeclireadiiifr,  finprei-spelliiifr,  and  tlie  Iaiifr,ia{re  of  sifrns.  TIic 
sifrns  as  used  III  tlie  Santa  Ana  Profrmm  consist  of  coiiibiiialions  of 
old  siffiis,  h.lvlv  (Seeing  Essential  Kiifrlisli)  sifms,  and  new  sifrns 
made  up  by  llie,  Iicariiifr  impaired  staff  at  llie  scliool.  Tlie  new  si«'ns 
are  made  around  the  basic  old  sifrns  using  tlie  fii-st  letter  of  tlie  word. 
i;or  exainple,  all  signs  referring  (o  eat  or  food  would  he  made  at  the 
side  of  the  mouth  using  the  fii-st  letter  of  the  word.  Some  e.xamples 
of  these  woixls-would  be  eat,  food,  groceiy,  bi-eakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
suj)per,  etc.  Signs  are  made  at  the  side  of  the  mouth  in  order  to 
reinfoi-t-e  and  .supplement  .speechreadiug.  While  all  things  lused  in  the 
iotal  Ai)pi-oach  are  vital,  Total  Coimuunicalion  is  basic.  This  is  true 
l)ccause  the  deaf  child  iiuist  see  what  the  lieariiifr  child  lieai-s  if  he  is 
to  have  every  opportunity  to  realize  his  potentials  for  full  nvowth. 

How  It  Ai,l  Stahted  in  Santa  Ana 

During  the  summer  of  13G8,  the  Santa  Ana  Unified  School  District 
ostaoiished  a  new  position  as  ai-ea  supervisor  of  its  program  for  the 
hearinfr  impaired  This  position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Roy  K.  Ilolcoiiib. 
then  a  ineinlx.r  of  the  I^adei-ship  Tniininfr  Profrram  hi  the  Ami  of 
the  Deaf  at  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College  at.  Northridfre,  Cali- 
fornia. Air.  Holcomb,  himself  deaf,  was  a  .strong  advocate  of  all 
means  of  conimuiiicatioii  for  the  deaf.  Two  of  his  most  widely 
quoted  sayings  are  "Communicate  with  the  deaf  in  any  way  yon  can 
—stand  on  your  head,  if  necessary."  and  the  deaf  need  "KVerylliiiiir 
and  then  some."  The  last  slogan  was  adopted  as  his  class'  motto.  Mr. 
Holcomb  hit  upon  the  terminologies  "Total  Ai)proach"  and  "Total 
Lommiinicatioii"  from  a  siipennarket  slofjan  advertising  Total  Di.s- 
coimts  l he  plans  for  the  total  Approach  were  written  up  in  10G7 
while  Mi-;^ Holcomb  was  a  member  of  the  staff  at.  the  Indiana  School 
for  Hie  Deaf  m  Iiidinnajpolis.  The  plans  were  first  discussed  with 

■•  ^^"y  Jones  and  Dr.  Lfoyd  Johns,  faculty  membei-s  of  the  leader- 
ship I  raining  Program  in  the  Area  of  the  Deaf  in  19G8,  before  beiii.r 
put^mto  oiieration  at  the  start  of  the  1368-69  school  year  in  Santa 

The  first  year 

school  that^the  Total  Apnroach  would  l)e  the  new  method  of  instruc- 
tion for  all  cla&ses  and  children  in  the  Hearin^r  Impaired  Proiriiun 
1  wo  new  teachers,  both  of  whom  were  already  familiar  with  Total 

nfTc^^r  rV""'  »V«fV"^*''?^'»''  t«"chers  prior  to  the  opening 

of  school.  Classes  m  Total  Communication  were  immediately  set  up 

aige.  The  speech  of  all  of  the  children  was  put  on  tape  right  at  the 
beginning  The  children  were  given  various  achieveineiit  and  other 

irpatttt  ySs ^^^^"'^ -"^""-^ 
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From  the  l)e<j:innintr  visiloi-s  from  all  over  the  coimlry,  Canada, 
and  Kurope  have  come  (o  observe  the  pro^rmin.  These  visitors  have 
justahoul  (h)uhlo(I  each  year.  Durin^^  the  third  year,  1970-71,  it  was 
a  rai-e  day  when  (here  wei-e  no  visitoi-s.  Many  of  (he  visitors  had 
heard  of  (he  pro«rrani  hy  word  of  month  while  others  had  read  about 
It  in  various  puhlica(i()ns  or  se^ii  it  on  television.  Many  of  the  visitoi's 
wei-e  (juick  (o  poin(  (uit  (luit  (he  children  hei-e  seemed  to  be  so  much 
happier  (han  in  o(her  schools  (hat  they  had  visited.  Other  conunents 
made  hy  visi(ois,  who  were  educNUoi-s  and/or  a uthori(ies  on  the  edu- 
ca(  ion  of  the  deaf,  wei-e : 

1.  Thei'e  seeiued  (o  be  a  *rreat  deal  of  communication  amonjr  the 
chddren  (hemselves. 

2.  The  chihiren  si^emed  (o  vocalize  and  at(empt  to  talk  more. 

3.  Many  of  (he  children  were  reading  and  learning  beyond  even 
wha(  hearin*r  chihlmi  were  doing  at  the  same  a*j:e  level. 

4.  The  (eachei-s  wei-e  out  of  (his  world  and  especially  dedicated  (o 
their  jobs. 

5.  The  hearin*r  childi-en  integrated  very  well  with  the  deaf  chil- 
dren, especially  (hose  who  knew  Total  Communication. 

The  most  common  quesdons  asked  hy  visitoi's  were: 

1.  How  was  (he  Total  Approach  sold  to  (he  dis(ric(,  the  parents, 
and  to  (he  teachei's? 

Mr.  Howard  Harrison,  former  personnel  director  and  now  associate 
superintenden(  was  (he  iii'st  person  in  Santa  Ana  (o  hear  of  the  Total 
Approach.  Mr.  Harrison  had  worked  with  the  pro^jram  for  the  deaf 
previously.  He  saw  iucri(  in  (he  new  plan  and  offered  Mr.  Holcomb 
the  oppor(uni(y  (o  try  it  out  in  Santa  Ana.  However,  before  Mr. 
Ilolcomh  (ook  (he  job  he  (alked  with  the  parents  and  gave  them 
(be  opp()r(uni(y  (o  accept  or  reject  the  new  method.  The  paren(s 
wan(ed  it  and  (he  (eachers  went  along  wi(h  the  iMu-ents  and  the 
district. 

2.  Docs  the  language  of  signs  hurt  speech? 
Every  indication  is  (ha(  i(  helps. 

3.  I)o  the  pnrcn(s  of  (he  hearing  children  object  (o  their  children 
learning  the  language  of  signs? 

No,  (hey  (hink  it  is  wonderful.  There  has  not  l)een  one  complaint 
from  (ho  pareids  of  (he  hearing  children  in  thitjc  yeai's. 
Activities  over  the  last  three  years 

The  last  thi-ee  yeai-s  have  been  busy  yeai's  for  everyone  involved 
with  the  Total  Appi-oach.  These  yen i*s  have  also  been  most  exciting 
ones.  Below  we  have  listed  a  few  of  the  many  activities  that  have 
occurred. 

1.  A  panel  of  11  deaf  aduKs  oi>ened  the  fim  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Guild  for  (he  Deaf  during  the  1968-69  .school  year.  This  was  a 
milestoiie  for  the  deaf  l)eing  involved  in  the  educa(ion  of  the  deaf 
m  tJie  hanta  Ana  School  District. 

2.  In  1968,  (wo  (ele(ypes  were  installed  at  the  school.  One  was 


placed  in  a  class  for  deaf  children  and  the  other  in  a  class  for  hearing 
cliildren.  I  hen  for  (he  fii'st  (iine  the  deaf  and  the  hearinc^  could 
communicate  wi(h  each  other  via  "wires".  Much  of  the  hearinTr  world 
was  bi-onght  to  (he  deaf  world  via  the  teletypes. 
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bnllel,  art,  »ii,,,„KiJ  ™,,'V;  M   f  ,™'"r'';',''l''  ''"''>  '"W  "  illi  are 

['"-'""•°SKi's,2,i;Jrci;w;;';f  '<>.•  ti,.. 

Testing »  EvALtTAXioN 

fos  M.fl:  p,o^r,.«,„  ,v„s  f  in?%ZYr?  H,  obsem.tio,,  of  <he 

enci,  year.  At  H,e  be-i  i.jVr  1'*;^  ,c  ''r^'i-^J"^''"^  "•^'^  fo  be  tes  ed 
older  cl,ilcl,-e„  (lO-ig'S^i  L"  ^.    '""^^  to  tet  even  the 

Test  resflts of  tl.e  10 o  dS  fde^.l  ^'"^  Acl  ie  e  ne  t 
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OSS  of  the  childre..  wa  nfo^  J^^'Sf^P;;'? '  The  Eh  ^ 

the  children  was  niosdy  avemV  The  H  n  "'^«"'g<=''ce  mnge  o? 
deaf  na rents  ni.ri       . .1'  V >      cinid  who  snnmri   Pi.  ; 
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cluUlieu  who  slnrted  ont  with  (he  Total.  Approach  from  the  my 
boSip  ill  a.)  even  bolter.  Psycholcfjisls  state  (ha  some  eight y 
Sec  t  of  nil  IcnruiuLr  („ki'S  place  before  ii  child  is  eight  years  of  age. 
TnliTiL  t^^^  <l>e  Total  Approach  j..ves. very  young 

childrei/ev;ry  opportm.ily  (o  make  it,  during  their  prime  years  of 

'Tlist ^winter  testing  was  conducted  on  the  first  class. using  Total 
A,  i^aS;  fi^in  the  feginning.  The  children  were  in  their  t  urd  year 
of  school  having  started  when  thev  were  3  yeni'S  Tl  f,t  the 

fi  children  in  (Tie  class,  a  l  of  wlioiu  were  »  years  of  age  at  t  ie 
Wi    n  "of  this  school  vear.  The  children  were  tested  with  t^^te 
Sford^Vcllievell,el,t  T.ist:  Primary  Battery  £"l>"^ 
scored  by  the  Oflice  of  Demographic  Studies  at  Gallaudet  College. 
Kesults  follow : 


5.  ud.nl  ..S      "a!;!;     V.cbula,y         Sp..llnR      A,l.ha..ll.  Av.,... 

il     ii     il     iii  iii 

c.:;.:   •<       J       U       1:1       i.i  \\ 

IEE=      \i     ^  t:S  1:? 

•Child  waj  upiel.  Did  nol  allempl  to  lest  Ihlj  psn. 

It  is  noted  that  the  i)resent  performance  of  many  of  the  other 
pre-school  children  in  tl'.e  classroom  indicate  that  they  should  score 
us  well  or  better  than  the  first  class  above. 

There  arc  10  teachere  on  the  staff  in  the  program  for  the  Hearing 
Impai  cd  at  the  James  Madison  School  Xll  of  the  teachei^  were 
tm  ed  to  teach  via  the  oral  method.  Most  of  the  teachers  1  ave 
t  3  iu  oS  programs  around  the  country.  Seyei-al.  of  the  teachers 
hacfstrouLr  spcich  backgrounds  from  various  universities.  The  teach- 
ei"  made  the  statements  below  about  the  Total  Approach  as  com- 
pared to  the  oral  method  alone : 

1.  It  is  more  cfTeclive  for  teaching  the  abstract. 

2.  It  is  more  efTective  for  teaching  vocabulary  and  language. . 

3.  It  promotes  more  communication  between  adults  and  children 
in  greater  depth.  . 

4.  It  is  more  effective  for  teaching  new  concepts. 

6.  It  cats  down  on  repetition.       .    ,    ,       „  .  t» 

6  It  promotes  more  positive  attitude  from  the  parents.  It  gives 
them  something  tangible  to  work  with  where  they  can  see  good 
results  immediately.  „   ..      .     i  i  v  i.u„ 

7.  The  Total  Approach  is  also  more  effective  for  holding  the 
attention  and  the  interest  of  the  children.  ^  ,   

8.  It  appears  to  be  more  effective  lu  establishing  teacher-pupU 
rapport  and  developing  a  cohesive  class.  ,        ,       .   ,      ,     ,  „ 

9.  It  allows  for  a  broader  and  nioi-e  detailed  cnrricnhim  develop- 

""k)*.  It  is  more  effective  for  encouraging  feedback  and  participa- 
tion from  the  children. 
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11.  It  is  more  eftectivp  for  eiuoiirti}rin<r  iiitcractioii  iuul  fommimi- 
ciUioii  amoiijr  (he  clnldreu. . 

12.  It  periuits  (he  (leaf  child  (o  foHow  more  (rlasely  Hu'.  academic 
ourricuhim  of  Ins  Iieariiifr  peel's. 

.  13.  It,  tfives  more  sui)por(  to  (he  ciirren(  (hoor.y  of  proffres.sive 
iiu;  usioii  l).y  aHordiiiK  more  opi)or(imi(.y  for  in(e^rra(ion  of  (he  deaf 
cluld  witli  tlie  Iiearin^r  world. 

14.  It  Iielps  diildren  follow  events  siirroimdin«r  tlieiu  wi(h  imder- 
.s(nmlm^. 

15  It  decreases  a  comi)Ietel.v  teaclier-orieiited  a(  m().si)Iiere  and  Ie(s 
the  cliildren  "lead"  eadi  other. 

.  10.  The  e.s(al)lishmen(  of  communing  ion  and  nm(nal  imder.stand- 
|ng  reduces  behavioral  problems  due  (o  fnustration,  mi-simderetand- 
m^jjind  lack  of  imdei-standing. 

17.  All  cliildreii  are  driven  nn  education  and  are  no(  penalized  by 
lack  of  speedireading  abili(y  or  in(ellij;rible  speecli. 
Parenfn  of  tJie  deaf  children 

1  ^'"^  '"'•'^^         y'''"'^  of  Api)roacIi  no(  one  parent 

has  left  (lie  pro^r,niii  because  of  i(.  Durin.r  the  spriiiir  of  1970  parents 
were  .riven  the  option  of  sending  their  children  to  an  oral  pro.rram 
Questionnaires  w(.re  sent  (o  the  parents  of  all  4(i  children  "  tiren  in 
the  i)rogram.  One  Inmdral  percent  of  tlie  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned and  100  percent  of  the  parents  chose  the  Total  Approach 
over  the  oral  program.  ' ' 

Parents  of  the  hearing  children 

i,„.!y  P."'«»f.s  of  t!>e  Ijearing  diildreii  in  (he  pi-ogram  witli  (lie 
ZnIIL'"'r""'  V'  "  3"sU"-e"t  tliat  their  children  learn  tlie 
ft  „f  7.f'«"s  i''c  parents  have  always  given  (heir  i,erniis.sion 
£  t  f  ^'"  'l'"'"!  o  P''^.V'  ."i'cnd  .special  programs  and  affairs  for 
ft.^..     'ji'""'  ^1  n*"''"'^  *'^f  i»  ninneroiis  way.s. 

Soli  ?  ^''^  •V«'";s  of  tlie  Total  Approach  in  Santa  Ana 

t  ere  has  not  been  a  .single  complaint,  from  a  parent  of  hearing 
duldren  in  regard  to  the  deaf  children.  ^ 
n earing  children. 

If  visitors  sliould  sec  children  using  the  language  of  .signs  in  the 
f„S  m'^'""  Vr?i?'«"'  Hicy  should  not  make  hasty  judgements  ami 

iS,c  of  bin'-    "  i"',/'""^-  V''^  '""Jy  ^  hcnrilig  as  there  are 
S  i  11   ""V,'"^'  cliildren  who  can  sign  as  well  or  better  than  (he 

have  a  l^r  ^rff'''  ""S^''""'  ^^''y  ""'^  •^•"•^  "en 

X  ''"S«Vo^"l>'''"'y  "s  well  as  more  and  better  languafe.  In  any 
case,  at  P.T  A.  mee  nigs  Christmas,  Easter,  benefits,  and  other  times 
Hearing  diildren  join  with  the  deaf  diildre  ,  in  singing  soiS  Sil 
he  pledge  of  allegiance  as  well  as  other  activities.  gonfeS  hen  ? 
mg  children  have  invited  deaf  children  to  church,  outings  paSs 
and  o  her  .social  activities  and  have  made  them  feel'very  cSnCtnbS 
by  inleriHcting  for  th^m.  With  the  Total  Approach  (feaSss  is  no 
longer  a  thing  unknown.  One  little  hearing  g".?  who  ha? t!  move  "o 

JoMik/h  ?^  '1'^  '''^"  '^^  ''"^^        said  that  X  did 

noMikcJ^er  new  school  because  there  were  no  deaf  children  there. 

of'n'^ge.'"""  •■'      "  0'  "B'-  The  Rrent  mnjorlty  were  .,n.ler  n  yenrH  " 
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Many  of  (he  hearing  children  have  stated  that  when  I  hey  grew  up 
they  were  going  to  work  wil  h  the  deaf. 

Speech 

The  speech  of  all  deaf  children  has  been  put  on  tape  every  year 
since  Ihe  l)oginning  of  Ihe  Tolal  Approach.  During  Ihe  spring  of 
11)71  the  lapes  were  judged  by  two  objective  non-teacher  evahiators 
wlio  did  not  know  the  children  intimately.  These  judges  reported 
that  the  speech  of  all  children  e.xcept  two  showed  improvement. 
Speech  reading  (lipirading ) 

The  speechreading  skills  of  the  children  seem  to  have  improved 
even  more  than  the  speech.  TJie  children  now  have  so  much  more 
knowledge  with  which  to  iiiidei^taiid  speoclircadiiig.  At  least  this 
seems  to  he  the  case  in  the  classroom  where  the  children  can  now 
understand  many  things  even  when  the  language  of  signs  is  absent. 
Psychological 

During  the  fall  of  1070,  Barbara  Rossier,  a  Santa  Ana  Unified 
5r)cliool  District  psychologist,  after  talking  with  authorities  on  the 
ectncation  of  the  deaf  around  the  country  via  phone,  devised  an 
oral-total  test  by  which  to  evaluate  vhe  children.  Mi-s.  Rossier  retested 
the  children  again  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  At  this  time  she  is 
compiling  the  results  of  her  testing. 

Priixcipal 

Mr  Kenneth  Prnitt  was  the  principal  of  the  school  in  the  Santa 
Ana  J^istrict  which  serves  the  hearing  impaired  children  before  the 
change  to  the  Total  Approach  and  continues  in  that  capacity.  Below 
follows  a  report  from  him, 

Appronch  at  Mnd  son  School,  tlioro  lins  boon  n  ninrkod  chniiKo  for  Hio  hoth-r  in 
tho  bohnvlor  of  Hio  (U^f  child.  Before  the  Total  Appronch.  (lonf  cOiimron  wore 
cxtronioly  phvslcal  In  Hioir  bohnvlor  townni  otborIs^^lloy  wore  (lofZI^Vnm^ 
nhn)i?««^*i'i  Hoinotlnio.s  wns  connldorod  stmiiRo  by  luMirliiK 

n     an^;i  PT^^^^  Ti^is^Wi^a  Instructions  In  sl^n  IniiffnnKo 

nnd  nngcr8|»emnj,'.  thoy  woro  nble  to  conininiilcnto  cffoctlvoly  with  onch  other 
ninhi  un/nn"?*"f  l  '^*""  hohnylor  to  n  more  nocoptnhio  stniidnrd.  DIsclpllnnry 
problems  nM  but  disnppcnrod.  The  honrlnp  child  wns  niso  provided  with  a 
monns  of  conuminlcntlon  If  ho  desired  to  lenrn  the  slf^ii  IniiKiinKe.  which  ninny 
chose  to  do.  Alonjj  with  this,  cnnie  mnny  opportunities  to  Interprnte  denf 
students  into  the  regulnr  school  nnd  mnny  friendships  develoiwl  between  denf 
nleLlngfu"^  ^^^^  "^^^^  children  becnnie  more 

Problkms 

The  reader  will,  no  donbt,  wish  to  know  of  some  of  the  problems 
enconntered  m  changing  from  an  oral  program  to  Total  Approach. 
Below  are  listed  a  few  of  the  most  significant  problems  and  how  Ihev 
were  handled.  ^ 

1.  The  first  problem  was  to  convince  the  parents  that  many  of  the 
things  that  they,  had  heard  in  the  past  ww.  misleading.  Exposing 
the  parents  to  deaf  adults  as  well  as  to  existing  itssearch  in  the  field 
Helped  the  paiisnts  titsmendonsly  to  get  a  better  imderstanding  of 
deafness  as  such. 

2  A  second  problem  was  to  provide  the  pai-ents  with  opportunities 
to  learn  lolal  Connnnnication.  Classes  were  set  np  for  the  parents 
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}V'>.VS,  i.,..  ,Ic„f  wiilVl  ;    e?u•S'^  mTS 

•M  TolMl  Coiunuii.i  -,i  m  In    '             'h  '«''l>e<I.  Classes 

to  live  will,  „„e  am.ll     1            S^f^;^  nM.Ic-sJa.uI  an.I 

for  iiioi-e oil  this)  1  niioipal  s  ropoi-t 

to%t  nu!';,i.;:,±r  Sho;;i"havii?:ll?e''"-''r'''-^-  --^ 

""'Hi.  Tliis  nmhleni   1  i  s  i     .n  Mi^vrupi        classes  («„ 

school  we  iio,i,oi;v;;i:?it,e':;!L?^.;s^^^^^^^  '"'^ 


Coxci.usiox 


■.cHelUhruSS^^  «•"......,•  have  loii,. 

bciielidaL  i.e.  a  To&l  Vnnm^^^^^^  II?  "'ul  all  means  lluil  mijrh, 
of  tlic  'I'olal  Appm^^^^^^  «ln-ecr3.eai.s 

i'npi^ssive.  KveiV  S  tio  iis^th^^  '•osulls  very 

fl.e. years  "hcatrVi  li     e  011^^;;^'^^^^^^^  •'%«^veii  belter  in 

l>effiMllill^r^villl,l,eTolaI  Appmlieh^  ^•^'•-V 
THE  TOTAL  APPROACH 
Joliii  Prince,  Af.D.,  Pai^„t,  Santa  Ana  School  District 

ofYlroll/chkfhlr-t'Sl  '•"'"--""^^  P--..S 

moi-c  knowledfrnble  llim,  I     'Z?'  l'^  f"''''r'"  "  ^'"•""1>  nuich 

I'oth  of  „s  becans/bdr  aXsS^^^^^^ 

advantage  of  knowing  the  m«.  ^1  «Lo"m          "'^  d>'l)ioiis 

conid  cn?.sc  the  fcl  ns  at  s  ch    SJi  of'S  measles 
bcmff  o,,tin,islic  as       all  Upec  n^m^^^^^^ 

iiiinfrectedbyllievirns        "-^PCttaiit  pai-enls  we  hoped  for  a  child 
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(lay  observation  (and  with  a  newborn  it  may  well  be  a  twenty-four 
honr  job)  knew  for  certain  that  he  conhl  not  hear  by  the  tune  he 
was  two  weeks  (;U1. 

Dnrin^r  that  time  what  fntile  attempts  we  made  to  produce  noises 
he  miffht  respond  to.  Ofttinies  tryin^r  to  be  inconspicuous  to  each 
other  my  wife  or  I  would  drop  pots  and  pans  all  the  while  hoping 
for  a  response  from  our  ever  nuiet  peaceful  newborn  boy. 

Then  the  stark  realization  that  he  was  really  deaf  .  .  .  conld  hear 
iiothiii<^.  Iiiiiiiediately  came  the  snddeii  awareness  that  our  son  would 
never  hear  us  tell  liini  we  loved  him,  would  never  appreciate  a 
bnhhlinjr  bwok,  the  roariujx  surf,  or  a  cracklinjr  (ire.  Xor  would  lie 
hear  nianmade  sounds— the  roar  of  a  jet  at  takeotf,  the  tliuirip  of  a 
ripe  waterinelou,  (he  beauty  of  a  full  orchestra  .  .  .  church  bells, 
Christmas  eai-ols.  None  of  these  things  .  .  .  no,  not  even  the  name  wc 
hadsocai-efnlly  chosen  for  hiin,  would  he  ever  hear. 

And  then  the  nnicli  less  obvious  but  more  consequential  facts  that 
all  early  trahiing  is  based  upon  snoken  lanj[,mage,  that  learning  let- 
tci-s,  words,  thoughts,  emotions,  and  couiimmicatioii  with  other  liiiinan 
l)eiiigs  stems  around  sound  and  its  appreciation  and  production  in 

meaningful  form.  j-  i    •  j.  i. 

At  thiise  weeks  of  age,  our  boy  was  evaluated  by  an  audiologist  at 
our  Children s  Hospital.  Fortunately,  this  woman  was  extremely 
nuderstanding  and  kuowledgable  both  as  a  hearing  specialist  and  as 
a  mother.  Many  of  the  things  she  told  us  have  stood  us  in  good  stead 
over  the  last  *tliree  years.  Our  child  was  classified  as  profoimdly 
deaf  and  was  fitted 'with  an  aid  before  he  was  two  and  one-half 
months  old. 

About  this  time,  f  happened  to  see  an  auouucement  regarding  a 
night  school  course  in  sign  language.  We  began  late  in  the  school 
year  and  never  finished  the  coin-se  because  we  were  directed  by  well 
meaning  individuals  to  a  largcclinic  for  deaf  children  in  Los  Angeles— 
orally  oriented  and  very  much  against  signs. 

So  knowing  no  better,  we  tliixiw  ourselves  headlong  into  the  pro- 
gram including  the  correspondence  course,  the  deinonstratiou  home, 
and  the  weekly  parent  classes.  No  jxrovip  could  be  better  motivated 
or  more  devoted  to  helping  deaf  children  and  their  parents,  but  it 
soon  l)e(»aiiie  ai)|)areiit  to  us  that  by  stifling  methods  of  visual  com- 
nnmication  other  than  deadj)an  llpreadiug  (which  the  clinic  not 
only  advocated  but  demanded)  we  were  rapidly  losing  ground  with 
our  little  boy  and  ourselves. 

And  if  you  can  imagine  attempting  to  stop  a  windmill  from  turn- 
ing in  a  gale,  yon  might  get  an  idea  of  how  hard  it  was  to  get  my 
wife  to  stop  using  hand  gestures  while  speakiufr.  She  has  always  Ixien 
one  for  gesticulating  for  emphasis.  I  think  this  is  a  product  of  her 
Baptist  upbringing. 

I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  the  strict  and  stereotyped  methods  of 
instruction  we  were  taught  to  use  as.  you  are,  I  am  sure,  aware  of 
the  techniques.  Rut  I  do  want  to  stress  how  frustrated  we  and  our 
boy  weit*  becoming  .  .  .  and  in  spite  of  their  proposed  purpose  to  the 
contrary  .  .  .  how  more  depressed  we  would  become  after  each  parent 
class. 
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We  also  found  ourselves  \vonderin«r  why  wlienever  we  would  see 
students  who  had  ^mue  Ihroutrh  the  pro»rnnu,  they  used  sitms  and 
f^^esturos  when  speakin<r  with  one  another.  When  asked  they  always 
said  they  had  to  hMirn  si<rns  hiter— often  times  on  their  own. 

U  ith  the  next  school  year,  our  son,  who  was  just  under  two,  was 
to  bQvrm  the  nursery  .school.  However,  we  were  st)  disenchanted  by 
that,  lime  that  when  an  alternative  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  pihJt 
project  assessincr  teachin«r  lechniques  for  deaf  and  otherwise  handi- 
capjied  children,  we  jumped  at  the  chance.  My  wife  and  1  conlinued 
the  parent  classes  for  about  another  year. 

These  were  very  tryin«r  times  for  our  family.  My  son  for  instance, 
knowiner  only  the  words  for  a  couph?  of  toys  im<rht*  sit  in  front  of  the 
refri«rerator  cryin«r  for  somethintr  |o  eat  and  my  wife  mipht  nearly 
empty  the  ijefrioerator  before  ^rodinnr  io  the  tlun*r  he  wanted,  We 
also  felt  ^.Mii  ty  teasin«r  and  taunlincr  him  for  a  response  when  we  felt 
intuitively  thai  even  with  priiiiative  *restiii*es  we  could  have  achieved 
more  commiiiiicatioii  than  we  were. 

So  you  can  see  that  lon^r  before  we  heard  of  Uoy  Holcomb  or 
total  coiiimuiiicatioii"  we  were  dissatisfied  with  strict'oralism.  After 
1  contacted  Roy  Holcomb,  he  responded  in  such  an  enthusiastic 
manner  we  will  never  for^ret  it.  He  came  over  to  the  house  and 
stayed  all  e vein  up, 

lie  rocked  lis  back  on  our  heels.  He  implied  tliat  our  son  was 
retarded  L»ccaiise  he  coiildirt  communicate  with  us,  and  said  he  had 
been  comiiiiiiiicatiiip:  with  his  two  deaf  sons  from  the  day  li^ey  each 
came  home  from  the  hospital. 

He  challenged  us  to  ask  how  our  son  could  conceptualize  ideas  or 
tlioiiprhts  without  appropriate  labels.  He  asked  how  we  expected  our 
son  would  ever  be  stimulated  to  think  or  desire  to  cominimicate  if 
he  only  knew  a  few  basic  words  such  as  "ball"  or  "shoe".  He  provided 
IIS  with  the  i^esnlts  of  Dr.  El  wood  Stevenson's  report  from  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berkeley  showing  that  only  nine  per- 
cent of  their  deaf  childi^en  with  liearing  parents  went'  to  college 
Whereas  38  percent  (or  more  than  four  times  as  many)  deaf  children 
with  deaf  parails  went  to  college. 

Obviously,  the  difference  was  communication  between  parents  and 
child  from  infancy.  In  short,  he  really  set  us  thinking  .  .  ,  and  yet 
optinuslically  so.  Within  two  weeks,  we  were  learning  sigii,s  at  iiicht 
again.  Using  them  of  com^se  with  all  of  our  previous  methods  of 
teaching. 

Our  son  was  too  young  for  the  summer  program  last  year  and 
still  too  young  to  start  with  the  fall  term  but  we  were  still  deter- 
mined to  get  him  started  with  the  "total  approach,"  When  he  turned 
three  and  could  begin  in  school,  he  was  able  to  fit  in  well  with  an 
existing  class. 

Then  what  happened.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  beginning  total  com- 
Tlilf  J!"'''  T  "  hrippyev  and  less  fnistrated  little  boy 

pLV. ,  1   y        ""^'J-  ^^'^'e  able  to  communicate  about 

eveiyday  affairs  and  occiirances,  wishes  and  dislikes. 
^  Seemingly  all  parametei-s  of  bis  educational  and  social  nroirress 
improved.  Doas  that  mean  Spreading  too?  i  h 
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Well  we  no  loii<^er  cull  it  lipi-eadiiig,  but  speech  reading,  for  we 
?iow  realize  one  does  not  (unless  under  abiioriually  imposed  situa- 
tions) speak  visibly  only  with  his  lips  l)u(  with  his  whole  facade  .  .  . 
Our  sou  s  speech  i-cading  has  improved  t-oi.siderably.  It  is,  of  coui'se, 
impossible  to  know  how  he  would  have  proj^i-essed  without  the 
advantages  of  total  roinnuuiication  but  as  objectively  as  I  cau  tell,  its 
inclusion  has  been  very  beneficial. 

This  is  also  true  oi  his  speech.  Tie  spoke  no  words  prior  to  begin- 
ning total  coininunication  aiul  now  says  about  ten  words  well  enough 
to  be  understood.  Again,  I  feel  his  improvement  is  due  to  total 
cominunicalion.  Mr.  Ilolcoinb  will  review  more  objective,  tabulated 
evaluations  of  the  results  in  his  report  to  follow'. 

The  total  approach  will  not  nuike  our  child  nonual.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  accepts  his  handicap  and  helps  him  to  overcome  it,  but  noth- 
ing can  remove  it.  I  feel  those  who  force  their  profoundly  deaf 
children  to  try  to  be  oral  only  so  they  may  "live  in  a  hearing 
world'-  are  deluding  themselves  and  ai-e  severely  hindering  their 
childreirs  progress,  J)eaf  adults  know  this  and  fortunately  tlirough 
the  sharina:  of  information  alforded  by  conventions  such  as  this  many 
others  are  learning  it  also. 

Educational  Media— -ASB  Auditorium 

10:30  n.ui.-4:00  imii.  :  Chaintwn:  Dr.  GHlK^rt  L.  Delgndo,  Chief,  Media  Services 
and  Captioned  Films,  Humui  of  ^^lu^ltlou  for  the  Un udlcn|>|>cd. 
Cnptloned  Films. 

10 :3r>  n.ni, :  Oiw^iiliiff  Reumrks,  Dr.  Gilbert a  DelRado.  Chief,  Media  Services  and 
lOr-Ki  a.m. :  **n  Makes  A  hiffvrnwc:  A  MHlti-mcdia  Prcsciitation  of  Media  ActM- 

tivK  hi  thv  fivUt,'*  ]>r.  William  Jaeksou  and  HtafT,  Soutlierii  Rc^onnl  Media 

Ceiitfr.  Kuoxvllle,  Toiiii, 
11:30  JMii. :  i^itecialiHt  Program — U)tivcrs$ty  of  iMassachuactts'*  Miss 

Aaltn  Xourse.  Coordlnntor, 
11:45  n.ui.:  **A  DoctontI  Prnffram  at  Sf/racnsc  UtUvcrsity  iu  htstructiomt  Tech- 

tint 001/  for  Kditcation  of  the  Deaf,"*  Mr.  James  Achtzehn.  Syracuse  University*. 
1 :30  |).m. :  *'Thv  Speeiat  pjilueation  IMC/HMC  Network:  An  Orvrriew  and  Em- 

pha^sis  on  Renonreen  AvaUattte  to  Educators  of  the  Hearing  Impaired,"  Dr. 

riiill|)  XewburR,  A.s.sl.stant  Kxecutlvt-  Director  and  Coordinator,  IMC/UMC 

NVtwork,  ArMngton.  Va. 
2:00  |).ni. :  ^'Projcrt  MB  {Media  for  the  Exeeptional),"  Dr.  Sol  Roslial.  Director. 

Dnhnolt  School  for  Educational  Th(M*iip.v,  North  Hollywood.  Calif. 
2:40  p.m. :  ''Computer  Based  Projeet — Spraettse  dtp  Sehoois  Program,**  Dr.  Ber- 

ni«»  KIpfer,  Syracuse.  N.Y..  City  School.*^  District. 
3 :30  p.m. :  ''Conelttding  Remarks,**  Dr.  Gilbert  I*  Dclgado. 

OPENING  REMARKS 

Gilbert  L.  Delgjulo,  Ph.  D.,  Chief,  Media  Services  and  Captioned 
Filin.s,  Division  of  Educational  Servic-cs,  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Tluudicappcd,  Office  of  KdiMMition,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfai-c,  Washington,  D,C. 

The  theme,  "Media  Developments  in  Special  Education,"  has 
been  chosen  for  a  number  of  reasons ; 

1.  Ilighlighls  of  media  activities  in  the  ai*ea  of  the  deaf  will  bo 
presented,  followed  by  descriptions  of  two  graduate-level  programs 
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broaclincd  ""''""/'"^^'"^  ^--'"-'o.-y.  Then  fl.c  H.c.nc  will  bo 

in|.S;'o?h^eJ'=r^^^^^  <'.o  Deaf  Act  to 

deaf  learner.  Yon' w  II  hea  S  o  K^^^' 

pi-eseiKatioiis.  "  ^"""^^                progrnms  in  today's 

^f^^'o^lZBS^  -^'viHes  related  to 

edncatorsof  (hedoaf.We  i  Jnf  n  info  '-esonrcos  for  you  as 

P>-efer  (o  consider  it  „  cZ  oMe„    nf  ^  '  7"'^  ^'^"'''^^^^ 
oapsulized  de(ini(io„  of  ed.3  n  o  L  i  <wl.nolopy  A 

•earner.  "0"'»'''iiiin  resonrces  to  imiwct  on  the 

exS'S  c^K  'h'SuiS^willli'iT  [L"l?"-"''^  fhat 
sysfems.  ^''c  J««-ger  rnbric  of  instinctionul 

f^!^i^^z:!^JZ^i!,  fca;!:.^;:vi;:.e^^ "  /r^^-  '--kHu-on^,. 

•"Story  of  edncalion  in  tl.ir  cZif rv  f  \  ^'"'^  '»  'lie 

"'ade  an  oflicial  conunifn  S  ?o  ed       'on  of 

April  of  Hiis  year  at  (he  CVr  rZ      !•  ""^  •"'"••ifanped.  In 

'.r.  United  StLs  A„n  ,  iS^;.  oTSc^^^^ 

f'on  of  handicapped  childro ,  as  f  S  ""^ 

elaborate  on  M.e  i.nplica  io.w  of  l.ii  J  •''^     •1"°''' I^n">e'-  Hian 

f.-om  Dr.  Martin  anclSSilSJ'|r.r;i;a^  "  ^"^^^'-V 

snuiT  ntoM  loMM  riwr 

o^f  K  SXle?  for 
»ey  P.  Afarland,  Jr.,  uS  ffii'  ^i"""  '"t'-'H^nro  Dr.  Sid- 

'wo  decades,  D.'-.  Afan"  d'  ,,?  "  ^nS'^y^^^  Kdnca.ion.  For 

eacber,anadn.ini.stra(or,  and  a  nh  u.er  w„  i""''"      ^''"«"i"'>  "s  « 
wide  rcputaHon  a.s  a  nianTcTiativ^^^^^^^ 

frets  things  done— and   «„.  ">»ovat  on,  «  man  who 

fen^rs,  He  is  H^e^/S  Co  .  iSneTrf^F?  T-'"'  '-"-dn.:rh„:  " 
education  of  l.andica.,,WS  °  n  s  •    n  ^V^^'l'"''  ^''^ 

States.  W.fh  ,.ride  I  i^i' rodnce  Dl'Vn.Jl  ".ir 

<i".KrSa^^„,  ;\'i'tiir;ou1:  infrodnc- 
2.  The  p.•o^S^of  mm  t^'echlo^^^^^^^^  ''^"e 
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4.  Innovation  and  renewal  wherever  they  can  strengthen  our 

educational  system:  and 

T).  Anpropriatel'v  ^-esi^rned  education  for  more  handicaimed 

children.  ' ' 

''^l^'t^sent  the  aspirations  of  the  United  Stales 
Ullice  of  Kdncation.  We  are  optimistic  that  over  the  next  several 
yeai^  these  ohjectives  will  become  realities  for  the  American  people. 

In  the  area  of  education  of  the  handicapix»d,  we  have  set  certain 
specific  standards  for  fiscal  year  1072  in  full  knowled^re  that  what  we 
do  now  will  only  he  a  .start  in  eventnally  achievin<r  full  educational 
opportunity  for  all  hundicnpivd  childi-en.  Usin^r  our  present  re- 
sources there  are  several  thiu^rs  we  helieve  wc  can  achieve : 

1.  Launch  the  National  Goal  for  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped. This  <roal  has  as  its  basis  the  development  of  an  inte- 
/rnited  federal,  state,  and  local  pro^rram  for  providing  a  full 
range  of  health,  education,  and  social  services  to  the  handi- 
capped. 

2.  Assure  that  an  additional  250,000  schoohige  children  will  be 
served  in  appropriate  educational  programs  which  will  pro- 
vide Iheni  with  needed  skills  to  acquire  self-siiniciency  and 
nieaiijngfiil  participation  in  society.  This  year-s  efforts  in 
coiubiiintion  with  the  slate  and  local  governments  will  raise 
the  number  of  handicapped  children  served  to  nearly  3 
million. 

3.  Assure  that  an  additional  250,000  handicapped  children,  who 
are  already  iweiviug  si)ecial  education,  become  involved  in 
appropriately  designed  career  education  programs  and  have 
placement  and  employment  services  that  pave  the  way  to 
meaningful  career  opportunities.  This  must  be  done  for 
handicapiwl  children,  as  well  as  for  all  children,  in  order  to 
bring  greater  meaning  and  relevance  to  their  lives  and  to 
expand  their  horizons  for  learning. 

4.  Produce  in  1072,  through  our  univei*sity  and  college  training 
programs,  17,000  trained  teachei-s  and  a  supply  of  teacher 
trainei's  and  leadership  personnel  to  support  the  infusion  into 
our  school  system  of  the  additional  quarter  of  a  million  chil- 
dren. Kilorts  will  be  made  to  train  12,000  regular  education 
teachers  to  \york  with  handicapped  children  in  regular  class- 
rooms. Despite  teacher  surpluses  in  other  areas,  special  edu- 
cation has  been  and  will  remain,  unless  diligent  efforts  are 
made,  a  severe  manpower  shortage  area. 

5.  As  a  cooperative  effort  with  other  federal  agencies  working 
with  early  childhood  educational  and  day  care  programs,  we 
will  secure  the  placement  of  100,000  handicapped  children  in 
suitable  programs.  The  Office  of  Education  will  make  every 
effort  to  develop  and  stimulate,  the  growth  across  the  country 
of  preventative  programs  that  may  ameliorate  the  educa- 
tional and  social  effects  of  handicapping  conditions  in  the 
more  than  1  million  handicapped  i)reschoolei-s.  We  will  pro- 
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vide  trninin<r  piojrinms  for  teucIuM-.s  lo  help  accomplish  this  objoctive. 

I  know  lhat  inslead  of  adding  250,000  childi-en  to  the  school  rolls 
m  a  year,  we  shouhl  be  adding  21/0  million,  bnt  i-esonrces  currenlly 
available  do  not  permit  such  rapid  expansion.  As  the  federal-state 
paKnership  grows  through  comprehensive  phiuning,  and  as  pro- 
grams prove  their  effectiveness  in  Ihe  lives  of  handicapped  childrcn, 
we  would  hope  losee  more  resources  made  available. 
.,T'^®  pi'oblems  of  the  handicapped  are  not  exchisively  the  responsi- 
1  ^'^^  liureau  of  Ediuation  for  the  Handicapped  or  even  of 

the  Olhce  of  EcUication.  In  the  months  ahead  we  will  be  makin<r 
attempts  to  combine  our  funds  with  other  agencies  who  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  normalixiug  the  lives  of  handicapped  children  and 
i-emoving  the  .catastrophic  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  individual 
parents. 

As  we,  together,  forinuhite  these  plans  and  set  about  their  fulfill- 
ment,  I  continue  to  be  mindful  that  while  appointed  officials  come 
and  go,  the  ongoing  work  and  the  major  bunlens  of  continuity  and 
fonvard  movement  i-est  upon  you  who  have  committed  your  lives 
and  cai-eei-s  to  this  purpose  of  educating  and  carina  for  the  handi- 
capped. ^ 

Letus  \york  together  for  the  handicapped  ever  lookinir  toward  the 
human  objective  Thomas  Carlyle  defined : 

onch  become  nil  that  he  was  erented  tnimble  of  being:  expniuL  if  possible 
tbescMvim  ^'^'''^''^^  «hn|»e  niiU  stntuie,  be 

l^^y^  J"^^  ^^^'^^^  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr., 
United  btates  Commissioner  of  Education,  define  his  educational 
priorities  and  specifically  those  related  to  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped children. 

Dr.  Marland  has  given  us  a  chart  to  follow  as  we  set  a  new  coui-se 
toward  new  horizons  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped.  I^t  us  all 
work  together— men  and  women  in  fedei-al,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments; men  and  women  who  serve  the  handicapped  through  their 
voluntary  organizations;  parents;  and  those  important  people  who 
care  about  what  happens  to  children  in  their  own  home  towns. 

Working  together  during  this  decade  and  using  enough  of  our 
society  s  resouree.s^  surely  we  can  achieve  a  goal  never  before  under- 
taken by  any  society  in  the  history  of  the  world— that  all  handi- 
capped children  in  this  countiy  will  receive  full  educational  oppor- 
tunitv  to  reach  their  maximum  potential  and  attain  rewarding, 
satisfying  lives.  ^' 

It  Makes  a  Difference:  A  Multimedia  Presentation  of  Activities 

ill  the  Field 

nnJi.""?s"i  ^'  DIreetor.  Soiitbern  Regioiml  Media  Center  for  the 

Deaf.*  I  niversity  of  Tennessee,  KimxviUe  ^^"it^r  lor  uie 
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A  child  born  with  til  speech  tnii  hetrlng 
orgtnt  tppetrt  to  be  nornal  In  hit  growth  tnii 
devtlopnent. 

Ho  my  conr  froa  tny  |,oac,  look  tnil  «ct  tike 
thr  child  next  door  --  pltylnR,  ettlnR,  sleeping, 

enjoying  Ufr. 

There  It  ■  difference,  however.    Thli  child 
U  drif.    Me,     like    thouMndt  of  other  children, 
will  never  know  thr  thrill  of  hetrlng  hit  ntw  or 
thr  Joy  and. excitement  of  toundt  we  tekc  for 
grunted. 


In  other  retpectt,  the  dent  child  It  like  til 
children  eviTywhrre. 


Ha  hat  Uket  and  dltUket;  ttttrt  tnd  tttltudrt; 
tpprectttlont,  Joyt  tnd  fetrt;  frellngt  tnd 
anblclont. 


he  It  full  of  love,  and  txprettet  hluelf  with 
•  wide  rtnge  of  enotlont  and  behavior  not  unlike 
that  of  hearing  peert. 


The  child  who  la  dear  U  flrtt  of  til  t  child. 


Mtac  It  done  for  hl«  tnd  with  hla  U  very 
laportant,  but  It  It  how  we  do  It  thtt  mket  a 
difference. 
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"H«ppin„.  I,  «  cryii.i, 

Broken  m  a  a(ii|o„  piece, 
Scittered  far  and  nr.ir 


J      Now  and  then  .(ong  life'.  p.^h„.y 
Soae  ihlnlng  fragment!  f«i|, 
»ut  there  are  .o  runy  pl«ce« 
No  one  ever  flnde  then  «||.h 


'""•^  •'«<•'  •J«.«.».>. 

emotional  neede. 


But  awarenen.  alone  doe.  not  «eet  need.. 
Need.  M.t  be  nrt  by  aetloni 


Ufe  I.  action.  «ve..nt  -  but  ^ot  without 
«>ireetlon  or  ae.nlng. 


tl.*  total  ,K,..age  of  a  «t Ion  picture  depend. 
o«  the  meaning  of  tho  vl.u.,  .ctlon  defined  by 
.ound. 


FRir 
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But  wTicn  lound  li  denied  a  dcif  viewer,  film 
bflconci  nothing  norc  Ihin  fleetln',  Inanci. 


The  Chrlll  of  ieelnR  the  unexpected,  real  or 
ImnRlnnry  IcMftm  In  Ilvtnit  color  wllh  icerophonlc 
found  and  wtdeicrren  projection,  U  an  unforgeCCable 
experience.    Can  you  lugtne  «(iac  •  deaf  viewer 
rutt  foeW 

The  educational  value  of  the  aotlon  picture 
hai  long  been  recogntied,  but  not  for  the  deaf. 
Several  deradea  panned  before  a  practical  way  wai 
found  to  provide  notion  picture!  for  deaf 
connuinvr  1. 

FroTB  thli  neccHHlty,  Captioned  Fltns  for  the 
Deaf  wai  born  In  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education.    Ry  latr  ffaturc-length 
Captioned  Fllmi  were  being  dtitrtbutad  nationwide. 

Thla  fra»  dtitrlbutton  larvtce  to  deaf  clubs 
and  orRanlz«tto»9  expanded  to  three  refttonal 
flln  Ubrarlfi  with  nora  than  iOO  tltlai 
and  a  viewing  audience  In  the  thouiandi. 

Suddenly  In  1961.  education  brcane  tha  front 
lino  of  defenaf  In  A.-Mrtca'i  rapidly  changing 
aoclety.    Sputnik  launched  a  aajor  effort  tu  fill 
che  void  of  naglect  atd  public  apathy  toward 
education. 

It  wai  obvloui  that  convantlonal  method*  of 
Instruction  had  not  been  adequate.    A  bold  new 
approach  wai  rfqutrod. 

Thla  Jarring  raalttatlon  foeuied  attention 

on  the  need*  of  the  handteappad.  Fundi  were  made 

•vallable  with  a  oandata  to  provide  larvlcai  and 

Mtarlala  that  would  tuka  a  difference  in  classrooma 

for  the  deaf. 

Expanded  authority  of  the  Captioned  fllmt 

Program  allowed  for  rapid  growth  and  Implementation. 

Workshops  at  Ball  State  and  acroii  the  country 

helpad  to  Identify  tmedtate  needs.  Caption 

vTltera  were  trained  and  th»  fir  it  educational 

film  titles  selected. 
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«"  ..........  „ 


=l>or..,.  01  proJ..c,„,..  ,.cV  „I  l,„„„,„j,,.  „j 

""  '"'  "  ""••"""«  »•■''  or  d.turcn.  po«d  . 
ncnactng  threat. 


.  .I»n,  .k,„, 
e~       "P"l.nc.d  .duc.,0,  „ 

"  -'"'•■>"..  ...Un,  ...  ^„ 

......  .ko«  .,»„„„,  „„^,  ^_^^^„ 

'or  tlic  d«»f. 

t"'««r)  Wit,. 
"•PP,  BUI  Jiekion.  and  other 
-crult...  ...eahUd  ,„  c.v.  Spr,„,  Urtlo 

«ock  to  pl..d  th.  c...  for  "„.w«d(.... 

CFD  Director  John  (Cou,h)  pr...„c.d  »the 

"~U,ro.ther..r.  .tor.  th.  c.,...o_.  ' 
•Bd  project  ynur  fllnaiH 

Ueut«n«nti. 

-ork.hop.  «r,  cducd      „  „ 

techntquet  «nd  equipvnt. 

I"ch.r.„,  ,,,, 
" •«.....  l,.,„. 

Children. 


».r«.,r   ^^^^  ^^^^ 
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B«ck  In  V«>hlngton,  «t  CFD  Hr«dquartrra,  « 
•pcct«l  projrct  w«>  glvrn  **l.IFC."    A  nrw  offrnaltre 
wAB  bring  pUnnrd  to  f«clUt«tc  lanRUAgr  drvclopvnt . 

A  atrAtrglc  cooKuwd  poU  w«>  •rl  up  «t  the 
NKA  bullillng  to  produce  «  new  typ«  of  flrat>«ld 
kit:    l«nBit«|r  Inatructton  progr«»d  for  dr«f 
Ir«mrra.    Objcctlvra  wrrr  clr«rly  itMrd  In 
brhtvlor«t  trrwi.    Prrfowncr  crUrrU  w«rc 
•  p«clflrd  with  tripsnicft  controlled  by  »  Progm 
M4atrr. 
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Cxtenalvt  flrldtratlng  w«a  c«rrlrd  out  under 
«ctu4l  coabAt  conditions  •o  tl.«t  rrror*  could  b« 
MABurrd  And  fr«M«  revived  for  BU«i«t«  rffrctlvr> 
ncBB.    Bulk  drlivtry  of  **LirC**  kits  to  front'llnc 
forcra  I*  undrrvay  Jit  thii  tlae. 

The  KnoxvlUe  g«rriion.  with  ■ow  rngtnrcrlng 
hrlp,  built  »  arcrrt  wv«poni  laboratory  «nd 
rttabllthrd  «  network  of  ouCpotts  to  krrp  supply 
llnr*  oprn. 

Afttr  Bontha  of  h«rd  work  •nd  rnglncrrlng 
•tudlri,  »  protocypr  mtchlnc  wai  unvrllrd  th«t 
could  fprll  oat  wordi  fro»  coded  MtMgrt  00  » 
ptprr  ribbon  faster  than  •  un  could  t«lk. 

ThU  dlacuvrry  plui  Che  Invention  of  • 
f«nt«itlc  picture-recording  device  led  to  •  r««l 
breakthrough  in  coraAjnlc«t  Ion .    Mett«gea  with 
picture*  now  could  be  recorded  on  •  narrow  spool 
of  t«pe  «nd  Bene  «-iy«Aere  for  viewing. 

IwdUtely.  theie  unique  tape  Bjrhlnet  were 
put  to  uir  tn  the  front  llnei.     In  fact,  they 
bece»  »o  popular  that  the  Southern  Center  h«d  to 
•tart  another  lar<;e-»c*le  operation  Just  for 
procetBtng  special  ttraaagea  requetred  by  Held 
cotmnder*. 

Ruaor  h««  ic  chat  aecrec  agentt  are  op«ratln;| 
in  the  field  with  a  asaller,  portable  veralon  of 
thl*  flew  rape-recording  wachine. 

Scouting  force*  reporc  that  leglona  of 
liberated  deaf  learner*  arc  able  to  produce  *p«clel 
•e**age*  for  *howlng  Co  their  friend*  *nd  *chool* 
•ate*  out*ld«  the  cla**roo«.    Kore  action  In  thl* 
*ector  I*  anticipated. 
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At  thf  laa^  riDc,  rcvjluti.'narlva  h*i  teen 
active  In  thr  New  EnRland  arcs.    The  Fort  4( 
A.-a!tcrit  was  under  svIkv  brleft>  until  USnun*t 
forcvt  untcjihcd  a  rccolllcts  projector  on  the 
uniuiprctlni;  pjpuUct*. 

Thric  Mg  i;unfc  fired  10x10  proJcctu«ls  ovrr 
the  h»d  to  xaVr  Urge  Imjige*  high  above  the  front 
:inei.    Wjrd  iprejJ  rapidly,  tnd  before  long 
every  teachrr  of  the  de4f  had  her  own  overhead. 

Rut  the  lupply  of  UrRC  caliber  proJectuaU 
wj)  »  bit  Usitti  ustll  ..cer}ane  lejrnrd  tc  sake 
hl»  i«wn.    Uter.  onr  .if  „*>Tiijn'«  »cviit«  txatd  io-x 
deif  »tu>Jfnt»  wits  por^oajl  v{su4l  retponti- 
projpitort. 

ftapld  ftrep.<wer  and  f;re4ter  accuracy  knocked 
down  Uarnlng  barriers  faster  than  ev#r.    At  thlt 
tool  be.:a:if  ajre  coscun.  deaind  for  a  variety  of 
proJectuiU  Increased. 

ReRratiplng  their  forces,  the  Northeast  Center 
st4rted  tkmlng  oat  transparency  utters  by  the 
thous4nd*  imd  began  ai  Intensive  preparation 
progra  for  aedls  specialists.    Thts*  gradu4tes 
win  un  the  r4aparts  and  lead  the  vay  vltli 
**Ailtl8k'dla." 

And  then,  d.v^.i  fro,  the  Great  Plains  and  Into 
the  heartland  ..f  this  nation  cck  the  legend  of 
SteppS  Rangers,  eurchlng  to  the  sound  of  a  new 
cartrl«JK«-Ioadin<  projector. 

The  caliber  vas  only  S-an,  bJt  this  compact 
lojfwactlwn  repea*.i*r  was  easy  to  operate  and  real 
handy  In  cIo»c  hanJ-to-hanJ  cwabat .    Above  the 
roai  of  their  rrpeiter*  could  be  heard  the  sproc^t 
holf»  and  taki'iip  rc-U  of  the  ajt^«S4tlc  lelf. 
loading  It't. 
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Ntbraika  TraM^WMicy  MmW 
Flni<Sliidy  ProcTMi 


But  Stcpp's  Rangcri  w«re  unyielding  In  their 
sfforts  to  capture  the  ainds  of  young  learners, 
^ertvcr  they  sight  bs.    '.-hey  soon  acquired  a 
•inltlons  factory  in  olt  Lincoln  town  to  turn  out 
a  steady  supply  of  rla  fir*  cartridges  for  :helr 
Increasing  aray. 

Initially  they  concentrated  on  speechrcadlng 
•ad  cu«d  speech  to  galo  a  thr««hold.    Uter  efforts 
Included  10x10  projectuals  and  production  of  fllss 
In  the  new  sup«r-8  format. 
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A  tactical  t>'mp9tlui  It  held  at  Fort  Lincoln 
each  year,  a.-^d  tlnce  officials  fros  all  part* 

of  the  nation  have  attcabtcd  In  Lincoln  each  spring 
to  dttcutt  caapalcn  strategies  and  plan  new 
ajneuvcrt  for  the  coding  offensive. 

Heinwhltr,  back  In  the  fre«t  Southwett  the 
totltude  of  the  wide  open  tpace*  w«t  Interrupted 
by  the  ruabte  of  •  corsMndo  detail  knowi  at 
"Project  Hurdle.** 

Special  advltort  to  Itottted  outpottt,  thlt 
group  of  tpeclatlttt  conducted  training  cxercltet 
and  arwd  the  troopt  with  the  latest  wterlalt  anS 
equlpaent. 

Staff  headquarters  at  Lat  Cru:et  wat  the 
ttaglni  area  for  thlt  npcratlon,  providing  detailed 
«pt  SQd  programed  Inttructloat  for  every  type 
of  caapalgn. 


The  expert  ttaff  wat  efficient  and  wthodlcal. 
With  cold  logic,  they  plotted  each  ttep  and  outlined 
each  we,  proceeding  with  deliberate  paute  to  the 
nest  objective  and  confirmation  of  every  dec  It  Ion. 


A  alnltter  plot  to  ttopthe  Karihal**  wtt 
uncovered,  and  an  organltatlon  ma  by  the  naae 
of  Sumera  wat  tent  to  look  Into  mattert. 

AUt,  It  wat  true.  Retlrewnt  finally  got 
to  **the  Karthall,**  aid  hit  badg«  wat  enthrlned 
with  hit  Stetton  for  all  to  rearmber. 
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Meanwhile,  other  outpottt  and  tupply  Unet 
cwrged  at  powerful  alltet  In  the  ttmggle. 
Trallt  were  blated  Into  Ultcontln  and  to  the 
coattUne  of  California. 
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Itiei*  apcclal  tncUvei  w«rc  bulwarks  of 
defcnte.  atockecl  with  provi.ion.  for  •  prolang.d 
•elge  on  bllndne...  ornc.l  relarJailon,  and  othar 
handlcapa. 

Br*lll.  booka,  ccapreaaed  .pa.ch.  a«ilot*pea, 
8««.  puttie.,  ,p«i.l  apparatM,  and  d.vic.a  wre 
.tockpll.d  £or  quick  la.«.    «*pid  co«unlc«lon 

vital  to  ch.ir  optradon  and  to  th«  .«cc«.. 
ot  th.  overall  ca-pal,.,  to  wlp,  out  Igncranc. 
(ear*  and  dcapalr. 

Aa  mjr*  acw  Mdla  Mowvd  lato  the  (roat  Unee. 
urgent  appeals  (or  aew  utcrlaU  to  (itht  apaclal 
battles  were  being  received  froa  all  icctore. 

By  IWa,  coamnicatloa.  links  and  supply  11r<. 
■tretchtd  (r«i  the  Cr.at  Ukes  to  the  Culf.  across 
the  Socklea  to  the  Far  Ueat,  aad  back  to  the 
Eaetcni  ecabosrd. 

««1-  network  o(  Special  Education  IHC's  and 
mc»a  was  th*  vanguard  of  .  „,w  .ra,  the  laoachlng 
of  a  bold  new  concept. 


A  Buraau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
for-d  aad    the     charting  of  nrw  dlr.ctlo„ 
beyuad  the  horlton  ..d  into  the  frontier,  of  o«t.r 
darkasss  begua. 


Educational  technology  wae  to  be  the  cataly.t 
that  would  lead  epeclal  education  fro.  tha  age  of 
the  Coaastoga  to  that  of  the  Satura  V  Rocket  la 
le.a  than  a  decade. 


»»lle  past  glMt  steps  for  «an  are  now 
considered  routlae,  the  effort  continues  to  bring 
educators  and  haadlcapped  atudeats  Inro  th«  heart 
of  the  coafllcr  -  to  t*et,  do  battle,  win.  and 
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The  dedicated  Icsdcrthip  of  Or.  Edward  Kartln, 
Aaaoclatc  Coonlaaloncr,  lurcaa  of  Educatloa  for  the 
Hradlcappcd,  haa  been  rccoKnlicd.    Voder  bla 
direction  the  Burca-j  la  m«kU(  an  all-out  effort 
to  sect  the  educ*tlo:ial  nceda  of  all  handicapped 
children  In  the  next  decade. 


Reaearch,  tralnln|t,  early  education,  aid  to 
the  BtAtcB.  deAf'bllnd  center^.  voc*tlon*l  progrea 
and  wdla  acrvlcea  reflect  a  a«Jor  coonltaent. 

It  hA»  loni  been  realized  th*t  Individual* 
differ  and  aany  people  have  be«n  concerned  with 
the  reaulta  of  a  different  kind  of  educAtlon  for 
the  ekceptlon*l  child. 


Frank  Ultbrow.  for  exasple.  Olvlalm  Director 
over  Mcdl*  Servlcea  and  Captioned  tilmM,  la  an 
outapoken  critic  of  tradltioo*l  aolutlona.  HI* 
atrr.'tK  conviction  that  technaloicy  CAn  be  the 
difference  expanded  the  tcope  af  CAptlonrd  F11b» 
to  Ir.clude  »'dl*  aervUea  for  all  the  handicapped. 


Hie  able  asilttance  of  Ci:  D«l|[*do,  Mac  SotiMSi^ 
and  many  othrra  ha«  likewise  aaJe  a  O'fference. 
Never  before  hat  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  the 
blind,  the  crippled,  or  the  retarded  child  had 
retourcea  at  hia  brck  and  call  at  In  the  70* a. 

Teai!terB  of  exceptional  children  are  Icamlnft 
to  write  behavioral  objectlvet,  to  make  fllaa  and 
vldeotapct,  to  IndlvldualUe  Inatructlon,  to 
achedule  children  on  coaputer*  —  effectively 
a.«ia«lng  learning  retourcea  and  aedla  to  mAke  a 
difference. 

Qr.  Sidney  Karland,  Jr..  tfnlted  States 
Coatlaaloner  of  Education,  recently  aald.  "It  la 
unjuat  for  our  aoclety  to  provide  handicapped 
children  with  anything  leaa  than  the  full  and 
equal  educational  opportunity  they  need  to  reach 
their  Mxlmia  potential  and  attain  rewardlni, 
aatlifylnfi  Uvea." 
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on  wMch  th. 
"lion  will  focu.  durlnj  m.  , 

victory  without  i  It^.     _,  . 
P'opic  U.,  „„h 
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.choo,  ^^^^^^ 
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•"'""--^  t.o..,„ 
•re  "different.-. 
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A  DOCTORAL  PROGRAM  AT  SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY  IN 
INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  FOR  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  DEAF 

James  C.  Aohtzelui,  Jr.,M.  Ed.,  Doctoral  Fellow, 
Syracuse  Univei-sity 

iXote.— Tlie  following:  is  the  text  from  a  sllde/taiM?  presentation) 

At  Syracuse  T'nivei'sity  the  area  of  instructional  technolofr>'  has 
pi-epare'd  individuals  froin  the  fields  of  social  work,  nursin^r,  busi- 
ness, relijnon,  journalism,  and  teacher  education  as  educational 
technologists.  In  the  fall  of  1070,  a  prototype  pronfrain  was  inple- 
inented  to  prepai*e  experienced  educatoi'S  of  the  deaf  as  instructional 
teclinolo<ris(s.  The  objecti  ves  of  the  pi-oc^mm  are : 

1.  To  familiarize  the  participants  with  the  tools  of  media  and 
technolog}\ 

2.  To  develop  basic  competence  in  the  design  and  analysis  of  in- 
structional systems  compatible  with  diffei-ent  patterns  of  special 
education  curricula  and  administration. 

3.  To  develop  principles  of  utilization  of  media  in  the  solution  of 
specific  learning  problems  of  deaf  children. 

4.  To  improve  the  participants'  ability  to  administer  educational 
technology  programs  for  special  education. 

5.  To  sensitize  individuals  to  the  importance  of  human  relation- 
ships in  the  processes  of  teaching,  leaniing,  and  serving. 

6.  To  contribute  new  research  to  the  fields  of  educational  tech- 
nologj*  and  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  pi-ogram  includes  formal  courses,  pei-sonal  counseling,  use  of 
indei)endent  study  i-esonrces  in  educational  technologj-  and  special 
education,  field  visitations,  and  practicum  experiences.  The  profrram 
is  custom-designed  for  each  participant,  with  emphasis  not  only  on 
graduate  study  in  educational  technology  but  also  opportunities  for 
advanced  study  in  education  of  the  deaf  and  relevant  areas  of  special 
education.  All  couises  in  the  regular  academic  program  are  open 
to  the  participalUs.  Each  fellow  enrolls  in  a  common  seminar  in 
which  the  concerns  of  educational  technology*  in  education  of  the 
deaf  are  brought  together.  Special  features  of  this  seminar  are  field 
trips  to  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in  Rochester, 
New  York;  the  Syracuse  Public  Schools  Computer  Based  Pi-oject; 
schools  for  the  deaf  within  comnniting  distance;  and  appropriate 
professional  conferences  in  instructional  technolog)-,  education  of 
the  deaf,  and  special  education.  In  the  context  of  the  seminar,  si)ecial 
\nsiting  lecturers  ai-e  invited  to  probe  current  issues  with  the  faculty 
and  participants.  Such  guest  lecturers  have  included:  Dr.  Louis 
DiCarlo,  Director  of  the  Audiology  Clinic,  V.A.  Hospital,  Syra- 
cuse; Dr.  Paul  Twelker,  gaming  and  simulation  expert;  Dr.  Donald 
Moores,  professor  at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  and  Robert  I^wis 
Shayon,  editor  of  the  radio  and  television  .section  of  Satuitlay  Re- 
view and  full  professor  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvania,  Xnne- 
burg  School  of  Connnnnication.  In  addition,  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Education  at  Syracuse  has  held  mini- 
seminars  with  the  group. 
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Diirin^r  the  summer  after  the  first  academic  year,  each  participant 
serves  on  the  staff  of  either  Project  LIFE  in  Washincjton,  or 
one  of  the  Re«rionaI  Media  Centei-s  for  the  Deaf  (RM('\s)  at  the 
Uniyei-sity  of  Afassachusetts,  the  T'nivei-sity  of  Tennessee,  the  TTni- 
versity  of  Nebraska,  or  New  Mexico  State  Univei-sity. 

As  a  prototype  pro<rrain,  it  is  continnally  Iiein^  evalated  and  rc- 
vised  This  is  done  paiiially  throu<rh  ineetiiips  with  the  advisory 
committee. 

The  key  echicational  technolonry  pei-sonnel  in  this  pro*rram  (hiring 
its  development  phase  are  Dr.  l)o\\M  P.  Ely,  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  chairman,  De])artmei»t  of  Instructional  TechnoIo«ry;  aiul 
Dr.  John  II.  Tyo,  asswiate  professor,  Iiistnictioiud  Techuolojry. 
*  Plans  continue  to  add  a  key  pei-son  in  education  of  the  deaf  to  tfie 
faculty  of  special  education  and  the  faculty  of  instruct ioiuil  tcch- 
nolo^ry.  The  facilities  ami  i-esources  at  Syracuse  ai-e  many  and 
varied. 

All  participants  are  trained  teachej-s  of  the  deaf  and  come  with 
varied  hack^rronmls.  The  fellowship  group  for  H)70-71  included: 
James  C.  Achtzehn,  director,  Inst  met  lomil  Media  Center,  AVest- 

era  Peimsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Pittsbur<rh. 
Barbara  A.  Bodner,  teacher,  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colum- 
bus. 

John  W.  Butler,  teacher,  Callier  Ilearinsj  and  Speech  Center, 

Dalhis,Te.xas.  ^ 
Rol)ert  R.  Davila,  supervisinjr  teacher,  elementary  school,  Nev; 

York  School  for  the  Deaf,  AVhite  Plains. 
Gordon  M.  Hayes,  consultant  in  oducation  of  the  deaf  and  luird 
of  hearin«r,  California  Stnt^  Deoartment  of  Education. 
Having  successfully  completed  it.««  first  academic  year,  the  pro?rnnu 
has  l)eeij  funded  for  two  additional  yeai-s.  The  arrant  provides  funds 
for  the  initial  group  to  contimie  thpir  work  ami  for  five  new  people 
to  be  added  to  the  program.  Applications  are  now  being  processed 
and  will  l)e  accepted  through  July  0, 1971. 

In  Syracuse  we  have  a  saying,  "If  you  don't  like  the  weather,  wait 
a  nnnute!"  Last  winter  was  no  e.xccption.  Needless  to  say  the  en- 
viromnent  at  S3*racuse  is  invigoniting. 

MEDIA  SPECIALIST  PROGRAM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Anit4i  Xonrse,  M.S.  Ed.,  Coordimitor  of  Media  Specialist  Program 
for  Educators  of  the  Deaf,  rnivei-sity  of  Massachusetts 
Consider  these  facts: 

1.  One-third  of  the  adult  deaf  population  is  functioiudly 
illiterate ! 

2.  The  average  gi*aduate  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  is  ivading  at 
onl3'  5th-grade  level ! 

3.  The  deaf  nopulation  has  changed  from  postlingually  deaf  to 
prelingually  deaf! 

4.  More  and  moi-e  deaf  children  have  multiple  hniulicai)s! 
Educators  of  the  deaf  have  good  reason  to  be  alarmed.  Our  pres- 
ent methods  of  teaching  arc  failing  deaf  children.  Res|)onding  to 
this  failure,  the  government  has  increased  its  conmntment  to  media 
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utilization  for  the  ho.rin^r  impaiml.  Media  S^'',^'"^;"^  .^^^^^^^ 
Films  has  had  an  in.poHant  role  m  P''"^  "'"'"."  i  f  L  I^p^s^^^^^^^ 
for  the  deaf.  Virtually  fvcry  rlassroon.  for  the  deaf  has  heen  s  - 
plied  xvith  an  ..verhead  ,).-ojec-tor. 

been  estahlishf.!,  inrhulinp  4  Ko<rional  Medni  Centei-s  (RMC  s) 

'  TireXiif/'Jpodalist  Pro,Mani  for  Educato,.  of  the  Deaf  was 
he-nm  Uvo  N^aii  afro  at  the  Unive.^ity  of  Massachusetts  It  ,s  the 
onTv  ni  dor-ra.h.ato-frra.luate  pro-nun  in  the  United  Sta  es  to  pre- 

\ix<r  at  the  junior  vear  ai*  jriven  extensive  trainuirr  „,  both  media 
and  deafness.  After  cou.plelinfj  the  :Vyear  profrrain,  tliey  iwene 
n  ster-s  .le-n-ees.  The  jroal  is  to  attain  <.i)tnnuui  niedia  u  ilization  m 
s  iooTs  for^he  deaf.  The  preparation  profrran.  ,s  ^^^^^^iSl 
the  Bureau  of  Kduration  for  the  Handicapped,  United  bt.ites 

^ATt^he^^iinriiine  thei-e  ai*  no  deaf  .students  in  the  nrofrrain. 
Since  we  are  coinmilled  to  the  !)elief  that  the  deaf  should  \ye  in  re- 
sponsible positi<.ns  in  the  held,  wc  hope  to  -et  at  least  two  «  stu- 
dents for  the  coiniufr  sprii.fr  semester.  Interpretei-s  "  1  "'^^ 
if  ucccs.sarv.  One  of  our  staff  members  is  deaf,  and  he  is  the  first 
deaf  teacher  to  teacli  at  any  level  in  Massachusetts. 

CouusK  OK  Study 

The  coui-se  of  study  has  lieen  organized  into  four  main  cate- 
<rories:  media,  <leafiu-.-.s,  education,  and  psycholopj-.  Staff  members  of 
The  Media  Si)cciali.st  Profrram  teach  many  of  the  coui-ses. 

There  ai-e  i)  miii-ses  taken  in  the  area  of  media.  Topics  covered 
include  use  of  ec.uipment,  production  of  materials,  media  for  the 
deaf,  televi.sion,  lilin,  administration,  catalosinjj,  and  an  internsiiip. 

In  a  media  production  coui-se,  Mr.  Nathan  Tiljey  helps  the  stu- 
dents prepare  media  directly  related  to  the  education  of  the  hearing 
handicapped.  This  .semester  one  of  the  students  produced  a  iniilti- 
media  i)acka<re  on  frivenhouses.  Her  Hrst  few  slides  were  used  to 
demon.strate  that  a  pi-eenhouse  is  not  a  house  painted  creeji,  or  one 
owned  by  a  fnmily  named  Green,  but  a  buildinp  in  which  flowei-s 

\s'^nart  of  the  coiii-se  relating  media  to  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
the  stiulents  evaluate  e.xistin-  media.  The  following  two  slides  were 
taken  from  a  .se?  exi)laininfr  idioms  to  the  deaf.  The  first  illustrates 
an  e.xcellent  visual  pi-esentation  of  the  idiom,  "Her  bai1<  is  worse 
then  her  bite."  The  woman  is  comnlainiiifr  Iwcause  the  children  are 
nicking  flowers,  but  at  the  same  time  she  is  offering  them  cookies. 
The  .second  slide,  "to  count  on,"  shows  Mr.  I^opold  with  Mr.  Jones 
check.  Rather  than  thinking  that  "connt  on"  means  "depend,  the 
children  may  feel  it  means  "steal."  .  <  • 

This  year  the  Northeast  Regional  Media  Center  for  the  Deaf  is 
preparing  a  series  of  vocational  education  transparencies.  The  co- 
ordinator, Mr.  Stanley  Patrie,  and  the  graphic  artist,  Mr.  John 
McLaughlin,  discus.sed  the  series  with  the  students.  The  reasons  for 
makin<r  the  set,  the  constniction  and  use  of  the  gnulebook,  and  the 
methods  of  visualizing  the  materials  were  all  explained.  The  stu- 
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o.ml.s:;"''l.:;t;!i,t'  "if  sis  'r'i'  '-i"---- 

.i"vi<lc',,orc  X,iivo  f^^^^^^^^       .'levcio  „„e,,i,  he  „.ilr  I,,-  al,l,.  i„ 

Kates,  I)SvchS  H  rfo,  ,1    rV/.r      r^'"';!']'"''"'  '  ''il'I'^'"-  I)'-.  Solis 

Intkkxsiiii* 

dents  actual  1.  ucti.e  i     M  ^  .'"♦^•'"«'"l> 's  to  frivo  ti.e  slu- 
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K:uli  111(0111  will  shKleiit  foacii  in  one  (Inssroom  for  ii  nciiod  of 
nw  weeks.  Before  tins  three-week  period,  he  will  have  observed 
hat  , -hiss  for  Iweiil.v-live  hams.  The  priiuarv  objeilive  of  sludeiif 
I'aehmfT  ,s  i,„f  t„  prepare  the  iiilerii  to  h>  a  ti'aeher  but  to  -ive  him 
I  better  iiiiderstaMdiiiir  „f  the  roleaiul  iieedsof  teaclipi-s 

1  ara|)rofessi()iiiils  bave  an  iiici-easiiifrlv  iiunortaiit  role  in  chiss- 
S  '.""""^-''o'^  tl'i'y  ^-'11  assume  maiiv  of  the 

nties  of  a  teaclKr.  Ihe  intern  will  instruct  para  professionals  in 
Uie  opera  loii  „f  equipment  and  in  local  pi-oduction  techniques. 

lluoufrh  the  utilization  of  media,  a  teacher  is  able  to  coiuiiumi- 
n.te  moiv  and  moiv  clearly  with  the  student.s.  K,,u;,llv  important 
IS  he  .t  alent  ((miiniinicatinor  w,H,  the  teacher  and  with  other  stu- 
Ihrou.rh,  ••"'"''""•it-'iile  more  elfectively 

snpIll^l!vl.l'''V'T''''  ^^•^'•'^^vill  be  s|HM.t  at  a  nearby  day  class  or 
sn  ail  ih^,  school  In  freneral,  activities  will  include  helpin.r  leachei^ 
.  e^M,„e  iue.lia  into  their  les.sons  aii.l  trainiufr  them  in  local  , m- 
duction  ec hm,,,ies.  It  is  hoped  that  each  -raduafe  of  fbe  Media 
aiT.'      "  «oikin^  with  a  small  nro.rram  in 

addition  to  his  work  at  a  lar^ivi-school.  i    ^     ■  m 

PH.\CTICl:.Ar 

The  Fnivei-sity  of  Ma.s.sachusett.s  is  an  e.xcellent  site  for  the  pro- 
Ch  'fi'soMs:  one  of  the  four  Ke-ional  Media  C'ei  tei-s 

.1  I'-  U''  111  the  hehl  ,.f  media;  and  theit;  aiv  luany  .schools  and  classes 
foi  the  hearin-  impaired  nearby.  Because  of  (his,  the  .students  have 
Ibi  firdw.'f'''''"' "l>«''f  H'e  latest  developineufs  in  media 

StiKleiits  observe  classes  in  many  schools  for  the  deaf.  Kidu  dif. 
ferent  .schools  ^yere  visited  this  year.  For  Juniois;,  the  emphasis  „f 
hese  visits  is  placed  on  developiiifr  a  freneml  undei-standiii'  of  var- 
lous  1  ethyls  nud  technupies.  The  Sei.ioi^  concentrate  ou  media 
utilization  in  the  cla.ssroonis. 

Kadi  Senior  prepait«s  a  multi-media  les.son  based  on  u  curriculum 
materials         "  "  ^'"•'^  nsiurthUl 

•»cfTIr.|7o?u^fo;'.'f  indeijendent  study.  Some  of  then, 

acted  as  eacher.s  aides  at  the  Austme  School  for  the  Deaf  one  day 
each  week.  One  student  helped  in  the  pi-cparation  of  a  nu  Ifi  mJd  i 
kit  on  the  utilization  of  overhead  pro'jectoi-s  in  classrooms  foi  thJ 

TheS?oVt'he1S  "  P--f°""«"-  Nanonal 

rCOSmT'^''''*''-?ir"'c"''',"^  Organizations  Serving;  ,i,e  Deaf 
1  .1  H  '  -"^""'^"'s  attend  their  meetii.frs?  Here  they 

mSi^V-s  ""  "'*«n»-etcr  at,  these 

nttSS'ihrul'" convention.  The  Juniors 

?.oTo"-  CommunicatioiKs  and  Tech- 

ThurnL<f     ^-  frraduale  students  attend  the 

Lincoln  Syii,iK)sium  oi,  Media  for  the  Deaf.  This  year  the  sfudei  ts 
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were  able  to  partiripnte  in  the  KMC  meetiiijrs  held  just  I)efore  the 
Liiicohi  Svinposium,  One  student  participated  in  the  topical  con- 
ference on'iuedia  sponsored  by  the  (  ouncil  for  Kxceptional  Chihlren 
in  San  Antonio,  r     y  ^ 

One  of  the  students  I)ecanie  very  interested  in  Cued  hpeech  after 
hearin«r  I>»*-  (  ornett  at  a  seniiinir.  She  went  down  to  Washinjrto"! 
D.C.  for  thive  days  to  learn  about  the  complete  method.  She  hopes 
to  teach  cued  speech  to  a  family  with  a  hearing-handicapped  chihl 

next  year.  i     i-n  i 

The  students  take  a  coui-se  in  lanjruajre  offered  at  tlie  C  hirke 
School  for  the  Deaf.  This  jrives  them  weekly  contact  with  teachei-s 
of  the  deaf,  teachei-s  in  traininjr,  and  a  total  school  projrnnii. 

Stu*knds 

Stipends  are  avaihd)Ie  for  qualified  students.  Jnnioi*s  i-eceive  ?300; 
Senioi-s  iwcive  $800;  and  irraduate  students  vocoWa  $2,()()0,  with  $()00 
for  each  dependent. 

Conclusion 

Schools  for  deaf  chihlren  have  a  special  need  for  media.  Beca\ise 
the  chihlren  caimot  use  their  hearinjr  effectively,  visual  presentations 
are  vitally  important.  Media  specialists  in  these  schools  need  to  have 
a  stronjr  f)ack«xround  in  both  media  and  deafness.  The  Media  Special- 
ists Projxram  for  the  Deaf  provides  students  with  competencies  in 
i)oth  areas  and  hopes  to  improve  the  education  of  deaf  children 
through  more  etfective  use  of  media. 

THE  SPECIAL  EDUCATION  IMC/RMC  NETWORK:  AN 
OVERVIEW  AND  EMPHASIS  ON  RESOURCES  AVAIL- 
ABLE TO  EDUCATORS  OF  THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED 

Philip  F.  Newbcrg,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Executive  Director  and  Coor- 
dinator, Special  Education  mC/RMC  Network,  Arlington,  Va. 

A  speech  teacher  was  once  heard  to  advise  a  student:  "When  you'i-e 
pivin<r  a  talk,  first  tell  your  audience  what  you're  ffoin<r  to  tell  -em; 
then,  tell  'em;  then,  tell  'em  what  you  tokl  them!"  I  am  goin^r  to 
adhere  somewhat  to  this  teacher's  suggestion,  because  I  have  a  two- 
fold purpose  in  speaking  to  you  this  aftenioon,  and  I  want  to  insure 
that  you  will  be  attentive  when  I  get  to  the  crux  of  my  pmsentation. 
First,  I  want  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  development  of  the 
Network;  I  have  been  informed  many  of  yon  are  relatively  unfamil- 
iar with  its  brief  history.  More  important,  however,  is  my  desire  to 
relate  to  you  the  wealth  of  resources  that  the  Network  has  to  offer 
educators  of  the  hearing  handicapijed.  Now  that  I  have  prefaced  my 
presentation,  I  will  begin  with  mi  Overvieto. 

What  Was  the  Ii^ipetus  for  the  SEIMC  Concept? 

In  1962,  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  Panel  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion established  task  force  teams  which  studied  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded  in  Europe.  The  report  of  this  Panel  reflected  the 
importance  some  Europeans  place  upon  the  training  of  teachers  in 
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the  (levelopineiit  and  use  of  educational  materials.  No  exact  si)eci(i- 
rations  foi-  tliesv  i-tMittM-s  wei^e  offered,  hut  (he  docniineiu  did  recom- 
mend that  a  network  of  instructional  materials  centere  (IMCs)  l)e 
estal)hshed  in  the  T.S.  to  make  infoiination  about  insti-uctioiml 
materials  avaihd>h'  to  all  teachei-s  and  supervisors  of  prognuus  for 
(he  mentally  retarded. 

What  Was  tub  Initial  of  the  SEIMCs? 

Initially,  the  purpose  of  the  Si)ecial  Education  Instructional  Ma- 
terials Centei's  (SKIMC's)  and  the  Kejrional  Media  Centei's  for  the 
Deaf  (R.M('s)  was  to  etTect  improved  and  innovative  practices  in 
the  education  of  handicapped  chihlivn.  To  implement  this  j^oal, 
stnite«ries  wei-e  devised  to  provide  si)ecial  educators  and  rehited  i)er- 
somiel  with  ivady  access  to  vahd  maierials,  methods,  and  media  aiid 
information  al>out  them  in  order  to  assnie  theii-  appropriate  use  in 
tlie  ohissroom.  This  pui'pose  has  not  chan^red,  ahhou<^h  the  mmle 
throujrh  which  this  j^oal  is  lK'in«r  accomplished  has  chan«?ed  durin*,' 
the  intervenin<r  yeai's. 

WllKX  AND  WllKUK  Dm  TIIK  SEIMO  PlUUKCn*  OUKJIXATE? 

Two  exixM'imental  mental  i-etardation  IMCs  were  established  in 
10(14  to  lield  test  the  SEIMC  concept.  These  centei's  were  estab- 
lished at  the  rnivei-sity  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the  Univei'sity  of 
Soutliern  California,  respectively.  (See  Fi<niie  1.) 
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What  Akktiik  Functions  ofSEIMCs? 

The ;]  luiiiute  slidp-tapc  prcsciitMlion  I  am  ;il)out  lo  show  you  wo- 
vi(K»s  n  roucise  ))iric*riah7.:uion  of  )>erliiiciit  back^rrouiul  iiifonuation 
aljoul  Ihecciitei-s  within  the  Xctwork. 

i  r?-*^scMit  Network  :l  iiiiiuite  slide-tape  show.] 

WiiKX  Was  the  Xktwokk  Fokmai.ly  Estahusiikp? 

Early  in  10G(;,  ;ifter  the  two  prototyi)e  ceiitei-s  liad  demonstrated 
that  they  Iiad  fiiimied  their  primary  jMirpose  suflicieiitiv  well  to 
justify  the  eNpaiisioii  of  the  Network,  the  network  of  Special  Kdu- 
ratnui  Instrnciioiml  Materials  Center  was  founded  olliciully  with 
the  addition  of  ei^dit  »cw  SKIMCs  and  the  CEC-KRIC  IiiVoriua- 
tion  (enter  tor  KNcepiional  Children.  Four  more  centei-s  joined  the 
Network  m  lOHT,  briiipn^r  the  total  luunber  of  Network  components 
to  lo.  (kSee  tii^iire  2.) 


OTIS 

J\^at.  Ccr.?. 


I*iguro  2 


Why  axi)  AViikx  Did  tiik  RilCs  Joix  the  Network  ? 

Development  of  tlie  four  Re-ioiu.l  Afedin  Centers  for  tlie  Dcif 
e.s  ablishecl  ,„  i;,G4  nnd  196(5  :,s  a  result  of  the  captTo.S  film  eSs 
:.t.on  „.  1062  closely  pa-.^Ielled  the  establishmei.rif  tt  SEim 
(See  Fifiui-e  a.)  Th.s  profrran.  was  also  sponsored  by  the  Bure of 
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B  JiMC'f /Regions 

riquro  J 

/'r^v'lti?",^"''.^'^^  ^^^"^^'^"PPCfl  (BFJI)/U.S.  Office  of  Education 
(LhOh),  l)ut  il  was  dovolopod  imlppendenf ly  of  the  SEIMC  ni-oj- 
ort.  Bocanso  of  the  coiuploinentaiy  natui-e  of*thc  SKIMC  and  KMC 
pro/rrams,  both  o|x»nitif)ns  were  incorporated  into  a  single  network 
\\\  19G0,  (See  Fifjure  4.) 


IsJ  REGicrMLMEPrAca^/rGRS 

NATlCMt  C£N7t*0S  Figure  4 
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What  Is  tmk  Xktwokk's  Pkeskxt  Fftcirs  ? 

m.?;"?lm  Tr"""l        -^.^  (n,i,.sf,.,  rii,fr  ,„,„■],  „f  i,s  for- 

mi  fiiiulioii  of  j)royi(Iiii}r  «liroc»  services  to  Umchei-s  »o  stale-  mid 

oenlir;  W  Mxu'^^^^^^  ^:«'"« •'"■«»'«  '''Slnicl i(,i,al  „,nu.rials 

ceiHei  (A.SKIM(s),  wlio  ai-e  imicli  (-loser  in  }reo}rrai)Iiic  i)roxiiuilv 

•i,1o  J'owever,  li.ev  .•'.iHiinie  to  ..ro- 

M(le  «!  m-t  tearlier  services  iii  i.i-eas  wliere  associate  ceiitci>;  are  not 
.-..•c-essil.le.  TIic  rcfriona  SKIMCs  are  now  .levotiiifr  in.-reasinf.:  atten 

lon  to  cooiK-rative  relationsliij.s  witli  state  ,Iei,arliuen(s  of  educa- 
tion, their  intent  IS  to  fiu-ilitate  the  development  of  intra-stutc 
jssocia  e  center  networks  within  their  ,,artinilar  i^frions/li,  addi- 

on,  the  iv^rrona    centei-s  i)rovide  assistance  to  the  ASKIAfC's 

J.'i.nf'  'T-Y'"''  "'^  <lovelo,,inent   of  ii  sen'icJ 

trainin;;  an,  inf.jrnuiion  ,)ack«ges.  Other  onf..oin;r  SEIMC  activi- 

irlnn  l  lr  r «dl  as  dis.seininatinpTnfoi- 
inut  on  on  the  elFeetiveness  of  various  educational  ideas  and  pmd.icts. 

sionO  hi;  1'. t'^lo'-'Xion  (siKrial  cdncatioi,  divi- 
sions) hue  i)hi.vcd  a  crucial  role  in  exivnidinp  H„,  national  accent- 
«..ce  an.  iinpact  of  the  Network.  Thmufrh  thcTr  commit  ,  en    «  a nd 

Asi'n'r  "''/'^        "'«••■"«••  ?'!»•  ronce,,»,  over  300  li, 

AhhlMf  s  have  I)een  estahlished  to  date.  These  ASKHfCs  now 
provide  the  majority  of  the  Network's  face-to-faJe  coiV  , -t  "i 

media  do!  ""'•^  "'«"-"'c<i"'...I  nuitel  al  ,  ; 

media  demonsti-ations,  conduct  work.shops,  and  i)rovi<Ie  consul  ahon 
S.?  •'ictional  n.nterials,  class^om  iiu.l.a.-eluen^r .  c    i  d " 

vidiiul  piipil  learnin^rstrate'ries. 

oi       -^"'.T  J"f  I'riinarily  concerned  witli  deveIoi)in.r  teaclier 

ski  Ks  in  the  n.se  of  educational  technolo-y.  They  conduct  instfi 
.uul  inservice  work.shoas  on  the  appIicatTons  of  «e  o  ,  rem.- 
nrn  2  .  <'«^«>'«>I"'';r '>.c«-  uses  of  cducatioiud  television,  over/.ead 
Si;?i2.Si:'''''^''  other 
Tlic  SKIMC/RMC'  Xwwork,  in  ioriiir>oi»lioii  widi  llm  ItiiTOiii  of 

£z;,:',i;;:ox:Sn"^'^   o,,  .„„.,l:"ii:j 

Network  Rja^orncKs  Av.xii.aiii.r  to  KnrcAWKS  of  the 

TlE.\IHN»i-lMI'An{KD 

Proffurfa  prodiirrrf  hij  S KIM  (In 
Since  tlie  four  l{M(\s  an-  specifically  cliar.-pd  witli  tlie  task  of 
"'^"I'V;  "nd^uost  SciHo,;  o   t  ,e  de,"f 

ii-e  well  acquainted  with  these  activities,  it  .seems  iimnnronrialP 
this  tiiue,  to  i-eiterate  the.se  services.  Instea.I,  le  us     iTide'r  n'„; 
>>er  of  the  pro<hi.  ts  that  have  been  produced' hy  SKIAICs  wh  c  re 
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appliciible  for  use  by  and  available  to  educators  of  cbildreu  \vi(b 
heariufr  baudicaps.  (A  partial  lis)  of  products  iiud  (lie  SKLMCs 
that  have  developed  I  hem  follows.) 

KyiMi  (houfih  (he  American  Print iug  IIousi-  for  the  Blind  is  noted 
for  Its  iM-oduction  of  Braille  and  larfie-print  books,  it  also  produces 
a  wealth  of  tcacliiufr  materials  that  are  applicable  for  use  by  heariu"- 
nnpaiivd  children.  Some  examples  of  these  educational  aiils  iiiclii(lp 
pivschool  and  primary  level  manipulative  materials,  such  lus:  ma- 
jerials  desifined  lo  help  cliildivii  to  match  te.xtuivs  and  coloi-s:  a 
board  to  develop  form  (liscriiiiiiiatioii  u.-iiifi  puzzle  shapes  of  the 
rifiht  and  left  hands;  a  sliapebonrd  which  helps  a  child  distiiiiriiisli 
•slumes  and  coloi-s;  and  a  "Geometric  Area  and  Volume  Aid,"  a 
.J-(liiiieiisi()iial  learniiifi  tool  that  teaches  fieometric  concents  of  area 
and  volume. 

<iM >'!/""'"''' °^  ' tlevelo|)ed  by  the  Colorado 
MMAK  jo  teach  school  .safety  to  educable  mentally  liniidica|)|)ed 
and  multiply  handicapped  children,  as  well  as  traiirfpareiicies  which 
(lescrilx!  siiifile  and  couinoiiml  words  hirfielv  associated  with  deaf 
children  .s  everyday  vocabulary.  In  addition,*  thh  SKIMC  has  pro- 
duced a  kit  for  use  with  deaf  children  that  e.xplaiiis  the  concept 
jump.  I  lus  concept  is  taught  tliroii;rh  the  use  of  lilm  loops,  flip 
hooks,  and  multiconcent  verb  wheels.  A  Sniiim  slide  .series  entitled 
Sm^rlo  (oiicept  Vocabulary  for  the  Deaf"  has  also  been  developed 
l)y  the  (  olorado  hhlMC  that  teaches  youii/r  deaf  cliildrai  about  dif- 
tiM-ent  foods  and  (heir  sources  and  u.ses. 

The  Michi;ran  S(a(e  Univei-sity  SKIMC  has  produced  a  slide 
.wries  \vi(h  script,  depicdng  various  (eachiufr  (echninues  (hat,  are  use- 
ful 111  iiisd-iicdii;;  bliiid-deaf  childi-en.  This  ceii(er  has  developed  (he 
uios(  al)undaii(  supply  of  nuKerials  for  use  wi(li  (he  blind-deaf  ' 
:tny  of  the  ceiHei-s  wKliin  (he  Ne(  work. 

Cup(ioned  fihiis  and  films(rips  (lint  are  available  for  evaluai..-,i. 
with  dear  childi-en  can  be  ob(aiiied  from  (he  New  York  Sf.ue  De- 
par(iiieii(  of  Kduca(ion  SKIMC  a(  Albany. 

In.sd-ucjiou  for  pareiKs  in  (eachiufi  spoon  feediuir  (o  pre.school 
muhiply-handicappwl  children  is  available  upon  request  from  (he 
Orefron  ShIMC. 

The  Te.Mis  SKIMC  has  compiled  a  li.st  of  professional  inonoffinphs 
and  journal  articles  pertainin^r  to  the  education  of  denf-bliml  students. 

A  product  called  "SifrlKy  Mousi'"  has  been  develoiwd  by  the  Wis- 
TT'lp,  • i"  .^'"■""'•nf.'e  <le"f  children  (o  visually  (ibserve  de- 
inouse        ^'^  ^"'^  adapted  from  a  comical  'hook  abou(  a 

I (  .should  l)e  noted  (hat  nlmos(  all  early  childhood-orieiKed  in- 
strucdonal  aids  (hn(  are  no(  on  audio(ane.s  but  on  filnis(rips  and  films 
are  relevant,  for  use  by  educntoi-s  of  deaf  children. 
Puchifu'd  imcrrhe  tniinhig  jtrogrmm  dcvcloi>cd  hij  SEIMOs 

packaf.n?s  have  been  and  are  beiii^r  developed  by 
.li  .„   f.''''"''V.V;"'  '5'        ^^''t''  few  or  no  inodificn(ions  to  iiupmve 

l^.s  f'^t  '"''.V  ^^"''K. I'e^n-iuff-inipaired  .s(u- 

deiKs.  These  packa;res  are  equally  applicable  for  use  wi(h  teachei-s 
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woik-iufr  with  sUulpiKs  who  dcnf  in  addition  to  luiviiifr  otiipi-  im- 
l):nrmcnts.  liic  i-pjcvancv  and  wide  iij)i)Iicai)iiit  v  of  liipse  packa-'cs  is 
inil  into  i)Pi-speotivc  wiipii  one  considprs  Vi^OE  statistics  indicTilin" 
tlial  al)ont  one-lliird  of  nU  hamw^  imjiairpd  cliildrpn  ivccivinrr 
special  pdiication  are  nni5lii)Iy  Iiandicapppd.'  Tliese  data  siii)i)ort  tiip 
notion  tiiat  many  SKLMC-develojjpd  jirodnds  and  training  packages 
mild  l)e  appropriately  used  by  ediieators  wlio  work  with  students 
liaviii}.'  Iieariiifr  iini)airinents  and  other  hand icajis. 

Kxami)les  of  several  SKIMC  (leveloi)ed  trainin.r  iiaeka-'es  are  as 
follows: 

The  Colorado  SKIMC  has  jjrodnced  videotajies  related  to  basic 
l)iticediiifs  in  jinretone  audiometry  screeniii}.'  and  diafrnoses. 

Georfre  Washiiifiton  rniversity's  SKIMO  has  deveIoi)ed  several 
videotaiiesdenionstraliiifr  the  use  of  Montessori  materials. 

Many  teacher-trainiiifr  docnments  i)rei)ai-ed  bv  the  Michi<ran  State 
University  SKIMC  aiv  desifrned  exjaTSsly  for  use  with  deaf-blind 
students. 

Compiiter  Based  Resource  TTnits  (CRKIT)  have  been  develoDed 
by  the  New  ^  ork  State  SKLMC  to  as.si.st  the  teacher  in  matchin.r 
leamiiifr  deheits  with  pi-e.scrijXive  methwis  and  materials.  One 
y  mn;  particiilai  ly  ai)i)roi)riate  for  ii.se  bv  teachei-s  of  deaf  students 
IS  entitled  "AIami<reiiient  of  Social  Behavior."  This  unit,  like  the 
othei^i,  oiillmes  kdiavioral  objectives  and  supjilies  api)ropriate  activ- 
ities and  materials  to  meet  the  staled  objectives.  The  center  al.so  has 
a  l)acka<re  of  IV  lilnis,  slide.s,  and  teacher  frnides  of  international  films 
for  ediicatoi-s  of  the  deaf. 

The  Eiirrineei-ed  r^arnin-  Pmjecl  (ELP)  multimedia  package 
dcvelojied  by  the  Oi-efron  SKIMC  provides  administrators  and  other 
educatoi-s  with  information  i-efjardiii}.'  classroom  mana.'ement.  Tech- 
niques are  dpiiiiealed  that  aid  the  teacher  in  iisiii"  no.sitive 
ai)pioaclies  to  channel  the  student's  academic  and  social  behavior 

l  eiwptiia^^  materials  devclojied  by  the  Univei-sily  of  Soiitherii 
(.  ahforma  SKLMC  have  been  used  snccessfiillv  to  aid  students  with 
deficits  111  this  area.  In  addition,  this  center  has  i)ro(liiced  a  iiiii(iiie 
raiiiiiifr  pack:irre,  as  a  ivsiilt  of  a  sjiccial  .study  institute  conference  if 
Held  111  1009.  The  iii.stitiite  emiibasized  a  traiiiiii;:  model  iisiiiff  task- 
orieiifed  small  jjrroiip  interaction  alfernafed  with  short,  Iar.rc  .rroni) 
presen  aiioiis.  The  package  iiiehides  several  items,  such  as  riieliisfi- 
iife  schedule,  hoiirly  small  groiij)  task  sheets,  and  outlines  for  media 
pmdiiction  workshops.  This  package  offers  a  wealth  of  useful  teacher- 
Iraiiiiiig  techniqiies  for  ediicatoi-s  of  the  deaf. 

If  yon  desire  to  obtain  any  of  the  aforeiiieiifioiied  i)rodiicts  and/or 
traiiiiiip  i)acka{res,  i)Iea.si'  contact  your  regional  SEIMC  bv  i)hoiie  or 
mail  to  make  the  request  to  the  producing  center.  For'voiir  con- 
venience, a  complete  listing  of  directoi-s'  names  and  regioiia'l  SEIMO 
a(l(lre.s.ses  is  available  iijion  request  to  the  Network  oflice. 
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Various  information  rcffoarccs 

The  CKC-EKIC  Iiifonuatioii  (Vnt(M-,  the  a«rp»cios  allied  with  the 
Xeluork,  and  a  iiinnl)er  of  SKIMCs  pro.-'de  a  vahisihle  information 
resource  foredncalors  of  Ihe  deaf. 

A  cenlral  informal  ion  sy.slein  on  exceplional  children  has  been 
developed  hv  Ihe  VKV  Infornialion  Cenie;.  This  cenler  laainlains  a 
comprehensive  rolleclion  of  professional  lileralmv  and  processes 
Ihese  docnmenis  for  inclusion  \\\  ICacrptional  Child  ICdunttion 
Ahstrarts  (KCKA),  Ifwarch  in  Education.  (KIK),  and  Current 
kndetr  to  Journnh  In  /^duration  (CUK).  The  Infornialion  Center  is 
also  involved  in  (he  devclopuicnl  of  olher  prodnds  such  as  a  journal, 
Teachiuff  ICxceptinnnl  Children,  and  slaleM)f.lhe-ai'l  papei-s.  Staff 
jnemhei's  are  conlinnally  improvin*:  aiid  expandin<r  llieir  dala  base 
in  professional  lileralui'e  (which  includes  sevenil  l)il)lio<r|'nphies  of 
j)ro«rr;nns,  i-esearch  arlicles,  and  film  lists  in  the  Held  of  Ihe  hearing 
im])aired),  Iheir  responses  lo  infornialion  mjuesls  from  individual 
usei*s,  and  Iheir  lihnirv  servi(»es. 

Olhcr  i)rojecls  allied  lo  Ihe  Network  llial  offer  i*csoiirces  to  deaf 
e(liicalors  include:  ProjccI  LIFK,  sponsoivd  hv  Media  Services  and 
Caplioned  Films,  Division  of  Kdiicatiomil  Services^  HEII/nSOE; 
I  rojeci  CARE  (roinpnler  Assisled  Remedial  Ediicalioii),  Dcpart- 
nieiil  of  Special  Ediicalioii,  Pennsvlvania  Slale  I Inivei-sil v;  and  the 
leii  Ke^rional  Deaf-Hliiid  CViilers,  funded  hv  (he  Divisioi/of  Ediica- 
I  tonal  SejTices,  HEII/USOE. 

Since*  a  major  focus  of  SEHfCs  lias  heen  lo  serve  as  a  facilitator  of 
coniiiiif  meal  ions  helweeii  and  anioii<r  the  various  resource  iiiiils  in 
the  field,  lliey  can  (piickly  put  individuals  in  conlaci  with  various 
ediicalioiial  consiillaiits  who  can  he  of  assistance.  Tliev  can  also 
reconiniend  model  pro^rnnns  in  their  reprions  which  inav  he  visited 
to  ohserve  and  obtain  new  ideas  and  innovative  i)mcl ices  that  can  be 
replicated  elsewliem 

Future  network  dcrelopmenis 

Several  major  emphases  arc  emernrinnr  as  the  Nelwork*s  centers 
continue  to  develop  into  a  more  viable  system.  These  developments 
(listed  below)  will  benefit  ediicaioi's  of  the  liearin<r  impaired 

1.  Afiicb  effoi-t  is  bcin<r  froncrated  by  SEIAfCs  and  RAfCs  to 
develop  moi'e  packaged  li-aiiiiiifi:  proiri-ains  that  will  be  directed 
toward  teacher  trainers  serviced  by  these  pmjects.  In  most  instances, 
rii^se  packages  will  not  reqiiiit*  extensive  trainin^r  of  inscrvice  train- 

CT^W^/^i^"^^*!  I'Vl^,.^'",'  ''"^  ^P^"^  ^'^^  development  of  extensive 
MUMC.  and  RM(.  siib-nct works.  Specific  concern  will  l)o  directed 
to\yar(l  developin^r  definite  or  systematic  procedui'es  that  will  result 
m  hriM^riunr  about  vital  functions  which  will  facilitate  the  Icarniiiir  of 
handicapped  childmi  by  enhanciiinr  leachincr  stvles,  tools,  environ- 
inent,  and  so  on.  (  riiose  individuals  who  arc  staff  iiieiiilwi's  workinir 
in  Icarnmnr  resoiiire  centeiN>  and  instructional  materials  centeiS 
housed  Ml  residential  and  other  schools  for  the  deaf  are  cnconra^rcd 
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to  exploi-c  ways  lo  interface  with  the  over  300  ASKIMCs  and  the  13 
Rogioiial  SKLM(\s  throughout  the  U.S.  PIea.se  write  the  Network 
ofTice  if  you  cle.siiv  a  listing  of  the  locations  of  these  centei's  through- 
out the  country.) 

3,  There  are  plans  for  an  inci*eased  number  of  interlocks  between 
and  nnion^  SKIMC/HMCs,  i.e.,  collabonition  on  projects  that  will 
l)e  beneficial  to  all  handicapped  chiklmi,  including  the  deaf  and 
mult  iply  handicai)ped. 

4.  HMCs  and  SKIMCs  will  cosponsor  inoi-e  workshops  to  integrate 
proven  in.structional  methods  and  nmtcrial.s  with  appropriate  media 
format. 

f».  Ideally,  the  pi'csent  Network  will  l)econie  a  .SY.stem  of  com- 
ponents (f^KIMCs/RMCs,  as  well  as  other  HKH-funded  projects 
such  as  (leaf-l)lind  centere,  early  childhood  centers,  etc.)  that  will 
interrelate,  and  intertwine  in  the.  manner  of  the  threads  in  a  net; 
the.se  units  will  comprise  a  group  so  combined  as  to  form  a  whole 
and  to  operate  in  uni.son — the  milization  of  which  will  be  a  special 
education  communication  .system. 

PROJECT  ME  (MEDIA  FOR  THE  EXCEPTIONAL):  MEDIA 
DEVELOPMENTS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUNG 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Sol  M.  Koshab  Ph.  D.,  Drector,  Media  for  the  Kxceptional  Project, 
Dubnoff  School  for  Kducational  Therapy,  North  Hollywood,  Cnl. 

"Media  for  the  Kxceptional"  was  established  at  the  DulmotF  School 
under  auspices  of  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films,  Hureau  of 
Education  for  the  Haiulicapped,  to  design  and  develop  learning 
materials,  practices,  and  techniques  for  the  early  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  To  this  purpo.se,  we  have  set  oui*selves  two  objec- 
t  ivcs : 

1.  To  develop  materials  for  meeting  si£rnificant  educational  needs 
of  the  young,  preschool,  handicapped  child ; 

2.  To  develop  new  mexlia  capabilities  for  education  of  the 


So  we  have  l)ecn  developing  educational  pro^rrams  aiul  lecbnifines 
which  would  help  us  design  more  effective  materials.  I  should  like, 
todSy,  to  .show  you  excerpts  from  our  pro;grams  aiul  describe  for 
you  ft  projection  system  which  we  call  the  "Ivearning  WalP'  that^vou 
may  consider  their  application  to  the  education  of  hearing-impafied 
and  deaf  children. 

I  say  "that  you  may  consider"  for  I  can  tell  you  very  litile  about 
the  applicability  of  our  work — paj-ticularly,  the  educational  nuita- 
riftls — to  the  education  of  ^vour  children.  Tlie  target  population  for 
whom  we  have  Ixjen  desigiiinjr  includes  \'aneties  of  ei.^otionallj'  dis- 
turbed, retarded,  and  neurologically  impaired  children.  We  at  Media 
for  the  Exceptional  do  not  know,  and  have  not  l)een  designiMg  for, 
the  liearing-impaii'ed  or  deaf  child.  We  are  field  testing  our  programs 
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with  childivii  otlier  than  tlie  tar^jet  population.  We  liave  not  yet 
worked  witli  tlie  hearinjr  impaired,  l)ut  we  will  in  the  coining  aca- 
demic year. 

We  now  have  thi-ce  sets  of  materials  we  call  the  "Body  Image," 
the  "loot's  Look  For  .  .     and  the  "Directionality--  programs. 

The  "Hody  linage  Program'-  consists  of  a  teachei'S'  guide,  lOsonnd 
filmslrips,  and  four  picture  puzzles.  Design  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  child  must  have  a  good  self-concept  to  i-elate,  to  cope, 
to  learn  effectively.  Many  of  the  handicapix»a  youngstei's  do  not 
have  a  concept  of  .self  at  all.  Differcntiation  of  himself  from  the  envi- 
ronment may  In?  vague  or  there  may  be  no  notion  of  self  as  integral. 
The  ratiomile  for  this  j)iogi*am  is  that  ex])eriencing  and  knowing  his 
body  will  help  the  chihl  identify  him.self  as  an  entity. 


The  "Le!\s  Look  For  Program"  consists  of  a  teachei'S'  guide  and  5 
sound  lilms(rij)S  designed  to  give  the  child  the  ability  to  examine,  to 
scan,  to  look  for,  and  to  see  what  he  is  looking  at.  It  is  not  an  over- 
simpliiication  to  say  that  handicapped  children  must  l)c  taught  to 
look  and  see. 


The  four  sound  Klmstrips  in  the  "Directionality  Program''  ai'e  in- 
tended for  teaching  concepts  of  dii'cctionality  and  location  such  as 
up,  down,  across,  over,  and  under.  The  program  was  designed  to 
transition  the  child  from  dealing  with  such  concepts  in  thi-ee- 
dimen.sional  environments  to  the  alStractions  of,  say,  a  printed  page. 


We  have  also  produced  a  film,  "School  Is  For  Children,"  to  help 
speed  the  childs  adjustiuent  to  nursery  school.  Separation  anxiety  is 


likely  that  the  anxiety  starts  at  the  moment  of  crossing  the  school 
thi^eshold  or  boarding  the  school  bus.  More  likely,  the  child  starts 
experiencing  anxiety  with  respect  to  the  school  as  soon  as  he  realizes 
he  will  be  going  into  a  strange  environment  with  strange  people.  The 
film  was  produced  to  Ije  shown  to  the  childi*en  before  they  come  to 
school  in  order  to  provide  more  realistic  expectations. 

Parent.s,  too,  may  not  know  what  a  nursery  school  is  like.  The  un- 
known nuiy  generate  anxiety  in  them,  too,  which  the  chihl  may 
sense.  If  not  anxious  themselves,  they  may  not  have  realistic  expecta- 
tions to  use  in  dealing  with  the  chiurs  anxiety.  Another  version  of 
the  film  with  narration  dii-ected  to  the  parents  was  produced  for 
them. 

Both  the  child  and  parent  versions  of  the  film  are  available  with 
either  Kngli.sh  or  Spanish  narration  from  the  United  States  Archives 
National  Audiovi.sual  Center. 

Probably  our  most  important  contribution  to  new  capabilities  is  the 
development  of  the  "I^earning  Wall."  For  the  "learning  Wall,"  there 


[Sound  fihnstrip:  "I'm  a  Boy"] 


[Sound  lilmstrip:  "IjCt's  Look  For  At  Home"] 


[Sound  filmslrip:  "You  Naughty  Puppy"] 
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UnJr"  f ''eaiiMfr-inmniit.,!  ihihlren.  Dr.  Il.„.rv 
M  n  ,y  n,I„|„e,|  ,|,,  ,„„,e,„  f„,  /„  S„M.luv..st  Scl.o o  fo  ■ 
III'  ironiin^r  Im,,:,,,,.,!.  S.h.u'  .,f  y«„,  „„  ,1  ,,„vi.  Ut-^ml  liv 

'^'"^•'•^"^  ''"'1  thci; 

n'  '""''"''.P''  !'"''  w  -  an  iHlvpilisiMiuMil.  AdviMlisin.r 

^^a.SMOI  I  ho  piiMiMy  M,..(.vnlion  for  sh.min^r       lihusdins   \(  leas? 

vvlwch  led  l„  llu.  di'vidopiMOMl  of  Iho  "Unn.iM.r  Wall  •"""^'1'" 
C)m-  d.'.sifr„i.,s,  livMo  n.iiinlKMV  and  Floivi.a.  S.  I.McfiM-,  wanlid  to 
.0  ah  .  to  p,o.,,„„  f„,  Iea.„i„^r  hv  Iho  ehihl.v...  'n\c\  w  ,«! 

M  p  H  ihl  vn  lo  Ik.  al,h.  u,  mW.v.nt,  w.„kMiR.,-tlv  will,  llu'  malV  i  s 
Fbs  hushand,  .la.-U  S,- haef,..-,  provided  (he  hasi,-  .  o.ko,  ti^^^^^^^^^  i^d^^ 
Mon  IIiMlifr  ivahml  and  developed  as  the  "LeaniiiiT  Wn  I 
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The  ''Wjiir  ill  Fimu-e  2  is  shown  in  use  willi  Ihe  "liCl's  Look  For 
Pm^rrani.-' The  cjiild  has  been  asked  lo  pick  out  an  objcol  piojcclcd 
on  the  screen. 
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The  above  illiistnites  some  uses  of  the  rear  projection  property  of 
the  wall  which  we  consider  to  be  the  mast  important.  But  the  screen 
for  aeconiodatin":  nrojection  has  additional  capabilities  which  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  slides. 


With  a  change  of 'lighting,  the  child  can  see  himself  reflected  on 
the  screen. 

Simple  Simon  said,  "Put,  both  yonr  arms  wp  in  the  air."  The  boy 
standing  in  front  of  the  Learning  Wall  did  (Figure  6) 
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A  slide  is  projedoil  on  the  screen  (Fi^riire  7)  showinfj  two  chil- 
dren. The  sludeiil  s  iinn*^;  is  slill  ivlleded  (ceiiler)  iiiul  he  is  nble  to 
internet  with  his"frieiuls''  on  the  screen. 


The  "stick-on''  or  feh  l)oard  cai)ahili(y  of  the  AVall  is  shown  in 
Fi<rnre  8.  IIoi*e  a  chihl  phiros  a  stick-on  i)hisli('  onto  a  scone 

(hat  is  projected  onto  (he  scn'cji.  Tlic  |)hislic  adheres  (o  (he  screen. 
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Hero  (Fi^.  11  and  12)  the  snven  is  iiscmI  us  a  li;rl»*  tal)lo.  A  lar«re 
sliivt  of  tiariii«r  jmper  is  plartd  over  the  screen  allowing;  the  rhild 
to  trace  the  pieture  projeetetl  inKhMueafh  the  paper.  The  traeiii<r 
allows  the  chihl  to  have  soinethin«r  of  her  own  to  keep. 
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Wc  have  also  designed  a  portable  "i)oor  luanV  vei'sioii  which  can 
be  built  with  local  lal(»nt  and  sweat.  This  version  has  the  most  im- 
portant capabililics,  but  not  all,  of  the  larjrer  **Ix;arniiij];  AVall/; 

I  hoi)e  that  ycni  are  now  excited  about  the  **Walls"  vapabililies  and 
stiuuilated  to  create  new  applications. 

COMPUTER  BASED  PROJECT 

Hernicv  M.  Kipfer,  Ed.  1).,  Project  Director,  Syracuse  (N.Y.),  City 

Schools  District 

The  pfoal  of  the  Computer  Ba.siHl  Project  is,  usinjr  a  systems  u])- 
proaeh,  to  develop  and  test  an  evaluation  system  which  will  facili- 
tate media  materials  evaluation  for  all  areas  of  the  handicapi)ed. 
Ultimately^  nsinjr  the  information  from  the  Instructional  Materials 
Eval\iat.ion  System,  the  project  will  provide  a  model  for  evaluating 
instructional  luaterials  in  a  .school  .setting  using  a  Student  KesjKmse 
System  with  a  bank  of  evaluated  materials. 

The  Project  was  funded  in  Jime,  1PG9  by  the  United  States  Oflice 
of  Education,  Hnreau  of  Educailon  for  *the  Handicapped,  Media 
Services  and  Captioiml  Films  Branch.  Within  the  Syracuse  area 
there  exists  a  vast  amount  of  i-esource.s  which  would  contribute  to 
.some  innovative  and  simiilicant  evaluation  of  instructional  materials 
witli  handicapped  chifclreir,  especially  ac/je.ss  to  the  Instructional 
Communications  Center  and  the  Department  of  Special  Education 
at  Syracn.se  Upivci-sity,  the  use  of  the  computer  at  the  Rome  Air 
Development  Centei*,  access  lo  General  Electric  time-.sliaring  and 
other  coiuputei  facilities  and  a  solid  working  arrangement  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  Research  and  Development  Center  in  Schenectady, 
and  acce.ss  to  a  wide  variety  of  handicapped  children  in  the  S^yi'a- 
cnse  City  School  System.  The.se  seem  to  provide  an  excellent,  milieu 
within  which  to  conduct  evaluation  studies.  The  goal  is  lo  develop 
an  evaluation  system  es.sentia?ly  neutral  to  the  s]Xicilic  material  to 
be  evaluated  altliongh  initially  the  materials  presently  available  from 
the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  Depositories  have  become 
the  pixjsent  focus  of  attention  and  activity. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  first  yea;-  of  the  project  has  been  spent 
in  the  development  of  such  an  evaluation  system.  The  activities 
consi.sted  e.s.sentially  of  develo])ing  or  modifying  computer  programs; 
de.signing,  ordering  and  installing  a  response  sy.stem;  defining  the 
specifics  of  the  evaluation  problem  by  the  pei*sonnel;  training  other 
pei*sonnel  to  u.se  the  tentative  evaluation  system;  collecting  and  con- 
sidering recommendations  from  other  project  directoi*s;  and  prepani- 
tion  of  materials  so  that  systematic  evaluation  was  iK)s.sible. 

The  rRsiilt  of  the  fii'st  year  of  organizing  and  developing  a  .system 
has  been  that  an  evaluation  system  with  considerable  iK)tential  for 
l)rocessing  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  materials  in  a  .seemingly 
systematic  way  is  ooenitional.  Pre-test-post-test  items  have  been 
developed  for  a  nniuoer  of  materials.  These  materials  may  now  bo 
evaluated  to  accnmnhite  objective  data  simply  by  running  them  in 
routine  ways  through  selected  segments  of  the  Syracuse  population. 
AVitU  the  specified  population  at  the  Computer  Based  Project  Center, 
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nopiilalion  and  dpvplopin^;  a  student  poi^sonncl  ropoHin;:  forni  of 
IHM'tinent  data  ivlevnnt  to  the  projert  for  the  \isp  of  poi-sons  refemnK 
chddren  to  the  Special  Kdnration  Department. 

Sinre  evahiation  is  dependent  upon  the  perfonuance  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  involves  the  complex  issue  of  motivation,  the  derision  was 
made  to  observe  the  behavior  of  the  students  not  only  while  they 
were  eiigafrod  in  the  interaction  with  the  S1?S,  but  also  dnriiijr  tlu^r 
performance  with  the  media  and  responses  in  Trial  A  and  assessiiijr 
the  co{£iiilive  styles  of  the  children.  Cofrnitive  style  refer.s  to  the 
"tempo"  with  which  childixui  respond  to  various  cofrnitive  demands 
sucli  as  viewiiifr  (ilms,  i-eadiiifr,  and  test  takinjr. 

A  .student  viewing  a  film  or  filiiistrip  by  his  irnints,  jrroaiis,  non- 
verbal behavior  and  comments,  is  jriviiifr  the  staff  member  iiivahmble 
information  that  can  be  related  to  his  failures  and  successes.  I  hose 
belnivioi^s  eai-e fully  rw^orded  and  interpreted  with  feed  back  to  the 
project  staff  and  the  homeroom  teacher  provide  information  as  to 
the  conditions  which  cue  or  prompt  the  desii-ed  response  and  moti- 
vate performance,  ^^any  times  while  dealiiij^  with  the  media,  it  is 
observed  that  the  non-readin^r  student  often  for*rets  to  be  self- 
con.scioiis  and  will  imdo  attempts  to  re.ul  the  captions  of  the  sim- 
plest material.  Kiiooiirajred  by  this  little  success,  the  student  with 
learniiijr  proldeiiis  may  be  motivated  to  itsad. 

During  Trial  A,  tlie  interview  teclimcpie  rather  than  observation, 
per  se,  was  used.  This  was  a  very  i)ractical  decision  based  on  the 
fact  that  only  one  staff  iiiend)er  was  working  with  the  inedisi  in  each 
school  with  either  an  individual  child  or  group  of  children.  It  wus  not- 
possible  for  this  one  pei'soii  to  i^reseiit  the  pi-e-test,  the  medisu  and 
the  post-test  and  make  systematic  observations  of  behavior.  Tliere- 
foiv,  in  order  to  initiate  a  system  for  recording  some  of  the  behavior, 
an  interview  form  was  developed,  used  and  is  now  in  the  i)rocess  of 
revision. 

The  attending  behavior  of  the  children  during  the  presentation  of 
the  instructional  material  constitutes  an  important  dependent  var- 
iable. Data  collection  for  this  aspect  of  the  evaluation  program  will 
rely  lieavily  on  video  U\\yo.  recording  of  the  children's  behavior.  Dur- 
ing Trial  B  at  the  Computer  Based  Project-  Center  and  while  using 
the  SRS,  a  systeiiiatio  observational  technirjue  will  be  initialed  utiliz- 
ing video  taping  for  later  analysis  and  coding;  of  the  behavior  by  the 
staff.  Systematic  ways  of  classify iiiir  behavioral  observations  have 
been  investigated  and  focus  on  consideration  of  each  variable  such 
as  extraneous  bodily  iiioveineiits,  general  postural  coiisidenitioii.s, 
talking,  etc.  Similar  observational  and  video-taping  procedures  %yill 
be  used  to  observe  the  cliildren's  behavior  in  a  more  general  learning 
setting  providing  a  basis  for  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  the  SKS 
and  iiistructioiiaT  materials  as  opposed  to  the  moi-e  traditional  class- 
room procediii*es  for  holding  tlie  children's  attention. 

Syf<tem>  chamcterhtioi  (evahiation  model) 

The  uniqueness  of  the  evaluation  model  and  the  questions  it 
poses,  do  not  allow  the  use  of  standard  statistical  designs  without 
violating  most  of  their  basic  assumptions.  The  staff'  chose  to  create 
the  evaniatioii  model  based  upon  an  arbitrary  set  of  a.ssuiiiptions 
and  to  arbitrarily  set  limits  for  criteria  in  lien'of  trying  to  meet  the 
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H:n  m  ^  i  t  «''«l>"'-i<.V  c-onios  from  (lif  fa.-f  that. 

M  a  model  is  dm-kmc  Mu.  (|ii(>stion  sH  latluT  tliiin  iionniiliziiiir  the 
stu.UMi)  ,vs|,ons<.s,lln,sslaiul:.r<l  slatislical  pHK-cssc's  ,n.is(  l.e  ai.pliod 
.f  osnZ'l  V^''?/'"'  l>"l>".'='<i«'"  '"Ohm-  than  („c  sa'n.,,1. 

latluT  than  llie saiiipio  of  stiidonts. 

Ti,,"'r'r,!       I','"     ;'•;'''."':''»  «'f          "«>']«»•  <»'«)inir  soOiinrs: 

uei  Is,  ,,  di.v,,|„|,  pcx-eduies  for  the  trial,  to  process  the  data   ii  I 
o  den.le  on  the  next  step.  The  rationale  for  the  nmde  is  i,t 
as  larfre  a  representative  sample  as  possible  within  the  s  afl' 

!-ol£lted  ^        "'  i"f'''l>'vlation  of  .lata 

I'  "  'i'iP'tI''  "  '"'fj'"  '[''PS*  'Oils  ? 

iiit'^Ji'i  P'lwt  a  dianirc  sioiv  ? 
1  rial  (  — ■\\  hat  ;rroiip  of  students  do  best  ? 

to  Ilnl'i™'' statistical  analyses  eontribnled  little 
<o  a  base  of  assnn.ptior.s  on  sample  size  or  tlie  analysis  i)roced  res 
It  was  nece.ss»ry  to  face  these  iLnes  Io,ri,„llv  a  d  nvate"  i  of 

Jlo^titXr;'"^  °'  "'^  '^V  Mic 

^'  in.jn"'^''"  '1  i«tlier  sterile  presentation,  chanijes 

he  appar.->nt  in  a  classroom  setliiifr.  '  ^ 

i'snU  or^edn;;M;:.S;"''  "-^P"'"  ^"  "  "'"^ 
t  riS.'ln"        Ti"!'.'"  "'""'f?^'        ^'"'i''  qiiostions. 

Ii«»m,p!,.  '"■«"  i*"'"!"'  of 

sid^led^o^'IS'fhrl'ffS''  "'"""^V,'''"  «"rfiveness  is  nsnally  ,.on- 
»i  0^  nVff  I  «  'K^Iiicveinent  of  state.l  objec- 

iK   afS  e:;S„^\r/;e'"^  r"'"  ''^••'icvon.ent  hefo  e 
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Computer  intcrfarc 

lun<  <i  „se<I  exteiis.v..  uso  <.f  ll,c  .■oinpi.tn-  to  kocn  ma  iv  v    '  ■ 


ai'ial)l('s 
used  to 


irivo  .1  1,..,.         <  .....i:  iHTii  Hiiiu-ii  iiiui  used  lo 

a  '  •  '"."'IVKis,  nrepaiv  (osls  fn.n.  a  <|.icsti<)i.  set,  pm- 

lii  -f  norma Ii/.<.<1  statistics,  alplial)eti/.i,  vo.Ml,„l:,rv   uixlatc  n  ■  s T 

l  it  (■onipat  l)ilily  IS  Imrli.  Analysis  of  tests  liave  Ihhmi  made  tocstal)- 
uit(M-niter  IV  lal.ilfly  iK^twccii  stair  mcml.crs  liold  tost  ii  r  to  i  s 

the  pmj^d  ""' 

Wcraiisi.,  the  i.rojivt  jronl-nfatioii  of  the  evaluation  sysleni-is  a 

craited  on  t  ie  jol,.  A  ;ri-eat.   il  of  "dehii;;*'  ,,„d  delay  time  wis 

expeneiiee,ltliispast.yeart.Tii,;,tolit  onr  clat'ii  t,,  avail  K,  pnU^^^^ 
A  iiiorc  eeoiioiii.,-al  appmadi  is  now  heinjr  .sln<lie,l  l.y  .-reatiii';  : 
jL'ranis  to  process  the  data  as  it  is.  ."m,,  pio 

A  seeoiul  foncerii  is  the  national  movement  to  develon  a  d-ila 
I«,nk-  of  ,„f,,ni,atioii.  None  of  these  ellorls  has  pii^   <>  t 
.n    .tl  Tl*-';''''"  o"'^"'^  l'"^v  <lie  data  slioiiT.I  he  pivpam 

is  Jo^  II     I'  YT'v  '''''  '"•■'^'"'^  «>  «hat'  data 

The  aijility  to  handle  a  hank  of  data  on  students,  iiie.lia  (iiies- 
.ons,  voojil.iihirv,  etc.,  has  heeii  .■oiisi.lere.l  as  a  nia i<.,^ isp  H  of  w- 
proje,-t.  ho  iiia.iv  areas  of  the  project  have  toiiclSl  o i    tc  ,s  ,  ,  - 
wliiivs  and  III  format „ii  that  just,  is  not  available  such  is       '  ' 
U  hat  IS  the  vocahiilary  of  a  child  iriveii  X,  Y  Z' 

dnui,^;':c,;S  """"•""••^■^  ^--c  , neatest  ..in  or 

ThJd"|^7nll^\ll!'?'^''■:•'^  ^•l'"nieteristi,.s> 
_   iiu  (l.ita  lias  the  potential  answers  ami  the  aiiswei-s  wonl.I 
ininiensely  „i  the  evaluation  of  pivsent  nie,  i  i  c  S  h„  ' 
m  the  creation  of  new  m.,lia.  Without  tl     „l,i         ""iVVi"'' '^^^^^^^^ 

in  il?-P     1  '!"^^''«'f"'-''  "  '"!ijor  mi,lerlyiii,r  .  f  r  t<. 

o  d       i  esiSs'l  7"  aiKl-'imuiipil  i, 

I'V  In  sn  S       '  from  which  to  evaluate  iiialerials 

but  L      "  ;  "  '•"''"i^'^'I.V  '"X'-iiHl  mode  of  iiiaiia.rcmeni 
v'iudralnition"'"  ^''^'^        '"f--""^*-"  "--ai-r;;!; 


.    .  .   nistnidioiml  inuterinLs.  The  nivseiii  f(MMi«  i« 

t.ou  ,„„1  ,„,  ,ium  c,n,,l,„s/,.i„g  tl,c  in,,,,,?",,,™'!,',  i^tyiHs 
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(enuiiinl  hohnvioi's  and  (leinoiislratiii^ir  (hat  loaniiii^]r  results  from  the 
process  of  iiislniclion. 

All  iiniiiiMliale  prohliMii  for  the  project,  however,  was  propariiijj: 
the  lihus  and  lihnslrips  for  Trial  A,  and  at  the  same  time  ehcitin<r 
the  cooperation  and  support,  of  the  teachei-s  in  whosi»  classrooms  the 
project  stair  would  he  workinjx  to  evaluate  the  questions  and  material 
with  the  handicapj)ed  sindents.  The  orijxinal  proposal  recpiested  a 
snmnier  workshop  m  which  to  work  with  a  lar^e  nnmher  of  special 
education  teachers  in  order  tc  acquaint,  them  with  the  process  of 
devolopinjr  behavioral  objectives.  The  major  problems  have  been 
deterniininjr  pivcisely  what  a  student,  has  or  has  not  learned  follow- 
instruct ioii  and  lindinjx  «  means  of  determininjj:  the  effects  of 
the  variety  of  instruct ional  methods  on  each  of  the  amis  of  learninjr; 
motor,  perceptual,  lanjrna^e  and  s^'inbolic.  The  plans  for  snch  a 
workshop  were  chanjxed  to  that  of  involvement  of  sixjcial  education 
teachers  on  a  part-time  basis  to  review  the  media,  establish  the 
behavioral  objectives  and  write  questions  in  onler  lo  achieve  our 
objective  thronjrh  a  far  iiiore  relevant  and  iiieaniiijrfnl  activity.  This 
move  actually  accomplishes  three  major  objectives  at  one  time:  tlie 
preparation  of  media  for  evaluation,  acqnaintiiifir  the  teachei^s  with 
the  i)r()ject,  and  establishes  a  base  for  iisiii^  a  behavioral  approach 
in  their  classrooms.  Application  of  these  pmcediii*es  provides  the 
teacher  with  basic  information  for  plaiiiiiii^,  inq)loinentinjr  and 
evaliiatiiijr  the  ell'ect.s  of  the  iiistriicl ional  program  satisfyiiijr  specific 
terminal  neliaviors. 

The  involvement  of  the  spe<»ial  education  toachei-s  in  the  oiijroin^ 
activities  of  the  project  has  been  extremely  successful.  Certified 
special  education  teacliei-s  within  the  Syracuse  City  School  District, 
after  coiiipletinjr  the  fii-st  five  lessons  of' Dosi^iiiujr 'Effective  Inst  ruc- 
tion (/),  weiv  appointed  on  an  hourly  basis  to  i-eview  the  media 
beiiijr  prepared  for  Trial  A  and  develop  a  pool  of  criterion  refer- 
enced (piestions  on  each  piece.  A  total  of  twelve  teacliei's  completed 
the  first,  five  lessons  of  the  DKI  coiii'se.  Five  l)ecaiiie  involved  with  the 
activities  of  the  project.  These  iion-staff  writers  have  made  three 
notable  contributions  to  the  project:  (1)  It  has  insured  that  a  far 
frreater  iiiiiiiber  of  films  and  filiiistrips  have  questions  written  for 
them  in  a  iiiiicli  shorter  period  of  tune.  (2)  The  eoi-e  of  special 
education  teachers  who  have  become  trained  question  writei*s  will, 
hopefully,  become  the  teachers  involved  with  the  Held  testiiijr  in 
Trial  C  The  teaclieis  who  are  active  in  the  pmject  play  an 
import  ant  public  relations  role  in  their  respective  schools. 

As  the  staff  became  more  sophislicaled  in  selecting  objectives  and 
writinjr  questions  to  test  objectives  based  on  content,  contained  in 
the  media,  they  i-ealized  that  such  a  shallow  approach  was  not  con- 
tributiiijr  (o  the  evahiatioii  of  the  more  complex  arais  of  learning.  It. 
became  obvious  that  what  wr.s  needed  was  a  i-estriictnrinjr  of  the 
objectives  in  terms  of  useful,  functional  l)eliavioi»s  and  not  mere 
testable  statements  of  content. 

If  one  looks  at  the  expected  out-put  of  educational  pmcess,  it  is 
essential  for  ciirriciiliiiii  efforts  lo  be  focused  on  developinir  abilities 
to  think  and  solve  problems— not  memorization  of  information.  Prob- 
lem solving  skills  and  processes  arc  needed  and  should  receive  direct 
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ins»rn,-ti„nnl  !i((,;ntion.  IWaiisi?  of  (his  (roiicen.,  the  pmiecl  stafV 
Mull  wonh    |,r,)vi<l(.  a  fmn.ewoHc  wilhii.  which  (o  .Mrcct  thoir 

Mnl  1.1 'i  "'■■'■•'*"'•)■  '"^  '^'"'W  Meeker  with  (Jnilfor.lV 

Mo,  d  ,les,-nhe,l  ..,  (he  Siruchnr  of  the  luUUcH  {^).  Th  '  „  (  el 

.Vf'n      I  -  >>•'««•'••;""?:  on  (he  Imha viomi  and  lean.in.r  ,lelici(s 

r  li.e  .-hiMm,  and  NOT  „n  (he  .U.fioien.-ies,  per  se.  ll.m^ve  o 

to  ini|)io\e  (he  disnde  aivas  of  iiKelloHnal  ahin(v  <  "  the  chihlm' 

(o  (>  in  a  con  |,l,.x  socie(.v.  An  inves( i}r.,(ion  of  the  Scn-ial  I^arnin- 
Cumndum  KMn}r  develo|H.,l  h.y  Dr.  HorlK-rt.  (Johlstein  (.7)  il  .  s  te 

vide  a.ldUional  .  eliniiion  an,l  .dassilieation  nmled  for  ,  n ,  i  . 

lie.;  if ;  ZT^-  ^'T"\  I        <  IH'  Meeker  ilodel 

«  •  skills  would  en<;on.|)ass  all  the 

«  e  s  of  ex|,er.en<-e  nee,  e.l  to  live  em-.-tively  an,l  prodndivelv.  Th  • 
stn.lent  usM.fr  the  rond.Miation  of  a|,,)r«a«.-he.s,  w<a  Id  he  ex|.e<-t e,  t  . 

LIST  OF  KEFERENCES 
(/)  ^''^>^^«^^  h,>,ir„cno„,  Gcne.al  l'ro^'n..n.no.l  Tcac  «.  »,.x  .(02. 

^•'^  t^lr^'N-Y'l  S"'  V.-.sl.lva  University. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 
tIS''*'  ^'v^^P'r'-''"',  K'l-        ('"'•'•f.  Media  Services  and  raptioi.cd 

V",  '">'.""^"l>l»''l<  OHice  of  Kdnention,  I'.S.  Deimitnient  of  MealHi 
lulueation,  and  AVelfare,  WixsWiugton,  D.C. 

To  conchide  the  program,  let  n.e  express  sincere  trn.tit.ide  to 
(everyone  who  .ad  a  pa.-t.  1  know  a  -.-eat.  deal  of  wo.-k  InS . 'o  c  in  o 

r c  .';'.riv s  V H  - »".v M.e,iia  "b..eakd';^;;  " 

Mv  "iJ  •hMh?..  i     "lT''V'r         ^,  skilled  ..sc.-k 

rtiA  .spei  ..I  thaiiLs  to  Di-.  Jackson  and   .  s  staff  for  piwidin.r  the 

M '.c'lSd ;  won'Mi?'  '/'""'^  """""^  ""^^  .iovciop..re."t!'ivi;i 

^  f  ed.  .  iiL  \°  '""''7'        (^o,nn,en(  of  this  luon.infr.  In 

clial  ed.icadon,  we  niiist.  keep  abreast  of  what  is  happenin-r  i,,  nlJ 
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Thursday,  July  1,  1971 
Coarlir.siiiid  IMiysinil  K^Iiirnlioii—ASIi  Dliiinj:  lUwiii 

0 :00  ji.m.-2 ::;()  p.iii. :  Chuirmun:  Wjirreii  \V.  FjiiUIi.  AtJiIi'lie  Director,  (.'nlifornia 

SelHM)!  for  f'M»  IVaf,  HIversIdo;  Itcvonhr:  Iauxtkhw  Bcjiver,  liovs  IMivsinil 

K<!;iratioii  I>in»ctor,  Kansas  Srliool  for  llir  Deaf. 
0:%  n.ni.~!):ir>  a.iii. :  liilroihu'iions  and  n»Ki.stnitlon  of  eoaclies  and  pliyslnil 

education  inst riictorn. 
0:15  a.m.  10:00  a.m.:  "The  /Vcwi/  Stutiia  of  PhyMvitl  tUUwution  umi  Sfmrtn 

frofminut  in  ItCMiilmtiul  Schools  for  the  Ihof:*  Warren  Fjuitli,  Alldelie  Dlrec. 

tor.  Californin  Scluwl  for  tlie  l)ejif.  Riverside.  Di.sons.slons  and  <|ne.slion.s  from 

til*  door. 

10:15 a.ni.~ll  :-l5a.ni. :  Panel  Diseussion  :  rurtiripantM:  Panl  Harr.  Athletic  Dlrec- 
tor.  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Virginia  Stevenson.  lMiv.sical  Edaeation. 
Arizona  School  Utr  the  Deaf  and  HIind.  .IanH».s  Als«)l»rook,  Athletie  Dlrei-tor, 
Klerlda  Schotil  Utv  the  Deaf,  Clarence  Davis,  Athletic  Director.  Missouri  School 
for  the  Dfaf.  Dah»  McMahan,  Athletie  Dln»ctor.  Ix>ulsijuni  State  School  for  the 
Deaf.  Stophany  Heaver,  IMiysical  Kdueatlon.  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf: 
TopivH:  (1)  Aids  in  Cnrrlcnluni  devehipaient  f«)r  physicjil  cdncati<ui:  (2)  (;irls 
Physical  lOdncation— Instructional,  n»creational.  intramural  and  inter.s<»hohis- 
tie;  (»)  Uelatlonship  of  physical  edueatloa  to  other  departments  In  the  school. 
Prohlem  area.s— c-onimunleation.  stdiedulhiK.  .sports  and  recreation:  (A)  The 
role  itt  individual  si'orts  such  as:  tennis,  jjolf,  howling  nnd  swinunlnR. 

1 1  'A'i  a.ni.-l  :.30  p.m. :  Lunch. 

1 :30  p.m. :  "Phi/nivnl  hUiuvtition  for  the  Drof  MuUi-lftuuUcaiifiai:'  Peter  C.  Lanzl. 
M.S..  California  Seho*d  for  the  Deaf.  Riverside;  DLscussion  and  questions. 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND 
SPORTS  PROGRAMS  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS  FOR 
THE  DEAF 

WtuTcn  Faulh,  AF.A,,  Alhlelic  Dircclor,  California  Scliool 
for  the  Deaf,  Rivci-side 

Statistical  information,  nlthonjnrh  often  necessary,  does  not  niaku 
mtei-estin^  reading  nor  listening,  so  this  I'cport  of  the  state  of  physi- 
cal education  in  schools  for  the  deaf  will  be  general  nither  than 
nnuuM'ical.  The  retnrns  on  the  qncstionnaii-c  *  I  sent  ont  wei-e  snr- 
prisinjrly  high  indicating  considerable  inteivst  on  .the  part  of  coaches, 
athletic  diiwtors  and  othiM*s  in  what  is  happening  in  physical  educa- 
tion. The  resuhs  .show  that  ahnost  every  residential  oihool  hi>s  a 
i*egnlarly  sche<hiled  physical  edncatiott  Ii^  general  this 

apphes  to  all  levels  from  elementary  to  high  schools  with  fewer 
schools  having  elementary  programs  than  in  Junior  High  and  High 
Schools. 

Most  of  the  s(diooIs  have  physical  e(hication  at  least,  three  times  a 
week  for  all  of  their  students  however,  a  small  number  liave  the 
pmgram  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  Virtually  all  of  the  schools 
indicated  that  grades  are  given  for  physical  education  classes. 

The  residential  schools  for  the  most  part  offer  i-ccreational  pro- 
grams and  spoHs  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  addition  to  re<^ul;\rly 
scheduled  physical  ediioation  programs.  In  some  cases  <lic  regular 
physical  education  classes  are  scheduled  after  the  academic  classes. 

A  little  over  half  of  tlie  schools  i*eplying  imve  a  regttlar  coui-se  of 
study  for  their  i)hysical  education  program.  Of  this  grouj)  most 

» Sec  AppomUx. 
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schools  have  an  iidopled  ciirriciiliiin  for  llie  deaf  most  of  wliirli  ai-e 
hasod  upon  llic  slaio  nirnciila. 

Schools  ivporlod  haviii^r  from  one  lo  ei^rhl  physical  education 
inslnicloi*s  in  Iheir  pro^rniins,  hnl  this  inchides  pari  linie  as  well  as 
fnl!  linie  teachers.  The  avera^re  is  about  Ihree  teachers  for  each 
school  hni  this  varies  wilii  Ihe  size  of  Ihe  school.  Threo-fonrlhs  of 
Ihese  inslrnclors  are  certified  physical  edncalion  teachers  hnt  only 
about  a  third  are  trained  teachei's  of  the  deaf.  Male  physical  educa- 
tion teachei-s  ontnnniI)cr  females  by  about  2  to  1  and  about  oiie- 
fonrth  of  the  ijh^ysical  edncation  teachei*s  are  deaf. 

In  snnnnarizin^r  the  physical  education  programs  in  i-esidiiitial 
schools  for  the  deaf  it  seems  that  the  deaf  stuchMits  in  these  schools 
are  receivin^r  I'efruhii-  physical  edncation  pi'ogranis  by  certified  and 
tranied  j>ei*soniiel,  based  on  state  cnrriciihi,  adapted*  for  the  deaf. 
The  major  criticisms  woidd  be  that  in  many  cases  the  number  of 
leachei's  is  small  conipaml  with  the  number  of  students,  and  per- 
haps moi*e  schools  shoidd  have  i-ej^nhir  physical  education  chi.=;ses 
more  times  per  week.  It  must  be  noted  that  most  schools  have 
i-eci-eation  and  sports  j)ro^rrams  in  addition  to  the  re^ruhir  physical 
education  i)ro/rrum  wljiich  may  meet  the  needs  of  students  not  havin^r 
dady  physical  frducation  chisses.'  It  would  seem  that  virtually  all  of 
Mie  deaf  students  in  residential  schools  are  ^rettin^r  exercise,  learnin^r 
skills  and  developing  physical  fitness  in  some  manner  under  the 
direction  of  competent  teachei's. 

The  deaf  have  a  rip:ht  to  take  pride  in  their  participation  and 
success  unnter.schohistic  sports.  By  their  very  nature  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  bmifed  in  size,  yet  schools  for  the  deaf  actively  participate 
m  a  ffmxi  number  of  infei'schohistic  sports  by  both  boys  and  ff\rk. 
Deaf  boys  fi'om  ahuost  fonr-fifths  of  the  schools  replyin/r  participate 
in  basketball  and  track  and  field.  ^loi^e  than  half  the  .schools  phiy 
football,  some  11-man,  some  8-man,  pee-wee  and  fhi/r.  Tu  order  of 
l)Opuhirity  deaf  bo;  ^  particii)atc  also  in  wi-estlin^r,  soccer,  baseball, 
cross-country,  swimming,  soft  ball,  tennis  and  golf.  The  girls  too  ai-e 
quite  active,  with  basketball  and  volleyball  Ihe  major  sports.  Deaf 
girls  also  compete  in  track  and  field,  softball,  field  hockey,  swini- 
miiig,  l)owliiig,  golf,  tennis,  badminton  and  cross-coiiiif  ry.  Ail  in  all 
this  IS  a  fine  acliievemeiit  for  schools  that  are  limited  in  size  but 
appamitly  not  in  talent. 

Because  of  the  iininl)er  of  iiitei'scliolastic  spoils  entered  into  by 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  limited  iiiinil)ei*s  of  pkyei's  available  to 
h?gh     ^'^^  pei'ceiitage  of  students  participating  in  sports  is  extremely 

Participation  in  the  sports  prognim  by  75  percent  or  more  of  the 
eligible  boys  is  not  uncommon  in  the  i-esideiitial  schools  for  the  deaf. 

rhc  kind  of  competition  is  also  intei-esting  to  note  as  almost  all 
of  the  schools  compete  against  both  deaf  and  bearing  teams.  Moit; 
than  thi-ee-bfths  of  the  schools  belong  to  their  state  athletic  associa- 
tions and  more  than  half  are  afliliated  with  a  recognized  league, 
liasketball  is  the  number  one  sport  between  schools  for  the  deal' 
with  three-foiirfhs  of  the  schools  playing  at  least  another  school  for 
the  deaf  in  this  sport.  Football  and  tnick  are  next  in  popularity 
followed  by  wrestling,  baseball  and  crosscoimtry.  The  girls  aiti 
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^'inl'oMllMV'.!'?''  I'"?"".'  biisketball  i„  (heir  .r«,„os 

<i.,o,L  f        1  «'"»=»''0"  pio^rianis,  (lie  ceiieial  view  »f 

AppE.vnix 

RESULTS  OF  P.IYSICAI.  E..UCATIO.N  AN,,  SPORTS  QUKSTIONNAIBE 

QuosHoiinnlrcs  Sent:  52 
QuvKtloiiiinlrus  Revolved :  45 

Physieal  Bdiientlon  Progrnm 

Yo^^TZ-i'^^"'^''  educntio,,  prosra...? 

"■  £s^; 'xTm .vo...r-scl,ooi? 
Wlrich  levels?  Klemenfary-S;  Junior  Iligh—i  •  Hiel,  School  i 

5.  Is  nn  nfter-school  progrom  of  recrentton  given  ? 
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(III  place  of  I'.B.)— T.:  (In  nddiliun  to  I'.B.)— 31;  (For  Hoys  oiilv)— 3• 
(  Kor  both  Itoj-s  ami  Kirls)— 30;  Ncx— J». 
«.  I>((  you  havi'  n  rctnilar  f(airs«  of  stady  for  your  pliyslwil  (>(liiciilioii  itntKriiiil ? 
,~7!''  (State  fiirrlca'uiu)—«:  (Adiipted  carrlcalimi  for  the 

deaf) — 'JO;  (Olty) — 1. 

ul'  ^'^^  ^  ""^  III  your  idiyslcal  edutatloa  proKraui : 

Nuiiil.er  of  irrHiitHl  pliysloiil  ediicatioii  toaeliers-lOtt;  Triiliu'd  tciulu.r.s  of 
t  lie  ilea  f— .VJ :  Ma  le— U4 ;  Feiualo— ,-»5 ;  Dea  f— ;«» ;  1  lea  rliiK— 1 10. 

latersfliolastle  Sports 
1.  1  )(>os  your  wliool  have  iia  Inti  rnchola.stlc  team  in  : 

11-Hiaii  f(K>tl.all— 1!);  other  football— 7;  basketball— 10;  wresHlnK— 13- 
tratk  and  He  d-^O;  K«lniinln^'-1 ;  baseball— 7;  teiinls~l ;  Kolf-1.  (lirlx: 
busketbaH--J2  :  track  and  llem-14  ;  volleyball--JO;  sorthall_4:  .swliii- 
iiilnK— J;  teiials-l;  Kolf-l;  other— bowllii^'--J ;  lh>ld  I..K.k('v-5 ;  t-ross- 
,i-oiuit.ry—l :  badminton— 1.  " 
r      i*'>"r  s'-'hool  a  nieinher  of  your  state  athletic  association? 

— 31  ;  N(>— 14. 
3.  Is  your  school  a  nicinltcrof  a  rofogalzetl  Icainie? 

\es_25;  X(>— 11);  No  answer— 1. 
•«.  In  what  siM.rts  do  your  hoys  play  other  scliools  for  tlie  deaf 

nasel.iui— 'i'''"'*'''"^"*'  ""''•'•'f'"'"— ;  Wn^tliiiK— 1:  (•r.^s-eoinitrj— :i ; 
r».  Ill  wliat  sports  do  your  (jirls  play  other  scliools  for  tlie  deaf 

llwkey-l"'  """''''••'""'-l-l:  Track- 1;  Softlmll-1 ;  Soccer-l;  Field 
(I.  N'aiiie  your  conches  and  indiciite  by  letters  if  they  are  • 
(a)  IMivsIcal  oducntioii  iiistr  (b)  Certilleil  tqnchors  of  tlie  den f- 

Ktw.'i.l^ii^-'"  f  V*  v"**  ''"^^"'/y-lJiO:  (il)  Members  of  the  staff  other  than 
teacliers— c  (o)  Non-iiieiiiliers  of  the  stalT- 3;  (f)  Male-130-  (ir) 
Female— 13;  (h)  Donf— 13;  Total— 173.  v«»  iMf,  ^^,) 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF 
MULTHiANDICAPPED 

Peter  C.  Liuizi,  Af.S.,  Ciilifoniia  Scliool  for  the  Deaf, 
Riverside 

the  imilfc  Iiandidip,)cd  denmiuls  tliat  wc  settle  nt  once  upon  nii  iide- 
quate  iuul  lUTppluble  definition  of  the  term  pliysical  education.  Sndi 
pioceciurc  will  fend  to  minimize  tlie  confusion,  confnidicfions,  iind 

Senlr  ^'^'''^ 

thou^dit  of  by  tlie  Iiivman  iind 
even  I,y  some  edncatoi-s  as  a  process  of  acquiring  kLwIecIfff  th  o  H 
the  luednnn  o  fh.  school.  But,  luippily,  t'his  e.x-t.x!.uely  .  Jnow  con 
cept  of  eduction  IS  bein-  discarded.  We  are  coming  now  to  think  of 

or  \  u^^^^^^^  ^'"^^^  Modifications 

f,n  ,  ^        uidiyidual,  in  scIiooI  or  out  of  it,  rcsultinc 

f  on  h  s  own  i-espon.ses  to  the  stimuli  or  situations  of  his  c.xternal  „? 
iternal  enyironmcnt.  These  changes  resulting  from  activity  iffect 
he  physical,  emotional  and  moral  or  ethical  .lipects  ofX  iSli  S 
bi»e  -n..?„'  "spect,  and  the  effects  may  be  far 

bettei  or  far  worse  according  to  accepted  standards. 
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Just  what  j)hysiciil  educutioii  will  mean  foi*  the  individuals  in 
multiply  hundimpped  classes  will  depend  ui)on  the  types  of  responses 
induced  on  the  part  of  the  students.  If  the  total  situation  results  in 
no  moie  meaniii^ful  reactions  than  exercises  done  to  (*oinmand,  tlien 
physical  education  in  this  particular  method  will  mean  little  aside 
from  strictly  physical  tr/iining.  But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
situation  results  m  frequent  and  desiiable  reactions  of  an  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  type  as  well  as  the  muscular  type,  the  program 
becomes  one  of  f^reat  educational  significance. 

Physical  education  should  never  be  thought  of  res  a  frill  or  orna- 
ment activity  attached  to  the  school,  but  nither  as  an  integml  phase 
of  the  project  of  educating  the  whole  individual.  When  this  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  physical  education  becomes  geneially 
accepted,  we  may  look  for  less  confusion  about  the  subject  and  for 
more  intelligent  progress  in  the  field. 

In  our  field,  mnlti-handicapped  refei^s  to  defective  hearing  ))lus 
other  handicaps.  Hearts  pei-manently  damaged  by  congenital  defect 
or  infectious  disease,  arms  and  legs  crippled  by  congenital  defect  or 
infectious  diseases,  and  muleveloixsd  bodies  snilferiiig  from  maliuitri- 
tion  are  with  us  always,  as  ai-e  faulty  heredity,  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  deplorable  living  conditions,  and  they  all  contribute 
to  the  problem,  particularly  when  there  is  a  mental  deficiency. 
However,  in  the  program  at  C.S.D.R.  the  majority  of  the  multi- 
handicapped  are  deaf  emotionally  disturbed  and/or  mentally 
retarded.  Many  of  these  .students  have  additional  handicaps  includ- 
mg  cerebral  palsy  and  perceptual  difficulties. 

Organized  physical  education  should  aim  to  make  the  maximum 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  individual's  potentialities  in 
.all  phases  of  life,  by  placing  them  in  an  enviroimient  as  favorable 
as  possible  to  the  promotion  of  such  responses  or  activities  as  will 
best  contribute  to  the  purpose.  To  this  end  muscle  tone  and  ability 
to  use  muscles  efTcctively  as  well  as  the  development  of  a  general 
quality  of  coordination  are  important,  but  have  little  to  do  with  the 
size  of  muscles. 

In  this  area  skilled  teachers  are  most  important.  Among  the  many 
specific  i-equirements  lisdi!  for  the  teachei-s,  the  following  are  of 
special  significance : 

1.  I^ve  the  children^  and  tiie  children  will  love  you,  thus  main- 
taining a  line  of  discipline. 

2.  All  individuals  in  the  program  must  be  considered,  not  jiust  a 
few  individuals. 

3.  Guidance  is  very  important  and  the  teachers  must  take  advan- 
tage of  their  opportunities  along  this  line. 

4.  The  program  must  be  made  one  of  joyous  living  in  the  present. 

5.  Teachers  should  think  in  tenns  of  carry-over  values. 

6.  Teachers  must  have  the  capacity  for  great  understanding. 

The  aim  or  ultimate  purpose  of  physical  education  is  analyzed  into 
a  number  of  general  objectives  all  of  which  are  most  important  in 
working  with  the  multi-handicapped. 

1.  The  development  of  organic  power  (the  term  organic  refers  to 
tlie  heart,  digestive  system,  excretory  and  nervous  system) . 
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2.  The  (levelopmeiit  of  skills. 

3.  IJe  (levelopment  of  desiinble  social  I,abi(s  niul  attitudes 

4.  Ihe  development,  of  a  love  of  wholesome  play  u  eS 

^  Jo  achieve  «II  of  those  we  nn.st  analyze  thei  pUk'n/s  wSli^tlH. 

1.  What  iue  the  needs  for  development  and  adiustment 
faciioT"'  "'""'"^^  »o       ElSld  satis- 

P«e  s;,crdS^;^^^^^^^^^^^^  --—"^  -in  best 

teristiS"'""*'""  *°        °f      i'Hiividual's  social  charac- 

0  v™j  j™'fl""°"'"''«"'»''<>"»la)nliols. 
mcnts       '°  °f  "  """ly  »'  b«lily  ,„„„. 

the  particular  fndividual      '  *  'I'^^'^'^'  of 

the  activities 

elusion  thatT   e^sc  ectio^^^^^^  "'""^''t'  '""^s  to  the  con- 

to  meet  the  needrof  «  sSfio  in  5  •  ''''[^  P'°*?"""  "^tivities 
take  into  nccZft  »I  tC  ^otn,^  V'"'?'  r-«'°,"P'  '^'^  '""^t  P'opcrly 
lowing,  „.^lS|yi'i;por^^^^  '»  "'e  Problen,.  W  fol- 

sta«eIS?dc;c7op"mi"nt""'*'  ""^^  characteristics  of  child,-en  at  various 
^.^2.  The  level  of  fundamental  skills  in  the  group  under  considera- 
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cition"^o»"i',";'      'r^"  C^''"'"   V  physical  ed«- 

(5.  Viilnes  uesiml— niUiiruIly  some  activities  nre  more  desii-able  mul 
vuhnj hie  fro...  a  physiological  p.i.,t  of  view  tha..  othe^  ' 

o»L.Tm.1fv  fnT''"''""^  Ien(le.-ship,  each  st..(le..t  ..„.st  be  given  an 
Bing  lhe^4r  ^"""P  "^♦'^  '"'^     ^'"'  '^^^  "'««»  vals 

Value  of  activities: 

cr,!™'""""  »"<l  ""eds  of  m„lli.l,»,„li«pp«l 

Sled  ^^^vkwa.d..ess. 
^  A/.f;«,^     •  1  .  Short  attention  snan. 

7.  Aggressive  te.ide.icy  18.  Strong  desire  to  belomr 
prom...e..t  res..lti..g  i„  19.  Moodi^.S  nd  day  ^ 
p ns^....g  a.,d  fighting.  dreaming.  ^ 

8.  Shn^    pl.ys,cal   devefop.  20.  Ouiious  about  ma..y  dif- 

0.  Susceptibility  to  fatigi.e.  theT  """^ 

Sl  J^cfpS^^^^^^^  "^"^'^'^       •'"P^'^""'  therapeutic  values,  both 


77-903  O  .  72  •  38 
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nlly  (lishubec  cliildreii  early  moniing  classes  weio  scheduled  so  (he 
St iKleiUs  could  sliut  Ihe  day  in  a  Jianie  of  mind  ready  for  learnin<r. 

A  daily  i)rof,rii,„,  ol'  calesthenics  is  ollered  not  as  a  traininir  tool 
but  as  an  exixjricnce  of  pleasurable  endumnce.  Each  student  has  an 
opportunity  at  some  time  to  lead  an  exercise.  Esixjcially  effective  is 
liavin;r  nil  the  .students  count  cadence  at  the  lop  of  their  hmirs 

(.mines  are  very  aseful  for  several  i-easons,  rules  must  Ikj  observed 
on  the  playin^r  held  jiust  as  in  the  classroom.  In  addition  cooperation, 
teamwork  and  fjood  .siMiismanship  can  be  faujrht  effectively  in  tfame 
sitiiatioiLs.  Kaccs  and  relays,  where  coopeintion  is  important,  are  fun 
and  useful  as  learning  experiences. 

Although  at  this.sliifrc  our  .students  are  not  capable  of  sports  with 
rijjid  rules  they  are  fjiven  opportunities  to  play  with  plastic  hats  and 
balls  niakuifr  their  own  simple  rules  in  their  frames.  Thev  also  play 
their  o\vn  form  of  soccer,  kickball  and  basketball. 

Ihe  balance  beam  has  proven  useful  with  these  .students  for 
improving  coordination,  balance  and  posture. 

The  deaf  multi-handicapped  program  at  the  California  School  for 
tlie  JJeaf  is  based  unon  a  system  of  contingency  nianagcmcnt  in  which 
rewards  are  given  for  completion  of  each  task.  In  this  connection  the 
students  are  rewarded  for  being  proi)erly  dressed  for  P.E.  and  for 
success  in  various  P.E.  activities. 

Although  our  program  is  still  in  the  experimental  .stage  many 
signs  point  to  the  fact  that  physical  activities  are  an  essential  part  of 
heir  educational  program.  The  tensions  and  emotional  problem:; 
Ijccomc  lessened  as  the  child  develojjs  his  physical  cai)abilif  ies  result- 
nig  in  iMJtter  participation  in  cla.ssrooni  acti vit ies. 

Ihis  IS  a  new  and  growing  field  and  as  P.E.  instnictoi-s  we  will  be 
more  and  more  involved  in  programs  with  the  deaf  multi-liandi- 
capped.  Much  of  he  .success  of  such  programs  will  dei)end  on  our 
ability  to  relieve  the  tensions  and  disturbed  emotions  of  these  .stu- 
dents .so  they  can  function  more  normally  in  their  academic  clas.ses. 
It  IS  lip  to  us  to  niiuimize  their  handicaps  as  much  as  possible  and 
permit  them  to  compensate  for  their  handicaiK  by  success  in  the 
areas  where  tliey  are  capable  of  success. 

Audlologlsts— Lower  School  Llbmrj- 

"  'Mi^lI/'*n^I'"^.-"  7''c '•>""o%/c  .■Usc^xmcl  of  Deaf  SMcm.-  hylo  U  Llovd. 

"•1?  "•P.'.T?,®:^©  n.rn.:  "An  Aulo-Tulnrltil  Apiirniieh  for  Exulnrinn  the  Sensor,, 
Capahiimes  of  Ymno,  Hearing  hnpalrcd  ChUilren  "  Dr  C  .r  fli.  .le  nn  d/ 
St  rX"etu!^h.d     '"^  S^'«'ce«'  l"'rd« eVn[: 

**''j?i!l!!:il';r"i  '^^  Ml'-  •  "/}  f'}»Oni»tic  Approach  to  the  'Feaehing  of  Snecch-reuilhw  ■ 
Thrcrct teat  and  Practical  Concepts,'-  Dr.  Raymond  11.  Hull"  DlS  of  Audlo- 
ll^n;  i^'^i  wT'  ^"^\T^^y  o;  Northern  Colorodo.  Greeley.  Co  o 
11 .15  a.m.-ll  :45  a.m. ;  Dlwus-slon  l'erl<Hl, 

TnJI;'"  ';^  ^"^2"'  "cf'clopmentnl  Language  Program,"  Carol  Anion 

DenvefoenveTS^  ""'^  Audh^igy. 'uKsltrof 
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THE  AUDIOLOGIC  ASSESSMENT  OP  DEAF  STUDENTS 
tuu  ot  (.Inld  iionlM,  „,kI  ii,„„„„  Development,  lietliesdn,  Aid. 

deSn,e'alSlvil,„r«'"T'"'''"f    ^  nssess.nent  is  (o 

m     nV  •     fUn^^^^  "^'l'*"^       functioning  in  a  man- 

nei  Hint  will  facihtale  medical  and  non-medicnl  (i-c)Knbilihi(ioi 

tiinS  edS^    £         """""I         complete  information.  Some- 

that  could  be  nrin  ,(  ,  I  '^•'-•"'"PreJicnsive  audiologic  a.ssessment 
a^rnt  is  n  l„/^n\"  andiologic 

medical  findiuf,^,  (4)^u  i«  Xi  dS'  frf)  ,  °  "'V'. 
tive  communicTit  on  (h  Vi      li  Vp^        ^     non-audiometric  recep- 
These  (5  ?..V     V       (6)  expressive  commmiication  data 

bcSeS  ^n^'l^^'^r:'^'^  ;o.cinpI.asi.e  tl,e  distin^rio'!; 
metric  asseasiiS't  In^S  ^    oi   <1^^    I^^^^^  ^l.e  audio- 

asscssinenf,  but  becmmn  nf  f ;«  1  r      V     context  of  the  nudiolo^r  c 

old  scarci'i„V^„  eS£v  S";ril^^^^^^  "ii-esli- 

measiires)   (7)  stimuhrfJeSif?  ?ci^^^^^ 

variables  of  the  stimulus  "^in  the^a'^^r  ^Tec'h^ii^i 
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Brief  discussion  of  acoustic  stimuli  is  necessary  when  one  con- 
siders the  above  varial)Ies  alon^r  with  (he  followinir  Iwo  noinis:  (1) 
the  yahdity  of  Ihe  msiiKs  of  some  procedui-es  is  rehiled  to  Ihe  type 
of  slimuhis  used  and  (2)  the  sliniuhis-response  i-elationship  is  the 
cornerstone  of  all  audiometry,  A  wide  variety  of  acoustic  stimuli  arc 

IABLE_J- CONTINUUM  OF  ACOUSTIC  STIMULI  REL\TIVE  TO  SPECIFICITY  AND 
CONTROL,    Since  various  environmental  sounds  nay  fall  at  r.  number 
of  points  along  the  continuum  tliey  are  showii  in  parenthesis  at  their 
three  sinpltst  levels.    Sounds  from  nolsem.ikors.  toys,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  animals  have  been  omitted  to  simplify  the  table,  but  they 
may  be  considered  along  with  environmental  sounds.    It  should  also  be 
noted  that  for  speech  type  stimuli,  synthetic  speech  such  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  Bell  or  llasklns  Laboratories  for  e>:perinental  purposes  would 
rank  hlRhor  in  specificity  or  control  than  huinan  speech.    The  stimuli 
may  also  be  considered  along  a  continuum  of  human  communicative  value. 

Relatively  Easy  to  "  »  « 

c      te      '        J'  Low  Human 

Specify  and  Control  n  j 

HM^-i  A    1        II  Communicative 
"Most  Analytic"  „  , 

A    '  value 

i\ 


Pure  tones,  clicks, 

Narrow  band  noise,  etc. 

White  noise,  "sawtooth"  noise 

Several  bands  of  noise 

(onvironmental  sounds) 
"Jjiolated"  Speech  Sot.nds 

(environmental  sounds) 
Nonsense  syllables 

(environmental  sounds) 
Monosyllabic  Words 
Dissyllabic  Words 
Phrases  and  word  chains 


Sentences  and  longer  word  chains 

Continuous  Discourse 

"Normal  Conversational--" 
or 

"Everyday  Speech" 


Relatively  difficult 
to  s<)eclfy--control 
"Leist  Analytic" 


Y 

High  Human 
Communicative 
Value 
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available  as  shown  in  table  1.  These  stimiiH  i-ance  over  a  continuum 
of  (lepjree  of  specilirity  or  control.  Table  I  lists  the  stimuli  from  easi- 
est to  specify  or  control  to  most  diflicuh  to  specify  or  control  acous- 
tically. The  acoiistic  stinuili  listed  may  :iIso  be  considered  along  a 
continuum  of  human  communicative  value  representing  the  fre- 
quency of  human  use  in  oral  communication.  In  general,  the  com- 
municative value  continuum  also  represents  an  approximate  order- 
ing of  the  stimuli  in  terms  of  communicative  importance.  The 
importance  ordinaiily  holds  tnie  for  most  oral  communication  but  in 
some  cases  a  single  monosyllable  woi-d  such,  as  "stop!"  or  "help!" 
(which  linguistically  nuiy  oe  a  sentence)  may  have  more  communi- 
cative importance  than  coiivemtional  si)eech  such  as  am  not 
sure  \yhicli  di*ess.  .  ."  Unfortunately  for  the  audiologist  attempting 
to  reliably  and  validly  assess  an  individual's  auditoiy  abilities  and 
functioning  for  comnumication  programming  the  two  continua  run 
counter  to  each  other  or  have  a  nejijatve  relationship.  The  stimulus 
that  is  easy  to  specify  and  control  increases  reliability,  but  tends  to 
have  little  communicative  value  and  less  face  validity  for  communi- 
cation prognimmiiig.  The  stimulus  with  high  communicative  value 
(and  validity)  is  the  most  difficult  to  specif  and  control  (for  reli- 
ability). Thereforc,  the  audiologist  must  consider  both  factors  and 
make  a  compromise.  He  uses  the  stimulus  that  offers  the  highest  face 
yaliditjr  and  specificity.  Puretones  are  used  to  measure  basic  sensitiv- 
ity, while  si)eech  stimuli  may  be  used  to  measure  higher  level  func- 
tions of  sncech  discrimination. 

With  tnis  background  let  us  reexamine  the  general  purpose  of  a 
comprehensive  audiologic  assessment  as  stated  at  the  oefjmning  of 
the  paper.  We  can  focus  on  specific  ai-eas  of  auditory  abilities  and 
functions  in  the  audioinetric  assessment.  In  this  discussion  we  should 
consider  the  specific  auditory  behaviors  and  aspects  of  the  type  of 
pathology  that  have  major  implications  for  communication  pro- 
gramming as  follows:  (1)  auditory  sensitivity  across  the  frequency 
range,  (2)  stability  of  the  auditory  sensitivity,  (3)  dynamic  range 
and  tolerence,  (4)  i*ecruitment  or  distortions  of  loudness,  (5)  basic 
auditory  discrimination,  (6)  speech  discrimination,  (7)  habituation 
and  fatigue,  and  (8)  interaural  differential  of  the  above  measures. 

The  educator  must  have  information  on  each  of  the  above  8  audi- 
tory behaviors  (and  their  communication  implications)  for  each  stu- 
dent if  he  is  to  plan  the  most  efTective  program  for  his  deaf  students. 
Although,  time  does  not  permit  an  extensive  discussion^  a  few  illus- 
trations of  the  communication  programming  implications  of  such 
auditory  behavior  and  how  these  behaviors  are  related  to  different 
types  of  pathology  seem  appropriate.  (This  discussion  was  done  with 
overhead  ti-ansparencies  and  a  printed  text  was  not  submitted  for 


implications  for  communication  programming  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pc^Xi  a  basic  audiometric  battery  be  adopted  by  all  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Naturally^  some  of  the  more  progressive  schools,  with  estab- 
lished audiologic  programs,  would  include  additional  audiometric 
procedures.  The  proposed  basic  audiometric  battery  is  designed  for 
oihool  age  deaf  children  (and  the  adult  deaf).  With  only  minor 
limitations  the  battery  can  be  used  with  younger  children. 


auditory  behaviors  that  have  direct 
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The  basic  bntfory  indiules  the  following  mensnrcs:  (1)  nir  con- 
d nctmn  pnrofonc  th.vsholds,  (2)  bone  condnction  pn.x>Uc  thrSll- 
,»o„;.„i^  AT  :<^^<^I'^f '»  thresholds,  (4)  speech  discrin.ination 
niensnies,  0,)  most  conrfortnble  nnd  nnconi  fort  able  levels,  and  (6) 
contmnons  and  mlerrnpted  Bekcsy  Irucinfrs.  These  six  kin  s  of 
andionietric  measnres  will  be  brietly  eInbonUed  upon  in  the  fo  lo^-- 

rs"sLo7dL"L?d:tte^^^^^^^ 

/Itr  conduction  jnnrf one  thresholds  sl.onid  be  obtained  at  ti.e 

a  tcnipted  even  if  llie  tlireslio  ds  ai-e  Uyom\  tlie  limits  of  tlie  andiom- 
Hmt  mnv  f„";Vf"r  Otherwise  some  islands  of  hearing 

nhfn  ••  f "'terfere  with  con.mnnication.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
?^So  ;  W?nf  «''«re  is  a  marked  diffei-ence  in  the 

threshold  level  of  two  adjncent  octavo,  frequencies  and  next,  to  anv 
freqnency  that  has  a  threshold  beyond  the  imits  of  the  andioi.ieter 

mul  t  5n  «       V*'^  nmlitory  sensitivity  across  the  fi^qiiency  rnnRO. 

o^oP  ^^1"'  "1  ^"'"'^  cannot  1  ear.  both  hx 

is  wit!  (SEb^l""/'       '^r^'  r^'^^-  ^\n-^^ho\^f^  pro^id" 

IS  witi  (,he  basic  fnnctioncl  relationship  between  the  iiidivid iinl  and 

Sl?fi"cn  .'In';  "'t  '"^^•'^  implications  for  t^  i".  o  am' 

En  wi  fi'^t  approximation  of  appro- 

EiSnrdLn  ?  ^^J'"  nriplificntion  may  lie'  primarily  based  upon 
pnretf  ne  data  (or  frequency  modulated  or  warble  tones).  In  the  ca.sc 
bf,f  il "^"^I'-^J^pist  initially  may  not  test  all  six  f  eq  eiSs 
hisdSiiitirfiir-^^'f^r  ^'^T'.'y         i"terPoS  S;,m 

Srovide^ntleJ  of SihS"^  "  "ccomplished.  Repeated  thresholds 
f  one  (conduction  jmrctonc  thresholds  should  be  obtained  for  the 
octave  frequencies  250  throiiRh  4000  Hz.  (again,  interw  avo  fT 
qiiencies  may  be  tested  if  clinically  indicated )^Tl^c  ineJS„r^  m^^^ 
limits  of  ^°™'V^"^  ^".^•'^  responses  Si  tE 

If  the,;  «  l!:J-r"^r-  ",'°'  ^''"'•^  significant  air-bone  gap? 
masS^  wnTO  ^''"y  rr^"!'?  '"«"S.ires  (^th 

E      V     ,  ^®  "'teraiiral  differential.  The  air- 

bono  relationship  ,s  a  primary  basis  for  the  differential  dinmiS^is 

tliongh  most  of  the  heanng  impairment  in  deaf-individiials  is 
S^tinn"""''!'?,'""  '"s.ses  will  be  discovemr  prSiti;! 

evaluation  and  the  conductive  component  of  a  mixed  loss  wil  1^ 
revealed  or  some  deaf  individ.ialJ.  Different  types  o  patS^^ 
tTo  fn./'ff"""*  .UKlitorv  behavior.  This  infornSion  1  a.^^  iSg 
tions  for  the  ii.se  of  amplification  and  in  some  cases  for  n «  ral 
re.storrt  ion.  Consideration  of  how  the  individ.ial  JSpondJ  o  S 
conducted  p.irctones  in  light  of  re.sponses  to  a  r  SXl  „„re 
Sdf  n."^  .w.th  other  known  information  abi.  t  iZe  co  d'S 
.uidiologist  with  information  about  val  di  v 

wotelli2?r?/ri5?c>r??''^'^  "'stained  with"' sSee 

wouis  (ll.i-sh,  et  al,  1052).  However,  many  deaf  individuals  will  not 
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GALUUnET  COLLEGL 
Dopcirmont  of  Audlology 

SPEECH  PECEP7I0N  f.'EASUHES  CN  GALLAUOET  STUDENTS 
(MLV  at  Icvols  Ro:  22  d5  SPL  unless  otherwise  specified) 

MAf^Ei  EX/«^.r;ER:   

t3ATE;  ;    EAR  TESTCD  FIRST:   

I .    SPEECH  PFCEPTlOCj  THjFSWLD  t-TASUfiES    Start  with  prlnto!  vcrcf  familiarization 
«>f  the~^2  !.[>oncee  words.    TKerTsoo  ^>ow  many  words  can  be  Idontl'iocj  at  MCL  and 
ditenpt  Ihreshcld  neosurcs. 

RIGHT  EAR  LEFT  TAR  AIDED 


A.  SPOC^DEE  "n^RESHOLD  (16  to  22  words)   ^dB  dP   ^d3 


0.  SELECTED  SPONDEE  THRESHOLD  (2  to 

15  word&  as  listed  under  Cciwionts)    dB  dB  dB 


if  a  threshold  can  not  be  cbtnlned  for  l-A  or  B  provide  audltorv        VCD  and 
printed  word  fani  I  lar  IzdI  Ion  of  Ihc  22  words.    Then  see  how  many        bo  Identified 
at  ,MCL  and  atterpt  threshold  r»easuros. 

C.  SFOWCi'E  THRESHOLD  (16  to  22  words)   ^dB  dB  dB 


D.  SELECTED  SPa,'DEE  THRESHOLD  (2  to 

15  words  as  listed  undor  Ccmr.er.ts)   dO  dD  d3 


If  a  threshold  can  not  bo  obtained  fcr  l-C  or  0  attempt  further  auditory  training 
and  attempt  word  pair,  same-difference  thresholds  starting  at  t^CL. 

E.  SPCNOEE  vs  SPONDEE  TMPE5H0L0  (e.g., 
basoho 1 1  vs  hotdca ,  a  I rp I ane  vs 

airplane)   dB   dO  dO 


r.  SPONDEE  vs  MO.\*OSYLL/»0LE  THAHSHOLD 

(e.g.,  boy  vs  baseball,  hot  vs  hot)   dB   dO   dB 


COfWENTS: 


II.  SUPRA^TH^^ESrTLD  TO0£^LLA3LE  SPEECH  DISC^^IMINATtON  MrASURES   Administered  only 

Ti.a  M-O-M^LL  or  SElgCTnTVCiDLi:  iHi^lS^tOLD  v>5S  obTalnea'.''  Estimate  tho  appropriate 

level  to  obtain  the  "PB  IW  by  siartlna  at  the  students  MCL  for  mcnosyl  lables  . 

and  exploring  for  an  appropriate  level  by  presenting  monosyllable  wcrds. 

RIGHT  EAR  LEFT  EAR  AIDED 

A.  ESTIMATED  ^'PS  MAX".    Specify  »»»» 

stiirulus  iraterlal  (PSK-50,  CIO  SfS  dB   %%  dD         %9  dB 

W-22,  etc)  Including  list  nurber 

8.  WDIFIED  RHYJ^E  TEST  :P(ckett  1966  ! 
Record  I  ng )   U  dO   U  dB   %€  d3 

C.  OTHER.    Specify   U  ^dB  ^dB   i9  dB  \ 

>rc.TflTS:  1 

i 

respond  to  tha  sti^^dard  spondee  tlu*eshold  procedures  (Unpublished  * 
datu  indicates  <  uly  approjciniatcly  55%  of  the  students  entering 
Gallaudet  in  the  fall  of  1968  yielded  meaningful  spondee  thresholds).  ] 
If  relatively  conventional  spondee  thresholds  can  not  be  obtained,  \ 
other  types  d  speech  stimuh  should  be  used  to  obtain  some  index  of  < 
tho  speech  reception  threshokl  and  gross  discrimination  of  speech  at  j 
threshold.  One  can  work  down  from  the  spondee  vs.  spondee  to  the  ) 
simpler  spondee  vs.  monosyllable  discrimination.  This  latter  type  of 
discriminntion  may  he  bnsed  primarily  upon  duration,  but  at  least,  it 
gives  some  index  of  auditory  discrimination.  We  developed  a  .sys- 
tematic procedure  to  obtain  this  measure  on  all  students  entering 
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We  sHlfl;iTl' 'fh^^^^^^^^  ''"1  ^"''/''i"  I>™<=«<'"'-«  is  sLown  in  Figure  1. 

ftscendin;,  app  tS  /  Ofifi.  T?""r"'^r'T."r"^^  ^'"^  primarily 
and  TJovd  io7o   V' ;       '  mul  Piiltoii,  15)60:  Fiilton 

built  iiUo        hreS    ±^  su»r„-tl,ro.sl.old  prosentntions 

seard.inff  sta-es  of  the  fnlf       J"  • '"^  (tcad.mp:)  and  tl.resliold- 

have  (I,e  tead.inp  of  r^rnSTnLr  To  i '  responses,  (c) 

built,  into  ti.e  nieHiod  3  S\  'f,„l?„  ''"'""l  'cvcis 

ing."  Tlierefo  -r  mSl  f  ..h  I^^  "Ppmxnnate  errorless  learn- 

individuals.  suggested  for  testing  most  deaf 

threshold  is  obtai  3  In  mo^/  n  ,Vi  ''"r  ^- ^"'oV '>  «P""flce 
words  TEirnii  ioi«\  i      T      '"'fb"l"ffy  clinics  CII)  W-22  (PB) 
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scores  obhiiiiod  duo  to  dilTemiros  in  word  lists.  Such  word  lists 
would  have  lillle  iuler-cliiiic  value,  hut  could  ho  of  cousiderable 
iiilrn-cliiii(»  value  iu  assessiu^r  aural  (rc)hahililaliou,  rousideriug 
amplilicaliou,  relating  auditory  speech  rec«>j)tion  lo  visual  speech 
recepliou,  elc.  Allhou*rh  not  usually  considered  au  audiouielric 
measure,  some  visual  si)eech  reception  measure  should  be  obtained 
durin«r  Ibis  phase  of  Ihe  audiouielric*  baltery.  Visual  speech  recep- 
liou usiu^  isolaled  words  is  uol  Ihe  same  as'visual  speech  recepliou 
in  Ihe  aclual  couummicaliou  process,  but.  il  does  provide  an  index 
of  Ihe  relalive  conlribnlion  of  audilion  and  vision.  Relating  these 
measures  lo  olher  measnres  of  receptive  romnmiiicaliou  provides  an 
index  of  Ihe  individnars  ivlative  analytic  and  syulhelic  skills  in 
visual  speech  recepliou.  Alllion«rli  snpra-tbresliold  speech  discriiuina- 
liou  measures  provide  an  index  of  how  well  Ihe  individual  can  nnder- 
slaud  .speech,  il  should  be  reuieinhered  that  monosyllable  words  offer 
a  compromise  belweeu  six'cihcily  and  aclual  conuunnication  value 
(validity). 

In  Ihe  pasi  Ihe  audiolopst  has  reported  si>eech  discrimination 
results  iu  terms  of  perceulajje  correct,  but  additional  information 
for  plauuin^r  aualylic  ty|x*s  of  andilory  Iraiuiuff  niay  be  obtained 
l)y  aualyziii^r  lhe/erros»  Closed  messa^rc  tosis  like  Ihe  Rhyine-test. 
(Fairbanks,  1058)  or  the  Semi-dia«rnoslic  lest  (llnttou,  ef  ttl,  1950) 
are  designed  for  error  analysis. 

In  conlrast.  to  specific  si imnlus  recommendalions  for  the  previ- 
ously dis(Missed  procedures,  no  particular  stinndus  words  are  hein/i 
recounnended  since  Ihe  various  lisis  have  different  advanlaces  and 
disadvaula^es.  The  imporlant  point,  is  that  some  form  oT  supra- 
llu'eshold  speech  discrimiimtion  dala  be  obtained  and  put  to  use  in 
conunnuicalion  projrra mining):  and  that  various  procedures  he  ex- 
plored and  evalualed. 

In  addilion  to  Ihe  above  word  lisIs,  some  of  the  speech  discrimina- 
lion  lests  designed  for  children  should  be  considered  (Goldman, 
of  af,  1070;  Ilaskius,  1040;  Myalt  and  Landes,  1003;  Pralher,  ef  al, 
1071;  Koss  and  Lermau,  lOfiS;  Siejjenlhaler  and  Tlaspiel,  lOfifi).  All 
of  Ihese  lesis  use  poinliu«j:  rather  than  oral  responses  which  offer  a 
major  advanlr^rc  in  leslin^j  many  deaf  individuals.  Some  of  Ihe  tests 
offer  ^rcatoi'  word  familiarity  lhau  Ihe  W-22  or  I?hyme-test  words. 
Two  of  these  lesIs  stress  traiiiin«r  Ihc  child  to  respond  to  Ihe  aclual 
lest  words  before  lestinjj.  Ibis  offers  an  advantage  in  rejwated  use  of 
a  siu^jle  set  of  words  for  i*elesting  wbile  most  auditory  discrimina- 
tion tests  attempt  to  use  equivalent  but  different  word  lists  for 
resting. 

One  addilioiml  aspect  of  snpra-lbresliold  speech  discTimination 
testing  should  be  mentioned.  That  is  the  level  at  which  the  stimuli 
arc  presented.  The  basic  measure  is  the  maxinnun  discrimination 
score  that  can  be  obtained,  fi*equently  referred  to  as  "PR  max''  when 
PR  words  are  used.  As  indicated,  various  stiimdi  may  be  employed, 
as  PR  words  are  not  sacrosanct.  In  this  case,  the  measure  should  be 
referred  to  as  Ihe  maximum  discrimination  score.  Since  diffei*eut 
word  lists  may  result  iu  valuing  scores,  the  word  list  should  be 
specified  in  reporting  tlic  test  results.  This  measure  should  be  ob- 
tained by  exploring  several  levels  of  presentation  and  determining 
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an  nrliciihihon  jran,  fimdion.  Some  uudiolojrisls  cslimnlp  (he  mii.xi- 
imim  (liscnmiiiiijioM  score  iisin;;  only  one  level  of  i)R'S(Mitatioii.  Sev- 
eral sucli  levels  have  Ikhmi  siif,nres(c(I,  raiifrinjr  f,.,„„  m)  ,„  50  (jn  sjj^, 
huch  levels  work  fairly  well  for  Moriual  Iiearin^r  and  luosi  hearin.r 
imnaired  mdividuals,  bul  are  tolally  iiiai)i)roi)ri.a«  for  most  severely 
and  i)i-ofouiulIy  hearm^r  impaired  (deaf)  iiidivi.Iuals.  The  maximum 
discniumalioii  score  for  iiiasl  deaf  individuals  is  oblaiued  al  a  luucli 
'""f  <^«>'''f"'«"ble  level  (MCh)  aiul  llie  MCL  i)Ius 
aboul,  f,  ,  B  Iiave  Iweii  found  very  useful  for  esliiualiii.r  tlie  deaf 
nulivK  uals  ina.xinuini  discrimination  score.  This  frenuenllv  works 
out  to  be  as  Iiltle  as  0  dB  SL.  In  addition  to  obtainiiiir  the  ina.xinunu 
discrimination  score,  it-  is  frequently  Iieli)fiil  to  obtain  discriiuiua- 
tion  scores  a  some  set  level  sucli  as  "soft  conversational  speedi"  (es- 

ab  .shed  to  lu;  about  r.5  dli  SPL  or  83  dli  IIL),  "averaji  eonve 
I  onal  speecli  '  (establislied  to  I)e  al)out.7()  dB  SPL  or  48  dli  IIL)  or 
ol^T  '"'«l/"'Ve';s"t>onaI  speech''  (established  to  be  almut  85  dB 
M  L  oi  fl.^  (IB  IIL).  Altliou^rh  there  are  limitations  because  of  tlie 

ei-y  liiuited  auditory  sensitivity  of  many  deaf  individuals,  such  a 
measure  as  the  discniuinatum  at  tJio  aveiii-e  convei-sationa  speecli 
T,  nli  c?^'  «     .l^M'"rt'cvI"'-iIy  "seful  in  considerin^r  amplificlt:  .n. 

bo.i  T  /l'"'''""*''"*'""  ""^         «f  P'-esentatlon  shouhl 

be  iioted  for  future  refei-ence. 

Tliere  are  still  many  unanswered  questions  in  tlie  area  of  sneecli 
discrinunatipn  but  that  should  not  deter  us  from  usii.fr  the  iLt'^pm 

S'mon'i!'.!'  "f''M'"V'7''°P'"'^  ""P'""^"l  .nethods^for  obtaii  in;; 
SUCH  measures  for  the  deaf. 

The  Mo,f  Comfortable  and  the  Uneovifortahle  Leveh  sliould  Ik- 
determined  usiuff  convei-sational  {unemotional  or  "cold  runninc") 
speech  about  the  tasks  monitored  at,  ±  2  dB  on  the  VU  1  l  e  e?^A 
bracketmir  procedure  has  been  found  useful  in  detennininir  the  moS, 
comfortable  level  measures,  while  an  ascendin^r  procedure  s  be  er 
for  determininff  the  uncomfortable  level  measure.  These  lueasi  S 
divicS  J'«'-""""'?I.t>'«.<ly>".'>nic  ranjre  and  tolennS  of  ,m  1^ 
dividual.  Such  information  is  critical  in  consideriii^r  the  appmpri- 
l  e  use  of  amplification.  Such  measures  are  also  co'nsidereSralo  i 
witli  other  measures,  to  evaluate  recniitment  '  ^ 

usinr'oiXr'H.»''c^"''''''"''''«'  ^'^f''-'  si'""!*!  be  obtained 

V^nL  f  <e  sweep  or  fi.xed-frequency  method.  If  the  fixed- 

IT^?  S  '''"^t  frequency  (250  or  500 

m)  and  two  hijrher  frenuencies  (1000  -flOOO  Hz)  shoiild  be  tested  if 
the  purelone  resuUs  indicate  residua'  henrinff^,t  tl  cse  fremi^ 
ranges.  Bekesy  audiometry  is  useful  in  detern.iiiinir  the  tJSc  of 

It  can  previde  some  index  of  "rerniit 
SSn"''     ''V,''':'"*''^  "f  *°  •'"bituation  and  fatS  c 

SZ/v  t{  V  "'''''*r  *°  "  'letcrmininfr  types  of  m 

r^^^E'  ^^^f^  "'«l'?"<ctry  can  provide  information  relative  to  tl!e 
processing  of  acoustic  sipuils-such  as  speech.  Other  d  ffere",tinl 
?Slfn.^T'  '"•"^^^""^s,  such  as  the  median  plane  bain  ce   S  S 
iw?  I"7«n;cnt  Sensitivity  Index),  and  tone  decay  liiy  be  em 
S„?i  n  I"'  ^^"^  "         test  buttery  I  woulJ  recom- 

mend Bekesy  audiometry.  In  the  future,  Bekesy  audiome  rrmav 
even  replace  conventional  puretone  audiometry.  """'"'"efy 
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In  suniniary,  a  basic  aiidioinetric  battery  1ms  been  ])i'o|)ose(l  with 
an  attempt  lo  iiulicale  what  kinds  of  nieasnrcs  an  andiologist  can 
nse  M'ith  mast  deaf  individnals  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  the 
art  and  science.  An  altcinpt  has  also  been  nnide  to  indicate  sonic  of 
the  commnnication  progrannning  implicntions  of  the  proi)osed  bat- 
tery. As  a  haHic  haffen/  additional  tests  will  be  indicated  for  many 
individnals.  The  basic  battery  has  been  used  to  imply  a  mininmni  set 
of  procedures  selected  as  possible  to  perform  and  practical  in  terms 
of  providing  nsable  information.  The  battery  was  also  pi-esented  in 
the  context  of  a  more  conipi-ehensivc  andiolofric  assessment.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  paper  was  concerned  with  andionietry  was  not 
intended  to  diminish  the  other  aspects  of  an  andiolo*^ic  assessment. 
An  assnmption  was  made  that  most  individnals  at  this  meeting 
would  be  well  versed  on  the  other  f)  components  of  the  audiologic 
assessment  and  bow  andionietric  findings  must  l)e  interpreted  in 
light  of  the  other  f)  components. 

A  few  additional  conuiients  may  be  considered.  The  i-etesting  of 
students  on  a  systematic  basis  is  strongly  reconuuended.  Annual 
testin/y  of  children  under  10  or  12  with  a  less  frejincnt  .scliednle  for 
older  individnals  is  also  reconnnended.  Since  auditory  abilities  may 
vary,  retesting  should  lie  n  part  of  the  .systennitic  i-evalnation  of  the 
connnunication  progrannning  for  each  individual. 

In  addition  to  the  conmnmication  progrannning  value  of  a  basic 
andioviietric  !)attery,  snch  aii  approach  has  considei-nble  research 
implications. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  this  presentation  will  stimulate 
discussion  and  result  in  a  reevaluation  ot  andionietric  practice  with 
the  deaf.  Snch  discussion  or  i-eevalnation  nmy  shake  us  out.  of  our 
tradition  and  convenience  bound  "ruts,"  but  it  sliould  result  in  im- 
proved service?}  for  the  deaf. 
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'lljliii.iii.  T.  AY..  iiiKl  .T.-rwr,  .7.  V.,  Some  fiictor.s  iilTcc'.mK  tlic  simiKW  Mirov=imi,i 

AN  AUTO-TUTORIAL  APPROACH  FOR  EXPLORING  THE 

 - 

n  iaiolotfist  works  iii  (oiijuiiclioii  wiMi  (lie  (cndicr  of  tlm  di-nf  to 
obtain  )as.c  ,nfoin,,.(ion  conccrnii.^r  (I,c  d.ild's  andiloiT  sensor? 
c.HK,I,|I,(,es  for  his  fulnrc  educationul  mvnm  i  mS- 

H  nil'.  *     '  "\'''("'  ■'^  "i"  "^'c'liptcd  (0  define  Lis  role  by  islin.' 

SX  mdioKi'?:  '    ""^'"^^if     '^l>onsibIe.  We  nsunl^y  .  iii 

person  I  s  T^^^^^^^^                                     (1)  ^"  "«ccrl«i«  if  (be 

fn.V!  *  1  ,      lu'!irm;r  lass  and,  tliioii^rl,  iii)i)roinia(e  andioIoLric-il 

e  on.    A      !""""•"'  (2)  (o  defern.inc  Ibe  £  c  of 

e.sioii,  (.])  (o  ascertain  to  wluit  e.xtent  tbe  person  nses  .SDeecIi  as  (bo 

boo     o  „'f.      ri'"'"'"^'  "^""f^'""       "'«se  assessment  i)roced  ires  baf 

p W'jxs  „i  '^-s  fit,  :;^f£«^  s^^^^ 
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tciu,  and  he  must  be  able  to  differentiate  nommlly  hearing 
children  from  cliMdren  ^vith  impaired  hearing  by  setting  appropriate 
I'esponse  criteria. 

While  the  andiolo^ist  makes  a  significant  contribution  by  deter- 
mining how  much  residmil  hearing  the  chiki  has,  (he  most  iiuportant 
of  the  four  tasks  which  the  audiologist  is  i*esponsible  for  is  the  as- 
sessment of  how  the  chiUI  uses  his  residual  nejiring,  not  just  how 
much  resi(hud  hearing  the  chihl  has.  According  to  Carhart  (1003), 
the  basic  i*eason  for  performin<j  audiological  assessments  with  educa- 
tionally hearing  impaiml  children  is  to  determine  what  potential 
each  child  s  sense  of  hearing  holds  for  him  as  the  medium  through 
which  he  may  learn  langmige.  Kvahmtions  of  the  child's  capacities 
to  make  con*ect  auditory  discriminations  and  deierminations  of  his 
potential  to  increase  this  skill  is  the  aiva  where  ti\e  audiologist  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  deaf  education.  Accurate  assess- 
ment of  the  child's  auditory  discrimination  abilities  can  be  helpful 
in  planning  fntuiv  auditory  training  programs  as  well  as  yielding 
infornuition  concerning  the  child's  educational  future. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Audiolo^rj'  and  Education  of  the  Deaf 
(1905,  p,  15)  reported  "a  grcat  need  for  audiologists  to  nndei^tand 
the  educational  pmblems  of  the  deaf,  since  the  audiologist  usually 
sees  a  child  lH»foi'e  he  is  placed  in  a  program  for  deaf  children  anil 
frt»qnently  takes  nart  in  the  decision  on  educatiomil  placement." 
Edncatoi^s  of  the  ueaf  responding  to  the  question  "Wb  t  is  the  ONK 
umst  important  contribution  that  an  anuiology  program  can  make 
to  an  edncatU)n  of  the  deaf  program?"  made  some  enlightening  com- 
ments that  should  be  of  concern  to  educational  audiologists.  First  of 
all,  the.  contribution  listed  most  frequently  was  the  use  of  audio- 
logical  analyses  in  the  educational  placement  and  determination  of 
the  potential  of  the  deaf  duid.  Classroom  teachei'S  want  a  better 
understanding  of  the  child's  hearing  potentials  and  limitations  and 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  hearing  capacity  of  their  pupils  as  re- 
lated to  their  educational  pmgraui. 

Andiology  as  a  profession  is  concerned  with  the  process  of  hearing 
and,  therefore,  it  seems  proner  that  this  profession  should  take  the 
responsibility  of  exploring  oasic  and  complex  auditory  discrimina- 
tion abilities  of  the  (young)  hearing  impaiml  population.  Edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  want  soiuetliing  moi-e  than  a  piece  of  gmph  paper 
\yith  red  circles  and  blue  X's.  They  want  more  than  a  decible  delini- 
tion  of  hearing  loss,  something  more  than  inforniatiou  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  hearing  impairment.  They  want  meaning- 
ful interpi'ctations  of  the  education  implications  of  the  audiological 
test  results.  Since  audiograms  may  indeed  change  as  the  child  learns 
to  use  his  hearing,  educational  andiologists  can  be  extitJinely  help- 
ful in  stating  the  functional  limits  of  the  hearing  loss.  In  addition, 
since  audiograms  i-epi-esent  only  one  aspect  of  auditory  i)erception, 
i.e.,  the  child's  responses  to  pure  tones,  we,  as  audiologists,  should 
attempt  to  explore  the  relationships  between  various  degrees  of  hear- 
ing impairment  and  the  child's  responses  to  an  array  of  acoustic 
stimuli. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  need  to  explore  basic 
sensory  capabilities  of  young  hearing  impaired  children  so  we  may 
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obtain  meaiiiiifjful  (lia},niostic  and  profjiiostic  information  tliat  can 
serve  as  nisifilit  into  developinfr  auditory  trainiiiL'  activities.  It  is 
further  prmwsed  tlint  tlie  exploration  of  tlie  sensory  capabilities  can 
be  achieved  in  an  auto-tutorial  approacli  einployin.r  operant  coiidi- 
tioiuiifr  procedures.  Die  operant  conditionin^r  procedures  would  allow 
tor  the  opportunity^  to  uiidei-staiid  tlie  auditory  I)eIiavior,  auditory 
learning,  and  auditory  capabilities  by  obtaininfi  knowledire  of  tlie 
factoi-s  necessary  to  modify  tlie  lH>Iuivior  of  tlie  youiifi  acoustically 
handicapi>ed  cliild.  It  is  our  contention  tliat  a  structured,  autd- 
tutorial  ai)j)roacli  i)ro},'ressinj,'  from  a  visual  discrimination  task  to  an 
aiK  itory-visual  tusk,  and  finally  to  an  auditory  task  would  lead  to  a 
hi^'h  defii-ee  of  understaiuliiig  of  tlie  sensory  caimbilities  of  cliildren 
with  heariiifr  I0S.S.  If  basic  sensory  performances  produce  data  tlial 

5rn„w?"'r^-r'',  '!  .<"->P«^»«j  ^ve  can,  in  i)art,  bridge  tlic  -a,, 
from  tlie  decil)el  dehintion  of  Iieariiifr  loss  as  obtained  froin  audiok).'- 
ical  test  results  to  clinical  anecdotes  describing  successful  auditoiT 
training  program'^,. 

Tije  results  of  various  auditory  tiiiiuiug  programs  are  largely  unec- 
dota  and  seem  to  Ikj  a  reflection  of  certain  isolated  clinical  cases 
which,  for  .some  i-eason,  are  able  to  succeed  in  an  auditory  ai)proacIi. 
Audiologists  and  educators  of  tiie  deaf,  Iiowever,  are  frequently  dis- 
mayed liecauset  lie  clinical  testimonials  do  not  i-eveal  the  true  audi- 
tory abilities  of  tlie  deaf  population  insofar  as  offering  su.r.restions 
for  training.  ^ 

It.  is  felt  tliat  tliere  are  certain  basic  auditory  abilities  tliat  on  - 
Ulnfi  iT''  ''•''■'''"P  effective  oral  language.  Tliese  include 

inoi-e  than  detection  or  awareness  tlii-esliolds  o^  auditory  stimuli  bii' 
are  conceriiec  with  auditory  discriminations  of  duration,  pitcli,  inten- 
sity and  r hytlim  of  complex  acoustic  signals.  While  much  iiiforii.atioii 
IS  available  concerning  the  auditory  discrimination  ability  of  normal 
hearing  adults,  little  is  known  about  the  sensory  capabilities  of  the 
y^ng  hearing  population,  not.  to  mention  the  child  with  a  hearing 

The  importance  of  hearing  in  the  deaf  child  still  appeai-s  to  be 
underestimated,  even  though  there  are  many  reports  in  the  litera- 
ture describing  the  use  of  residual  hearing.  Some  of  the  reports 
wliich  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  training  even  small  reni- 
wl  »  °  '"'^  Goldstein's  Aeomtic  MctKod  (1939),  Fry  & 

w  ^,^'\^''(t^fory  Approach  in  thf.  Training  of  the  Dmj  Chihl 
S  ^  t»^»»'»K  document  (1951),  and  Pol- 

^tL^tT^'^''.-^'*}"^  ^^^^°>-  °f  reports  have  presented 
successful  educa  lonal  approaches  for  the  auditory  tiiiining  of  the 
hearing  impaired  child.  '    "■•••11^,  01  me 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  deaf  and  hearing  child 
s  tliat  the  latter  learns  speech  spontaneously  while  the  deaf  child  is 
hnfrfi   ^  ^^'''^  fs'staiice.  However,  the  point  in  common  for 
fn  L  1^  hearing  and  the  hearing  impaired  chi^d  is  that  hearing  has 
mnTjrS  .'""I'tory  training  procedures  for  the  hearing 

impaired  generr.dj;  include  the  presentations  of  pleasurable  sounS 
stimuli  such  as  environmental  sounds,  music,  and  speech.  Usually  the 
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children  are  encouraped  to  listen  with  their  hearinf?  aids  in  an  un- 
stnictured  phiy-t^'ix*  atmosphei'e.  While  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that 
the  auditory  environment  is  iini)ortant  in  developing  the  child's  re- 
sidual hearin«r,  it  is  Mt  that  the  hearing  impaired  child  could  be 
receiving  specific  kinds  of  structured  hstening  tasks  that  would  allow 
liim  to  develop  his  auditory  sensory  capabilities  in  a  meaningful 
fashion. 

This  program  is  not  concerned  with  presentinfj  an  educational 
philosophy  of  auditory  training.  The  intent  of  this  program  is  to 
descril)e  feaaihility  studies  designed  to  explore  certain  basic  sensory 
capabilities  of  the  young  hearing  impaired  child  to  determine  his 
level  of  performance  for  complex  acoustic  stimuli.  In  other  words, 
we  would  like  to  ask  the  question:  Can  the  heariuf?  impaired  child 
be  trained  to  make  correct  judgments  in  the  discrimination  of  sounds 
with  acoustic  contrasts  that  would  provide  diagnostic  and  prognostic 
information  for  the  educatiomil  pi-ogram?  In  short,  we  are  interested 
in  applying  psycho-acoustic  research  to  the  young  hearing  impaired 
]K)pulation  so  that,  hopefully,  we  will  gain  psycho-audiolopical  infor- 
mation that  will  bridge  the  gap  between  hearing  sensitivity  and  the 
child's  use  of  his  residual  hearing. 

In  this  proposed  program  the  audiologist  would  function  in  two 
major  roles.  He  would  obtain  complete  audiologic  profiles,  as  they 
are  conventionally  employed,  on  each  child  in  the  pre-school  group. 
These  data  would  be  augmented  consistently  by  obtaining  responses 
from  simple  auditory  percentual  tasks  designed  to  test  the  signal 
pmperties  a.ssumed  to  underly  the  perception  and/or  acquisition  of 
speech  skills.  Eventually,  measures  of  the  child's  ability  to  distin- 
guish changes  in  amplitude,  fundamental  frequency,  and  duration 
characteri.stics  of  signals  having  syllabic  characteristics  would  be 
iiuule. 

In  the  early  stages  the  young  children  were  trained  to  serve  as 
experimental  subjects  and  so  it  was  planned  to  coordinate  basic 
discrimination  activities  into  sense  training  activities  in  the  class- 
room. Thus,  the  children  undei-stood  such  concepts  as  same- 
different,  liigher-lower,  more-less,  etc.  so  that  they  could  make  reli- 
able responses.  In  order  to  train  and  test  the  children,  the  procedures 
were  automated  in  an  auto-tutorial  fashion. 

Ijanguage  development  is  of  particular  concern  to  educators  of 
the  deaf  and  auditory  communication  is  the  medium  through  which 
we  learn  to  handle  the  English  language.  Those  of  us  who  work  with 
the  hearing  impaired  are  aware  of  the  struggle  with  language  devel- 
opment that  occults  as  a  result  of  an  imi>aired  auditory  system.  "Wlien 
we  work  with  the  hearing  impaired,  it  is  essential  that  we  thor- 
oughly undei*stancl  the  use  ho  makes  of  his  residual  hearing  so  that 
appropriate  training  and  educational  decisions  can  be  made.  Almost 
all  deaf  children  tend  to  have  some  residual  hearing,  although  it 
may  be  of  small  amount.  Frisina  (1965)  reported  that  approximately 
30-40  percent  of  children  in  deaf  education  programs  can  learn  to 
understand  a  great  deal  from  hearing  with  an  appropriate  amplifica- 
tion system.  He  proposed  that  an  additional  40  percent  could  obtain 
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IK)temia\' of'llfe  "t*iir„n^^^^^^^  <l.e  f„II 

of  H.L.  deaf.  Kea  Ixi   :  e«s  M  f  ""l  ''^""  ''•"l'''"^^''^      H'e  e  - 

conciMnm^r  ,1,0  an,lit,,,.v  system       S  I  "f  knowlcl.re 

>«>'ecl  we  l.ave  .elativel  •  JiVl  "    ^ /.JllV^        ^o'/''^  I'oa.  in^r  i,„. 
torv  (lis,Ti„,i„„,i„„  j„,l4  ;  "^''''''>^        H'e  kinds  of"u.,li- 

Pi'osniiii  for  the  1  i-e-sclmnl  I.T..;   '  •     "  tensive  auditory  train  n.r 

^n.n„  w«s.oorcli„a\ed    -Th  I>.c-sc^I.oo  ' 

"J^  (  I'-x;,  Dr.  David  gEc     h  1 '  ^  '''^•«'•«i^V  llU^ 

'.'H  Sl)eecl,  SHcu-es.  TI.e  de^f  I  u  •  tin  f  peparhneiU  of  Audiolo^rv 
M  teaclier  of  ilu-  deaf  who  1,  '  '  "'f '"""''^  ''V  "  ''e'-H- 
^^:>  I.  H.e  pre-scl.ool  j.o  ,  d  S„  ?  .wi  m' ^^I'^'-ieMee' work  ... 
fXi^t  Mssisted  H,,  liVK-Wr  0    h^le.   I»  ?'>"''»ti"'>al  andioi  r 

«P.V  and  ofrerii.^r  s  isibU  L  /     ^'  ?."P«'-^-'«'";r  individual  tl.er- 

i'oni-se,a  vial.li- pa  iMrt  „'?.  til?  •^'''^  ""'>""'y  in.inii.^r  pr,,.rr  ,  ,  of 
vi'lo  infornnuiol."  a\    '   .  n    io.;"  ''''  5>-^>"I'ecl  lo'p.?,' 

P'Offram.  'PP"tation  to  ti.e  formal  deaf  education 

Time        Child  »   ~  "~ 


Parent 


Method 


.......  'te-   

serve  indi- 

'ter   -s-   M......     ."X.  ^ 

therapy  with  clinician  and 

10:15  GrouD  soMch  ni5''"K^"- 

,ni.  •nSffn'SSge  ^^""'^"o"  Observation... 

 Sense  traiSing'*-  ,    ,    Oo. 

reading   Teacher-aid   ...  . 

readinJss.  Instructor   Oo. 


fo?^?!;^feSitu"i^  of  the  p..-school  cla.s 

developed  to  c^ordil;;  reffet,  o?  the\i  P' 

«|  cl  parent  Each  child  «tten  ed  c ts  f /il^ 

ll'e  schedule  was  divided  into  ai  dCf/  "  » =00-1 1:30  a.m 

ffroup  s|)eech  and  Ian;;,  a^e  rcSn^^^  "ulividual  therapy 

pie  auditory  training  activi  ies  3  "'"^  ^'aini  i 

clone  with  the  intent  of  -ivi  wi, "  «  "  "'  were 
necessary  for  conmuinicrfio      '  o  ^Tl^^^^  .""^ 

«ctivit.es.  The  P-rpose^nLlS^ldSZSforf tL^^ 
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activities  was  to  assist  in  tlie  development  of  sjjeecli  and  Inngiiafre. 
lo  nu'i't  tins  I'lul,  llii>  cliildi-en  were  },niided  to  i-espond  to  coini)lex 
sneecli  stiiiuili  and  iii  an  effort  to  develop  correct  discriniination 
uDililios,  llH'  children  received  siijjpleiuentnl  drill  in  the  aiitotiitorinl 
approach.  Kaih  child  was  seen  individually  for  a  period  of  approx- 
imately hfteen  miniiles  jwr  day  for  this  part  of  the  profrnim.  The  for- 
mat of  these  activities  was  essentially  a  stinuilus-resijonse  procedure 
involviiifr  iniiuediale  feedback.  As  suirRested  by  Postellhwait 
in  nuto-liitorial  i)rofrrammed  instruction  activities,  small  specific  stei).s 
considered  iinportant  lo  the  development  of  the  discriniination  proc- 
ess were  const  riicled. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  fii-st  part  of  the  discrimiimtion  process 
was  concerned  with  visual  discrimination  tasks  of  which  there  is  ii 
considerable  amount  of  information  available.  Hively  (1962)  struc- 
tured visual  discrimination  tasks  in  n  pro^,'ressive  order  of  difficulty 
He  sufTKesled  Ihiil  by  structuring  the  progressive  difliculty  he  could 
mcrea.se  the  etticiency  of  the  children  learning  the  matching  task. 
Karlier,  however,  hhepard  (1957)  found  that  increasing  trials  of  dis- 
crimination led  lo  a  reduction  in  perfonnaiice  that  he  attributed  to 
poor  luotivalion  or  Iwredom.  Norcoi-ss  &  Speker  (1957)  measured 
Uiscrinunation  of  pictures  in  three  groups  of  pre-school  children. 
U  hen  a  new  task  involving  the  transfer  of  learning  was  involved, 
the  group  that  had  learned  to  attach  distinct  names  lo  the  pictures 
performed  better  than  the  other  groups.  The  authors  concluded  that 
by  using  verbal  labels  for  the  stimuli  they  were  able  to  improve  the 
performance  of  the  learning  task. 

The  deyelopinent  of  visual  discrimination  abilities  is  one  of  the 
major  objectives  in  reading  readiness.  In  programs  for  preschool 
hearing  impaired  we  frequently  find  that  visual  sense  training  is 
iiK'Imled.  home  coiniuon  visual  discrimination  tasks,  as  suggested  bv 
Heiliuan  (1961)  include:  ^  ^ 

(1)  Identifying  similar  common  pictures. 

(2)  piscriminating  common  pictures  that  are  different. 
(•5)  Identifying  .similar  geometric  figures. 

iil  Went ifying  geometric  figures  with  finer  discriminations. 

)?J  ^..""J.'"S  !«P""cnl  elements  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
'dentical  elements  at  the  end  of  words. 

( < )  Ident  ifying  lettei-s  and  small  words, 
bince  neither  auditory  nor  visual  discriniination  can  be  pushed  be- 
j^nd  the  normal  inatui-ational  expectancies,  we  should  attempt  to 
sharpen  the  di.scriininalion  process  through  various  experiences  and 
considerable  pi-aci  ice,  By  providing  various  amounts  of  practice  we 
can  soon  realize  the  individual  needs  of  the  children.  As  a  result  of 
iMstriimenlation  and  programmed  instruction  we  can  expose  children 
o  finer  discriiuinations  visually,  aiidio-visually  and  auditorily  and 
note  their  performanco  for  diagnostic  and  prognostic  purposes, 
and  nS?f.  ^l-V^^'^'^y  the  program  utilized  to  explor^  basic  visual 
and  audi  orv  abilities  consisted  of  a  number  of  stages.  The  purpose 

so  .nfH  of '  7f  '°  '"^J^."*'  *°  •""'^^  ^"'•'^ct  discrimfnntions 
If  !•  experimental  subjects.  The  various  stages 

of  visual  discrimination  are  presented  below :  " 
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Stage  I :  to  teach  that  t.  o  visually  presented  pictMres  of  common 
mon  objects  aiKlnnimuls  were  diffem^^^^  ^^^^^.^ 

inraiidom  (f  >"»-^)««'y?t!  "S™,,  could  m«ke  comet  dis- 

cross)  presented  hi  random  order 
Sta^  y?  to  clete,.nne  .f  omeS  an  anto- 

outlmed  above,  it  was  consjd^^^^^^^  no  verbal  iistrnctions  were 

mal  hearing  pre  s<^l»°°\^\"'^''*"  Sibiec^  in  the  initial  phase 

given.  Four  pre-school  children  ^rved  ^^^"^^"^  j  f  ^om  three  yeai« 

A  clown's  face  was  situated  ^^'P'^^f^^^^^l  because  when  a  correct 
buttons.  The  clown  served  «^^^ Vr'of^aS  tfie  cK  flashed, 
response  was  given  for  any  P«^!,^^     "i*"?;  '.^i  trial  lasting  approx- 

---'^  ^'^'^ 

one  to  five  days. 

TABLE  I..-AGE  ANO  NUMBER  OF  TRIALS  PER  STAGE  FOR  EACH  SUBIECT 
— ■   Numbar  of  IriiU  P«r  


Subieel  A£e(y«iri)  '  !!   

A  I  1 

SI   i  \  \  \  •«+   i i  • 

i\       I.3       U      -5.3       1.3  ^-^ 

Mem   *    '  


■a     i     1  t 

\X  1.3  1.0  -5-3 

•Subiwl  did  not  compl«l«  sUgt. 

Table  II  presents  the  subjects  by  Jg^  -d^^^e  "-"^'^  °^  ^""^^^ 
iieeded  by  each  subject  to  complete  he  five  ^ 

Three  of  the  four  pre-school  ^^^^n^^a  improvement  in 

five  stages.  The  three  children  ^^o^^^^  ^^fa^^^^^^^  results  are 

mStiSn  or  boredom  as  suggested  by  Shepard  (1957). 
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FiouRF.  1. — Tiumlier  of  correct  contccuUvc  rcspontcs  and  number  of  tHals 
needed  to  obtain  criterion  score  on  visual  discrimination  task  for  stage  I. 

The  data  for  the  four  pre-school  children  are  presented  below 
according  to  tlie  various  stages.  In  Figui-e  1,  Stage  I,  it  can  be  seen 
tluit  subject  number  one  needed  two  trials  before  lie  was  able  to  cor- 
rectly identify  nine  of  ten  consecutive  responses  to  common  pictures 
of  objects  or  animals  that  were  the  same.  Subjects  two,  three,  and  four 
readily  undei-stood  the  task  and  were  able  to  obtain  the  criterion  score 
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^'«rr!iJ77^l!!"^''''  ?/  f'"''''^*''  coMccutivc  rc»i)0n»ca  and  number  o/  trloU 
nccdca  to  ohiuin  crlUrioii  score  on  vhual  discrimination  task  for  stage  III. 

Stnpe  III  (Fipuie  3)  was  soniewlint  more  clifRcult  for  tlio  nre- 
school  .rroup  than  wore  StURes  I  ami  II.  TI.e  jneaii  mmiber  of  trials 
needed  to  obtain  the  criterion  score  for  Stage  III  was  5.3+.  This  was 
somewliat  confounded  in  view  of  Hie  finding  tiiat  subject  number 
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two  had  eight  trials  in  this  stage  and  never  successfully  completed 
the  task.  Observation  of  his  behavior  su«:gested  that  he  appeared  to 
tire  of  the  task,  was  not  proi)erly  attenduig,  and  appeared  generally 
bored.  His  pattern  of  res|>ouse  showed  a  gradual  decline  in  i)erform- 
ance  from  trial  four  to  truil  eight.  The  other  three  subjects  were  able 
to  obtain  the  criterion  score,  but,  in  general,  the  random  same- 
different  presentation  of  pictures  was  more  difficult  than  for  the  con- 
sistent presentations  in  btages  I  and  II.  The  mean  score  for  those 
three  subjects  who  were  able  to  complete  the  task  was  4.3  which 
was  higher  than  the  mean  .score  of  1.3  for  Stage  I  and  1.0  for  Stage 
II. 
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Figure  4.~~.V«wi&cr  of  correct  consecutive  responses  and  number  of  trials 
needed  to  obtain  criterion  score  on  visual  discrimination  task  for  stage  IV. 

Figure  4  shows  the  results  for  the  three  subjects  who  completed 
Stage  IV.  Tw;o  of  the  three  subjects  were  able  to  transfer  the  task 
from  randomized  common  pictures  to  randomized  geometric  forms 
on  the  first  trial.  The  other  subject  completed  this  task  on  the  second 
trial.  The  mean  number  of  trials  needed  to  complete  this  ta.sk  was 
1.3.  The  results  of  the  automated  portion  of  this  study  are  presented 
in  Figure  5.  The  mean  number  of  trials  needed  to  complete  this  task 
was  1.3. 
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FiouRK  n. — Number  of  correct  consecutive  responses  and  numher  of  trials 
needed  to  obtain  criterion  score  on  visual  discrimination  task  for  stage  W 

Several  implications  for  future  research  seem  indicated  from  this 
feasibility  study.  First  of  all,  the  ability  to  complete  the  five  stances 
did  not  appear  to  be  related  to  age  because  botn  the  youngest 
years)  and  the  oldest  (4.8  years)  completed  them  successfully. 
Obviously,  there  is  a  need  to  administer  similar  tasks  to  a  greater 
number  of  subjects  keeping  the  time  between  trials  constant.  Fur- 
ther research  on  the  type  of  errors  made  and  reinforcement  con- 
tingencies seems  necessary.  It  is  important  to  determine  the  best 
means  of  modifying  behavior  through  an  operant  conditioning  pro- 
cedure for  both  normal  hearing  and  hearing  impaired  pre-school 
children. 

In  addition  to  the  feasibility  study  employing  visual  discrimination 
tasks  for  normal  hearing  pre-school  children,  a  feasibility  study  was 
conducted  to  determine  the  auditory  discrimination  ability  for  dura- 
tion for  a  nomial  hearing  and  a  hearing  impaired  child.  Since- the 
feasibility  of  using  an  operant  conditioning  task  to  measure  the  audi- 
tory abilities  of  hearing  impaired  children  is  not  well  documented  in 
the  literature,  this  studj^  was  conducted  to  obtain  information  con- 
cerning whether  the  children  could  be  trained  to  serve  as  experi- 
mental subjects  and  to  gain  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 
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seven,  bilateral  scm,  o  'Zn  '  h^nVin^  « 

I'oily  type  lu.a,i,S  ai  Is  h  a  ,iM  ''"'"''I"-  wmi 

speech  rWeption  ri.'SoM  of  40  "i'ld 
Hie  pi-o-school  profT,,,,,,  for  iL  l,G  n  i\w^^^^^^'  J'^""f;f^''-,«-'>s  enrollod  in 
ve.^  tySpeec.i;a.urirc.arin.rrihlic^^  "'  ^'"i- 

below:  s^^pai.iicil  into  four  stn^ros  as  lisUul 

Stack  I 

I'y  a  (JrasoM-Stadlo-  n    lu!^^     r^^^^^  '''''  '"'Kl-mxed 

task  was  to  view  the  p  i  e  i„'u,S^  '^T'''''  ^''^^j'^''' « 
!)>v.seMtatioMfi  we.-e  tlu!  s  me  (n  vT  "'i' 

.  In  the  fii^t  stafre  tl  eTi"  „  SiT.S  °  (X-Q). 
••e.,  both  frecnetH..  for,  ,rm„ai  '   'lisil  l"  '"""fM'lr'  «".""'<a..eo„slv, 
correct.  judfTMieiit.  \fter  ,ex3.       /  •'"'^^      "'a<le  a 

and  two  Mew  Hp  res  ^  „W  «nnl  ^    the  stinu.li  would  chaMfre 

received  i.un.ediate  SoSe  t  In  ".1"''^''^  ^'"'•'"^•".v 
recorded.  If  the  initial  "^^1^^:?  ^     f^''^^  "'a:' 
mained  on  ..„uil  the  child  X  SrlS^^^^  ^'"^  two  stian.li  re- 

Stack  II 

consecutive  order  nither  i;„rs?m  ,1^,  1     '""i^'  •"'^'"'''f"' 
s  fifie  the  fi,-st  stinndnruSldrsif  '"".'"l"^'- 
stimuli  had  been  I)i-esented    L  sn  .ien\  "^"T^'  -^f""'  ''"tl« 

whether  the  stinn.  i  we t  U  L  ^r^Sfr  to 
con-ectly,  a  new  stinudus  was  presentl  ^  if"-'  " 
pair  was  presented  again         P'^«ented;  if  „,con-ect,  the  previous 


Stage  III 


a«Kes  it  ,vas  fell  llial  |l  »v!^™.S  "  '  completed  the  two 
.nd  tnterv.,  between  Ihe^L' S"SSsS'°Cf  S' iSS' 
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Stack  IV 


s'^f-'^-^  H>e  visual  cues  were  elimiiuited  and  tlie  subjects 
rir/rf"''  to  tl,e  duraliou  of  tlie  auditory  sS 

nioue.  ll,e  suWt  s  (ask  was  to  ud-.  wl.etlier  tlie  two  stiuiuli  were 

if         mJ^uui-n""^  ^l*""""''  "ere  tite  kuue, 

imt  ih>v  w„,  ~ V^i  "'i^^'^*^  could  be  paired  so 

t  at  ll.ej  \yeie  different,  i.e.,  1000  n>sec.-500  msec.  In  t lie  different 
(l  scnnuuati«n.ta.sk-s,  . I, e  short,  signal  varied  from  500  to  sS) 
and  llic  Ion-  si<rnal  was  I.eld  constant  at  1000  msec. 

TABU  III.-STAGE  I  RESULTS  OF  VISUAL  OISCRIMINATION  FOR  SIMULTANEOUS  PRESENTATIONS  OF  GEOMETRIC 
FORMS  FOR  NORMAL-HEARING  ANO  HEARING-IMPAIREO  SUBJECTS  ""^"OMETRIC 

HeaMng-lmpaired  Subject 


^sJil  tTt  M°?TTf  e^P?"'nental  task  are  shown  in  Tables  III-VI. 
Stage  I  (lable  III)  results  reveal  the  data  for  the  visual  discriiuina- 
vn^  ol  ?™  P!;«««:"fed  simultaneously.  The  criterion  score 

was  20  correct  responses  for  each  trial.  The  normal  hearing  subject 

T)SlJLl  u  '""^^  "spouses  for  triafone  were  directed  and 
thereafter  all  responses  were  made  by  the  subjects  without  assista  cc 
from  the  e.xper.mcnler.  The  hearing  impaired  child  comS  "  ll 

scTreS  b  ^;;:^       T"""^  "e-^ringShild  reached  reTriterio 
score  well  but  needed  a  few  more  presentations  to  do  this. 
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TABlt  1V.-RESUITS  OF  VISUAL  DISCRIMINATION  FOR  CONSECUTIVE  PRESENTATIONS  OF  GEOMHRIC  FORMS 
 FOB  WOBMAL-HEARING  ANO  HEARING-IMPAIREO  SUBJECTS  ^""5 

  .  ^^Stiinuluj  Number  pain  presenled  Number  corretl 

Hearing-Impaired  SubiNi 

2.:::.;::::;::::;::::::;:-;   »  » 

6           ::::  g-s  33  IS 

    Q-g  30  30 

  Normal-Hsaring  Subject 

1E:::;:;;-"-------"^  IS  IS 

6  g-s  »  30 

   g-g  JO  30 

In  Stage II  (Table  IV),  the  visual  discrimination  task  consisted  of 
consecutive  presentations  of  geometric  foms.  In  tins  stage  tl^e  crite 
riou  score  of  correct  i-esponses  was  altered  from  20  to  aO  Ves  onses  to 
luftke  he  task  more  difficult.  There  was  no  difficultj^  in  tSsferrii  " 
ir^.  vS./T,'"""^*':V'°"'  consecutive  presentations  Both  s  lv 
f  '"'^'^  correctly  to  the  four  pairs  of  forms  and  domonstra  e  1 
that  they  wei-e  ready  to  continue  after  six  trials.  The  res.ilts  for  S 
III  ui-e  shown  m  Table  V.  This  stage  iinolved  audito^i^^-i^ml  dif 

TASU  V.-STACE  .1.  RESULTS  OF  -O.TOR«  O.S^^^^^  OUBATION  FOR  NORMAL-HEARINC 


Trial 

Stimulus 

Number  pairs 
presented 

Number  correct 

1  

□  D 

Hearing-lmpaired  Subject 

2  

□  a 

30 
30 

Normal-HearingSubJect 

1  

a  a 

2  

□  a 

30 

3  

□  a 

30 

.  30 

crimination  for  duration.  The  auditory  portion  of  the  sicnal  was 

r^.iZ       innn       cotrect  discriminations  of  bursts  of  noise  in  the 
pairs  500-1000  msec,  and  750-1000  msec.  Table  VI  shoS^tlm  ri 
suits  of  auditory  discrimination  for  duration.  Se  results  iXa  e  flm^^ 
the  heanng  impa  red  child  was  able  to  recJ^ize  dSfferenSS  h,  dura 
tion  m  pairs  of  stimuli  that  differed  by  150  msec 
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TABLE  VK 


-STAGE  IV  RESULTS  OF  AUOITORY  OlSCRlMlNATION  FOR  DURATION  FOR  NORMAL-HEARING  ANO 
HEARING-IMPAIREO  SUBJECTS 


Trial 


Stimulus 


Number  pairs    Number  correct 
presented 


2. 
3. 
4< 

S< 
6. 

2 
3 
4< 

S< 
6 


Hearing-Impaired  Subject 

SOO-I.OOO  jisec  

750-1,000  /isec  

750-1. 000  M«c  

850-1.000  fisec  

850-1,000  fi^ec  

850-1,000  iMC  

Normal-Hearing  Subject 

750-1. 000  jisec  

750-1.000  Hsec  

750-1, 000  M$ec  

750-1, 000  jisec  

750-1, 000  M$ec  

750-1. 000  jisec  


33 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


34 
37 
41 

35 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


The  results  from  the  present  study  are  slightly  better  than  those 
reported  by  McCi'oskejr  &  Cory  (1968)  \vlien  they  investigated 
auditory  duration  discrimination  as  related  to.  age.  Using  normal 
hearing  subjects,  they  had  children  bet^veen  the  ages  of  tnree  and 
fifteen  respond  to  durational  changes  for  pui*e  tones.  Tliey  reported 
that  children  in  the  three  year  age  level  consistently  failed  the  task 
and  the  durational  discriminations  for  the  five  year  old  subjects  was 
uniformly  poor.  Tliey  reported  mean  duration  discrimination  thresh- 
olds for  pure  tones  where  one  of  the  pair  was  held  constant  at  110 
msec,  but  the  duration  of  the  other  was  disci'etely  variable  from  110 
msec,  to  620  msec.  McCroskey  &  Cory  reported  that  discrimination 
for  duration  increased  with  age  with  six  year  old  subjects  obtaining  a 
mean  discrimination  threshold  of  333;  nine  year  old  subjects,  115 
msec. ;  and  twelve  year  old  subjects,  67  msec. 

The  scores  obtained  by  McCroskey  and  Cory  (1968)  cannot  be 
compared  directly  with  the  scores  obtained  in  the  present  study. 
They  used  duration  tasks  involving  pure  tones  which  were  of  rela- 
tively short  duration  (110-620  msec).  We  used  white  noise  that 
varied  in  duration  from  500-1000  msec,  which  could  have  been  an 
easier  task.  Ilic  point  of  interest  is  that  the  hearing  impaired  child 
was  able  to  make  correct  discrim.inations  for  duration  of  two  signals 
that  varied  by  only  150  msec.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  data 
on  his  auditory  threshold  for  duration,  but  this  information  will  be 
forthcoming. 

There  is  some  question  concerning  the  selection  of  stimuli  for  tasks 
such  as  duration  discrimination.  AlcCroskey  &  Cory  (1968)  selected 
pure  tones,  we  employed  complex  noise,  and  others  may  suggest  the 
use  of  speech  or  speech-like  materials.  It  is  known  fliat  duration 
differences  for  vowels  and  consonants  are  somewhat  variable.  Dura- 
tion for  vowels  is  generally  within  the  200-300  msec,  range.  Train- 
ing in  duration  discrimination  may  be  helpful  in  assisting  children 
to  discriminate  long  vowels  [i]  from  short  vowels  [I],  or  [u]  from 
[U],  etc.  Simple  auditory  perceptual  tasks  designed  to  test  the 
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signal  properties  involved  in  speech  perception,  such  as  duration, 
intensit.v,  fundanuMilal  fi-equency,  forinant  transitions,  etc.,  can  be 
helpful  in  descril)in^  Ihe  functional  limits  of  the  child's  hearinjr  loss 
and  therel)y  may  hrid^rc  the  j^ap  between  the  decibel  definition  of 
hearinjT  loss  and  Ihe  educational  implications  of  audioloirical 
analyses. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  these  experimental  tasks  were  devel- 
oped as  feasibility  studies.  Generally,  it  is  felt  that  operant  condition- 
i  i{r  techniques  can  he  used  to  assess  the  sensory  capabilities  of  hear- 
in^r  nnpaired  children.  Obviously,  additional  rcscarch  is  needed  to 
demonstrate  the  various  auditory  capabilities  of  a  hir^^  jrioup  of  nor- 
mal hearing  and  hearing  impaired  children. 

Auditory  discrimination  ability  for  verbal  materials  presented  to 
the  normal  hearinjr  child  increases  with  age  (Templin,  1957).  It 
usually  takes  a  normal  hearing  child  eight  years  to  plateau  in  articu- 
lation and  si)eech  discrimination  ability.  It  would  seem  that  the 
auditory  discrimination  ability  of  an  acoustically  handicapped  child 
would  likewise  inci-ease  with  age.  McCroskey  &  Cory  (19G8)  showe<l 
this  to  be  the  case  for  normal  hearing  children  using  a  non-verbal 
task  of  duration  for  pure  tones.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  important 
to  determine  the  auditory  capabilities  for  non-verbal  discrimination 
tasks  with  the  hearin«r  impaired. 

The  information  obtained  from  psychoacoustic  experiments  would 
be  valuable  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  it  can  be  used  to  train  chil- 
dren to  develop  their  residual  hearinjr  in  discrimination  tasks  con- 
sidered important  for  speech  perception.  Si^ecifically,  experimental 
tasks  concerned  with  discrimination  of  duration,  intensity  and  fre- 
quency could  be  developed.  The  complex  signals  could  be  speech- 
like  m  terms  of  those  features  considered  necessary  for  the  under- 
standing of  speech.  In  addition,  tasks  involving  auditory  memory, 
auditory  rhythm,  and  auditory  sequencing  should  be  presented  to 
the  hearing  impaired.  The  second  reason  for  selecting  certain  psy- 
choacoustic experiments  is  that  the  results  could  assist  in  delineating 
certain  areas  of  weakness  where  modifications  in  the  trainin^r  pro- 
gram could  be  made.  It  is  possible  that  errors  in  various  expernnents 
con  c  be  reflected  m  other  areas  of  perfonnance  and,  therefore, 
could  be  of  vital  concern  to  educatoi-s  of  the  deaf  in  their  educational 
programming  for  the  hearing  impaired. 
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A  LINGUISTIC  APPROACH  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF 
SPEECHREADING:  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
CONCEPTS 

Kaymond  H.  Hull,  Ph.  D..  Dii^ector,  Audiologieal  Services.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation,  Univereity  of 
Northern  Colorado 

T.  The  Conceit 

Since  the  time  of  the  formal  introduction  of  speechreading  into 
this  countrv,  those  of  us  concerned  with  aural  rehabilitation  have 
been  struggling  with  the  question  of  the  validity  of  our  position  as 
teachei^  of  speechreading.  Have  we  been  teaching  what  we  have 
intended?  More  importantly,  have  we  taught  anything  through  the 
strict  traditional  methods  of  speechreading  instruction? 

The  age-old  discussions  of  analytic  vs.  synthetic  approaches  have 
given  us  little  with  which  to  work  in  our  attempts  to  improve  our 
teaching  methods.  Our  traditional  approaches  of  phoneme,  word  and 
sentence  analysis  have  more  than  often  proven  fruitless.  Those  en- 
rolled in  speechreading  classes  usually  complete  the  course  as  poor  or 
as  good  spcechreadei*s  as  when  they  began.  We,  in  the  area  of  aural 
rehabilitation  haVe  continually  admitted  that  we  are  frustrated,'frus- 
trated  because  we  have  reached  a  stalemate  in  our  attempts  to  teach 
this  thing  Ave  call  speechreading.  It  seems  that  many  of  us  are  content 
to  live  with  this  frustration,  without  attempting  to  break  out  of 
our  restricted  modes  of  thinking  and  to  attempt  entirely  fresh 
approaches. 

As  you  all  know,  countless  studies  have  been  conducted  i-elative  to 
such  aspects  of  speechreading  as  the  visual  recognition  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  words  and  phrases.  'WTiat  have  we  generally  learned  from 
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•s  very  difticilt  fo  •  botl.  e 

moi-c  effective  tlian  he  c  .cl    .  "n?  different,  sometliii.fr 

and  sentence  nunl^  "  t hose      1  •\t°-"'"*''^  ^vo.d 

CKled  to  take  «  dikrent  iDDroL.  f  ^^",":«'•S't.V  I^enver  de- 
We  felt  tlnit  we  needed  o'^  take  speechrending. 
«>>d  try  to  filter  ont  some  of  the  eSnts  nf  "'^r 
•""g»age  and  attempt  to  discover  n  n,5  °'"\y«'  bnl  speech  and 
acquaint  „g  onr  speeJhreadinJ  c  ie  nts  S  M.f"''"'''  ^''f^lW^  for 
we  call  speecli  and  lang„age^«S«S L     T"S*^  ''""g 


.•cIative7oTomoXZ'3^^^ 

confusing?  visnalfy.  It  fnrC  did  L?"  ^«  otherwise 

of  indivrdnal  woJds  L.d  p         o  ^J'""'  recognition 

ont  of  the  speech  or  e "viSfenta  S  ^7,°"'  of.«=o"fext,  "that  is 

text,  I  n^eau  tlie  fact  t  at  n  nn^  c  «"viionniental  con- 
environn.ental  contex?    e   „  .r^^f statement  could  be  in 

concept  that  if' we  expect  to  aid  Hw^  f„^^.^^ACH  dealt  with  the 

becoming  moix;  nroficiei  t  Pnm,«    •  1-  l'*'"';"'^^  "npaired  person  in 

resid«al1.eariif,J"rd  sup^^^^^^^  "tHi^ation  of 

to  "fill  in  t.l.c  g,i\«rb,' W  wl"^^^^  "^'^  t°  train  him 

what  he  is  milsing.  It  Shi  /ed  tl|  w     "'.^^"''"""ication  and 

tJon  situations,  tlte  no3lv  •  }•  '      1"  ^"""^^  communica- 

cvery  individual  phC.r  Sie  ,    «  ^'  does  not  listen  to 

•nation,  nor  does  lie  often  „e,!p  J  ?.  P'^'ceivcs  auditory-verbal  infor- 

We  "listen"  for  hi^  thou^^^^^^^  .«7«'y  conve.-sation. 

cues  that  give  us  nfoSti  !, bcnig  said,  as  we  listen  for 

this  not  b^the  ca^  i?,  ;C  '  "          ^¥  Y«»bnl  message.  Why  could 
0     "'^case  in  the  reception  of  v{»itaJ..«»iiit^^Z  u'i  -2 


pectsof  ouromis  Icl  '  „  ^^'^  morphologic  as- 

to  the  tot^l  sSiti  i  al  p;^^^^  T  «'"P''"si=''«d-  Sti-ess  relative 

effective  tool  in  "Sreadi  .^^.-^  '".-'^^^^^  ^^"S  found  an 

patterns  of  o  "r  S  speed  S,d  li^^^"^  VredictahUity  of  the 

was  stressed  iSL  totSnt.mrjff  '*''""^^  V  intelligibility 
struction  regali  ng  ffe  aK  ml'd?^^^^^^^     '"^'^  P"rp°sc  in^ 

hopefully  tffe  deve^lopment  o?  ?i  JbS  PT'^'tics  of  speech,  and 
reading  client  to  "pi?S  Lethe  »  M  I  S  °"  1'"  P"i''  speech- 
out  ix3ceiving  every  wo?d  in  Do^^  speaker  with- 
chent  was       alo^g  ^'ifh  sIlppCniKJ:]!'^^  ^"^'^ 

II.  TnKMKTHODEm.rx>yED  (PhacticalApplication) 
A^^i^ach  ""'"""P^*^     """t^rials  utilized  in  the  Linguistic 

A  RigU  and  wrong  information 
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mcaninff  of  seiitcnci^.  Figure  1  illustrat<^s  the  type  of  sentences  util- 
ized. Clicuts  were  given  a  typed  list  of  sentences.  They  were  asked  to 
detennine  if  the  sentences  they  **saw"  the  instructor  say  were  the 
same  or  different  than  was  written.  If  the  sentence  was  difterent,  it 
was  then  their  task  to  attempt  to  figure  out  how  it  was  ditterent. 

!•   Where  did  you  get  your  new  coat? 

Llpreads   IWhen  did  you  get  yo^&r  view  coatt 

2.   The  girl3  were  playing  in  the  park  while  the  boys  fished. 

Lipreadi    The  girls  were  applying  in  the  bank  while  the 
boys  visited. 


3.   I  got  two  of  those  yesterday. 

Idpreadi    I  baught  two  of  those  yestetxia^^ 

U*   That  was  Stanley  moving  our  gowns. 

Lipreadi   That  was  a  dandy  aovie,  '^Our  Town". 

VmvRv:1,—Jti0ht  and  wrong  information, 
li.  Filling  in  the  gaps 

Figure  2  presents  an  example  of  this  exei-cise.  Its  purpose  was  to 
make  clients  aware  that  with  a  little  information,  it  is  possible  to 
develop  the  capacity  to  guess  the  content  of  messages. 

Part  ki    Nouns  and  Pronouns 

1.    Good   • 


2 .  would  be  much  easier  if  would  help. 

3.  How  do   feel  about  changing  the  when  we 

 begin  to  work? 

Ut    Do   think  that  should  stay  our  so  late? 

 is  called  the  father  of  our  


Part  Bi  Verbs  and  Direct  Objects 
1.    The  boy  was  down  the 


FiouRB  2. — Fill  in  the  gaps. 
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O.The  structure  of  our  language 

chentsre^r„rdinffimpo.t„„rsvXt  ^^  was  to  instn.ct 

speech  pe,-ce,>tio"„  wL„  not  ul  of  £  S  J--"^ 
Il"s  uspoct  inclt.dod  snocific  nstn.lL?,        ^  s>frnnl  can  be  heard, 
morphologic  patterns  K^laS^^^^^^  sp.tax  and 

and  redundancy.  'nnguage  ni  relation  to  its  predictability 


1. 
2. 
3. 
k. 


. .  moDaj 

 ,  mooey 

Does  money 


,  money  

'  I     -MM...    ^^^^^  • 

 life 

  liapplnes8. 

.  mean       life   happiness. 

_  mean          ufe   happiness. 

6.  Does  money  _        ,  ,,,,  _  ^^^^^^^^^ 

7.  Does  money  _  „ean  a  life  of  happiness. 

8.  Does  money  always  mean  a  life  of  happiness. 

practice  items  for  tliis  aspect  of Th.T  ^,    •  V?  *  Pi^sent 

are  exercises  concerning  :^  "  Linguistic  Approach.  Included 

(a)  How  would  you  say  it? 

(b)  How  would  your  listener  say  it? 

1.  It  iras  such  a  beautiful 

2.  She  wore  such  a  beautiful  gcmn  to  _  ^ 

3.  The  girl  was  '       '         "  * 
^»  The  little  baby 
i>»  The  snow 

Skiing  is 
?•   The  sun  shone 
ft.   That  building  was  so 

Figure  4.^How  would  you  say  it t 
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E.The  me  of  the  above  in  various  communication  environments 
1.  In  viinous  noiS(.  backjri  ouiids. 
^-  In  tlie  outside  world : 
(ft)  Restfturnnts. 
(b)  Filling  station. 

iV\       M*''  ^^^^^  (bftbblp.  noise). 

^  i^^^^^iS.  TV-taped  programs-compet- 

Slon  ;l.Set°"'  ecstn.-e-partof  the  total  visual  com.nu- 

S-''''  k''''!?''',"?/"  T"^*^'  «"d  children  (some  com- 

plam  about  childi  en's  or  females'  voices) 
(g)  In  social  environments— yard  parties,  dances,  etc. 

III.  TiiE  LiNouisTic  Approach 

fonTiIf  Approach  appeai-s  to  be  an  effective  appioach  to  the 

mnd^o!^n^  effectiveness  in  helping  thrhearing 

nt™?^  "J'vidual  to  improve  or  retain  his  abi/ity  to  receive  ani 
fnS  '''''^'  communication  when  ho  cannot  hear  all  auditory 

information,  has  been  clinically  demonstmted.  auaiiory 

AN  INFANT  DEVELOPMENTAL  LANGUAGE  PROGRAM 

Carol  F.  Ainon.  M.A.,  instructor,  Educational  Audiology,  Univei-sity 
of  Denver  Department  of  Speech  Pathology  and  Audioir^  ^ 

deJ^lonmr^f  of  language  is  unique  in  human  beings.  Intellectual 
acauisSir  An"^  educational  attainment  are  dependent  upon  this 
3  1 Af"ch  of  our  time,  as  professionals  ii{  the  area  of  deaf- 
hZ'„„  f  Plicated  to  the  discovery  of  better  ways  to  facilitSte 

language  development  for  the  profoundly  and  prelin-uallv  deaf 
eh  d.  Remaining  at  the  forefront  of  controvei^y  is^tlio  bitter  debate 
between  the  proponents  of  manual  and  oral  communication 
My  purp(»e  here  today  is  to  suggest  that  the  symbol  cjpt  or  mndo  ct 

Three  critical  years  for  the  acquisition  of  language  exist  before 
preschoo  age  is  reached-years  that  are  the  mos;"mpo?tant  for  pK 
yea?s  /h„V'"„'"  "'^^''T"'  Processing  the  inpxS  efRcien?ly^(/", 
^^riieL^f  phndflPr'"?  for. developing  conceptual  langua^ 
;\fv  t  ^'*"T„<='"'^  who  has  been  given  a  complete  form  of  lanLoiale 
m  infancy  wi  1  enter  the  formal  school  enviroLent  equipped  w  the 

inrat «;  feSi'^    'X^'^'^  ^'^"^iV'eo  set  which^T&^aSd 

T  rio2     f      ^y*"^^  set-auditory,  oral,  written  or  visual. 
uiS  f        r     professionals,  devote  our  efforts  to  the  estab- 
llfjT^     paj-ent-centered  infant  developmental  language  proSams 
Sm'of  lanSe'"'  P^"^'"*^'  children^wtfa'o^S 

r^J^L"^  then  examine  the  avenues  through  which  the  deaf  infant  can 
Sis  ende^vo?  '"P"*  ""^       environment  best  su'ted  tS 
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Ali'DlTORY-VKIlBAL  InpTTF 

The  **iionuar-  way  to  leani  language  is  of  course  through  the 
auditory  pathway.  This  may  be  cousidercd  the  ideal  route  to  language 
developiueut.  for  those  infants  possessing  snfTiciciit  residual  hearing 
and  intact,  auihtory  processing.  The  cnicial  determination  of  "sufB- 
nent  residual  hearing^',  however,  is  only  a  subjective  judgment  today; 
this  being  a  most  worthy  topic  of  investigation.  Marion  Downs  (5), 
noted  pediatric  nudiologist,  suggests  that  when  definite  responses  can 
be  obtained  at  all  frequencies  through  2000  Hz.,  even  if  as  low  as  100 
dH..  the  criterion  of  siiflicient  hearing  is  met. 

A  pi-ogram  of  educational  aiidiologv  emphasizing  the  development 
of  the  auditory  function,  is  described  in.  detail  by  Doreen  Pollack 
(4)- 

Visual- VEnnAii  Input 

Lip  reading  is  not  considered  a  primary  language  input,  as  lan- 
{Tuage  concepts  cannot  be  learned  through  hp  reading  alone;  however. 
It  IS  often  considered  as  a  supplement  to  auditory  input.  It  would 
seem  that  a  nearly  same  criterion  of  snfTicieut  hearing,  as  for  audi- 
tory verbal  input,  be  met  in  order  to  consider  this  input  system. 

Manual  Input 

Two  forms  of  manual  input  arc  standard  communication  modes 
today—the  American  Sign  Lan^jiiage  and  Fingerspelling.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  that  fingei-spelling  cannot  supply  language  input  for 
the  child  in  infancy  b,  6).  The  American' Sigii  Language  has 
received  heavy  criticisms,  i.e.  {!)  its  structure  is  not  the  same  as 
English  which  makes  learning  English  more  difficult,  (2)  it  is  an 
niferior  form  of  communication  and  not  a  language,  therefore  <le- 
gniding  the  deaf  child's  capacity  to  learn  complex  language,  and  (3) 
instruction  in  sign  language  would  take  up  valuable  learning  time 
that  could  be  devoted  to  learning  English  (5). 

Although  there  is  little  evidence  to  suppoi-t  these  criticisms,  the 
limitations  of  American  Sign  Language  have  reduced  its  value  as  a 
complete  language  input  for  the  young  deaf  child. 

New  forms  of  signing  ai-e  being  developed,  however,  which  are 
grammatical  and  syntactical  repi-esentations  of  English.  These  ai-e 
expansions  of  the  American  Sign  Language  where  tliere  is  a  sign  for 
each  word  and  only  one  word  for  each  sign.  There  are  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  verb  conjugations,  plurals,  comparison  of  adjectives,  and 
signs  for  the  articles.  One  such  system  of  expanded  sign  is  called. 
Seeing  Essential  English  (SEE)  (7). 

Marion  Downs  states,  "We  are  recommending  this  type  of  complete 
language  signbuj  for  the  pi-ofonndly  deaf  infant,  birth  to  three  years 
old,  in  combination  with  all  other  sensory  inputs,  auditory  and  visual, 
that  can  be  given.  .  .  .  At  the  age  of  three  the  child  will  then  be 
ready  for  an  educational  i^i-ogi-am  that  is  in  tunc  with  his  primary 
abilities,  whether  it  be  auditory,  visual-auditory,  or  manual.  The  lan- 
guage concepts  that  have  been*  developed  through  complete  language 
signing  will  allow  the  child  to  be  mom  proficient  in  any  progmm." 

Disapproval  of  the  new  sign  system  of  English  has' been  voiced  by 
some  of  the  adult  deaf  population  and  pi-ofessionals  in  schools  for  the 
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deaf  where  finfrcrspelliu,  "-1  f  njenea..  I^^ 

should  not  mutter,  howevcM-,  if  "'g^^^^^^     „s  the  infant 

deviates  from  the  M  ov  ^^''^^.f  siat  "o.  can  be.  made  into 

JJS;,^;SfS  X^X  *" 

i-cachcs  school  age.  cii^norh  'ind  Heariiiir  Center,  have 

chKlcs  the  Seeinjr  Esse..t.al  K"f?,    '  ^>^*^Jit?o,.nr  ear  ^        ^vc•  ave 

has  been  an  exciting:  phn.mng  ""  Iwfl  ,S  e  in  many  of  ow  in- 

observin-  the  acquisition  <?f,  S^'^P'^'f  twi^  e  u- b 

fants.  I.rSepte.nber.  we  will         L?,,^"^^  ^  may 

studv  of  our  techniques  and  accomplislimtms  V"""^  '.    * - 

be    significant  coutVibuting  paper      '"j^^^^^^^^^^,  is 

The-^ieed  for  P'"-;[taf  ^0"^^^^^^^^^^ 
certainly  not  new;  it  has  btcn  >ccOj,n^  i  tvaininn  progi-ani 

years.  The  Ewings  (S),  m  Ifl-lJ,  s>>gK™l  ^  non  h  i^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

uider  the  guidance  of  a  '^'""^^''^'V ^^''"'5°,^^^^^^^  uid  clinics  dedi- 


meaningful 


ionnl  one-to-one  relationship  ^^lui  .  , ;  ^hc 

S SS^*^^^^^^  f  JLit  centered 

SnS^rb;!;^^^^^^^  "-^^ 

objects,  or  even  a  home  visit) .  Should  Be  Given 

6f  primary  importance  IS  that  E  e^^^^^^  Infant  m 

the  Opportunity  To  I^^:^'"  PCo."*^^'^^^^^^  then,  will  the 

some  type  of  \^^^^''^:^'^^Sr^^^^rcM^^^  to  the  same 
schools  have  the  opportiiiut)      "  "^"jj     „o,,nal  hearing  children. 

academic  and  reading  "^-''f 'S;;i^?ten  ^      Hp  service  to  such 
Administratoi-s  of  schools  for  the  cleat  onen^  three-day  01; 
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these  fiiiiiilios  then  11  follow-iip  piojri-ain  of  Iiome  visits  or  coitg 
spoiideiice  iieculs  to  be  piovideclFiimiTies  living  i   ni-ilnpo^s  S  the 
states,  despeiiitolv  iiml  „  prnfossioiiiil  person  witli  J  oi  i  tlmy  mi.r  J 
CO  respoiul  diiriiiK  tliose  eiirly  yeni-s.  Providing  ,i  Wide  5ii  Tele 

t^iii^!' f ;oo'  TV""-'  ^  "'i'  1'"™'^?  professio^irat  any 

line  free  of  cluirge  and  free  to  discuss  at  leiiL'tli  any  current  niob- 
lenis  or  progress  M-oiild  be  an  ideal  follow-iip  procediSe  ^ 
.,„,S.   n=    ■  « '"stitiitioiis  today  are  turning  out  a  lar-e 
m  of  tli::^^^         ...Klioogists  and  teachbrs  of  the  deaf;  but  Lw 
luiiy  of  these  professionals  are  receiving  extensive  training  or  exne- 
•loiice  111  the  habihtation  of  deaf  infants?  How  inaiiy  clinics  Jhat 

-olnW^^^^^^^  P-onde  a  ISiliS- 

tion  piogi am?  It's  time  we  begin  meeting  these  needs! 

I)oMvn..''4» ''^       'fr'"''''-*"'  lAi'iJ-'i'^f-'c  Pi-ograin  at  the  Uiiivei-sity  of 

£'.  ■,•,  .<:  }''^l"  oj-'""» u  series  of  suggest  ions  and  demonstrations  to 
su  ve  as  starting  i^iiits  in  complete  Iniigmige  and  auditory  stimiila- 

Therc  arc  three  requisites  to  entering  our  program:  (1)  the  child 
^'^'y  ,^'''"  to  medical  diagnosis  of  the\'atho£gv 

f  ,?^Mn.  H   f'""  i'  l^P'OK"osis  for  the  degree  of' niiditorV 

«  Pn,  n  I  ea'i  be  exnected  from  the  child.  (2)  the  child  must  have 
t?od  ''V'''°'°^'''^^".',";ork-"P;         (3)  the  child  must  have  been 

•1  o    ^\         '"''"■'Vr  Tl-  T  '^^ceptioii  to  the  third  i-eqnisite  is 

When  absolute  medical  Inidmgs,  such  as  M-ith  polytoinograpliv.  indi- 
cate there  is  7/0  fiiuctioiial  hearing.  »   1  . 

We  then,  ideally,  see  parents  and  their  infants  twice  a  week,  both 
111  their  liomes  and  at  our  clinic.  An  in-depth  program  of  parent 
education  is  begun  to  provide  them  with  the  information  they  must 
l»ne  before  they  participate  meaningfully  in  the  language  stimula- 
tion program.  Dis..;iissioiis  may  iiichidc:  normal  and  abnormal  hear- 
ing mwJianism.  child  development,  iiornial  speech  and  language  de- 
velopment, the  psychological,  social  and  educational  effects  of  hearin<r 
impairment,  and  the  ciiri-ent  status  of  deaf  education  M-ith  its  varyinJ^ 
philosophies.  • 

The  (Icinonst ration  program  is  then  divided  into  four  areas,  al- 
thoiigli  they  are  integrated. 

Appropriate  Learning  Experiences  ai-c  suggested  according  to  the 
child  s  age  and  developiiieiit. 

Auditory  Stimulation  suggestions  are  emphasized  for  all  children, 
assuming  that  the  child  will  wear  his  hearing  aid  diirhig  all  wakin" 
Jioiirs.  • 

Speech  Play  suggestions  are  made  to  encourage  the  child's  vocaliza- 
tions and  speech  refinement. 

Normal  Speech  and  Langmge  Behavior  Expectations  are  listed  at 
each  age  level  in  order  to  give  the  parents  a  point  of  reference. 

A  fifth  area  is  incorporated  for  those  infants  who  need  the  facilita- 
tion of  a  sign  system,  demonstrating  the  use  of  complete  language 
(naturally  flowing  oral  language  and  complete  signs)  in  all  experi- 
ciices.  The  parents  of  these  children  are  cni-olled  in  an  intensive 
Seeiny  Essential  English  sign  class  so  that  they  may  quickly  develop 
the  fluency  with  sign  to  accompany  the  natural  flow  of  oral  language. 
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The  parent  ftccoinpniiios  the  cliild  in  nil  dciuonstrntion  sessions  mid 
is  cncoiini<rcd  to  participate.  Paiticipatioii  cpiickly  extends  to  holdin<r 
the  priiimrv  responsibility  foi-  auditory  and  lanpiaffe  stiinulation. 
The  clinician  is  then  available  for  constant  irinforc*cnient. 

Our  pi-o«rrain  is  in  the  piocess  of  development  and  investifration.  A 
"vvritten  description  of  the  program  is  near  completion  so  that  it  iray 
aid  other  clinicians  in  developin*;  of  similar  pro«rnims.  We  ai*e,  also 
dcvelopin<5  a  complete  correspondence  pi'o«rram  to  assist  those  fami- 
lies in  rural  areas. 

Our  pro«rram  is  small,  but  we  hope  to  make  a  si^iificant  contribu- 
tion to  the  pi-ocess  of  educating  the  deaf  child  to  his  fullest  capacity. 
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Teacher  Preparation — ASB  Andllorium 

9:00  a.m.~2:30  p.m.:  Chairman:  Marlyn  O'Neill,  Director.  Teacher  Preparation. 
Education  of  the  Deaf.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

9:00  a.m.-ll  :45  p.m. :  *'Prcparing  tiupervisors  for  Programs  for  Deaf  Children,'* 
V.  Eugene  TluHunre,  Associate  l*rofe.<sor  of  Spocial  Education,  Menu)his  State 
l.*nlversity,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  **l^eflcctionn  on  Twenty  Yearn  of  Preparation  of 
Tcaehers  of  Deaf  Childmi/*  Sophiii  L.  French,  (Coordinator,  Teacher  Prepara* 
tion  Deafness.  Eastern  Michigan  University.  Ypsilantl.  Mich  ;  ''Reeeut  Rcscareh 
on  Professional  Sliills  and  Person fU  Chnract eristics  of  .Vudent  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf,*'  D.  .L  Power.  Doctoral  Candidate.  Department  of  Special  Education, 
i;niversit>*  of  Illinois,  Urbana  :  **Thc  Specialization  of  Educational  Atidiology^* 
Thomas  C.  Clark,  assistiuit  profeKsor.  DejMirtment  of  Conunnnieative  Disorders. 
Utah  Stale  University. 

1 :30  p.ni.-2 :30  p.m. :  Open  discussion  on  current  issues  in  teacher  preparation. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  PREPARATION 
OF  TEACHERS  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Sophia  L.  French.  M.A..  Eastern  Michigan  Univci'sity 

The  act  of  reflection,  accordiii*!:  to  the  Oxfonl  University  Diction- 
ary, is  the  process  of  tnrnin*;:  back  and  fixin^^  the  thoiifrhts  on  some 
subject  with  serious  consideration.  If  one  undertakes  this  activity  in 
the  area  of  teacher  picparatioii  one  becomes  iinniei-sed  in  a  kaleido- 
scope of  experiences,  pressures  and  changes  that  occurred  at  an  al- 
most hysterical  pace.  Factual  historical  research  into  these  is,  of 
coui'se,  possible,  but  the  task  would  bo  enormous  and  the  results  fill 
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savei-al  .volumes,  Noi*  would  such  an  effort  necessarily  clearly  picture 
the  adaptations  those  involved  in  teacher  education  have  attempted  to 
make.  We  shall,  theivfoi-e,  present  only  a  rather  personalized  view  of 
some  of  that  which  has  transpired  over  the  past  two  decades. 
^  Tf  one  became  first  involved  in  teacher  education  when  the  United 
States  was  enicrcring  from  Woild  War  IT,  one  undertook  the  task 
with  more  confidence  than  was  possible  during  the  two  decades  that 
followed.  At  that  time  most  tmining  programs  were  largely  practical 
in  natui-e.  The  would-be  teacher  passed  through  a  yeai-  or  two  of 
in-service  or  apprenl ice-type  experience.  Related  courees  weit5  taught 
by  mastci"  teachere  in  speech,  lip-reading,  auditoiy  training  and 
school  subjects.  Hibliogmphies  to  be  read  M-ere  small.  R^^search  had 
pioduced  onlv  a  few  well-known  studies.  The  bulk  of  knowledge  to 
be  absorbed  did  not  appear  to  be  overwhelming.  The  majoi-  emphasis 
was  on  the  ti-aiismission  of  old  and  tried  techniques.  We  worked  in  a 
rather  sheltered  world  largely  cut  off  fi-om  i-elated  professional 
activities. 

IMost  training  progiams  weie  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
average  deaf  child  entered  school  somewhere  around  the  age  of  five 
and  would  I'emain  in  that  sy.stem  thi'onghout  his  school  years.  A  few 
emphasized  the  importance"^  of  nursery  school  training.*  It  mattered 
little  whether  the  pi-ograin  consisted  oiF  day  classes  in  a  public  school, 
a  segregated  day  school  or  a  ivsidential  facility.  Most  childixjn  could 
be  expected  to  i)i-ogress  through  a  pi'e.scribed  curriculum.  Consistency 
existed.  A  job  foi*  the  deaf  gi-aduate  could  be  found.  It  was  believed 
that  most  deaf  adiilts  had  achieved  a  relatively  good  standard  of 
living  and  that  their  social  needs  w^ere  well  met  by  the  many  clubs 
and  organizations  serving  them.  The  teacher-in-ti-aining  mei-ely  had 
to  lea  i  n  the  ciirriculuin.  master  the  techniques  and  she  could  expect  to 
l)e  succe^ssful.  Pei*sons  involved  in  teachei*  ti-aining  felt  relatively 
confident  in  undertaking  the  tasks  necessary  for  training  this  teacher. 

The  events  of  the  fifties,  howevei-,  soon  drastically  undermined  this 
confidence.  All  the  impacts  that  were  bombarding  the  schools  with 
accelci'atiiig  force  wei'e  simultaneously  felt  at  the  teachei'-training 
level.  The  fii*st  of  these  was  the  population  explosion  and  an  accompa- 
nying change  in  the  natui-e  of  the  children  appearing  in  the  class- 
i-oom.  Not  only  wei'e  there  more  children  than  before  but  many  more 
possessed  multiple  handicaps.  New  population  mobility  resulted  in  a 
constantly  changing  school  population.  Teachei^s  could  no  longer 
count  on  having  a  homogenous  group  w^ho  were  all  at  a  specific  stage 
of  a  specific  outline.  There  was  pressure  to  pi'oduce  a  pei*son  who  was 
more  flexible  and  could  handle  more  levels. 

The  second  great  impact  came  from  the  information  boom.  Our 
i.solation  was  broken  as  new  knowledge  and  technology  appeai'ed  that 
must  be  nuisteied  and  included  in  the  training  program.  Audiology 
was  pei'haps  the  fii'st  felt  as  it  foi'ced  us  to  take  a  new  look  at  our 
concept  of  auditory  training.  The  word  "deaf"  had  to  be  re.-defined  in 
terms  of  what  new  hearin«r  aids  and  amplification  could  do  for  our 
childi'cn.  Teachei's-in-ti-aining  and  those  teaching  them  now  had  a 
great  deal  of  new  information  to  master  concerning  both  gi-oup  and 
individual  aids.  To  keep  themselves  current  they  had  to  review  the 
literature  aniuially.  Tliey  had  to  learn  how  to  make  minor  repairs 
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W?i     =f  '"T'''''"^'''^'  s«=P''"»t«l  f>-o«n  nmcticc  and  ns  wc  were 

u?S       r  "'  h ^vas  great 
in  till,  inic Miftips  the  crisis  nature  of  this  situation,  alon.r  with  tlio 
l^^ssiiig  pioblcMiis  11  tlie  scliools  and  classes  for  he  leS  "causS  iH 
^Zr\     '"l'^"     concerted  pressure  on  tlie  F  4v  ^ 

he  ool  ndiiunistnitors,  teMcIiei-s,  teaelier-eduentois,  pMreiftrnn  leaf 
.  h  its  themselves  wrote  Icttei-s,  testified  and  apix-aLl  for  arista nJc 
n  ineetiiig  tlie  great  tencher  sliortage  and  in)ina(lin.r  t he  Tevel  of 
teacher  preparation.  They  Mere  successful  aiiin.  &  Pub  c  Law 
8  -2<(,  was  eiiaced,  settiiijr  „p  tlic  scliolni-sliip  program  tliat  smiried 
uiiivei-sitics  to  bc^-pnie  more  interested  in  our  p  igla  and  S  thm^^ 
sands  of  schohn-ships  for  teadier  education  available. 

Ihis  legislation  was  welcomed  with  joy.  No  longer  would  wc  be  a 
spiiriiecl  area  of  education.  We  had  mone?  to  s,M;iid.  We  co  i  d  attrnc? 

n,^  1       "  our  oy  was  short  lived.  Althou.rh  some 

problems  u-eix^  met,  others  developed.  In  the  beginning  there  i  n 
severe  shortage  of  personnel  to  direct  and  take  part  in  tlVrm-oDJsed 
cacher  ediicatiou  programs.  The  location  of  /eS  h  ?  e  hicKn  n 

Sos  1  i^o  hP?'"?'''  "»  over-emphasis  on  the  Ph.  D.  is 

opposed  to  the  teacher  with  long  years  of  c.\i»riencc.  Some  persons 
win.  no  teaching  experience  tlieinselves  weix=  tilling  otims  ti  terdu 

thov  oftn!"'''' '''^•V"'!'"'V^  ''"^  "^tle  exiM^rie'Iice  in  this  Si 

tl  ej  often  niisiuidei-stood  many  of  the  requisites  of  good  teacher 

Tl  ev  s  w  '?  *°  }  r"'™'  «>"<^l'f'o»  curriciihim  was  adequate. 

1  icj  snw  iio  great  need  for  pre-practicum.  intensive  speech  traiiiiii<r. 

Se  Sn  cCtf"-''''S''Y'l       ^r^"''  °*  "  '"^'^"f  understanding  of 

n.n^  T.?  r  '""'"^"'""Iff  a  teacher  preparation  program  in  this 
ii^  nn   f^Tr""'  "  "'"'^  VV'^         "  "»"<='-sit.V  failed  to  qualify  for 

vis  '"^'"^  >»'ninienib  e  grant  applications,  made  site 

^.t  nie  te!SS?r'"  "'P'^""'  ^'-""""^ 

nfter  tlic  initiation  of  this  act.  other  federal  action  took 
f  fi  Y"^  flcsigiied  to  raise  the  level  of  teaclier  education  in  the 
Ilea  of  he  hearing  mil'aii-cd.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  was 
the  establishment  of  The  Virginia  lieach  Conference  on  The  Prepa- 
re.'^"i"^  IT'^^'tt"-"^,^^"*  Children  in  1064.  This  conference,  spon- 
soied  by  The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  was  specificallv 
Charged  with  tlie  responsibility  of  setting  guidelines  for  uiiivci-sities 
to  lollow.  l he  resultant  report  made  recommendations  conccrninfr 
selection  of  students,  curriculum  and  practicum.  It  was  here  that  the 
need  for  specialization  within  the  broad  area  of  the  education  of  tho 
(leaf  was  clearly  spelled  out.  The  teacher  of  the  deaf  could  not  be  all 
pei-soiis  to  everyone.  In-depth  training  in  .specific  areas  was  called 
lor:  the  nui-sery  level,  elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and  college. 
It  was  hero  also  tliat  CED  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  our  profes- 
sional certifying  body. 
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^  irg:nnn  B(»ncli  was  soon  followod  bv  n  sequence  of  other  equnllv 
prodnctive  fonlVronces.  Tn  1904  the  li'rst  Conforence  on  Audiolo^rV 
and  Kdncniion  of  the  Deaf  was  held  in  Tncson.  Thereafter  a  sequen'cc 
ot  re<rional  sninll  conferenees  took  phice.  all  prinmrilv  reinforcin^r  the 
reconnnendntions  of  Virnrinia  Beaeli.  \vhih»  also  brin^rill^r  the  fields  of 
andiolofry  and  education  of  the  deaf  closer  to<rether.  The  Colorado 
Spnn<rs  Conference  on  The  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  1067  resulted  in 
the  report  Edvvathn  of  the  Deaf,  The  Challenge  and  The  Charge. 
llns  publication  contains  the  recoiniuendatioiis  of  the  Conference  ior 
the  nation  and  its  several  states.  Wc  liopc  that  it  is  in  the  Imnds  of 
every  direi-tor  of  education  for  the  lieariii^r  impaired.  It  was  the 
product  of  the  leaders  of  deaf  education  in  the  United  States  at  tlie 
tune. 

Federal  funds,  directly  or  indirectly,  were  also  stimulating  the 
(leyelopinent  of  new  training  programs  in  areas  where  thcv  did  not 
exist  previously  through  a  series  of  program  development  grants, 
hummer  iiistitiile.s  have  been  and  still  are  being  carried  out  bringing 
a  new  era  of  coiitiiiiiing  in-service  education  for  teacher  and  teacher- 
edneator  alike.  Captioned  Films  was  established,  which  in  turn  sired 
I  roject  LTFK  and  the  resultant  distribution  of  teaching  materials 
and  equipiiieiit.  Four  Kegional  Kdiicatioiial  ^fedia  Centers  have  been 
set  up.  again  serving  both  toachei-s  and  teacher-educators.  The  prog- 
ress has  been  great  and  the- task  of  keeping  abreast  exhausting.  The 
times  were  indeed  exciting. 

'^^^ivity  was  not.  however,  limited  to  those  stimulated  by  Federal 
funds.  Our  professional  organizations  wei-e  working  on  their  own  to 
raise  and  e(|iialize  standards  for  teacher  certification.  In  1066  The 
C  oiuicil  For  Kxceplioiial  Children  published  Professional  Standards 
for  Personnel  in  the  Kdneation  of  Exceptional  Children.  Their  re- 
comineiidatioiis  covered  the  hearing-impaired  child  and  were  very 
sinular  to  those  of  Virginia  Peach.  The  Coiiiieil  on  Education  of  the 
Deaf,  CED,  responded  to  the  charge  of  Virginia  Beach  and  assumed 
a  professional  certifyiii<Lr  role,  Tt  has  already  given  us  much  leverage 
for  persuading  universities  to  expand  programs,  ^fore  is  in  store, 
however,  for  on  ^fay  12  of  this  year  a  copy  of  the  new,  proposed 
standards  for  the  certification  of  teachers  of  the  hearing  impaired 
\yas  mailed  to  most  of  us.  These  standards,  approved  in  principle  bv 
the  Executive  Poard  of  CED  and  curreiitlv  awaiting  approval  bv 
ineiuber  associations,  may  go  a  long  way  iii  solving  many  of  our 
diflicnlties.  They  specifically  recommend  difl'ereiit  levels  of 'certifica- 
tion and  specify  specialization.  Adherence  to  these  will  require  con- 
siderable adaptation  of  existing  practices  by  many  institutions  and 
we  will  have  to  work  hard  for  acceptance  by  both  state  boards  of 
education  and  iinivei'sities.  However  they  set  down  and  clearly  define 
guidelines  that  are  lx)tli  needed  and  viable.  They  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  us  all, 

Wher  e  are  we  today?  It  is  difficult  to  assess.  The  teacher  educator  is 
still  overburdened  and  there  remains  a  lack  of  people  competent  to 
perform  this  role,  albeit  the  shortage  is  less  acute.  Manv  problems  are 
still  with  us.  The  very  availability  of  Federal  grants  produces  a  few 
of  these.  Grant  applications  nui'st  be  written  and  they  take  much 
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time.  Some  ot  the  administrative  and  bookkeeping  roles  we  have  had 
to  assume  ahnost  overshadow  the  role  we  wish  to  play  as  teacher-edu- 
cators. Very  recently  a  new  impact  has  been  felt.  'Our  universities 
have  produced  a  surplus  of  public  school  teachers.  Many  of  these  arc 
now  knockiiifj:  on  our  doors  for  they  have  heard  that  there  are  still 
job  opportunities  in  the  area  of  hearing  impaired.  Some  institutions 
can  Imiit  enrollment  .  .  .  other  state-supported  nnivei'sities  cannot. 
There  will  be  a  sevei-e  screening  problem.  There  is  concern  that  the 
quality  of  training  may  be  affected  by  this  increase  in  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  in  this  turn  of  events  lie  some 
solutions  to  some  of  our  problems.  Should  it  be  that  we  are  beginning 
to  meet  the  demand  for  numbers  of  teachers,  we  should  be  able  to 
more  rapidly  facilitate  the  proposals  nuide  at  Virginia  Beach  and 
reiterated  in  the  CKD  proposed  standai'ds.  We  could  at  last  lengthen 
duration  of  training,  require  the  much  needed  specialization,  give 
adequate  time  to  both  theoretical  knowledge  and  pmcticnm.  Both 
training  centei-s  and  hiring  oflicials  could  be  more  .selective.  The  gen- 
eral level  of  teaching  could  be  considerably  mised.  Some  of  these 
things  are  ah-eady  happening. 

There  are  at  pi-eseiit,  according  to  the  April  1971  Annals,  53  ap- 
proved centers  training  well  over  700  teachei's  of  the  deaf.  Some 
specialized  training  programs  are  already  in  existence.  On  this  pro- 
gram we  shall  hear  al)out  one  concerned  with  training  supervisors, 
another  concerned  with  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  harcl-of-hear- 
ing.  The  deTelopiuent  of  educational  media,  particularly  expanded 
use  of  television,  eartridge  audio  tapes  and  .single-concept  films,  has 
vitalized  our  teaching.  Universities  and  public  schools  housing  day 
programs  for  the  heai'ing  impaired  are  better  informed.  The  general 
public  also,  as  the  result  of  excellent  television  and  publicity  work, 
has  been  made  aware  of  and  become  more  intei-ested  in  tlic  deaf. 
Prejudice  and  ignorance,  though  still  with  us,  are  on  the  decline. 
Recruitment  is  no  longer  a  problem.  A  new  i)rofessional  organization 
for  all  persomiel  involved  in  teacher  education  is  being  e^tabli.shed. 
This  could  do  uuich  to  improve  communication  among  us  and  facili- 
tate concerted  effort.  There  are  positive,  optimistic  signs.  Yet  there 
remain  some  concerns. 

Among  the  conceriis  we  must  .still  list  the  pressui*e  of  population. 
Until  teacher  supply  is  i-eally  adequate,  we  shall  have  to  battle  efforts 
to  lower  quality  in  favor  of  quantity.  Another  concern  is  the  current 
drying  up  of  lioth  state  and  federal  funds  available  for  priming  the 
))umps  of  all  education  efforts  today.  So  far  we  have  been  most 
fortunate.  Let  us  hope  that  this  continues,  for  it  would  be  a  paradox 
indeed  if  we  should  have  to  retract  just  at  the  point  when  a  fruition 
of  past  efforts,  re.searches  and  actions  was  about  to  occur.  We  shall  be 
called  upon  the  days  ahead,  T  am  sure,  for  still  more  expenditure  of 
effort  in  our  attempt  to  produce  teachers  and  professionals  well- 
equipped  to  servo  the  people  in  whom  we  are  most  interested.  I  am 
confident  that  we  shall  measure  up  to  the  task,  but  we  cannot  yet 
return  to  that  comfortable  feeling  of  confidence  that  prevailed  in  the 
forties.  Perhaps  we  never  shall,  or  never  should,  but,  to  Iwrrow  from 
a  current  often  heard  phrase,  ''We've  come  a  long  way."  Let  ns  hope 
that  in  the  next  twenty  yeai^s  we  shall  double  the  distance.  We  shall 
have  to  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
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RECENT  RESEARCH  ON  PROFESSIONAL  SKILLS 
AND  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  STUDENT 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 

D.  J.  Power,  M.  Ed.,  Institute  foi-  Rescnrcli  on  Exceptional  Childi*en, 

University  of  Illinois 

Very  little  empirical  research  evidence  is  available  to  support  the 
intuitions  of  those  responsible  for  the  selection  of  students  to  tram  as 
teachei*sof  the  deaf.  There  is  general  agreenient  that  a  teacher  of  the 
deaf  should  have  such  characteristics  as  good  health,  warmth  aiid 
undei'stnndiiig  of  the  needs  of  childrai,  patience,  emotional  stabilUy, 
superior  academic  achievement,  etc.  (See,  e.g..  Lord  and  Kirk,  19.>0; 
Mackie  etal.,  1056;  Murphy,  lOGJJ;  O'Connor,  1963.)  _ 

Research  has  been  carried  on  for  soineyeai*s  at  the  Irauung  Centre 
for  Teachei's  of  the  Deaf,  Kew,  Austmlia,  in  an  attempt  to  supply 
some  empirical  validation  of  these  intuitions  of  experts  in  the  ami. 
This  has  been  reported  in  detail  elsewhere  (Murphy,  1962;  1963; 
1967;  Powei',  1070;  1072).  In  this  paper,  a  brief  overview  of .  this 
i-esearch  will  be  presented  and  some  of  its  implications  for  selection 
and  training  of  tcachei's  of  the  deaf  surveyed. 

Power  (1072)  found  that  there  were  distinct  diftei-ences  between 
men  and  women  students  in  personal  characteristics.  There  was  a 
significant  con-elation  (  +  0.68)  between  final  student  practice  teach- 
ing grade  and  (uial  academic  grade  for  men,  but  none  for  women. 
Factor  analvtic  study  of  a  battery  of  lests  and  other  records  sup- 
ported this  'finding  and  indicated  further  that  the  best  preselection 
predictors  of  both  academic  and  practice  teaching  success  as  student 
teachers  of  the  deaf  -for  men  wei-e  initial  college  academic  grade  and 
intellig(Mice  as  measured  by  a  gmip  paper  and  pencil  test.  Neither  of 
these  measures  were  related  to  success  for  the  group  of  women.  Initial 
college  teaching  practice  grades  were  not  related  to  pnictice  teaching 
success  with  deaf  children  for  either  the  men  or  the  women.  This  is 
interesting  in  that  for  both  men  and  women,  those  who  had  had 
previous  full-time  teaching  experience  with  hearing  children  achieved 
significantly  higher  teaching  practice  grades  as  student  teachci'S  of 
the  deaf  than  those  who  had  had  no  such  experience.  A  number  of 
personality  test  measures  emerged  as  pi-edictoi-s  of  teaching  success 
among  women.  Successful  female  student  teachers  tended  to  be  \vai'm 
and  outgoing,  enthusiastic,  somewhat  dependent  on  others  ""d  sus- 
pecting" of  other  people's  motives.  These  riiidiiigs  (based  on  Cattell  s 
IGPF  Test^  Form  C)  are  siiininarizcd  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  l.-RESULTS  OF  FACTOR  ANALYSIS  OF  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  LOADINGS* 


Variable 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Final  leaching  mark  

Final  academic  mark  

Inilial  college  academic  mark, . 

Intelligence  

16PF  Test  A  (warm,  outgoing). 

I6PF  Test  F  (enthusiastic)  

16PF  Test  L  (Suipecling)  

16PF  TestN(soDhislicated)... 
16PF  Test  Q2  (dependent).... 


60 
77 
40 
38 


81 
85 
86 
39 


46 


64 
38 
51 
31 
59 


-Loading  less  than  0.30. 
'Decimalpoints  omitted. 
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I.  Teacuino  Skills 

leachci-  of  (lent  oliil,  vi    ifr/M™,   J  P,°"      H  cl»ssrooin 
(The 

Taw  2._n»ni.,s  „,.  Fa™  a«u-.i,  „,■  t,;ai„,™  skiii.. 


KACTOK  I 


General  Te,,ehl.,g  Skills  A-Tech.,l„ues  of  Instniction 

°  :mV!.i',r,reiS-:&f';,^l'!,'''"'^-  -  of  tl.o  .,l„c.UI,„„„, 

•llo!:;:s,H^^^  6-I>  nu<l  .school  activities  (lK>tl.  iasKle 

fJlllT"'"'  tUo  .stu<lenf.s  iatro<luc.lo„  to 

0  ^0 :  '"'0«  >e<lKe  of  his  topics. 

•ta^:^„ri:rr,.™t'er;  l^'iXHJTl''""'        "<'«l"«^o  rememal 
sloa  la  (he  child.  '  '  •''"'»*«'n"eat  los.soiis,  witlioat  caii.siaK  tea- 

a'o;  TrstuuS'V'i;'!:^^^^  "."l^'ria,  in,llvi,lnal  neo<l.s. 

OM  :  The  stuS'' llm  ig^'^  ^rjli^o  ^Z^^^^  ""'""■•""on  work. 

0.-12:  The  student's  nhilitV  to rv  h,  im  """o"^ 
moMotoay.  ^  ••'"'Po  <»f  his  lo.^.soa  (o  avoid 

"  thilifrea.''"''''"'"-"'  '^"'""^•'^•^      """  ""«'orst„adia«  of  the  Individaal  nee,ls  of 


FACTOR  II 


Oeacral  Teaching  skills  B-Drivo  for  Papils"  Coa.preheasion  of  Material 
O..0:j,.o  student's  ability  to  draw  all  children  Into  active  ,«.rticipa,ioa  la  the 

moaotoay.  ""«'  l<''"im  of  hi.s  le.sson  to  avoid 

"  li^o'a:'  '"""'"'■^  •^"•"••ro  that  all  childrea  Mndor.s,and  the 

oZ\  'Z  sfudoa^^s  SoffivUv"?;:  M.ouBl,t-provol.ia«  ni.es.ion.s. 
children  ^  «onsitiMty  to  aad  amlerstaadiHR  of  tl„.  iadividnnl  »e,.,ls  of 

P|;So^r.lr.raS?„'S^^  -ds. 
0.rK):  The  studeafs  apprwintio     f  h„  „^tr  "'^'''^"'"' 

his  lea^r""'"-  ""«'  ->.nl^.l.5-  o't  .t^tndVn'r's  in.roductloa  to 
'^ZSSX.!:^''''  ""-"""""•^  ^'^  .oac  «  (OS. 
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FACTOK  III 

Speech  Tenchlng  Skills 

0.88:  The  stiidentH  nblllty  to  dlngnoso  the  nature  of  the  child's  speech  errors. 
0.87:  The  student's  nldlity  to  apply  spoecli  correction  without  Inducing  tension 
In  the  child. 

0.4:^ :  The  student's  understanding  of  tlie  function  of  the  hcarhig  aid  as  evidenced 

by  voice  loudness  levels,  etc. 
0.32:  The  student's  own  speech  quality  (Including  rhythm,  articulation^  pitch, 

loudness,  etc.). 

0.30:  The  student's  ability  to  exploit  opimrtunltlcs  for  Incidental  teaching  (es* 
l)eclally  In  language  aad  speech). 

FACTOR  IV 

Clarity  of  Oral  Communication 

0.80:  The  students  al>lllty  to  cn.surc  that  the  gnaip  can  liprond  both  his  own 

speech  and  that  of  the  other  children  In  the  group. 
0.08:  The  .student's  own  .speech  <piallty  (Including  rhythm,  articulation,  pitch, 

loudness,  etc.). 

0.45 :  The  student's  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  hearing  aid  as  evidenced 

by  voice  loudness  levels,  etc. 
0.31:  The  student's  appreciation  of  the  language  levels  of  the  children  In  the 

group  and  his  ability  to  adjust  his  own  language  to  these  levels. 

FACTOK  V 

Manual  Connuunlcatlon  Slcills 
0.80:  The  fluency  of  tlie  student's  nmnual  conunnnicatlon. 

0.8G:  The  ca.sc  with  which  the  student's  manual  conuuunlcations  can  be  undt^r- 
stood. 

0.85:  Tlie  student's  al>illty  to  sign  and/or  flngersiK'll  at  an  ade<piatc  rate. 

0.84:  The  student's  ability  to  synchronize  grnnnaatleally  correct  manual  com- 
munication and  spcccli. 

0.82:  The  student's  ability  to  understand  the  cliildrcn's  coauaunlcatlons. 

O.Gl :  The  student's  use  of  a  judicious  mixture  of  .slgn.s.  Ilager<spelling  and 
blaclcboard. 

FACTOR  VI 

Rclatlonsliips  With  Children 

0.77  :  The  student's  al»llity  to  form  warm,  frlcmlly  reiationsidps  witli  the  clUldrcn. 
0.42  :  Tlic  student's  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  liearing  aid  as  evidenced 

by  voice  loudness  levels,  etc. 
0.34  :  Tlic  student'.s  partlclpati<»n  in  group  and  school  activities  (l>otli  inside  and  \ 

outside  the  classroom).  | 

FACTOR  VII  j 

Professional  Attitudes  \ 

i 

0,83:  Tlio  student's  punetuallt>-.  ; 

0.01:  The  student'.s  general  l)earlng.  maimer  and  grooming  are  such  as  are  ex-  j 

pcctcd  of  a  professional  |)orson.  i 

i 

It  cftu  be  seen  timt  a  large  number  of  tlie  items  fall  into  two  bvoad  j 

areas  of  "general  teachin^;^  skills"  which  all  classroom  teachci-s  should  i 

be  presumed  to  have— some  detailed  techniques  of  instruction  and  ! 

group  management  and  the  ability  to  ensure  that  pupils  really  do  I 

understand  what  is  being  taught.  It  is  very  interesting  that  a  tradi-  ! 
tioiial  coi'e  skill  in  toaoliiiig  deaf  children  ("the  ability  to  adapt  one's 
language  to  the  luuidsof  the  deaf  child")  loads  in  this  general  teach- 
ing skill  area  rather  than  on  any  of  the  factors  associated  with  skills 
particular  to  education  of  the  deaf. 
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Three  factors  which  seemed  to  be  the  essence  of  the  particular  skills 
of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf  einer^red.  These  were  desif^nated  "Speech 
reaching  Skills".  "Clarity  of  Oral  Comnuniication'*  and  "Manual 
Communication  Skills".  The  items  on  these  three  factoi-s  may  repre- 
sent a  niinimum  set  of  skills  which  every  pi-ospoctive  teacher  of  the 
deaf  should  have  under  his  control. 

Two  other  factoi-s  designated  "Relationships  with  Children"  and 
"Professional  Attitudes"  also  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis  of  the 
scale. 

II.  I^rrucATioNs  for  Train'ixo  Teachers 

Replication  of  these  results  with  an  American  sample  is  urgently 
needed,  but  there  .seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect  very  great  differ- 
ences between  populations  in  these  two  countries  in  the  dimensions 
under  discussion,  and  some  tentative  generalizations  of  use  to  Ameri- 
can educators  of  the  deaf  may  perhaps  be  made: 

1.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  case  for  all  prospective  teachers  of 
the  deaf  to  have  previous  full-time  teaching  experience  with  hearing 
children.  This  is  supported  not  only  by  the  fact  that  groups  having 
had  this  experience  perform  better  as  student  teachers  in  teaching 
deaf  children,  but  also  by  the  finding  that  a  large  number  of  the 
skills  required  of  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  are  extrapolations  of  those 
rcfinired  of  all  skilled  teachei-s.  This  latter  finding  particularly  im- 
plies that  all  teachei*s  of  the  deaf  should  be  fully  tmined  as  regular 
teachei-s  before  entering  upon  special  training.  In  American  terms, 
this  may  moan  that  all  special  training  should  be  thought  of  in  terms 
of  master's  degrees  and  that  all  entrants  to  these  degrees  should  be 
required  to  have  bachelor's  degrees  in  an  appi-opriate  area  of  regular 
teaching. 

2.  It  would  seem  that  psychometric  selection  of  candidates  for  entry 
to  the  profession  cannot  replace  personal  interviews  and  records  of 
previous  attainments  and  interests.  The  general  opinion  of  leaders  in 
the  field  that  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  needs  to  be  a  warm,  enthusiastic 
person  who  values  children  and  is  concerned  for  their  individual 
needs  is  supported  by  this  research  and  selectors  should  continue  to 
look  for  such  characteristics  in  prospective  entrants  to  the  profession. 

Research  is  continuing  to  expand  these  findings  and  to  follow-up 
these  students  in  their  actual  classroom  behavior  after  finishing 
training. 
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THE  SPECIALIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AUDIOLOGY 

Thomas  C.  Clark,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Comniuni- 
cative  Disordei's,  Utah  State  University 

Can  we  in  this  profession  really  believe  that  the  hard  of  hearing 
child  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  being  taught  as  a  deaf  child  or  in  the 
public  schools  being  educated  as  a  normal  hearing  child  is  receivnig 
the  full  benefits  of  an  appropriate  education?  As  early  as  1954,  Brill 
(1954)  recognized  the  inadequacies  of  the  school  for  the  deaf  as  an 
educational  enviroiunent  for  hard  of  hearing  children  : 

When  the  hard  of  hearing  child  Is  plnccd  with  deaf  chUdren  an  Injustice  Is 
done  to  both  groups.  The  hard  of  hearing  child  gencraUy  is  educationally  so  far 
advanced  of  the  deaf  chUd  that  he  Is  not  pressed  to  work  up  to  his  ow»n  capacity. 
In  addition  to  being  an  Injustice  to  the  hard  of  hearing  chUd  It  Is  an  Injustice 
to  the  deaf  child  because  It  continually  puts  the  deaf  child  In  a  comparatively 
poor  light.  The  necessity  of  developing  language,  the  methods  of  teaching  content 
subjects,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  siKjcch,  all  should  differ  as  applied  to  the 
two  groups.  The  speech  of  the  hard  of  hearing  ehlld  Is  more  likely  to  suffer 
through  his  association  with  the  deaf  child  who  has  typically  deaf  speech  than 
If  the  hard  of  hearing  chUd  had  the  opportunity  to  assoclntc  primarily  with 
chUdren  who  have  normal  hearing  and  thus  have  normal  speech. 

In  the  regular  school,  the  hard  of  hearing  child  tends  to  become 
maladjusted.  As  compared  to  normal  hearing  children,  ho.  more  fre- 
quently nusunderstands  the  teacher,  demonstrates  poorer  study  hab- 
its, exhibits  less  desirable  attitudes  toward  school,  and  reveals  greater 
emotional  variability.  (O'Neill,  1964;  Goetzinger,  Harrison,  and 
Baer,  1964).  Fellendorf,  (1966)  states  that  few  of  our  public  school 
systenis  have  provided  properly  for  hard  of  hearing?  children  since 
their  needs  arc  not  as  obvious  and  they  are  not  as  easily  identified  as 
deaf  children.  He  feels  that  hard  of  hearing  children  can  become  deaf 
adults  merely  for  the  lack  of  attention  to  their  educational  needs. 

Most  educatoi*s  of  the  hearing  impaired  agree  that  neither  school 
for  the  deaf  placement  nor  a*  regular  public  school  without  special 
assistance  is  appropriate  placement  for  hard  of  hearing  students,  yet 
little  has  been  done  to  provide  special  programs  for  the  hard  of 
hearing.  In  a  survey  conducted  with  schools  for  the  deaf,  14  schools 
responded  and  none  of  these  schools  had  special  curriculum  for  hard 
of  hearing  children.  Only  one  school  had  separate  classes  for  tnc  hard 
of  hearing  (Clark  1970).  .       ,  .... 

Dyer  (1969)  surveyed  sixty  large  school  districts  throughout  the 
United  States.  She  discovered  that  special  classroom  services  were 
provided  only  at  the  lower  elementary  levels  and  that  itinerant  and 
resource  services  tvpically  wore  deficient  at  all  educational  levels.  A 
recent  study  (A  Study  of  Current  Practices  in  the  Education  of 
Hard  of  Hearing  of  Children,  1969)  indicated  that  educational  per- 
sonnel of  public  school  districts  having  fewer  than  14,000  students  arc 
generally  unaware  of  the  need  for  special  programming  for  hard  of 
liearing  children. 
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fnmwrr"'^?  ."Ppnrcnt  timt  solntici.s  to  those  problems  imd  to  bo 

Sio);;.  '  ^"^  ^'--'"P-ot  of  ti.o,  co:^opt  orSatiila? 

wiMrriio'7.'^'"r''/',''''"'-°"'''^  prop,,rocl  fo  work  spocificnllv 

and  cotnmnnicntivc  needs,  and  ed.icntional  and   nxnSlmo  h 

„ic.  P><'PiH'P  biiu  to  work  ns  ii  fciiciior  in  a  self  ooiiVninod 

classroom  a  ro.so„roe  roon..  or  ns  an  itinerant  who  woJl^  vitlU  an  of 
lionnnn;  children  who  are  in  rofrnlnr  pnblie  s<-l,oo°  clasSoon  s 

The  pm}r,,„„  fo,„Kiod  on  those  pr  nciples  be.ran  in  ioGG  as  a  two 

pio^iam  wjis  hmdod  as  a  spocial  project  <rnmt  bv  tlio  OPTivc  of  Fdn 
m;d''lie;  i,!?;'''ff^^      ^"!^"'  ".mdicap  .iriu  E  tlif  of 
Ic'Tlom  e  t  nf  l  l  "i  ^•|"^'",'f-'/^-"«  "warded  to  facilitate  the 

lato  tl  rOflkv  of  fS.^^^^^^^         .UKboloj:.v  specialization,  and  to  stim- 

nrSlin  t         '-'V'^'^y  l"'"fr>-n"'  was  n.odinod  to  a  five  year 
St^o„?'Th'^^  i,'"""'"  •^■"'l''  "V'  "-^^"'^li"?.'  throned,-  Si 

Ts  I  d  bv  fh^I  7'V"m"S^^  nndiolo;.rv  pro;rran,  is  ad.nin- 

rt  o  Pnli       f  v,"^       ^^r!!"'"^""'"^      Comnnn.ieativo  Disorders 

s  mnoH  th  ""<!        odncational  andiovis 

ninm.o  'T     ^'"^^  Pl'ilosophy  stated  earlier,  the  conrse  work  is 

.Kl  hcL  n.r;r'r'''  ">  ""l^ortant  ba.sic  ar.-as  of  speech 

„           "  <'l<'>iientary  edncation  while  providing  a 

S  i^t^l  wiTh  .'"  P'-"''1h..s.  ....d  n.l^tS  o^ie 

assouated  with  hard  of  l.earin/r  children.  To  strenfrtlien  this  conrse 

nn,.11nV""°"''"'"""'^''""^  application,  the  stndents  are  in  vol  ve  in 
a  pnicticiini  experience  each  quarter.  '■■»"i>tu  ni 

orjl!ffT  ''P*'"'''."-       f'-t^fl'mau  and  sophomore  vear  fillin-  .r,.„eral 
odncatioi.  reqniren.ents  the  student  enters  the  departnn.  t   All  dl 
p.u-  n,ental  stndents  take  a  core  of  l,a.sic  ba.l-frron  ,    co  ,"es  wh  „s 
anatomy  of  speech  and  hearin^r,  phonetics,  c-onun  ni,"    on  sSnce 
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vlir.^"L'"c?,').°^'.  •'^T  "'"I'o'ogy-  I>.">  inR  the  junior  and  senior 
ill!  f^"^''"^?  "'so  ako  cotirses  otitside  tlie  department  in  earlv 
c  nld hood,  experimental  i)sychoIog.v.  irfrorltictorv  Inifniistics,  etc.  BV 
the  third  quarter  of  the  junior  year  thu  student  must  choose  one  of 
the  majors  within  the  depai-tiiieiit.  In  the  spring  of  the  junior  year  he 
s  considered  an  educational  audiology  major  and  begins  his  special- 
ized course  work  and  pincticum.  (See  Appendix  A). 

Ihis  educational  audiology  student  will  have  an  eiglit-nnarter  pro- 
gram of  specialization  after  having  two  quartei^  in  general  speech 
and  hearing  course  work.  The  senior  takes  courses  basic  to  educa- 
tional and  communicative  treatment  of  hard  of  hearing  students.  He 
takes  a  cour.sc  in  teaching  speech  to  the  hard  of  hearing  in  the  fall 
^°  ""."o'c  '"m  IJCgin  practicum  in  this  area  as  soon  as 
possible.  During  the  .senior  year  lie  has  other  basic  courses  such  as 
speech  leading,  auditory  training,  and  teaching  language  to  the  hear- 
ing impaired.  At  the  same  time  he  is  completing  his  elementary 
education  requirements.  With  work  in  the  basic  areas  of  (1)  speech 
and  hearing,  (2)  the  hard  of  hearing,  and  (3)  education.  He  is  ready 
tor  sophisticated  coursework  and  practicum  in  his  gi-aduate  year, 
(bee  Appendix  A)  • 

During  the  graduate  year,  the  student  takes  courses  in  liearinc 
aids,  the  iiifaiit-pre-school  hearing  impaired  child,  curriculum  for  the 
Hearing  impaired,  dactylology,  media,  psychometrics.  etc  He  is  also 
registered  for  thesis.  (See  Appendix  A)  The  students  participate  in 
"f  d»i  i"g  spring  quarter  and  complete  their  practi- 

cum and  thesis  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  their  graduate  year. 

1  racticuiii  begins  winter  quarter  of  the  junior  year  and*  continues 
each  quarter  of  the  entire  program.  The  student  begins  with  two 
quarters  of  apprenticeship  in  the  junior  year.  In  this  appi-eiiticeship 
ho  gams  an  understanding  of  hard  of  hearing  children  through  as- 
sisting senior  and  graduate  clinicians,  taking  baseline  data,  and  ob- 
serving hearing  impaired  children  in  public  schools,  a  resource  room, 
specia  self  contained  classrooms  and  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  quarters  of  the  senior  year  the  student  partici- 
pates in  clinical  practicum  dealing  with  the  hard  of  hearing.  This 
practicum  consists  of  diagnostic,  remedial  and  developmental  work  ni 
communication  skills.  The  student  then  has  a  three  quarter  sequence 
during  spring  quarter  of  the  senior  year  and  the  first  two  quarters  of 
the  graduate  year.  During  this  sequence:  (1)  he  has  practicum  in  a 
Hearing  impaired  diagnostic  clinic  where  he  works  with  a  clinical 
aiidiologist  conducting  a  complete  audiological  workup,  a  case  his- 
/•o7l*'°'"'"i""^*'"'^^''  ""^  educational  diagnostic  testing  and  staffing; 
(2)  he  works  with  an  itinerant  hearing  clinician  in  the  public  schools 
providing  communicative  training,  langu«>ge.  reading,  vocabulary 
and  subject  matter  tutoring  as  appropriate;  (3)  he  works  in  a  re- 
source room  for  hard  of  hearing  children.  The  student  observes,  par- 
ticipates and  takes  over  the  teaching  and  communicative  work  in  one 
or  two  areas.  His  full  time  public  school  practicum  is  done  during  the 
spring  quarter  of  the  graduate  year.  (Sec  Appendix  B.) 

Up  to  the  current  year  the  full  time  practicum  was  done  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  deaf.  Next  year  the  full  time  practicum  will 
be  expanded  to  include  an  itinerant  hearing  clinician  experience  and 
resource  room  teaching. 
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^^^^1S:tJf^^^^  supervising  teachers 

student  teachere  and  di„icia.?s  The  n^L  ?  °"  supervision  of 

given  intensive  work  in  s Zrvislrn^n^^^  "'^'"^  as  superv^ors  are 
mcnts  .to  assist  ti.en,  i  "ihiS^J^vTsiS;  ^"'^'^  '^"^ 

cxierienfefsuf^^^^^^^^  ''^       educational  and  pmfessionnl 

hca^^VcMIdre/'DfeK^^ 

^rr^llV'roTirs'^orTxtt;^^^^  fef Currently,  tl,e 

itJi-S'aS^— ^^^^ 

t  onul  exDprJptiPo  pJ- ft  spquencing  them  for  n  maximum  educa- 
som.  c  ass^'  were  affid  «^fn  1?"  f""'  '^'"^"^  while 

^SSf ^^^^^^ 

i  nl  „n?^-^^?  Append.x  D  .  A  workshop  was  held  at  which  clinl 
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The  qucstionnaii-es  have  not  all  been  returned  and  tabulated.  The 
workshop  wns  held  June  18  and  19  and  so  the  proceedings  have  not 
yet  been  written.  It  is  felt  that  both  of  these  sources  of  curriculum 
evaluation  will  be  of  great  value  in  assisting  the  program  to  keep  the 
course  work  and  practicum  highly  relevant  to  the  actual  position  of 
hearing  clinician.  .  . 

As  in  the  development  of  any  new  job  description  there  exists 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  actual  role  of  the  educational 
audiologist  or  hearing  clinician  should  be.  However,  certain  definite 
trends  are  appearing:  (1)  More  handicapped  children  will  be  edu- 
cated in  the  regular  classroom.  (2)  A  hearnig  clinician  or  educational 
audiologist  will  be  working  with  children  who  are  in  regular  class- 
rooms. (3)  He.  M'iU  be  working  primarily  as  an  itinerant  or  as  a 
resource  teacher.  (4)  He  needs  a  strong  background  in  audiology, 
education,  and  the  hard  of  hearing  child. 

We  feel  confident  that  the  future  of  the  hard  of  hearing  child  is 
brighter.  We  believe  that  a  new  specialization  has  been  created  which 
will  fill  a  very  pressing  need  in  the  American  educational  system. 
Even  though  good  programs  for  hard  of  hearing  children  are  few 
many  educatoi-s  ai-e  now  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  hard  of  hearing 
child.  We  will  see  the  growth  of  organized  programs  to  serve  hard  of 
hearing  children. 

APPENDIX  A 
Cdbbiodla 

The  course  work  of  the  ertucatlonnl  audiology  speclnUzatlon  Is  offered  within 
the  context  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Education  pnrtlculnrly  the  De- 
partment of  Communlcntlvc  Disorders.  It  cncompnsscs  considerable  content 
applicable  to  undcrstamllng  the  characteristics  ami  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  the  hanl  of  hearing  child  and  Includes : 

(1)  Underpinning  In  acoustics,  acoustic  phonetics,  anatomy,  communication 
and  Information  theory,  clectro-ucoustlcs,  human  growth,  learning,  and  linguistics. 

(2)  Comi)etenclcs  and/or  undcrsUndlngs  from  audiology.  clinical  processes, 
counseling,  education  of  the  hearing  Impaired,  educational  technology,  general 
professional  education,  psychology,  precision  teaching,  and  siHiech  pathology. 

The  180+  quarter  hour  undergraduate  program  requires  a  minimum  of  3 
credits  In  physical  education;  0  In  basic  communications;  43  In  general  educa- 
tion; 15  In  foundations;  CO  In  a  composite  major  (iKjndlng)  of  educational 
audiology.  general  professional  education,  and  speech  pathology;  and  35  In  elec- 
tlvcs.  Appropriate  foundation  course  work  for  the  educational  audiology  spe- 
cialization may  be  drawn  from  the  following : 

CredttM 

Early  childhood   5 

Elementary  general  psychology   ^ 

Experimental  psychology   ^ 

General  physics   V 

Human  physiology   J 

Introduction  to  communicative  disorders   ^ 

Introduction  to  linguistics   ^ 

The  student  characteristically  Is  a  nmjor  In  the  Department  of  Communica- 
tive Disorders  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year.  As  such  he  docs  not  need  to 
Identify  himself  with  any  of  the  three  specializations  offered,  i.e.,  (clinical) 
audiology,  educational  audiology.  or  speech  pathology.  During  the  Spring  quar- 
ter lie  registers  for  his  first  course  work  designed  for  the  educational  audiology 
specialization.  Thereafter,  his  study  program  Is  unique  through  completion  of  a 
5th  year  of  study. 
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A  TYPICAL  iUNlOR-YEAR  REGISTRATION 


Fall         WNiter  Spring 


Anatomy  of  speoch  and  hearing   e 

Education  of  exceptional  children   2  

Introduction  to  communicative  disorders  5 

Phonetics  (and  phonemics)   I  

Apprenticeship  in  communicative  disorders.'/.. r 

Clinical  processes   1 

Fundementals  of  communicative  science  *!* i 

Speech,  hearing  and  language  development. . .  i 
Statistics  in  education  and  psychology...  .  i 

Apprenticeship  in  educational  audiology  

Basic  audiometry  

Disorders  of  articulation. 


.1 

.3 

Educatio n  of  the  hearing  im  paired/. *.*  *!!!!*! 5 
Principles  of  learning  -*i*i'/li!i!ii!.*!!!!."!!!!.*!!.**.*!!!!.*.*!.*!! 3 

Total   fi 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  SENIOR-YEAR  REGISTRATION 


Fall         Winter  Spring 


Internship  in  educational  audiology   1 

Fundamental  studies  in  teaching   5 *  

Language  disorders  and  hearing  impairment   3 

Speech  for  the  hearing  impaired   3 

Speech  audiometry   3  

Arithmetic  in  elementary  schools   3  

Internship  in  educational  audiology  (clinic  therapy)  I  ? 

Speech  reading   3  

Teaching  language  to  the  hearing  impaired.  ..*.!./.*.*.*.*!!***! 3 

Teaching  or  reading    3 

I  nternship  in  educational  audiology  (resource  classroom)..  j 

I  ntroduction  to  research  In  communicative  disorders   % 

Auditory  training    r 

Social  studies  In  the  elementary  schools  , 

Teaching  reading  to  the  hearing  impaired  ^•*.*.^--*-*/.*.!./!*.!!/!!!l!!!.*//!!/!/;!;;;;;;;i;;*  3 

"^otal  


The  grndiinte  study  progrnm  in  educational  audiology  functions  either  (1)  as 
the  extension  of  the  undergraduate  specialization  or  (2)  as  an  entltv  In  itself 
for  n  new  student.  In  the  first  instance  the  student's  curricula  might  be  as 
follows: 

Fall         Winter         Spring  Summer 


Apprenticeship  In  educational  audlolosy  (several  models 

of  delivery  of  services)   \ 

Hearing  aids   *  3   

Language  disorders  and  hearing  impairment*..V.V.*.*.*!*.*  3 

Principfes  of  learning   3  

Speech  for  the  hearing  impaired   ***  3 

Thesis  (plan  B)   2 

Clinical  process  3  

Curriculum  for  the  hearing  impaired  3 

I  nternship  In  educatiohal  audiolon  (resource  room)  *  *  *  | 

Seminar  in  educational  audiology  (auditory  (raining)   2 

Speech  reading   3 

Teaching  language  to  the  hearing  impaired  3 

Public  school  internship  in  educational  audiology  (class- 
room and  itinerant)   19 

Seminar  in  educational  audiology  (teaching  reading  to 
the  hearing  impaired).   3 

CounseMng  parents  of  exceptional  children    3 

Education  of  the  hearing  impaired  3 

Medical  backgrounds  in  communicative  disorders   4 

Speech  audiometry   3 

Thesis  (plan  B)  /^^i;-;*ii!;;;!!!i!!!!!!!;;;!!:/::!::;:::::::  ! 

  15  15  15  is 


Total. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Description  of  apprenticeship  and  practicum  in  educational  audiology. 

Winter  Quarter,  junior  year  apprenticeship.  Students  first  association  witli 
hearing  impaired  children.  They  observe,  assist  senior  and  graduate  clinicians 
and  do  base  line  recording  work  on  various  behavior. 

Spring  Quarter,  apprenticeship  junior  year.  The  students  will  observe  hearing 
Impaired  children  being  served  in  various  settings,  i.e.,  clinical  public  school 
itinerant,  resource  room,  self-contained  classroom. 

Fall  Quarter,  senior  year  internship.  Clinical,  diagnostic,  remedial  and  devel- 
opmentul  si>cech  with  college  age  hearing  impaired  students  in  USU's  Facilita- 
tive  Program  for  the  Hard  of  Hearing. 

Winter  Quarter,  senior  year  internship.  Clinical,  diagnostic,  remedial  and 
developmental  work  in  communication  skills  with  college  hearing  impaired 
students. 

Spring  Quarter,  senior  year 
Fall  Quarter,  graduate  year 
Winter  Quarter,  graduate  year 

A  three  quarter  sequence  in:  (a)  hearing  impaired  diagnostic  clinic  (b)  re- 
source room  for  hard  of  hearing  children,  (e)  itinerant  work  in  the  public 
schools  with  hearing  impaired  children.  All  three  practicums  will  be  held  each 
quarter  with  the  students  being  evenly  distributed  In  each  practicum. 

(a)  Hearing  impaired  diagnostic  clinic.  Two  educational  audiology  studeqts 
will  work  with  one  clinical  and  audiology  student  and  be  supervised  by  staff 
from  both  areas.  The  students  will  conduct  a  complete  audiological  workup,  a 
case  history,  a  communicative  and  educational  diagnostic  workup,  stuff  each 
ease  and  write  a  report.  The  ense  load  will  be  drawn  from  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts, USU*s  laboratory  school  hard  of  hearing  program,  college  hearing  im- 
paired students  and  hearing  impaired  students  from  the  Intermountain  Indian 
School. 

(b)  Resource  Room.  The  students  will  observe,  assist  and  teach  in  the  re- 
source room  in  the  USU  laboratory  school.  They  will  work  with  the  teacher  in 
the  integration  program. 

(e)  Itinerant  work  In  the  public  schools.  The  students  will  work  under  an 
educational  audlologlst  who  will  have  a  ease  load  of  hearing  impaired  students 
in  two  local  school  districts. 

Spring  Quarter,  graduate  year  full-time  public  school  practicum.  All  students 
will  be  placed  in  one  of  the  following  units : 

Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf — Self  contained  classroom-School  Audiology 

Logan — resource  room 

Logans-itinerant  educational  audlologlst 

Ogden — Self  contained  classroom  of  hard  of  hearing  students  in  a  public 
school 

Salt  Lake  City — two  self  contained  classrooms  of  hard  of  hearing  students 

in  public  schools 
Granite — resource  room 
Granite— itinerant  educational  audlologlst 
The  students  will  be  placed  in  these  practicum  areas  according  to  need  and 
Rpeeifled  interest.  The  students  will  work  full  time  for  five  weeks  then  return 
to  the  USU  campus  for  two  days  for  student  teaching  conferences  then  return 
for  five  more  weeks  of  practicum.  The  practicum  will  be  directed  by  the  uni- 
versity sui)ervisor  and  directly  supervised  by  the  teacher  or  itinerant  specialist. 

APPENDIX  C 

The  internship  progrnm  is  designed  to  meet  performance  based  criteria  as 
follows : 

Evaluative;  Abea 

Student  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in : 
SchedullnK  cases. 
Coordinating  testing  services. 

Evaluative  Area 

Students  will  demonstrate  proficiency  in : 
Written  reports. 
Hearing  screening. 
Speech  screening. 
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RkI?!"!"*^  P*""®        oudlometric  thresholds 

2  S     speech  reception  thresholds 
Obtaining  speech  discrimination  scorek 
fvM!!S  proficiency 

"""ne  language  proficiency. 
Evaluat  ng  speechreadlng  proficiency 
Era  ua  Ing  and  identlfyl^ad  ng  probleins 
Evaluate  written  compositional  skills 
Interpretation  of  PsycholoK  test  resulted 


Remedial-Developmental  Areas 


 — »"t*  nnbACf 

^^h"?  .T'"  "emonstrate  proficiency  In : 

Classroom  control, 

Teachlug  subject  matter  areas. 

Use  of  education  media. 

SSl  wi°th'DS« 'r^*  ^"['"^  classroom. 
^in^llZ'Tj\l?^!Z^S'''''      """""'^     facilltaMve  adjustments 

yATJ^k&'^tT'^'  the  making  of  helpful 

Speech  training. 
Speechreadlng  Instruction. 
Auditory  training. 

SSStron""''"*^ 
Reading  training. 
Subject  matter  tutoring. 

understanding  hearing  impaired  children  and  their  special  problems. 
APPENDIX  D-(a) 


Studenu  taking  the  course  Clinical  Proem  and  Behavior  will:   fix.,,  '^H 
"  ofuie  frarn. 

(ng  pro* 
gram 


oteV^^reXWy?^^^^^^^      '-'"^"ve  dimensions 


(78)  Be^able  to  measure  l^haVii^-VfVpVeVhrteari-nk;  Vnd  uil 


34)  Be  aWw,^^a^pSZr,^p'orr 

37   DZo"n8t^?^*^/"^*?'y  Paront^oSng  session- 
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APPENDIX  D-(b) 

Impor- 

Student  taking  the  course  Reading  for  the  Hearing  Impaired      :  BiteiU  to  a 

(Cd  V)  »      #'  ofiut  train- 

(65)  Understand  the  effect  of  hearing  loss  and  language  depriva-  aSISI' 
tion  on  reading      

(66)  Establish  correct  level  of  reading  ability  by  administering 
and  interpreting  informal  reading  inventories  _  

(67)  Isolate  and  diagnose  specific  reading  problems  by  giving 
the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty  to  hearing  im- 
paired children    

(68)  fetablish  grade  level  ofreading  by  administering  VtandVrd^ 

I  zed  reading  tests    

(69)  Demonstrate  knowledge  of  criteria  for  selecting  reading 
books  for  hearing  impaired  children  by  actually  evaluating 

and  choosing  basal  reading  texu  I  1  

(70)  Write  lesson  plans  and  unit  plans  for  reading  programs  and 
lessons  _    

(71)  Evaluate  procedures  for  teaching  structural"  reading  VkU'^ 
and  phonic  readinR  skills  and  be  able  to  choose  the  program 

most  appropriate  for  specific  liard  of  hearing  children   

(72)  Understand  the  strengths,  weaknesses,  and  application  to 
the  hard  of  hearing  child  of  current  programmed  reading 
materials  ,  

(73)  Be  familiar  with  the  Chicago  Non-Oral  Reading  Meth^^ 

for  teaching  beginning  reading  


TEACHER  PREPARATION—AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  afternoon  session  consisted  of  an  informal  group  discussion. 
The  group  directed  themselves  to  the  basic  issue  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion—how to  prepare  better  qualified  teachers. 

The  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  teacher  is  better  prepared  by 
mdepth  exposure  to  a  specific  methodology,  development  of  a  given 
set  of  competencies  on  development  of  the  ability  to  selectively  use 
techniques  available.  Further  discussion  touched  on  specific  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  of  teacher  preparation  rather  than  a  resolution 
of  one  approach  over  another. 

A  discussion  of  the  elements  of  a  program  preparing  teachers  of 
the  hard  of  hearing  suggested  that  the  needs  of  hearing  impaired 
children  are  on  a  contiminm.  Therefore,  a  program  preparing  teach- 
ing of  the  deaf  must  include  elements  common  to  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing  children,  especially  skills  in  auditory  training. 

Another  specific  suggestion  for  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
teachers  was  the  extension  of  time  of  the  training  program.  There 
was  a  recommendation  following  the  discussion  that  there  should  be  a 
provision  for  a  paid  internship  as  part  of  the  teacher  preparation 
program,  jointly  supervised  by  university  and  school  personnel.  The 
intern  acting  as  a  para-professional  on  a  classroom  teacher  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  teacher  were  options  discussed  for 
implementation. 

A  final  point  of  discussion  arising  from  the  recommendation  was 
concerned  with  viewing  teaching  preparation  as  a  continuing  educa- 
tional process.  The  concept  of  periodic  paid  sabbaticals  for  classroom 
teachers  to  take  further  course  work  and  gain  additional  educational 
experiences  was  presented. 
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9  00  K>ST.SECONDAIlY  PKOGRAMS 

learning  which  faciUfnfo  „.,^  within  an  institut  on  of  higher 

achievement  of  t&oS^^^;^^^^^^^^  development."^  The 

an  intricate  process  of  counse  i^^^d  'nrni^  establishment  of 

such  as  coimselingand  plaSSinvn  /  "^^i"  ?'«<:'='»ent.  Services 
tive  nature  concefning  X  aSvemen^  fnn/^/ 
munication  skills  of  any  ghe   deaf  s^urln^f  a*^"'  ""^  c*""' 

research  activities,  is  r  rrnnM  ^  P"'"^     'ts  applied 

instruments  and  mXds  to  a7d  J.^  Vi^*''  the  search  for 

P  acement  process.  Ti  s  requ?^^  inn  .t^''  counseling  and  program 
Ugraph^  academic  Td  i^eS  l[a"Vhn"""'  '^T''  '^'^^^^''^ 
the  National  Technical  InstitX  fS- thf  Do Jf  fc  IT'T^^^  P^^"''" 
for  treating  such  diveree  information  in  «^  ^  developing  a  method 
paper  is  a  report  of  work  thatTs  Sn^  .  meaningful  manner.  This 
ment  of  a  student  profile  svs  em  Th^Zi.     H  ^^^^  '^'=^'«loP- 

at  the  present  time^  It  g  S^it'lin^^^^^^^  IJ''  '"'^''"^  <=o'"Pl«te 

dation  which  will  determine  In  ,  °  undergo  refinement  and  vali- 
the  system.  ^^ermme,  to  a  large  extent,  the  final  structure  of 


communication  skills?  SfSnrv  nt!.nV'  i"/"":?''"'  "h"''"^'  ""d 
a^^stude„t.Diag„osS\^"« 

.  OWecM.e,  o,  KTID.       Report  o,  «r.t  V„r  B„mn.  I„ce«5er  3..  «67. 
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siyelv,  not  for  the  purpose  of  nssijrning  grades,  but  in  ordei-  to  indivi- 
dualize ...strnctK,,.  ...  profitable  directions.  As  is  apparent  from  the 
reports  oi  Profiles  of  Students  Entering  NTIDr  exte.isive  tSt 
fn  n,  rf„."  H  f  ^  o..te.-...fi  sti.de.its.  The  objective  of  this  svsteni  is 
.^tn  mof  {»fo,-..,at.o.,  ...  a  ..iea..i.,gf..I  way  so  that  it  is  .-eadilv 
vnllwi  •  M   •'  ncadein.c  adviso.-s.  or  a.iyo.ie  directiV 

i.n  oh  cd  m  tht,  p.-og.  a..i  pIace..io.it  a..d  co....st.Ii.i.r  of  stude.its. 
....VnVnf *  '»o'c  co.ifusi.ig  tha..  an  attempt  to  use  a  set  of 

n  .rml^'^^r'  -T  Y'"/''  ^V^''^  "°  "d'^n""*^  i..fo.  matio.,  for 
the  g.o..p  of  ...div.d..als  to  which  the  tests  a.c  bei.ig  applied.  Psv- 
cho-ed..catio.iaI  ...oas...e...e.it  i.i  the  field  of  deaf..csl^has  lo.ig  be^.i 
l.ick..ig  ...  a..v  good  sta.ida.di/.atio.i  of  tost  i.ist.-.i..io.its.  The  profile 
s^ston..  as  wo  have  conce.ved,  it,  is  a.i  attempt  to  p.ovide  a  frame  of 
.o,.efe.(M.ce  fo.-  the  ...for.hatio..  that  is  collected  f.o.n  varions  sources 
«..!  ?.    1.'°""'  I..st.tute  for  the  Deaf.  At  the  time  of  this 

Ti^as  des.g.ied  to  t.eat  iuformatio.i  i.i  fou.- 

Achievenie.it 
Aptitude 
Communication 
Interest 

1.1  additio.1  to  this,  tlic  research  staff  of  NTID  is  presently  engaged 
.n  the  development  of  i.istrumo.its  which  will  tap  attitudes,  values, 
luid  social  development  of  deaf  st..donts.  It  is  anticipated  that  i.i  the 
tature,  i.ifo.mat.o.i  .elati.ig  to  these  a.-eas  will  be  i.icorporated  into 
tne  system.  ' 

n  Jm""  Table  illustrates  the  sub-scores  that  make,  up  the 

profile  for  each  of  the  four  areas.  The  base  of  the  data  under  Achicve- 
^t  l\  """iT  fhe  Comparative  Guidance  and  Placement  Program 
of  the  Educat.o..a  Tcst...g  Se.  vice.  The  Aptitude  test  is  made  up 
primarily  f.om  sub-tests  of  the  Differential  Aptitude  Battery:  the 
Interest  scores  come  from  the  Comparative  Guida.icc  and  Placement 
J  rogiam,  a.id  the  Commiiuicatio.i  Profile  is  made  up  of  scores  from 
tlie  Comm...iicatio.is  P.ofile  developed  at  the  NTID  Communication 
Center.  By  rcferc.icc  to  Table  1.  one  can  see  how  instruments  have 
bee.i  g.o..ped  to  p.odi.ce  a  set  of  four  profiles. 

Table  1.— Subscores  Maki.no  up  the  Four  Areas  of  Aptitude.  Achievement 
Interest  and  Com.musication 

aptitude 

^«!;J'"i,Ke«sonInB  Abstract  Reasoning 

Ability  Mo.salc  Comparisons 

K^iL       m"*"*^""'"^  ^'^'■'"'^         &  Accuracy 

t>pace  Relations  jitter  Groups 

ofVyc&gy!  jjSePiSTlf''''^''  Rochester  Institute 
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ACUIEVEMENT 


Verbal  MnH*"'"^*^.. 
Year  2000  Mathematics 

Spelling  ^'^'^""^ 

INTEEEBT 

Tecbnology 

Health  f/"®.  ^^^^ 

Home  E;conomics  ^ 

COMMUNICATIOX 

Si)eeeh  Reading  with  Sound  Vocni  Funrf lonin.. 

ArtlTu  at^on  Skil  s  *  Simultaneous  Receptive 

Vo^TchScterisUcs  ^""""^ 

th  Jn^H?"^'""  '""^  1^''"  «s  it  now  stands,  to  fulfill  a  need  on 

the  part  of  counseloi-s  and  individuals  concerned  with  student  choice 
dent's^TbS^  P;"^''?''  meaningful  information  concerning  a  stu- 
dent s  abilities,  interests,  and  communication  skills  relative  to  the 
various  programs  of  study  offered  by  RIT  and  NTID  The  obiect  ve 

stu^cnJabSL' P^'^-""'''  informatirSu? 
stuaents  abilities,  interests  and  communicat  on  skills  in  a  meaninrful 

*°  P?-''^?  *J"'  information  with  a  frame  of  ?efe"ence  b£d 
on  local  normative  information. 

P«m!ll?'''"???T"'  °!  ^J'^**""  o''  of  normative  information 
requires  establishment  of  a  starting  point.  The  starting  point  for  ou? 

Sonnl^  «t"dents  who  were  enrolfeS  rthe  Na- 

nn"r'  ^«.t't"t%for  the  Deaf  as  of  September,  1970  Since 
^  ^°  normative  information  is  available  about  deaf  students 
for  the  instruments  used  as  a  base  for  the  data  comprising  our  s?st  "m 

system    ^""""^  normative  population  for  the  development  of  ou? 

only  three  years  old,  there  is  yet  no  tradition  of 

hand  iSnfiiof  i  P{^ent  time,  vartually  impossible.  On  the  other 
are  c'ufZt  ?  n.  Inn.^-  '"^'•'"'^Von  are  avaifc  on  students  who 
are  currentlj  enrolled  in  the  various  programs  of  study  We  have 
developed  pix,filcs  that  describe  the  chafacteristics  of  students  in  Sach 

?he  if  fn^S^^w'^iT'^"'  '''^'•""ff  P°"'*-  ^^^"^t  has  been  done 

then,  IS  to  divide  all  programs  into  ten  broad  areas  in  which  students 
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enit)Iled  ftt  the  Xationnl Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  can  major: 
five  degree  programs,  four  certificate-diploma-associate  programs,  and 
the  Vestibule  or  preparatory  program.  The  specific  programs  are- 
listed  below : 

Degree  Business 

Degree  Graphic  Arts  and  Photography 

Degree  Fine  Arts 

Degree  Science 

Degree  Engineering 

CDA  Technologv 

CDA  Biomedical 

CDA  Visual  Communication 

CDA  Business 

Vestibule 

Our  primary  purpose  is  to  assist  the  student  in  making  a  meaning- 
ful choice  of  a  major  area  of  study.  The  system  which  I  am  about  to 
describe  can  provide  the  counselor  and  academic  advisor  with  test 
data  interpreted  according  to  the  programs  available  to  a  student 
enrolled  at  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  methodolog>*  that  is  involved  in  the  system  requires  that  each 
of  the  four  student  profiles  (as  listed  in  Table  1)  be  compared  with 
the  descriptive  profile  in  each  of  the  lO^ireas  listed  above.  By  compar- 
ing an  individual  student's  profile  with  the  average  profile  for  each  of 
the  programs  of  study?  a  judgment  can  be  made  as  to  the  student's 
"best  fit"  to  each  of  the  program  areas.  The  system,  as  it  has  been 
developed,  is  designed  to  provide  an  empirical  derivation  for  a  stu- 
dent's similarity  or  lack  of  similarity  to  each  of  the  10  programs  of 
study  listed  ab!ove  relative  to  his  interests,  achievement,  aptitudes, 
aud  'conununication  skills.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  how  the  system 
would  woik  conceptually,  without  becoming  bogged  down  in  the 
mathematical  formula  for  fitting  the  profiles.  To  simplif}*  matters,  I 
will  use  only  the  interest  profile  foi*  three  of  the  ten  average  profiles 
described  above.  We  have  gathered  information  on  Johnnie  B.  for 
each  of  the  subscorcs  of  the  Interest  test.  We  then  compare  Johnni** 
B.'s  profile  (see  Table  2)  with  the  average  profile  for  3  of  the  10 
l)rograms  of  study.  We  can  then  arrive,  mathematically,  at  a  score 
that  will  indicate  where  Johnnie's  best  fit  is  relative  to  his  interest 
profile. 

Table  3  provides  a  sample  output  from  the  system.  The  range  of 
scoies  can  be  from  1  (which  is  a  good  fit)  to  15  (which  will  be  a  pooi 
fit).  By  rank  ordering,  a  grouping  of  the  student's  interests  can  be 
gained.  In  a  similar  way,  comparison  can  be  made  for  aptitude, 
achievement  and  communication  piofiles  for  all  ten  programs  de- 
scribed above. 
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Table  3. — Rank-ordering  of  Johnnie  B.'s  Best  Fit  Scores  for  Each  of  10 
Areas  of  Studv  at  NTID 
Program  Scort 

CD  A  biomedical   5.  26 

Vestibule,..-   9.04 

Fine  arts   9.  13 

By  providing  infoi-mation  of  this  type,  a  frame  of  i-eference— stu- 
dents already  m  pi-ogranis  at  NTID— is  available  for  making  judg- 
ments about  possible  program  choices  for  Johnnie  B.  It  should  be 
stressed,  however,  that  the  system  provides  no  information  as  Jto  the 
probable  success  of  an  individual  student  in  a  specific  area  of  study. 
Howe\'er,  research  is  now  underway  to  provide  information  that  will 
allow  our  method  to  give  an  empirical  account  of  a  student's  most 
likely  area  of  success.  This  is  only  possible  after  NTID  has  a  history 
of  "successful"  students.  This  will  provide  a  continuing  area  of  devel- 
opment for  the  system. 

This  system  has  been  designed  using  the  IBM  1500APL  Program 
which  allows  direct  interaction  for  the  user.  In  short,  the  program 
asks  for  scores  of  the  student  on  each  of  the  variables  within  the 
areas  given  in  Table  1,  and  then  compares  this  profile  with  the 
standard  profile  of  students  in  each  of  the  ten  areas  described  above. 
TTius,  a  student's  profile  will  be  compared  in  order  with  the  CDA 
Biomedical,  CDA  Visual  Communication,  CDA  Business.  CDA  Tech- 
nologj',  Degree  Engineering,  Degree  Graphic  Arts  and  Photography, 
Degree  Fine  Arts^  and  Vestibule  program.  After  the  coniparisons  are 
completed  (utilizing  the  various  formulae),  the  scores  of  best  fit  are 
then  rank  ordered,  the  best  fit  being  given  fii-st  place,  the  least  best  fit 
being  given  the  tenth  position.  This  rank  ordering  should  give  the 
user  some  indication  of  those  areas  where  the  student  might  best 
succeed. 

The  system,  as  it  is  currently  designed,  allows  the  counselor,  re- 
searcher, or  academic  advisor  to  input  scores  for  any  indindual  stu- 
dent on  any  of  the  four  areas  (Interest,  Aptitude,  Achievement, 
Communication)  and  retrieve,  by  use  of  this  system,  a  rank  ordering 
of  best  fit  of  the  student's  profile  in  that  area  relative  to  each  of  the 
ten  programs  open  to  the  NTID  students.  For  example,  by  inputting 
the  scores  for  each  of  the  sub-tests  for  any  given  student,  we  can 
retrieve  the  rank  orderhig  of  the  student's  best  fit  profile.  Using  this 
information — comparing  the  pi-ofiles  with  each  of  the  other  programs 
and  noting  where  the  best  fit  is — the  counselor  or  advisor  can  then 
direct  the  student  into  those  areas  of  study  that  seem  to  be  most 
congruent  with  his  interests,  abilities  and  communication  skills. 

We  have  described,  very  generally,  various  instruments  and  an 
approach  to  developing  a  profile  system.  We  recognize  that  each  of 
these  instruments  may  not  be  the  most  valid  or  reliable  method  for 
obtaining  information  from  deaf  students.  However,  at  the  present 
time  we  are  interested  primarily  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  system.  As  time  and  research  permit,  new  instruments 
will  be  added  to  replace  those  that  are  not  providing  adequate  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  the  area  of  social  and  personal  development  is 
not  included.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  future  will  permit  the  develop- 
mient  of  adequate  instrumentation  to  include  a  profile  based  on  social 
and/or  personal  development  of  deaf  students.  Research  on  test  de- 
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velop  such  "»stn,mei»tation  S  thf  lnh?.  P  "^^'^      ability  to  de- 

this,  adequate  normative  informSo,,.  "^nd  ^ith 

MEASURING  THE  COLLEGE  POTENTIAL  OF  THP 
HEARING  IMPAIRED  '^"^ 

Bema.  L.  B^^,  ^^^^^^^^^^  ,,,3sions  and 

^  the  preserve  of  an  Sllectull      i*'^^^?"  f^ucati^n  wis  pretty  mS 

come  about  through  any  reason^^  Sitrn"'^'^*?-  ^hanje  did'S 
higher  education.lt  wa^fn  fact  tfi'fcP^^^^  commitment  to  maS 
iTrl  Bill  of  Bight's  SorL^lP^^  '"^^  post-World 

ence  allowances  for  viteran^  mo»?        ^"^^  schooling  and  subsist- 
academic  ambitions  aS  SU  a tT;,^""?^. ^ith  So  particular 
Government  for  f  few  lar^fn  '""'^       a  free  ride 

with  bachelors  and  even  ad^^/ced  df^rr**  *&°^lves  unexpectedly 

ptToir;s&J[^^^^^^ 

"       LTi»' r  ^^^^^^^  ^"^""^^ 

Bill  and  trSSa  ?;  ??aS  f.1?       directljf  affected  by  the  GI 
ca  ed  deaf  being  emSwd  p^Tnct all^  J'?'^^^ 
ror  some  time  untouched  by  this  revoKn-l  •'"^"'S  other  deaf,  were 
as  ten  years  ago  Gallaudpf  fvnin?ii  education.  As  recently 

dents  annually  out  of  a^ttiSil''i^i^'  graduated  fewer  than  50  Stu 
group  of  aboit  S  AdtSfon  i     P°P»l«tion  in  the  target  age 
ma  ter  Self-selection  wIsTCLiH  ^''^  I  comparatively  simp!| 
could  be  assumed  tohavTaS^i^^?  enough-anyone  who  applfed 
^  Today,  this  is  no  iSr  th^^^^^^^^^^  cifw?  "^"'^^  motiSn 
much  a  maximum  qualification  for 

much  a  mark  of  s6cial  status  5  T"'  ^^^™"e  jobs  and  so 
personal  academic  aSions  Sd  themtT^"  °^  ^ith  no 

to  undertake  higher  eduSSinre  r^?"^^  ^^"^  '^^^ 
dom  sample  of  tho  population  drT;J;  *  "  ^  virtually  ran- 
racial  groups  and  both^s^  It  o«nT.  ^"^"^  f^^es,  ethnic  and 
hearing  Population?Zi?o?the  deaf  So^^'^  ^'""ng  the 

not  capable  of  profitinir  frim,  -!i  Population  are  and  othera  am 
with  tfce  ProbleK  d^ti^y^isht''".K  ^  education.  Years  ago' faced 
population,  other  colleg^"&h^t'%X«^^^^  ^  the^'earfng 
7hH'^u^°'"'^^y  «ffi"ent  in  aSL  tL  developed  tests  that 

b""»ant  could  be  distin^SVrom^^ho  ™^  Popufation,  so  that 
from  the  able,  the  able  fmm  superior,  the  suDerior 

a^^rginaK'Tfl  tests  Sumfd  c™cf&  Tht'f.'  "he 
need  to  divide  the  sub-marrina  %t^  }!?'     ■  '^^re  would  be  little 

reason  often  proved  inadequate  for  meSin!,'"^,,^''"^ 

H    ^  lor  measuring  college  potential 
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among  language  handicapped  populations.  Faced  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing demand  jind  limited  facilities,  some  years  ago  it  became 
evident  that  Gallaudet  required  some  more  refined  methodology  for 
deternnning  which  students  could  handle  our  curriculum. 

When  I  say  "limited  facilities"  I  am  not  referring  to  such  things  as 
classroom  and  dormitory  space  or  even  qualified  teaching  staff,  but 
rather  to  the  state-of-the-art  limitation  on  remedial  programs.  All 
handicapped  groups,  including  the  deaf,  have  a  small  number  who 
escape  being  blighted  educationally  by  their  handicap.  These  happy 
few  are  not  our  concern — they  are  readily  recognized  by  the  admis- 
sion officer  and  readily  taught  by  the  academic  staff.  But  90  percent 
of  Gallaudet's  applicant  population  today  show  a  degree  of  language 
retardation  which  significantly  prejudices  their  adaptability  to  han- 
dle our  curriculum.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  on  the  average 
the  deaf  population  is  not  markedly  deficient  in  mathematics  skills, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  generally  not  been  offered  ad- 
vanced course  material.  Langiiage  is  the  root  problem  and  it  is  here 
that  we  are  limited.  At  Gallaudet  we  offer  one  year  of  pre-college 
remedial  work  and  occasionally  two.  Neither  we  nor  anyone  else 
knows  whether  total  educational  reconstruction  of  young  adults  is 
possible.  At  present  it  is  not  practicable. 

Gallaudet,  for  many  yeai-s  the  only  facility  in  the  world  to  offer 
higher  education  to  the  hearing  handicapped,'  has  a  policy  of  accept- 
ing ever}'  applicant  who  has  a  reasonable  outside  chance  of  succeed- 
mg^with  our  curriculum.  Although  the  increasing  pressure  has  been 
alleviated  somewhat  in  recent  years  by  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  alternative  institutions  for  those  not  willing  or  able  to  undertake  a 
liberal  arts  program,  we  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  a  chronic 
condition  of  about  half  of  our  applicants  being  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  present  remedial  offerings.  With  over  700  applicants  for  1971 
admissions,  the  problem  of  distinguishing  those  with  reparable  lan- 
guage deficits  from  those  whose  problems  arc  now  beyond  our  reach  is 
a  major  one* 

Gallaudet's  admissions  process  is  based  on  several  assumptions: 

(1)  Ability  to  do  college-level  work  depends  primarily  on  intellec- 
tual capacity  and  academic  skills.  Both  must  be  present  to  a  useful 
degi'ce. 

(2)  The  most  essential  academic  skill  is  the  ability  to  comprehend 
written  material,  with  the  ability  to  write  comprehensibly  and  accu- 
rately following  close  behind.  For  students  with  scientific  or  technical 
aspirations  mathematical  skills  are  also  crucial. 

(3)  Subject  matter  knowledge  is  secondary'  to  skills.  If  a  student 
has  adequate  skills,  deficits  in  knowledges  are  comparatively  easy  to 
repair. 

(4)  Though  early  onset  hearing  loss  usually  wreaks  educational 
havoc,  the  individual  with  high  innate  capacity  will  almost  invaria- 
bly show  elevated  ability  in  807ne  area. 

For  these  i*easons*  we  have  designed  an  extensive  evaluation  batter>' 
covering  as  manv  different  skill  areas  in  as  many  different  formats  as 
practicable,  to  give  the  candidate  maximum  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate his  abilities.  We  look  on  our  admissions  screening  as  a  talent 
hunt.  Our  interest  is  not  in  cataloguing  weaknesses  but  in  ferreting 
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out  strengrths,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  some  minimum  level  of 
screenni';  uu  not  screening  out. 

K„5).'^'^'#""-^  ?-V;  battery  we  set  about,  first,  to  measure  the  three 
wo  adr^rn^f '""-'""f  "IS'  ^"'^ipg  -""th-  To  these  skil  S 
Tbsidfarv  lr^'T~'°S-^"'"'^;  grammar-which  logically  are 
subsidiar\  parts  of  readnig  and  writing,  but  which  have  nroved  to 

uTl^'JP""'^'"/,  ^'"'^if  ^van-anting  thefr  being  gi^en  coirCe  sta- 
tus. To  measure  these  five  areas  we  use  12  different  tests,  five  of  which 
are  commereially  available  standardized  tests  and  seven  of  wh  ch 

L i  dii'annr^yr^",''?  •^P''"«.">-  with  L  hcafbg 

Handicapped.  In  addition,  the  battery  includes  si\-  auxiliary  teste 
measuring  such  areas  as  non-verbal  intelligence,  co^^ep?  foSatfon 
and  interest  m  science,  four  of  which  were  designed  speciSy  foJ 
GallaiKiet's  use.  Finally  we  consider  a  rating  of  moti  vation  derived 
from  the  applicant's  secondary  school  evaluations 
w5H™  Ti!  "^.t^f^  twenty  measures  overlaps  more  than  50  percent 
Tt  S'.  V  it  is  P™b«Wy  that  each  is  contributing 

datrwi/lf  !%pT  i°       kno^vledge  about  the  candi- 

rpErl     ]  exceptions  each  of  the  measures  is  significantly 

t?l5^^radua^bn.''''"'  ^'•"^''-P"'"'  t°  remainingTn  colle^ 

nf^ff™.'-'^  about  digesting  this  large  and  heterogeneous  mass 
f 'i!  '^"  *°  '""'^e  admissions  decisions?  E^entiallvVwe 
categorize  the  applicant  population  into  six  broad  groups,  accofding 
to  their  tested  competence  in  the  five  major  skill  areas :  "''^"'^"•"g 

ThtTHi™'*^°^"PP"Tu  "^^^  '"P''"^'-  i"  a"  five  skills. 
1  ins  IS  tlie  group  who  have  not  been  serious  v  disadvantaged  by  their 
handicap.  They  constitute  about  10  percent  of  the  aJplS  popuk- 

..MUtJI  ^°»^ists  o^  those  who  are  superior  in  four  of  the  five 
sk  lis.  These  are  usually  representatives  of  that  familiar  class  of  very 

Smooro'^   '^^         l^''  mathematics.  These  represent 

some  2  to  3  percent  of  the  applicants. 

ctSZ^J/L^  '^r^''^  ^^'^^  applicants  who  do  not  meet  the 
nfMn  •  ,,  Z'^*  u"""-  g™"P^  b,"'  'vho  have  at  least  a  moderate  level 
^„K„n      !  'Jcfi""  this  minimum  level  prag- 

Kon^nlL^^"?'      what  our  many  years  of  experience  tell  us  can 
?     '''^     V^^^IP^  remedial  work.  We  do  not  use  grade-lev- 

abili  V  IviTnr  K  M  ^'^J""       ^^^^i"'-^'        the  minimum 

abihtj  level  probably  is  generally  about  that  of  the  7th  grade.  Be- 
.>ond  this  minimum  competence  i-equirement,  moreover,  for  inclusion 
m  Crroup  III  we  require  that  the  applicant  show  several  areas  of 
distinct  strength.  About  a  fifth  of  the  applicants  fall  into  this  group. 
1  ,  r  ''i'  ^'^^^  "P.  °^  applicants  who  meet  this  moderate  skill 
^iS^l  ^u"*"  ""J      b'^''^  """s       ^vho,  in  addition,  show 

strength  on  a  number  of  tests.  The  entire  record  of  these  applicants  is 
scrutinized  minutely,  with  special  emphasis  on  motivation!  Group  IV 
also  comprehends  about  a  fifth  of  the  applicant  population. 

(rroup  F  consists  of  applicants  who  meet  none  of  the  above  stand- 
ards but  who  show  some  other  sign  of  potential,  for  example,  very 
elevated  intelligence  of  science  scores,  extremely  favorable  recommen- 
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dations,  or  scores  in  the  four  primary  skill  areas  which  approach 
those  needed  for  inclusion  in  Group  III.  The  entire  record  of  those  in 
Group  V,  too.  is  reviewed  with  great  care,  again  with  emphasis  on 
motivation.  About  15  percent  of  the  applicants  fall  into  this  categor5\ 
Group  VI  are  those  who  ai-e  performing  at  an  extremely  low  level 
and  who  have  been  unable  to  muster  any  evidence  that  they  have  the 
potential  to  handle  a  college  curriculum^  in  the  reasonably  near  fu- 
ture. About  a  third  of  the  applicants  are  in  Group  VI. 

All  candidates  are  reviewed  for  suitability— age,  character,  hearing 
loss,  health  and  the  like— before  beinff  granted  admission. 

Admission  is  generally  offered  to  all  members  of  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III,  wlio  are  otherwise  suitable.  About  two-thirds  of  Group  IV  are 
admitted  and  about  one-third  of  Group  V.  Those  in  Group  \1  are  not 
offered  admission.  In  all,  about  half  of  the  applicant  group  are  ad- 
mitted each  year.  Except  for  Groups  I  and  II<  all  those  admitted — 
about  80  percent  of  the  total — are  required  to  take  a  year  of  remedial 
York  before  entering  the  college  proper. 

Bringing  professional  judgment  to  bear  on  each  candidate's  creden- 
tials may  be  more  time  consuming  than  a  simple  cutting  point  ap- 
proach (though  our  computer  is  programmed  to  do  the  initial  catego- 
rization of  applicants  into  the  six  basic  groups) ,  but  it  is  less  wasteful 
of  student  potential.  It  appears  to  be  highly  valid : 

Those  in  Group  I  have  3  chances  out  of  4  of  graduating,  and  2 
chances  out  of  3  of  earning  at  least  a  B  average. 

Those  in  Group  II  graduate  in  2  out  of  3  cases,  and  have  an 
even  chance  of  earning  a  B  average  or  better. 

Those  in  Group  III  have  a  50-50  chance  of  graduating,  and 
have  one  chance  in  3  of  a  B  average. 

In  Group  IV  only  1  in  3  who  are  accepted  graduates,  and  only 
1  in  10  earns  a  B  average. 

Those  accepted  from  Group  V  have  only  1  chance  in  4  of 
graduating,  and  virtually  no  chance  of  earning  a  B  average. 
It  is  clear  from  this  progression  that  those  in  Group  VI  would 
have  verj'  little  possibility  of  success  if  they  were  granted 
admission. 

We  do  not  consider  that  our  obligation  to  an  applicant  has  been 
fulfilled  when  we  accept  or  reject  him.  We  believe  that  accepted 
applicants  should  be  told  the  areas,  if  any,  in  which  they  are  weak  in 
comparison  to  the  average  enrollee  and  that  rejected  candidates  have 
a  right  to  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  academic  problem  so 
that  they  can  i)lan  their  future  realistically.  It  is  unfair  to  an  indi- 
vidual performing  at  the  low  grammar  school  level  in  most  skill  areas 
to  mislead  him  into  believing  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  Gallaudet 
the  following  year  if  he  brushes  up  a  bit  on  his  grammar,  for  in- 
stance. We  know  from  very  extensive  experience  that  general  and 
profound  deficits  are  never  easily  and  quickly  repaired.  Unsuccessful 
applicants  with  less  severe  deficits  should,  we  believe,  be  encouraged 
to  continue  to  pirrsue  the  goal  of  a  college  education. 

We  have  not,  however,  finished  ^vith  our  admissions  batter)^  once 
we  have  notified  applicants  as  to  admission.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
Gallaudet  requires  about  80  percent  of  each  incoming  class  to  take  a 
year  of  remedial  work  before  attempting  the  college  curriculum. 
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vocabulary  knowledge  o^r  L  r Jirammar,  or  in 
Course  coiifnnr^c  f„n^'  2  /"  reading  comprehension  and  so  on 

subject  malter^areas  ^'^h  classes  in  the  usual 

orttd'^^trf  a'dmifted'^o^tVrr'  ^^"^^"^^r  ^^hether 
their  instructor  eva  uaHon«  nf?v.  -^'  proper  depends  primarily  on 
impn)veme"rthev  have  J^^Xl  work  and  on  what  measurable 
taking  the  rcmed'  al  i>~^^^^^        =       i  u         ^^e  students 

school  gradiXachiJvST^.o?  '"'""'^  '^^'"^  l"Pl' 

make  ud  X  onMVn Tff^^^^     °  ^"1"  expect  them  to 

their  fK^sI  man  vea^s^nfS^^^  S±  •^'^^^'i,'^^'.^'^'  "^"^^  ^^^h*''"  «'teJ 

ceneral  catp"nrv  nVl„-         ?  ,    •  into  three  croups  bv 

SrlS  f^Wiorri';;^^^^^  ""^  humanities,  sciencJanJ 

I.n???S  J     °*  Pfwlichvc  of  jcats  completed.  Onlv  about  S  n«? 

of'^he  vSTa\oS^'^.r''"'"ll  'r*^^  demanding 

various  majoi-s.  But  even  though  a  lower  level  of  academic 
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iSnl  professional  majors,  again  it  is  verbal  skills- 

^^^t^lg,  reading  and  vocabulary— whch  best  predict  ffrade-noint 
0"b-  motivation  predicts  the  number  ?f  yrars^c^mpC 
kEX'-''^,'""'*  students  electing  these  majo^  have  adequate 

J**""  degrees  if  they  choose  to  exert  theiilselves. 
olpn^i^nf  lt^  differences  in  requirements  for  the  various  majors,  it  is 
Sii^^c?'^  ^  an  effective  aJjui^ct  in 

J„;^~r„lvR'"^"S^*'''*^  observation:  as  a  by-product  of  our  continu- 
oL  af.swiU"L  H  °f  «<=«'<?e'"ic  success,  we  have  unearthed 

of  «.nnT^  ^H""  P"^«n?>al  questions  about  hearing  loss  and  type 
ft^T^'l  u^'^^^  attended,  ft  has  been  commonly  accepted  that  if 
fif.n5?'■'^^°^^l""y^  '^^"^  ^"  competition  witli  the  prJ- 

tiZs  6ut  ?h;;  ?V^°/"  ^<=«<*«'^<=  honors  i£"t 

ii  „nd  ^rJHp^'''!  correlation  between  hearing 

c^mo  •  !  1^*""*  average  was  less  than  .10  in  both  classes.  The 
y^^  lSfJ^TK^^^^^^  ^^""^       '^"d  number  of 

ffpe3uf'deg«e  "f  deafS  ""P'^'  ""^^  ^ 
rpJr^T°r'  ^i'*"^]^  Y®'^'  correlation  between  attendance  at 
cS'S;f ^'IH  ^'^^  t^vo  criteria.  Students  who  re- 
?  '  secondary  schooling  at  public  high  schools  and  at  resi- 
dential sdiools  do  almost  equally  well  in  college. 

EDUCATIONALLY  SIGNIFICANT  TRAITS  OF  NTID 
STUDENTS* 

James  R.  Titus,  M.A.  and  Barbara  M.  Hanner,  M.S.,  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf 

inSmi?f      ^^'^  P^'P"     to  share  with  you,  in  a  descriptive  and 
£;Tf5°"f''r'"  u'"^''','^'"^."^  ^^'^  observations  that  we  have  made  at 
the  Natioiia  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  concerning  the  general 

eaS  ''It  observations  ifc  Kanv 

leaniu,g  traits  which  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us  at  all  levels  of  the 

toS.?W  P"!?*^'  ?y  '^"^  observations  with  ySu!  we  hopi 

^  ?  T  t*^*"!**  '^^"^  ^"'^  effo"^  toward  developing  strate- 

gies which  deal  with  these  traits  effectively,  f  B 

Approximately  330  students  are  currently  enrolled  at  NTID.  Stu- 
dents entering  NTID  typically  come  with  dfifferent  backgrounds,  dif- 
ferent commuiucation  skills,  different  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment, different  aptitudes  and  interests  as  well  as  different  levels  of 
social  maturity.  While  every  instructor  of  the  deaf  recognizes  the 
extent  to  which  deaf  children  vary,  it  comes  as  a  revelation  to  those 
ot  us  whose  prior  experience  is  with  non-handicapped  students.  Such 
diversity  presents  an  educational  challenge  of  significant  breadth  and 

SCOpG^ 


spite  of  these  differences  among  our  students,  many  instructors 
seemed  to  be  observing  certain  traits  which  were  common  to  many  of 
our  students  and  which  were  influencing  their  educational  progress. 
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s'^Sn^l^S"^^^^^^^^^  «f  JTID  „^„.h  and  in- 

of  those  tmits  oTxTID  «tudS  l^^^^^^ 

detract  from  learnin;r  and  Sch  a  sK^^  *°  contribute  to  or 
dents  share.  The  identificaLn  ofthese  f^ftf T™*!?'"  ^^^^  sta- 
tions made  bv  instructors  who  L  -.  *  ^  ^  ^"^^  "Po"  observa- 
dents  for  at  least  one  yea?  '  post-secondary  deaf  stu- 

opl'iZiTTZhtm.^^^^^^^  observations.  Fr.n.  these  40 
siginficant  number  of  stS^t  sViD  T  '^'^"P*"«  °^  ^ 

paper  to  describe  the  detaik  S  how    «  00?!  r  "u"*^."?^^  this 
hese  traits  but.  stated  verv  b?.Vjflrw?//c-^  ^^'^  sfgnificance  of 

instructors  to  use  to  estimnfn  vl^'      designed  a  percentage  scale  for 

2.  Knowledge  of  Facts 
^-  Information  Processing 

-Approach  to  Studies 

cuK  r'atKr  th?S™^r:r^^      ^'"P.'^-'"  the  leaming  diffi- 
not  all  descriptive  of  ererTK^t^Ul,"^ 

described  by  at  least  soniroftS  ^Lt    ""^^       ^^"'^''"ts  can  be 
of  deaf  students-adSodIv  thev?^5r^ 

students.  In  anv  casHhe  iSnVifi  true  of  many  hearing 

^portant.  i  "itlafs  Sge  „  „^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '«?rning  tmits  is  a? 

niqueswhiehtaketheStmifs  inZaec^^^^^^^^  instructional  tech- 

RE.VDIXG  AND  WrITINO  ABILrPIES 

clu?e  mtvTf^S^^^^^^^^  Abilities"  i„- 

peatedly  %  most  edTcato?o7r>,?!4  identified  re- 

NTID/they  hTe  many  Si^^       ?vr  f-  students  enter 

their  vocabularv  lev"  L  W  tL  ^  ^^  "tmg  problems.  For  example, 
correctly  using^manv  verrbaS  LrSf  ^u""'  ""dei^tanding  and 
terms  introduced  in^mS  co,SerFor  .1'^""  technical 
have  difficulty  derivincThe  Sn!^  """f  P""^'  o*""  students 

context.  ConLuen  l^iSo,^  anH  ^..o^"  ''^r^      Pl"""«'  f"""  its 

arc  particuh^S-TSblS?  ?or  them  tn  ''^  ""'1'^'^ 
appropriately.  tnem  to  comprehend  and  use 

to  hal^'^'a^  i^elfdS'rdS  -»-*"'^«"ts  tend 

they  read.  For  examnle  t  .ev  i\  "^^if  '^F/'ng  information  from  what 
Win  the  reaSing  in  t^^^^^^^^^^  ^"^  information 

principles  and  examplS%raS  "Z  .  ^"^^  of 
important  information  and  SatTs  no?  Tl,l!="'^'"  *°  j"dgc  what  is 
attempts  to  memorize  everytSJ  hutfn  ^tile 
tn  e  in  deciding  wluit  slSd  bn  f^t^ilJ^  ?  '^"'S?'  "'^^  nonselec- 
tors,  the  students  likeSdotaUx^mnfe.  «n^^^^  '"^truc- 
often  recall  these  exampS  at  e^am  M^-f  ""'^  they 
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time,  additional  training  and  practice  in  outlining,  summarizii^  and 
precise  writing  may  plav  a  valuable  role  in  remediating  the  difficulty 
that  thev  seem  to  Have  in  extracting  important  information  from  the 
material  being  read.  .         i      .1  *u 

An  illustration  may  be  helpful  at  this  point  to  describe  another 
reading  problem  that  is  typical  of  so  many  of  our  students.  Several 
instructors  noted  that  their  deaf  students  frequently  skipped  words 
o,^  tests— important  words  which  provide  contextual  clues  tor  hnding 
the  correct  answers.  For  example,  on  a  relatively  simple  reading 
comprehension  task,  the  following  question  was  asked :  "Hubert  was  a 
wandering  "  ,        „  _ 

The  answer  was  "Hubert  was  a  wandering  hippo:'  But  answers 
frequently  given  by  deaf  students  included  "Hubert  was  a  wanderinjg 
in  the  South,''  or  "Hubert  was  a  wandering  in  South  Africa.  Evi- 
dently, those  students  were  overlooking  the  article  "a".  Since  "a"  is 
an  article,  it  demands  a  noun— not  a  prepositional  phrase!  Most 
instructors  agreed  that  their  students  tend  to  read  questions  without 
adequate  attention  to,  and  awareness  of,  the  importance  of  syntax. 

Deaf  students  entering  XTID  typically  use  inefficient  and  inappro- 
priate ai)pr()aehes  in  reading.  They  ,do  not  spend  enough  time  care- 
fully i-eacling  that  material  which'  Boquires  careful  reading,  such  as 
the  instructions  and  questions  on  a/i  exam.  Yet  many  of  them  con- 
sume much  time  reading,  rereading  and  reading  again  the  same  page 
of  their  textbook  l)cfore  turning  a  page.  As  a  result  of  this  tedious 
reading  style,  they  tend  to  fail  to  integrate  various  parts  of  a  chapter 
or  an  article.  Thev  do  not  quiekly  preview  the  headinjrs  in  a  chapter 
but  instead  typically  bulldoze  into  the  assigned  task  without  knowing 
what  they  are  really  doing  and  where  they  are  going.  In  general, 
they  have  difficulty  in  adapting  their  reading  style  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  reading  and  the  content  being  read.  They  just  do  not 
seem  to  know  when  it  is  appropriate  to  scan  or  skim  and  when  it  is 
not.  . 

In  tenns  of  writing  skills,  their  paraphrasing  abilities  are  gener- 
ally quite  poor— thev  have  difficulty  translating  what  they  have  read 
into  their  own  words.  Rut  if  they  do  not  comprehend  what  they  are 
reading,  how  can  we  realistically  expect  them  to  be  able  to  para- 
phrase what  thev  have  read.  Many  also  have  trouble  preparing  re- 
ports and  papers  which  requii-e  the  expression  of  creative  and  origi- 
nal ideas. 

Knowi^edok  of  Facts 

In  view  of  the  previous  discussion  concerning  the  reading  and 
writing  deficiencies  of  the  students  observed  one  would  expect  to  find 
related  deficiencies  in  the  students'  geneml  knowledge  of  facts.  In  the 
classroom,  a  large  percentage  of  onr  students  exhibit  serious  factual 
knowledge  problems.  This  trait  is  not  confined  to  one  subject^  area, 
but  seems  to  he  a  general  problem  encountered  irrespective  of  ^^bether 
the  student  is  studying  science,  English  or  mathematics.  Such  Am- 
ciencies  mav  be  directly  related  to  the  students'  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing primary  and  seconclar)-  points,  whether  in  reading  or  direct  class- 
room instruction.  ^  ,       ,  ,       i»  ^   .    u  ^ 

Students  also  exhibit  a  genera*  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  about 
life  outside  the  classroom.  Many  students  seem  to  lack  an  awareness 
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course  content  to  current  dPvMnni.  ^1"^"'*?^  "istruetore  tiy  to  relate 
are  often  met  ^vitI^bI^k^f„^efb?caTse^!re  ^hV'T?'  S'-cfattem^L 
of  the  event  to  winch  the  iiistrnc?nr     ^  V  ''"^  no  knowledge 

content  to  cun-ent  evenfs  £ms  °      tn  ZT^'  ^u'"''' 
than  clarifying  information  ^   °  ^'^'^  confusion  rather 

the  prerequisites  for  various  Sati^^^^^  ""doStand 
mafcs  beyond  the  AlgeC  I  Wercom?f^V^m  "°  '""'he- 

Pureumrr  „  mathematics  major  Thi?T  f.nf  ™  '^'^'^.^''^  of 
praisal  m  view  of  the  ri.rore  hf  i.K  "  y^"^'  "'"•'stic  self-ap- 

vorv  little  knowl^c  of^th?,^ZL\'?"i°''K^  '''^'  ^hcy  ha?e 
what  an  individual  mipht  do  S  K„  A  o"-  '"deed 

The  poor  factual  base  is  but  a  svm  ?nn?  P°"'P'''tcd  such  a  program, 
of  sop^.istication  abou!  cLeMn?or?  ,tln  '  ^^"^''"^^"".'o.-ariack 
career  decision-making.  '"torr-.ation,  cai-eer  planning  and 

Informatiox  Processi.vo 
.«iq«es.  TI.cy  speiidmo   of  Jefr  ^t^i'""^^ 

riEc  a  great  number  of  facts  withoiTt  oon.nL^^  '"'""O" 
ren  l.v  mean  and  how  therStc  to  o'^r  ^H^''^''"' ^''''sc  facts 
'"structor  in  the  Math  Sipar  ment  ,.ot,'5  ^l^T^  ''^-"'"P''''  "» 
•earning  a  certain  operation  tnnrJ  f!  i  1  '  '"^  students,  after 
cal  y  wfthout  ""deXS'l/o^or  wh^^^^^^^  '"^'^'•""i- 
nistructor.  some  students  nrl  L  ^  V'",'''^^-  According  to  this 
component  of  nmH  StiV  TJ,  W^  "/^  ^'""kmg  as  a 

arc  unable  to  go  beS  t £  mStd^f  '^''^^  ^^'^''nts 

consequence  tJiat  they  do  not  acnnto  /  eannng  with  the 

not  surprising  that  munvortl.o^^c  f  ^  'lP^''  °^  underetanding.  It  is 
"nation  learned  in  ^.^conte^rto  S"^'  """^''^  «pplf  i»for- 
problcms.  We  cannot  axS  n.oS  c/^^'  "PP*-°P'-'"fc  situations  or 
ponerali^e  inforn.ation  wK  ih' do  ^''^  *°  ?PP'>- 

same  token,  some  studen  s  „,«  i  ^°  understand.  Bj- the 
principles-thev  ca  It         :  , L^^^^^^^^  exceptions  to 

«  particular  situation  or  Sm  j  "  "  S""^  does  not  apply  to 
experience  problems  in  JncSui  fTJ^^^  students 
information.  ..eneraiiznig  from  and  discriminating  between 

an5"ret  ti'XtScTLfLS^^^^^^^  ^  ""k"^"^  -"P"'"to 

example,  many  students  Jt  \TTn  "  ronsonable  conclusion.  For 
"if-then"  questionrq   stioMS  a"?n;^  jo  adequately  answer 

concept  of  cause  and  VcJirems  to  ?Iu  JeYhem  ^  ""^ 

w^rfo"l;i?!r.ra^Si.rp-iS^^^^^^^         -  f-  a'temative 
participating  inlirUp-iiS^fS^^^^^^ 
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asked  what  caj^d  their  absence  th^  ^^P^^jTotS  t  w"o?^ 
were  on  strike  and  therefore,  9  '"'f,  "J  considered  taking  a  taxi 
However,  when  they  wore  asked  if  '^nS^^^^^  they  Ead  not 
or  askinfl  a  friend  to  drive  *^^«>  f^^'^Si^i^- ^ork.  This 

attempted  to  think  of  alternative  ^l\l..''^.^l{^lin„  of  many  of 
example  demonstrates  the  freq  eiit  r^pd^U  m  """"^  I  proBlem 
onr  students.  If  their  fi.-st  method  °J^«°  Xf\KS^^  """thods. 
fails,  they  are  inclined  and 
This  whole  area  of  informntion  Proccssm  ,  develop 
decision-mnkinp  is  one  a.-ea  ^vllerc  much  ^^id  critf- 

proprams  oriented  toward  improving  o  ^tuden^  cren 

?al  thinking  skills.  One  of  the  main  JJ.  P?^^  'Z  aJ  practice 

probably  tlTe  lack  of  experieiice  or  oPP^;"\f>  *°  "^^^ 
lipherllveltlunkhj^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

acquiring  sl-wllic  fnits.  ''^"".?.".' 'v!!;;  «r„  ,„,»t  develop  progrnms 
.cqiiiriiig  histai-  Vl„?f,"''r» k^m^ntos  »?^^  P'-B™"'^ 

^'s!L5rr:.»oir;rr^^^^^^ 

Geneiiai.  ArrnoACHES  to  Studies 
often  look  at  specific  skills  thatJ..dont^^^^^^^^^^    have  ^or 
Sliced  in  P-trtT'^Ttr^^^^^ 

make  reasonable  predictions  «I'^„F,^f^J^iP"°"^;^^  There  arc. 
These  skills  a.X3  nieasnrnble  «"d  'J^;*';^^^^^  Sr  S  ob^rved  which 
however,  a  number  of  '^f,/'' ^ev  ne^^^  have  pro- 

do  not  fall  into  the  cntepory  ^.'  ^  be  summarized 

fonnd  impact  on  our  students,  ^hesc  oteenations  ^^^^^^ 

as  suppestinp  that  many     ''"''^^'^^Si'es  and  t&  As  a  corollary 

students  involve  themselves  in  the  cla^room.  A 

our  students  do  not  have  a                         ""Lt.s^^^^  studies, 

strategies  that  are  required  to  be  ^""^f^^'^^^^^^^  tSt  he  can 

Often  the  stude.it  overrates  his  present  ab^^^^^^^^  ^^.^ 

handle  more  advanced  work  than  he  «  »  J''"^/  Jj^^ough  a  course 
point.  Many  of  our  students  ^-^^  ieivtl>  t  J  t<)  J^o\«^^^^  .^^ 
U  hastily.  These  students  Vf»;P>  '^"fi^.A  1^^^^  they  sUld 
to  take  a  particular  course  in  show  little  under- 

not  be  required  to  take  J*  i"dJntsali  demonstrate  little 

standing  of  the  material.  ""F  f '^^^^^  problems  them- 

independcnce  in  gathering  '"f°"""V°"  „S^^^^  the  instruc- 
selves.  Instead,  they  seek  and  ^""P;"^  J^.^^  "„  NTID  students, 
tor.  These  traits  are  P''^^^"*  "bout  the  post-sec- 

but  they  do  point  to  « If  ^  ovnectcS  of Ihcm  in  it.  Unfortun- 

can 'lead  to  friustration  for  the  student. 
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CON'CLUSIOX 


msti  iictioiml  tpclininiips  tV  5=  „.?^      '  . ^'"^  dovelopnient  of  new 

diflicnlties  nmi-c  eiri-etivelv  '  ^''""^  ^enl  witl.  tl.ese  skills  and 

Membci-s  of  tlie  Resenid,  Dennrtmnnf  nf  VTin  i 

This  proffiiiin  will  siipplement  t  in  \w  i^^^^^^ 

ff>nins.  This  lesenich  pSm  wHI  ^.  J  f  Snmplin-  Pro- 

0.  .C  p.x)ffrnm  will  i  fJiTr/wo-w^^^^^  programs, 
study  skills.  Robinson's  ' SO-m  /l',?^  concentration  on  roadinp  and 
approach  will  be  Si  «s  th^bnsil  nf?'^'''""'*'""-'^"*^-''"^''''-^ 

be  on  learning  "n  eff   Mv  toclull  S  ^^iT  ''"If ^^i" 

book  material.  rPcnniquo  foi-  leadni^r  „„<j  studying  te.\t- 

1.  n^JjtaTo'oVSio^.al'l^r?'^'''  "  l^^"-^^'-^  concentration  on  the 
tbe  role  of  the  indiv  S  f ^^f^^^^  planning  "and 
on  developing  a  aw"™  ^J'a  ^'T'';  •''"P''»«is  ^^ill  be 
tional  qncLtionsa  s^JE  ''Lt  ?n^  ;^^^^             °        .^VPQ  of  voca- 

Tho  third  piogran  wil^^^i  n^^^^^  phmunff  Ins  own  future, 

.vorbal  cognitive  skillL  x  is  prog^^^  on  non- 

mstructional  objectives        P'^°«'^""»        t"'""  diagnostic  «s  well  as 

to  acSS?  L'lrii^e^^^^^^^^^  sl^rt  amount  of  ti.e  to  attempt 

value  of  tliose  pr^iaS^s  «s  nnrf  «f  ^^  '^  bowever.  to  sliow  the 
with  these  problems  '  "         ''•^'•'»«"«  Pro^fam  dealing 

to?  '^^'Ti^i''-  ^^^^  t-i-- 

•earning  skills  of  our  students  and  fL  ^-  '^""•^""cd  about  the 
"Mffbt  be  valuable  to  reiS?  « "  ,?n,:fi  '  'S".  "'""^ht  it 

reiteration,  wo  Iicpe  we  SKiro  j/o'^  h^*'  concerns.  Tlirough  this 
might  prove  to  be  be  efi^„1  1'^.  awareness  that 

ages.  beneficial  to  programming  for  deaf  students  of  all 

James  L.  Collins.  Ph.  D.,  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

whS  hs  t,l?'doJ's"K  H'V"  I'readth  of  expertise 

.veareofexperSccCTrncJed  b\-fr'^^^^^  ^''"^  ''^'^^hrec 

Technical  Institute  for  JhrDenf  m„lFf •V'f  ^'"'^  ^^'^  ^'"^^onal 
both  parents  and  teXre  „riTf  f  i5°'''^'' ^"^'^  ^''J^P'^^^^  for 
secondarvschM  lnvpl  TIWc»  <i«°f  .c  ^'dren  at  the  elemental-  and 
which  baVe  iZ  obs'nld^  ''\''yV''  '^^^'^'^-V  «>m?needs 

and  to  suggest  ertS  mea  .?S  «^^  c^^^  l>ost.secondary  level 

students  to  alleviate  thcS-Teed?  ^  " 
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When  given  the  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  about  changing 
the  educational  process  or  content  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  ji  shotgun  approach  which*  w:ll  bring  forth 
all  the  opinions,  concepts  and  prejudices  that  the  author  holds.  How- 
ever, in  an  attempt  to  stay  within  the  realm  of  reasonableness  and  the 
competencies  of  the  author,  three  specific  areas  will  be  dealt  with 
today.  The  remarks  in  this  paper  will  be  aimed  at  the  deaf  persons' 
need:  (1)  for  self-knowledge,  (2)  for  ability  to  relate  to  the  environ- 
ment, and  (3)  to  choose  a  career. 


A  shockingly  large  number  of  the  deaf  students  who  enroll  at  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf  have  little  knowledge  about 
their  academic  capabilities.  Many  of  them  do  not  understand  the 
concept  of  achievement  testing  and/or  levels  of  academic  achic\'ement. 
Naturally,  these  students  do  not  imderstand  their  own  academic 
strengths  and  weaknesses  and  find  it  difficult  to  make  a^^propri- 
atc  selections  of  majors  which  are  commensurate  with  thcr/  abili- 
ties. In  a  similar  manner,  they  do  not  have  knowledge  of  their  own 
specific  aptitudes,  interests  or  general  mental  level.  Again,  without 
this  kind  of  information,  the  student  can  make  appropriate  decisions 
only  by  chance.  Even  when  the  decisions  he  makes  turn  out  to  be 
correct  by  chance  he  is  unable  to  know  why  they  are  correct  so  that  a 
similar  piwedurc  can  be  followed  when  other  decisions  are  necessary. 

The  factoi-s  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  related  to 
achievement,  aptitudes,  interests,  and  general  mental  level  are  cer- 
tainly important.  Every  young  person  has  the  right  to  expect  infor- 
mation about  himself  which  is  gleaned  from  tests  typically  given  in 
any  school  in  the  United  States.  However,  every  young  deaf  person 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  another  type  of  information  about  him- 
self will  be  made  available  to  him,  explained  to  him,  and  interpreted 
to  him  in  a  manner  which  will  enhance  real  self-understandmg.  I 
refer  here,  of  course,  to  information  about  the  person's  deafness. 

A  fair  number  of  our  students  understand  the  concept  of  an  audi- 
ogram. Not  many  of  them,  however,  can  relate  to  this  in  terms  of 
what  their  own  communication  skills  and  abilities  are.  Going  deeper 
than  this,  few  of  our  deaf  students  understand  the  other  significant 
factors  about  their  handicap.  Few  of  them  can  discuss  intelligently 
how  many  deaf  people  there  are  in  the  United  States,  what  the 
educational  level  of  tne  deaf  population  is  in  general,  what  kinds  of 
jobs  deaf  people  typically  hold,  how  the  social  life  of  a  deaf  family 
differs  from  tnat  of  a  hearing  family,  how  their  parents  feel  about 
having  a  handicapped  child  and  so*  on,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  I 
propose  that  this  is  indeed  a  reflection  on  elementarj*  arid  secondary* 
education  which  all  of  us  as  educators  should  be  concerned  about 
changing. 

It  would  seem  not  only  highly  desirable  but  absolutely  necessar>^ 
that  educational  programs  for  deaf  students  all  over  the  countr>' 
begin  to  pi-ovide  services  which  will  meet  these  needs.  Interpretation 
of  audiological,  psychological  and  scholastic  test  results  should  be 
available  to  all  deaf  students.  Individual  counseling,  group  counsel- 
ing, and  seminars  arc  techniques  which  can  1h»  uMlized  to  help  deaf 
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and  about  the  deaf  pop„l„tio,!  of  wLcrttJf„;i"„%^;^ ''^'^^ 
Rei.\tixg  to  tiik  ExvinoxMEXT 

most  of  then,  to  .-elnte  nppropr  Sh-  tn  l  the  inability  of 

pnrt.cuhirly  tho  people  m  tZTo.'  -iro^loMf??  cnvironments'nnd 
I  Imvo  observed  that  n  kr^e  ,mXr  ofTlfn  «-^«'npie  of  this, 

residential  school  backcitjniid  t^^»     the  deaf  students  who  have  a 
poople  whenever  poS  B^tle  same 'f  J"'""'"."*?'  ''  '''^ 
from  a  public  scli<Ll  bnckcrSn.cl  or  f^m  °^""',f  ^'^'^  <-ome 

resist  for  some  time  (or  Snno,.?K.(  T  ".L"«^''.'>'  J>«ckfrround 
people  and  tend  to  n^Sl.^i  Sibl^l  ±1!  '5'"!'°y  <i«"  f 

deaf  persons  of  dissimilar  bEmund.^Tf  c'^^  mteraction  with 
»on,  of  course,  when  the  SDeSc.f  n?'!!'  pl.enome- 
nnture  are  considered.  This  dSes  nof  men n  *  "'"^  ^uman 

quo  should  be  maintainec  and^Lt  thS^n  status 
perpetuate  itself.  ^       pattern  should  be  allowed  to 

rosidential  school  or  to?  m  bHc^'h^f '.^  • *°  « 

students  arc  limited  to  a  createVor  1^^^^^^^^ 

normal  hearing.  The  contacts  with                                *''^.v  >"»d 
mve  are  restricted  nnd  1  mite^^^^^                 situations  whicfi  they 
>'"ve.  It  IS  not  unusual  then  to  find  H^^f           educational  needs  theV 
iiiirnni:^*:  •       . ;  '  '"S"  'o  nna  tliat  mnnv  nf  flm  of..^«..i-  i  


•■".c  ail!  lestrictec  and    mited  ]wnn„c^\.i  tV  wnicn  tliev 

i'«ve.  It  is  not  unusual  tlieii  to  find  H  n f  educational  needs  theV 

'".realistic  view  of  how  tKnn  ^  °J  the  students  have  ah 

n  a  variety  of  eiivironmenti  One  of  M,^  they  should  relate  to  people 
this  IS  some  stude'nts'  inflated  on^nion  nf %r-^'  noticeable  outcomes  of 
with  society  at  large  ffin  sJmT.*nL,  * ^ 
concept  of  their  nbilitv  to  clScSe t  '/f  ""•'^"''Stically  deflated 
".stances,  contact  with  a  Ke^  a  d  mori  v ^" 
entsa  more  n,alisticpictLe  [ftL  stud^Sr     ""^  •'"-'"'n'nent  prcs- 

dents'Sll?^^p%S^^^^^^^  for  d.af  stn- 

contact  with  l»th  Cinl  nnH  <i  stndonts  into  creater 

shonld  be  utili^d  o  neeSisl^l^^^^^^  '"''""^  P^^'^le 

take  the  students  into  thcTSun  tv  nn/^'^^P'ff  °*  b« 
campus  throuffh  field  visit^  TnH  '        ^'"'".^      community  to  the 
technique  is  prividi^  ad«l/?o1e^r!.n^  P'"^"'^  ^'«l»«blo 
relationships  with  the  stndenfc  m.      u**'"'"^-  "^^^  informal 
tory-visitaLJs  wJeLnf  r^^^^  9^^"'"^^  '^^^i- 

The  use  of  <rood  solid  rn1n\v.L  i   °  similar  endcavois. 

ued  infn,q,re^n  rl  ni  ioTaltsis"'¥o  m^^^^^  ^'""^  "'^"'^^  "^^^ 
to  young  deaf  people  to  not  he        ;  ?  «  J-'«n«.">e  loss 

fnl  role  models:  '°        *^o"*"ct  with  such 

dodini  witf  Siieer^ir^"*.''^  convention  this  weel- 

c«l  Institute  fo  LT  D7«f\^f;^A?^,?i:^^^^^^  "J  the  National  xXt 
program  conceived  this  ideVnnd  H.J^r  "  Connselor  in  om 
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community  to  work  as  volunteers  in  established  agencies  has  proven 
to  be  of  inuneasurnble  value  to  these  students.  I  would  suggest  that 
programs  of  this  type  could  be  instituted  in  many  of  the  educational 
programs  which  are  responsible  for  elementar^•  and  secondary  deaf 
students.  Perhaps  it  is  time  for  denf  students  to  start  giving  Christ- 
mas parties  for  truly  underprinleged  children  rather  than  being 
recipients  of  this  annual  event  themselves. 


A  third  very  important  area  in  which  deaf  students  have  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  is  in  making  appropriate  career  choices.  This  is  not 
unusual,  of  course,  when  the  factors  which  have  been  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sections  are  considered.  This  problem  is  heightened  in  an 
institution  which  offei*s  technical  education  rather  than  a  liberal  arts 
education.  Most  liberal  arts  students  are  expected  to  take  very  similar 
courses  during  the  first  year  or  so  of  their  education.  This  is  not  so  in 
technical  fields  where  students  are  expected  to  choose  a  major  very 
early  in  their  career,  sometimes  before  their  actual  enrollment  in  a 
technical  institute.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  inability  to 
choose  an  appropriate  career  is  r.Dt  limited  to  deaf  students  since 
many  hearing  students  experience  similar  difficulties.  However,  this 
does  seem  to  be  heightened  in  the  case  of  deaf  students. 

Part  of  the  problem  which  deaf  students  face  in  choosing  an  appro- 
priate career  seems  to  be  related  to  the  more  general  problem  of 
understanding  the  reason  for  choosing  any  type  of  life's  work.  Al- 
though I  have  no  data  to  back  this  up  it  is  my  feeling  that  perhaps 
deaf  students  experience  an  inordinate  difficulty  in  understanding 
this  concept  because  of  their  lack  of  exposure  to  adults  in  a  work  role, 
and/or  because  of  the  students*  insulation  from  the  cause-eflfect  rela- 
tionship which  hearing  children  learn  at  a  very  early  age  through 
hearing  parental  conversations  which  implicitly  state:  We  have  a 
home,  food,  can  clothing  and  other  material  things  because  Daddy 
works. 

It  is  also  observed  that  many  of  the  students  choose  a  career  on  the 
basis  of  what  their  roommate  has  adnsed  them  to  study,  because  a 
friend  has  a  particular  job  in  which  he  is  making  a  good  salary, 
because  of  the  desires  of  his  parents,  or  the  adnce  of  his  teachers,  and 
other  such  factors.  Few  of  the  students  are  able  to  give  a  rational 
basis  for  the  selection  of  a  career  based  on  such  factors  as  interest, 
aptitude,  promotional  potential,  and  so  on.  It  is  also  noted  that  very 
few  of  the  students  are  able  to  specify  how  they  should  go  about 
preparing  for  a  career  that  they  do  select.  By  that  I  mean  the;v  are 
not  able  to  specifj*  what  type  and  what  level  of  training  will  be 
necessary,  what  kind  of  continuing  education  will  be  necessary,  and 
where  that  training  can  be  obtained. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  many  or  all  educational  facilities  for 
deaf  students  at  the  elementarjr  and  secondarj*  level  could  initiate  or 
exj[)£:jid  their  programs  of  taking  students  into  the  communities  to 
witness  a  variety  of  jobs.  It  also  seems  most  important  that  included 
in  their  course  of  studies  should  be  a  course  or  seminar  devoted  to 
teaching  students  how  to  study  a  variety  of  careers,  how  to  match 
their  own  interests,  aptitude  and  achievement  levels  with  these 
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careers,  niid  instruct  Iiow  to  renlisticnilv  determine  which  careers 
seem  appropriate  for  tliem.  '  «nicn  careers 

Summary 

tnVy^  '■^"'"'■''^  "ot  ^  misconstrued  as  n  rebuke 

to  t  ie  eleiiieiitniy  mid  socoiidnrv  ediicntioiml  programs  foi  deaf  c  il- 
dren  ,„  tins  coiiiitiy.  Since  I  ]i„vu  been  ,i  claimoi.ifencher  ii,  a  dnv 
T  "  P,r''°'o?rist  «t  «  .-esideiitial  scIiS  foi  t  e  deaf 

I  ren  ..-je.  tlie  sincere  olfoit  tliat  administintoi-s  mid  toacliei-s  n  hesc 
fac  .ties  ai-e  inaknig  fo,-  tl.u  bettor  education  of  deaf  ch  Si  I  also 
e^e  hTn^^  tlie  constia  iits  under  wliicli  tliey  are  working  How- 
H..  1;  ^  T  ""poiative  to  me  that  atteiit  on  bo,  given  to  tlieso 
[h  ee  areas  I  Iiave  mentioned  if  tlie  deaf  youth  of  tlio  nation  are  to  bJ 
bette,.  prepared  to  assume  tlieir  riglitful  role  as  tecIiiiical  v  IJid  so- 
cially competent  citizens.  • 

Reading  and  Unguage-Pamell  Hall  Auditorium 
"  ■??n^;'"vi:i^??  Chnlnnaii.  American  Education  PubUca- 

omn^  ^"U  ^^T*'  0"'°  School  for  u.e  Deaf.  School 

aass^m-'  (PnSeil^  "Practical  Applications  of  Linguistics  In  the 

.  """—Section  I— Teachers  of  Children  ages  2-10)  :  -Pn/- 

(UDi;er  Srh^irTi&^"c"'^?"''T°'^^^  'he  Deaf,  sileii.  Oreg 

1 :30  p.m.-2 :30  p.m. :  Wind-up  discussion  session  with  both  groups-Pamell  HaU. 

PATTERNED  LANGUAGE-A  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION 
OF  LINGUISTIC  PRINCIPLES 
B.  J.  Peck,  M.S.  Ed.,  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf 

^"^'i  '2"?  '"^'^  ^^'^  opinion  that  very  voiing  children  have  been 
tfniof.f  ^''-'^^P     ^"''.v  relationship  i-i  hoiir 

1?  ^      ^'.'^V'^'^^        t'''^  deprivation  is  not  due  to  their 

inability  to  cope  with  it,  but  rather  it  has  been  due  to  oi/r  inabili  v  to 
Ik  ""d  develop  adequate  programs  and  techniques  fc  lat  can  prop- 
erly present  and  help  the  cliilcl  utilize  that  symbol  ivstem.  ^ 
lliere  lias  also  been  a  lack  of  researcli  devoted  to  the  task  of 
convincing  p«,p  e  that  an  early  relationship  with  the  pr  ,  ed  word 
would  be  profitable  for  a  child.  The  researcli  should  eSs!lv  «  veal  S 
^..rhnfE  I"''''  "•'i:'"^^'''''..^  somewhat  encouraged  by 
presentiubns  materials,  and  other  similar 

PHILOSOrHT 

A  great  amonnt  of  effort  is  expanded  bv  parents,  teachers,  ther- 
apists, and  others  to  assist  children  to  develop  good  speech  and  speech 
reading  skills.  This  of  coui-se  is  based  upon  Lr  xomS  s^JolV^stS. 

JtnuZ   '"V"'  """""^  ^y^^^'"  ^  help  onr  children  acqidre 

adequate  spoken  communication  skills.  * 
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Tlicrcfore  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  we  want  our  children  to  havp 
adequate  writing  and  reading  communication  skiilsrw  mSst  iS^n 
ust  as  early  as  we  do  with  sound  symhoU  and  expend  just  as  Sh 
time  and  energj-  presenting  the  printed  word  symbol.  Tfiis  applS  to 
handicapped  as  well  as  to  normal  children. 

The  Patterned  Laxouaoe  Prooram 

aI!!^  Pn^cined  Lanpuagc  program  and  technique  is  designed  and 
devoted  o  help  a  child,  "normal"  or  "handicapped",  acquire  a  /«n" 

X  cS"i;.rM  P  '''V^'  TheTogramTmateTa  s 

IS  diMded  mto  three  units,  and  each  unit  is  designed  to  help  the  child 
attaiu  specific  objectives.  All  three  units  are  aIso*^sequenced  nnriingii 
istically  oriented.  Even  though  all  three  Patterned  Langua  "e  Ss 
(his  mini' w  lV"  ""\'  ""^  "'»«J«lioapped"  children,  the  remaTnder  ol 
L  .  ;  /  "'""I'U'y  primarily  to  the  child  experiencing  communi- 
ZnZfsyllZ  ^"     ""profitable  relationship  witg  our  sound 

DE\T:LOP3rEXTAL  AND  ReMEDL\L  APPROACH 

des^miftn'?"^""-'  I'T  I^nnpnpo  program  of  materials  is 

lesigiied  to  begin  at  home  with  a  child  as  young  as  18  months  to  2 
^oaI•s  of  age  and  continue  to  assist  the  student  to  develop  written 
^ ngiuige  skil  s  through  the  elementary  grades  then  into  jimior  high 
on,  S„f  Ir  '^^  approach  is  devcl- 

S     «M    r  °'  '^'V1"'  ".'"♦'^•'"'^  ''V'  to  l»elp  older  children 

re  lice  specific  wntteu  language  deficioiicVes.  tlierefok  it  has  many 
reiiieaial  strengths  also. 
Sinre  many  children,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not  acquired 
3  concei^ts  and  skills  from  our  spoken  wonl 

to     o.n\?      system)  some  other  sviubol  system  must  I)c  introduced 

bn^l  1°  {""''"V'^''       ir*''™'-  ^''''y  often  the  child  is  l)cvond 

those  critical  developiiiental  yeai-s  (0-fi  vears  of  age),  thus  a  verv 
diflicult  corrective  task  must  libgiii.         '  t      imif  a  ver\ 

The  child  must  be  taken  back  to  the  iM'giiiuiiig  and  oxnerionce 
fwolnn.f'  ^1  ^"'^^'l n'Kl  jroidcd  through  those  important 
£rlv      n^"'  V- ^^""il""^  ^  P'vsentod  with  a  remedial  program 

11  I  ?  r,"'  Zf^T^t^  of  "P^.  to  ^  successful  without  having 
^..7  1  Ti  '"""^'l  ^"^.V"  mnterials.  A  child  needing  this  kind  of 
mZfri  '"'^  ^  introduced  to  Units  IT  or  ITT  at  anv  develop- 
cSepts  i  skin's  I>'-cv.o.isly  acquired  rommiinication 

Throughout  the  thi-ee  units  a  child  must  Income  physically  and 
niental  y  involved  in  the  manipulation  of  liis  own  functional  v'ocalu- 
lary.  lliat  montal-physical  ajiproach  will  help  satisfy  the  child's  vsv- 
(-■homotor  needx.  Tfiose  needs  may  not  have  been  met'due  to  an  unsuc- 
cessful i-elatioiishii)  with  the  i)hysical  exiieriences  involved  in  the 
production  of  sound  symbols  (speech).  Of  course  it  remains  to  be 
Uctei-nnned  whetnor  or  not  the  motor  involvement  of  inanipulatinc 
word-cards  and  writing  can  substitiite  for  the  motor  involvement  of 
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pROoiL\M  Objectives 


 v^iHiiiUTIVES 

copts  Tl.p  two  concepts  n^  St  ^^^''^''^  two  basic  cSS' 

1  '^'"'d  acquires  givi  J.im  • 

patterns.  ^  (Printed)  words  in  (one  of  4)  basic  sentence 


Preskxtatiox  OnjECTn-Es 


various  phases  of  lanm  a  °e  oi'  "i"-*^  °^  material.  (2)  list  tlie 
(3)  cvp  ain  how  tftitf  itL"!?''  '"/'".^''^  ""^  d 

entiv  being  implemented  at  XKon%f„/n^«^  "'"^  P"'^ 

The  phases  wh  ch  will  be  di«..  «„!i    "  ii  School  for  the  Deaf 

t'oii  Skills  Devolopmontal'SlLlE(^^^^^^^^   °"  Commnnic/: 


_Dtifloi»,i.t.i  PK  


(•xprvailvt-rtipooilvt) 
Thti  phai*  tak«t  pUct 
w*i«n  th«  p«rtoa  caa  aik  a 
<|u«ttioo  of  hit  own  volition. 


th^tl 
of  hit  own  volition/ 


(rotpoativo-txprtttlvt) 
Tltlt  ph«t«  btiint  wfi«n  ch«  m,.(», 


(rocoptivo-ratpoatlvo) 


T 

atkt 

I 

Ullt 


atkad 


...  .r..«^.':.;;::l;;';.^-•:/«^-; 

•tiviUM.  """•'^^  '^'^^Ih  1'  ry  ttiwuTlon  aid 


cold 
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Unit  I 

Umt  description 

Unit  I  is  desijmed  to  help  a  child  (as  young  as  18  months  to  2  years 
of  age)  attach  meaning  to  single  printed  words  and  communicate 
with  these  words.  It  begins  initially  ui  the  home  with  the  mother  who 
follows  a  step-by-step  illustrated,  instructional  manual  If  a  child's 
handicap  has  prevented  him  from  benefiting  from  our  sound  symbol 
system,  this  unit  will  help  him  develop  a  beginning  working  vocabu- 
lary, and  It  will  help  him  establish  immediate,  positive  communica- 
tion with  his  parents  (family),  teacher,  tutor,  etc. 

The  development  of  a  beginning  working  vocabulary  and  the  abil- 
ity to  communicate  with  it  is  accomplished  through  the  proper  use  of 
l)rinted  word-cards  and  two  Patterned  Lan;a:uage  aprons.  The  word- 
cards  are  color-coded  to  match  the  color-coding  of  tne  apron  pockets, 
f  he  color-coding  and  apron  pockets  are  used  to  begin  to  establish  the 
concepts  of  word  classification  (grouping)  and  correct  word  order 
(syntax). 

Developmental  phases  and  unit  implementation 

PHASE  I — SIN'GLK  WORD  COMMUXICATIOX 

It  has  been  noted  that  children  begin  communicating  with  one 
word  utterances  as  the  first  phase  of  language  development  (Brown 
aad  Bellugi,  1964;  Ervin-Tripp,  1966).  This  first  phase  is  accom- 
plished by  children  at  varj-ing  ages. 

Since  most  hearing  impaired  children  cannot  or  do  not  acquire  the 
ability  to  utter  one  won!  concepts  orally  at  the  usual  early  age, 
another  symbol  which  they  can  use  must  l>c  introduced.  That  symbol 
must  be  introduced  to  allow  them  to  complete  that  first  phase  of 
language  development  at  as  close  to  the  same  age  as  possible. 

This  first  unit  helps  the  child  acquire  a  functional  printed-word 
vocabulary,  and  allows  hira  to  immediately  communicate  through  the 
use  of  one-word  (holophrastic)  concepts.  This  ability  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  10  deaf  children  in  Oregon  who  were  18  to  24  months  of 
age.  Some  of  those  children's  [)arents  are  deaf  and  some  are  hearing. 

Of  course,  while  the  child  is  acquiring  his  beginning  functional 
vocabulary,  other  develojimental  processes  are  also  taking  place. 
T\Tien  the  parent  communicates  with  the  child,  the  receptive,  recep- 
tive-responsive, and  expressive  language  experiences  will  oe  included. 
Those  experiences  offer  much  opportunity  for  the  child  to  develop 
imitation  and  expansion  skills.  . 

The  instructional  manual  provides  for  the  early  introduction  of 
negative  (Xo)  and  positive  (Yes)  concepts.  Also  on  a  single  word 
basis  the  child  will  be  exposed  to  (receptively)  and  leani  to  use 
(expressively) : 

1.  names  of  people  and  pets— Mama,  Daddy,  Fido,  etc. 

2.  basic  desires  and  activities — want,  eat,  drink,  sleep,  etc. 

3.  names  of  objects  (things)  -  cookie,  juice,  bed,  etc. 

4.  \vhere  concepts— bye-bye,  bathroom,  outside,  etc. 
.5.  time  concepts  (relative)— aftcrwhile,  before,  etc. 

The  child  acquires  the  ability  to  use  these  word-concepts  while  he  is 
involved  in  the  communication  process.  This  communication  revolves 
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1-  Conuminicatc! 

5    nn!/f^"'"''-^  """"l'ere  into  the  net  '  " 


Cowmintgatlon  im  . 

tranantttj 
th«  use  of  a  s)2bol  ajratem 


:i"  —  ^ 


I  Tr«naformj 

normal  children  Tf  fK«  • 

«ully  f,«„  hriJ„V^,,«Sf,  T'"''"''  «  Soi"?  10  benefit 

description 
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word-concepts  but  gradually  begins  to  wor    jward  the  objectives  of 

hoJs^ti'"""  objective  of  Unit  II  is  to  help  the  child  who  has  a 
,-n  ffi^^  working  vocabulary  to  begin  putting  those  words  together 
(syntax)  and  relationship  (semantics).  %  sec- 
JPnSYrnteSfvK  ^  introducing  the  /our  basic  sentence  pat- 
terns  around  which  the  remaining  materials  revolve. 

After  each  new  word  is  introduced  to  the  child  through  Unit  I  and 
f^r'^yj'Tll^  color-coded  cards  are  placed  in  cofor-coded  card 
ohfrt  TKJcT.  *  ^'^''y  of  and  below  a  slot 

nSfl2\T  K  ^^f"®"*  permits  the  parent,  teacher,  or  tutor  and  the 
slots  ^'^^^  S^  *  the  card  files  to  the 

slots  above.  The  individual  card  files  provide  maximum  flexibility  so 
anj  sentence  pattern  desired  can  be  generated. 

^al^y'T^^*""  ^af^  Jil"  ^''S'"^  *o  properly  utilize  the  Pat- 
Sd  AVnr^^?/"  %f  f^'":^'  introduced  to  his  own  small  color- 
cm„n  Word-tray  permits  the  child  to  begin  using  his 

lt!fngs  language  apron  to  build  syntactical  word 

Developmental  phases  and  unit  implementation 

rilASK  11— WORD  STRINGS  AND  SYNTACTIC  CONSTHUCTION 

This  second  phase  begins  whon  the  normal  child  starts  to  communi- 
n  »        OP f '''"^  together  (Braine.  1063;  Brown 

fhi   h""*''^  ""^  I"^""'"'  This  quickly  grows  to 

threp.  thon  four,  word-sti  ings  (.McCarthy.  1954).  '  • 
1  „i  *  ^"umIV'"'"'"?,  ""IJ^'red  children  have  demonstrated  the  same 
le\el  of  ability  with  printed  word  cards  at  the  same  ages  through 
proper  utilization  of  this  second  unit  of  material  in  the  home.  The 
parents  whose  children  were  to  4  years  old  had  little  diflicuitv 
Helping  their  children  acquire  the  ability  to  generate  word  strini^s 
"k^'f  u  'i'  ""j  This  skill  developed  very  normally  as  the 

child  had  need  to  communicate.  The  flexibility  of  "the  materials  also 
permitted  the  parent  to  work  with  expansion  activities  during  this 
early  developmental  period.  tun  i^.  una 

PHASE  111— OENER.\TI0N  OF  THREE,  FOUR.  AND  n\T.  WORD  SENTENCES 

Tl?*'i."°i\"*!  average  sentence  length  remains  at  4  words 

until  shortly  before  school  age  at  which  time  he  increases  it  to  4U 
words.  At  approximately  school  iigc,  the  average  sentence  lenirtfi 
increases  to  about  5  words  (.McCarthy,  1954) . 

"WTien  the  hearing  impaired  child  enters  school  at  age  4  he  contin- 
ues to  work  and  communicate  at  whatever  level  he  has  achieved  at 
home  through  the  manipulation  of  word-cards.  The  flexibility  of  this 
second  unit,  as  mentioned  before,  eventually  permits  the  teacher  then 
the  Child  to  work  with  sentence  and  semantic  expansion  skills  to  any 
degree  of  dimculty. 

Last  year  (1969-70).  at  age  4,  some  of  the  children  began  to  volun- 
tarily write  the  words  that  were  on  their  own  small  word-cardsJThis 
began  as  a  form  of  imitation  as  they  began  tracing  over  the  letters  on 
the  cards.  As  a  result  of  this  continued  desire  on  the  children's  part, 

^  -  •  •  •  •  « 
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however,  have  iiot  devel^noH  fK«      •  vocnbiilnrv.  Fourteen 

olds  who  bofrnn' "Tiii  nb.Iitj:  Of  the  32  fivc-^en"' 

rtl  of  tJ.eir  functirnal  v.KShu-v   vfl  If 1^  write 

children's  desire  to  wri          cr  ^j,^  "-^^'Itecl  f>-on»  the 

attempt  to  get  them  to  write  "  ^°™"''zed,  systematic 

-.s.  -  OK  --~SK0„MS  „.o«  n.s.  s.sr..cr. 

otV^l  (Pb;4'^S)lp^^^^^^^^^^      ^f'"!  questions  at  3  venrs 

that  he  reallv  Wins  to  rsf and  £^  ?  ^'"'^  timc'late^ 
very  hkcly  the  n^t  tinie  ffie  chikf  ,s?^  J  .  '^1"'*'°?  *=°""P*-  This  is 
ovor  this  might  be  nvaled  by  h L  S  olT^^^^ 

permits  the  tt^h^  card  files, 

for.„s.  This  of  con.^e  indT.de s  cintfnKl r% ^ 
through  the  manipulation  nfN^^r^    ^  ""'"j  "•'th  the  question  form 
begins  n.ceptiveIvVo  S  ?vith  sefrtnn"?'/"*^  T'"'*  '"'"^  ^Iie  teacher 
build  them'  an)und  0^%^  activ  Sio.'  r""'/°T      <:o"tinues  to 
pccted  to  become  more  iS-Xd^iVoJJ^  th«>  child  is  ex- 

communication process  throu^i  Thn  fcJ  V   "  "  "»  the 

patterns.  trough  the  use  of  more  difficult  sentence  ' 

Unit  description  Unit  III 

soo?is  tl!e^hifd"ctVS'^/.^^^^^^^^^  ^0  -ite,  so  as 

and  II,  he  is  ready  iolmTiu  matlriT^?^  vocabulary  in  Units  I 
help  the  child  write  his  f^ictionaT  v,^^K  i  objective  is  to 

patterns  syntactically  ajrro^^^^^^^      vocabulary  m  1  of  4  basic  sentence- 

^aX^'^i^i^S;^  i^tZ-  ^^'''^       ^•""'^  ^he 

1.  Sentence  Transforms 

2.  Subject+Modifiers 
^•X^':^+I>'"5ct  Modifiers 

Object + Modifiers 

5.  WTiere 

6.  "When 

7.  Conjunction 

°f  Sentence  Punctuation  ' 

construct  b»sic  S0,tfSn,^  ;c1^i?XH;rr^^  •» 
the  >-orioiisscntcnco  transYom?»r»  tl  c  bnsic  sentence  Mttems 
Transforms  sKtipn  '""""""^       generated  by  using  the  .Sentence 

si>^nVt;lrf,;rci,'S!itru;i.Tin'°'!^ ."positioned to  com,. 

gjnsistentlj-  prescn°cdX„  , ho  child  i,^j™M""'  ™" 

h%?hrc,.'ii;;i^  ffii,?£i^fr^  r^'-T— — 
chiFd  h.sdeve,op^r,r/^- aste 
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hell)  him  reposition  specific  sections  of  the  chart  to  genei-ate  sentence 
SlsSrSis  is  ./"flexibility"  factor  importan  for  the  c cvclop- 
ment  of  natural  written  language,  pi-esented  withm  a  stnicturetl  ap 
pioach  nccessno'  for  the  child  to  gn"\se  f  confidence. 

Tlie  wall  chart  and  supportive  materials  are  also  designed  to  help 
thP  child  develop  self -monitoring  skills.  A  child  who  has  not  or 
c"de5;d       s'oind  symbol?  for 

f>nviwtinLr  nlcrtin*'^  pm  poscs,  must  be  given  other  cues  that  win  neip 
Wrfcqilll  e  thic^\c^^^^^  skills.  It  fs  ego  deflating  to  constantly 
have  to  ask  if  something  he  has  written  is  correct  or  inconect. 

PHASE  V— ACQUISrriOK  OF  WRITTEN  U.VXOUAOE  SKILLS 

The  normal  child,  shortly  after  entering  school,  will  begin  to 
acqi  i"-e  S  HI  V  to'tvansfer  his  sound  symbol  system  to  the  prmted 
3  Fo^some  this  is  a  trying  experience.  The  PSftl^o^"vrite  Jh? 
formal  p»x,gi-nm  to  help  the  child  acquire  the  abihty  to  ^j^^^^^^^^ 
alphabet  then  lattr  construct  single  words.  As  soon  as  those  sKiiis  are 
ncoS  he  becins  to  write  2,  3,  4,  etc.  word  basic  sentences.  This  of 
SJTis  folS!  after  a  pei'iod  of  time,  by  more  complex  sentences 
SSing  compound  and  transformational  sentence  constructions 

Since  the  hearing  impaired  child  is  already  writing  most  or  all  of 
hi?f"nctk«ia  vo,  aT>ulary  fiom  memory  at  age  5,  it  is  not  nece^ary  to 
firinX  f""^^^^^^  alphabet  or  writing  skills  when  he  enters  the  fii^ 
Sc  Tajre  6)  The  process  becomes  one  of  increasing  his  written 
f Sula.?,  sentence  iLgth,  and  his  ability  to  ™te  more  — 
transforms!  As  sentence  length  increases  the  problem  of  indniduai 
woi-d  and  sentence  semantics  also  increases. 


Conclusions 

Following  an  applied  research  ^PP^ ^ '  5,^tt"a  3\1«r  perbd 
Patterned  T.anguage  I'rogram  wen,  nnplem^^^  3  >  e  V^^_ 

of  t  me.  Three  years  ago  '         ,i,„,  Unit 

mented  and  the  second  unit  was  introduced  later  m  Jb? 
TT  wiiQ  f iillv  imnlemented  two  years  ago  and  the  hi-st  unit  ^  as  intru 
ducJd^ch  mrt  e  T^^^^^^^       ^veeks  of  School.  This  past  school  year 
fmlTn  Unit  I  was  utUi^    throughout  the  total  Picschool  Depart- 
ieJtVih<Sl  u^^^  Also  the  fii^t  and  second  umts  We 

CiS  b  homes  by  approximately  40  parents  over  the  past  IV2  to 

'ffin?S"thfrd  year,  as  previously  .planned,  an  attempt 
mad  to^evaluate  student  performance  Since  "°  « 
«ix5  available  to  measure  student  verbal  performance  'f/oj^ 
skills  are  acquired,  individual  student  nerformances  were  recorded  by 
^„ph  tJicher  They  evaluated  each  child's  performance  based  upon  the 
'Sl}^::^:ii-^%^^^s  Checklist  for  ^hc  Patterned  La^^^^ 
cram  The  older  students  in  the  Intermediate  and  Hifrh  ochool  ae 
Smen  s  were  given  Dr.  Ross  Stuckless'  PLAID  test  i»  M«iy,  1971. 
^  S  fSlow  iig^nformad     shows  the  results  of  the  student  per- 
formance evaluation  as  outlined  in  the  ^jJekU^^^ 
information  comes  from  the  Communication  Skills  ''^i  c^^^^ 

plSd  Si  25  first-year  (age  4)  and  32  second-year  (age  5)  children 
(Fig.  3). 
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pe^e  3  ^Cocruinication  Skilli  Chacklitt 
for 


A.   CoCTBunication  Skill* 
Itt  vr»    2nd  yr,         Thit  child i 


Yti 

23 

No 
2 

Yti 

32 

No 
0 

22 

3 

32 

0 

24 

1 

32 

0 

18 

7 

28 

19 

6 

32 

0 

1.  has  Attachtd  Mtnln|  to  prlottd  word*conciptt  and  dlicrlalnaUa  batwata 

thiim* 

2.  hat  dtoonatr'.cad  an  uodaritandlni  that  prlntad  vord-concapta  convay 
manlns  battaan  hloaalf  and  othara. 

3.  hAt  danonitratad  an  ability  to  ((roup  worda  baaad  upon  tha  color* 
coding  ayatan. 

U,    haa  deownatratad  an  ability  to  nanlpulata  hla  •nvlrooMnt  throu|h 

tha  uaa  of  prlntad  vord-concapta. 
S.    haa  daewnatratad  an  ability  to  uaa  word-concapta  tosathar  to  build 

2,  3,  6,  ate.  vord*atrln|t. 


Ut  vr. 

2rd  yr. 

37.83 

79.38 

ntan  f 

mean  # 

4»7ft 

3*200 

range 

renge 

16.83 

38. 2S 

n*an  f 

Deen  # 

2-50 

3-130 

range 

renge 

M.67 

117.63 

Dean  # 

men  # 

6-IH 

3-21) 

range 

renge 

SklUa  Achleveaient  level 

1.    Thla  child  haa  dc«onatratad  a  functional  printed  word  vocebulery 
of  epproxlnetelyt 

a.    recePtlve*reaPOnalve  vocebulery  (haa  ettechrd  Mealfu  to  and 
reaponda  approprletely  but  does  not  use  ex(ir««slvely} 


b.    ew>resslvs  vocebulerV  (hes  etteched  owenlns  to  ettC  uses  on 
his  own  -  without  cues  of  esslstence) 


c.    receptive  ■♦•  expressive  (functional  vocebulery  llaltetlon) 


2.    This  child  cen  generete  word*strlngs  uslngt 

1st  Yceri    6.(0),  M2),  16_(3),  1.(6).  0_<»).  or  Moore  then  5) 
word-concepts. 

2nd  Yeeri   _(0),  3_(2),  M3),  1.(6),  !.(»).  or  Mriore  then  5) 
word-conc?l>ts. 

*  3.    This  child  cen  wrltei 

1st  Yeeri  16  none.  8  sons,  or  1.  nil  oi  his  functional  vocebulery. 
2nd  Yeeri  ^none,  16  soe>e.  or  16  ell  of  his  functional  vocebulery. 

Tho  second  information  is  from  the  PLAID  test  which  was  admin- 
istered to  110  students  in  May,  1971.  The  over-all  results  showr;d  them 
performing  above  the  nation  norm  (Z-Score  +.237).  The  test  was 
administered  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Jim  McCarr,  the  language 
coordinator,  and  computations  were  completed  by  a  psycholinguist, 
George  S.  Allen,  Ph.D.  More  detailed  information  has  been  charted 
for  your  perusal  (Fig.  4). 

Additional  funds  ai-c  being  sought  for  the  i^urpose  of  devising  a 
moYQ  accurate  individual  student  evaluation  instrument.  Also  the 
Communication  Skills  Checklist  will  be  revised  and  up-dated.  If 
these  two  objectives  are  achieved  the  Patterned  Language  Program 
will  be  more  thoroughly  and  accurately  evaluated  and  compared  wi\ii 
language  programs  at  other  schools  for  hearing  impaired  children. 
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+  .500 


School  Mean   +  .237 


+  .400 


+  .300 


+  .200 


+  .100 


.000    I  .  j 

^  5  6  7  8  9  10  a 

School  Grades 

The  written  Language  Test  (Stuckless  and  Marks,  1966)  Z-Scores 
are  plotted  for  each  school  grade.  N-UO. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENTAL  USE  OP  TRANSFORMATIONAL  GRAMMAR 
W  E.  McCa..,  ll^^er^-^l^^.,^  .oo..inato.,  Oregon 
The  purpose  of  this  presentation  Is  to  present  to  you.  teachers  of 
the  deaf,  a  practical  method  for  teaching  deaf  students  the  syntax  of 
some  difficult  linguistic  structures.    This  method  Is  oriented  toward 
the  syntax  of  grannar  and  Is  based  on  principles  of  transfonnatlonal 
grannar. 

Chomskyprovlded  the  theory  for  a  generative  gra™«.r.  and 
Roberts^^popularlzed  the  theory  for  the  classroom  teacher.    The  method 
presented  here  Is  an  application  of  Roberts  to  the  Instruction  of  deaf 
students  by  using  his  transformational  principles  In  a  developmental 


way. 


One  of  the  advantages  transformational  gran.«.r  has  over  traditional 
grammar  Is  that  Its  rules  are  more  stable.    This  Is  particularly  helpful 
to  the  deaf  student  vho  need  not  be  concerned  with  learning  a  list  of 
exceptions  after  mastering  the  rules.    The  student  can  also  use  these 
rules  as  monitors  for  his  own  self  correction. 

Most  textbooks  employing  the  principles  of  transformational 
grammar  presuppose  that  the  students  have  already  assimilated  the 
syntactic  code  of  our  language,  and  so  their  primary  objective  Is  to 
give  the  student  a  deeper  understanding  of  a  language  that  he  can 
already  manipulate  .1th  a  certain  amount  of  competency.    The  method 
described  below  Is  essentially  different  from  these  textbooks  In  that 
it  presupposes  that  the  student  Is  unable  to  generate,  orally  or  In 


*  Grammar,  Harcourt,  Brace,  &  World,  1967. 
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written  form,  the  syntactic  structures  being  taught.  The  only  entry 
behavior  required  of  the  learner  is  that  he  must  be  able  to  generate 
kernel  sentences  (i.e.,  simple  sentences  devoid  of  transforms))?^ 

Because  the  developmental  approach  to  the  use  of  transformational 
granmar  is  not  widespread,  there  is  no  research  data  known  to  me  that 
supports  or  discourages  the  use  of  this  method.    Thus  any  burden  of 
proof  must  rest  on  its  actual  use  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  resulting 
performance  of  the  students  themselves.    During  the  past  three  years 
I  have  been  using  this  method  with  my  intermediate  classes  (grades  5 
through  8)  at  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  have  found  that 
it  enables  the  students  to  grasp  the  syntactic  code  of  previously 
troublesome  linguistic  structures. 

Linguists  theorize  that  a  person  has  a  built-in  language  decoder 
(Language  Acquisition  Device)  that  somehow  allows  him  to  unravel  the 
syntactic  codes  of  a  language.    This  LAD  operates  without  the  conscious 
effort  of  the  individual  during  his  early  years  of  life.  Sometime, 
perhaps  at  the  approach  of  puberty,  the  LAD  ceases  to  function  without 
conscious  effort,  and  from  this  point  on  the  learner  must  make  an  effort 
to  decode  syntax. 

Repetitious  exposure  to  transformational  rules  of  granmar  seem  to 
facilitate  the  deaf  student's  LAD  in  assimilating  the  syntactic  code  of 
various  linguistic  structures.    For  example,  a  student  seeking  infor- 


For  a  method  of  developing  basic  kernel  sentences,  c.f.  Peck's 
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-tlon  „igHt  incorrectly  ^Uer    "when  the  boys  went."   This  student 
understands  the  "essence  of  question"  (i.e.,  that  a  syntactic  for™ 
other  than  a  declarative  one  is  „sed  to  obtain  unknown  information), 
but  he  is  unable  to  use  that  for«  correctly,  and  this  could  easily 
result  in  ambiguity.    What  the  student  is  trying  to  say  is.  "when 
did  the  boys  807"   The  underlying  structure  of  the  question  he  .ants 
to  use  is  exposed  through  a  transforn«tional  method  beginning  with  the 
base  Kernel  structure.    The  boys  u.„t  so«etin.e.    "Son.eti,«,"  an  indef- 
inite pronoun  is  the  sy„.bol  for  the  unknown  element  that  the  student 
wants  to  have  clarified.    K.o«  a  basic  Kernel  sentence  liKe  this,  the 
following  steps  „„st  always  occur  to  attain  the  resulting  question, 
kernel  base      a.    The  boys  went  sometime. 
■T-do  b.    The  boys  did  go  sometime. 

T-yes/no  c.    Did  the  boys  go  sometime? 

d.    When  did  the  boys  go? 
When  a  student  is  required  to  write  out  the  above  steps  of  a 
question's  development,  a  marvelous,  inexplicable  phenomenon  unfolds, 
-adually,  as  the  student's  exposure  to  these  steps  increases,  he  asKs 
if  be  can  sKip  one  o.-  t«o  of  the  steps,  and,  eventually,  the  teacher 
happily  notices  that  the  student  is  writing  syntactically  correct 
interrogative  sentences  in  his  original,  creative  writing. 

using  this  transfon^tional  approach  enables  a  student  to  see  the 
deep    structure  of  syntax,  and  gradually  his  Language  Acquisition 
Device  seems  to  assimilate  the  syntactic  code  of  various  linguistic 
structures  which  then  begin  to  appear  in  his  spontaneous  written  worK 
such  as  letters  to  his  parents  and  in  his  compositions. 
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The  following  transformational  steps  are  offered  as  a  suggested 
method  for  teaching  deaf  students  these  linguistic  structures i 
interrogative  sentences,  relative  clauses,  participle  phrases,  indirect 
discourse,  and  the  passive  voice.    It  is  hoped  that  you  might  find  them 
helpful  in  the  classroom  and  that  your  students^  performance  might 
prove  their  value^^ 

Question  Forms 

Objective  iHt  The  learner  will  transform  declarative  sentences 
(present  and  past  progressive  tense)  into  yes/no 
questions. 

Stept    A.    Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence  in  the  present 
and/or  past  progressive  tense,  and  have  the  learner 
identify  the  "helping  word"  ("be"  +  "ing"  or 
auxiliary  word). 

e.g..    The  boys  are  studying. 
B.    Have  the  learner: 

1)  change  the  "helping  word"  to  the  first  position 
in  the  sentence; 

2)  capitalize  the  first  letter  of  the  "helping 
word"; 

3)  de-capitalize  the  first  letter  of  the  former 
first  word; 


VA/  The  procedures  thac  follow  are  excerpts  from  a  teacher's  manual 
^    soon  to  be  published  by  the  author. 
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change  the  period  to  a  question  mark, 
e.g.,    The  boys  are  studying. 
Are  the  boys  studying? 
N.B..  Throughout  the  unit  on  questions,  whenever  the  learner  is  able 
write  a  question  for™  correctly,  require  the  learner  to  give  an  appro 
Prlate  answer  to  the  question,    e.g..    If  the  question  1..    Are  the 
boys  studying?,  require  an  answer  HKe.  Ves^  ^.o^  Ves.  the  boys  are 
studying.,  or  No.  the  boys  are  playing. 

Sy^Stiv^.    The  learner  will  transform  Into  yes/no  questions 
declarative  sentences  that  have  ,«,dals  (auxiliary 
words). 

step:    A.    Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence  using  a  modal, 
and  have  the  learner  Identify  the  modal  as  a 
"helping  word". 

e.g.,  The  girls  can  play.    (The  other  modals 

should  also  be  used,    will,  might,  could,  etc.) 

B.    Same  as  In  Objective  #1.  step  B. 

Oblectlve  tf-j.-    The  learner  will  tran-sfn™  4„» 

er  will  transform  Into  a  yes/no  question  a 

declarative  sentence  that  requires  a  Do-Transform. 

Step:    A.    write  a  simple  declarative  sentence  using  a  paat 

tense,  regular  verb  without  a  modal. 

e.g..  The  boys  walked  to  school. 

B.    Ask  the  learner  to  Identify  the  "helping  word". 

When  the  learner  .states  that  there  Is  no  "helping 

word."  explain  that  for  this  kind  of  sentence  one 

must  supply  a  helping  word. 
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C.  Have  the  learner  determine  \Aether  the  verb  Is  past 
or  present,  and  then  demonstrate  that  the  past  tense 
of  a  verb  is  given  the  "did"  (past)  form  of  "do"  and 
that  the  verb  reverts  to  its  simple  present  form. 

e*g*9  The  boys  walKfed) to  school. 

The  boys  didwalk  to  school. 

D.  Explain  to  the  learner  that  "did"  now  becomes  the 
"helping  word",  and  have  the  learner  follow  Step  B 
of  Objective  #1. 

e.g..  Did  the  boys  walk  to  school? 

E.  Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence  using  a  past 
tense,  irregular  verb  without  a  modal. 

e.g.,  The  girls  rode  to  school. 

F.  When  the  learner  realizes  the  need  for  a  "Do- 
Transform",  have  the  learner  determine  whether 
the  verb*s  tense  is  past  or  present.    Then  demon- 
strate that  the  past  tense  of  an  irregular  verb  is 
also  given  the  "did"  (past)  tense  of  "do"  and  that 
the  irregular  verb  also  reverts  back  to  its  simple 
present  form. 

e.g..  The  girls  school. 

The  girls  did  ride  to  school. 

G.  Have  the  learner  follow  Step  B  of  Objective  ^!^1. 

e.g..  Did  the  girls  ride  to  school? 
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H«    Write  a  simple  declarative  sentence  using  a  third 
person,  singular,  present  tense  form  of  a  verb 
without  any  modals* 

e«g«|  John  likes  candy* 
I*    Vftien  the  learner  realizes  the  need  for  a  "Do- 
Transform",  have  the  learner  determine  whether  the 
verb's  tense  is  past  or  present*    Then  demonstrate 
that  the  third  person,  singular,  present  tense  of 
the  verb  is  given  the  "does"  form  of  "do"  and  the 
verb  reverts  to  its  simple  present  form* 
e*g*,  John  likcQ  candy* 

John  does  like  candy* 
J*    Have  the  learner  follow  Step  B  of  Objective  ^1« 

e*g*.  Does  John  like  candy? 
K«    Vhrite  simple  declarative  sentences  using  the  first 
and  second  singulars  and  all  plurals  of  the  present 
tense  form  of  verbs  without  any  :nodals* 
e*g*.  You  likp  ice  cream* 

We  have  some  ice  crem* 
L«    When  the  learner  realizes  the  need  for  a  "Do- 
Transform",  have  the  learner  determine  whether  the 
verb's  tense  is  past  or  present*    Then  demonstrate 
that  these  forms  of  the  verb  are  given  the  **do" 
foTm  of  "do"  and  the  verb  remains  in  its  simple 
present  form* 
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e.g.,  You  like  Ice  cream. 

You  do  like  Ice  cream. 
M.    Have  the  lea'mers  follow  Step  B  of  Objective  H. 
e.g.,  Do  we  have  some  Ice  cream? 
5M^-iv^:    The  learner  wiu  transfer.  si.,l.  declarative  sentences 
with  one  unknown  element  Into  wh-questlons. 
•'•^.fju    A.    Write  a  simple  declarative  using  an  Indefinite 

pronoun  to  Indicate  an  unknown  person  (someone  or 
somebody),  place  (someplace),  thing  (something),  or 
time  (sometime). 

e.g.,  He  saw  somebody. 
He  went  someplace. 
He  saw  something. 
He  went  sometime. 
B.    Have  the  students: 

1)  apply  the  "Do-Transf onn"  (if  needed)? 

2)  follow  Step  B  of  Objective  #1. 
e.g.,  He  went  someplace* 

He  did  go  someplace. 
Did  he  go  someplace? 
C.    Have  the  students  convert  the  unknown  element 

(indefinite  pronoun)  Into  its  corresponding  Inter- 
rogatlve  pronoun  ("somebody"  to  "who"  or  "whoa", 
"something"  to  "what";  "someplace"  to  "where", 
"sometime"  to  "when").    Then  have  the  student 
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transfer  the  Interrogative  pronoun  to  the  fl.st 
position  In  the  sentence, 

e»gM  Did  he  go  somejlacc/ 
iifhere 
Where  did  he  go? 

The  above  .teps  for  .he  question  fom.  are  a  nuclear  outline  and  include 
only  the  basic  and  ™ost  in.porta«_steps.    There  are  n«ny  sub-objectives 
and  Class  activities  that  have  been  on^tted  because  of  limitation  of 
space. 

Relative  Clflugog 
Objective:    The  learner  will  transfer,  t^  kernel  sentences  which 

share  one  co„»on,  noun  element  into  one  complex  sentence 
containing  a  relative  clause. 
Steps:    A.    Write  two  kernel  sentences  which  share  a  co^n,  noun 
element, 

e»gM    The  boy  ran  home. 
The  boy  hit  me, 
B.    Label  the  top  sentence  (which  will  be  the  independent 
clause  of  the  final  complex  sentence)  "Matrix"  and 
the  lower  sentence  (which  will  be  the  relative  clause 
of  the  final  complex  sentence)  "Insert", 
e.g.,  Matrix:    The  boy  ran  home. 
Insert:    The  boy  hit  me. 
N.B.V  The  Choice  of  labels  for  the  two  sentences  is  in^terial  to  the 
nu^in  objective  and  can  be  left  to  the  Individual  teacher's  discretion. 
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The  ones  given  are  conmonly  used  in  a  transformational  gramnar  approach; 
however,  any  labels  that  clearly  distinguish  one  sentence  from  the  other 
could  serve  the  same  purpose. 

C.  Have  the  learner  identify  the  "same  word"  (the  noun 
conanon  to  both  the  ''Matrix"  and  "Insert"). 

e.g.y  Matrix:    The  boy  ran  home. 
Inserts    The  boy  hit  me. 

D.  Have  the  learner  always  begin  writing  the  "Matrix" 
and  continue  through  the  "same  word"  and  then  stop. 
Have  the  learner  switch  to  the  "Insert"  and  always 
begin  with  the  "same  word"  of  the  "Insert". 

e.g.y  Matrix:    The  boy  ran  home. 
Insert:    The  boy  hit  me. 
Sentence:    The  boy  the  boy 

E.  Have  the  learner  finish  writing  the  rest  of  the 
"Insert"  always  following  the  original  word  order  of 
the  "Insert". 

e.g.  9  Matrix:    The  boy  ran  home. 
Insert:    The  boy  hit  me. 
Sentence:    The  boy  the  boy  hit  me 
N.B.y  The  procedure  of  "E"  should  always  be  followed  regardless  of  the 
"same  word's"  position  in  the  "insert". 

e.g.  9  Matrix:    The  boy  ran  home. 
Insert:    I  hit  the  boy. 
Sentence:   The  boy  the  boy  I  hit  .  .  • 
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vriti„8  the  "Matrix",  if  necessary. 

e.g.,  Matrix,   The  boy  ran  home.  ' 
Insert,   The  boy  hit  me. 

Sentence,    The  boy  the  bov  t,i^ 
MB..  '  we  ran  homp 

N.B.,  So„eti„es  "step  F"  is  not  needed  because  of  th 

"-e  ,«,rd"  in  the  'Matrix".  '"^ 

e.g.,  Matrix,  Tom  saw  the  boy. 

Insert,  Thebojr  hit  me. 

Sentence,  Ton,  saw  the  boy  the  boy  hit  n.e. 

substitute  In  its  oUco 

puce  the  appropriate  relative 

pronoun, 

e.g.,  Matrix,    The_bo£  ran  home. 
Insert,   The  boy 

Sentence,    The  boy  iBsHaC  hih  »- 

/  ^iw-B^iiit  me  ran  home. 

N  B     «.  '^^  ■»«  "n  home. 

^««"      t-e  proper  choice  for  a  relative 
the  learner  If  th.  "  "'^ 
'  "         '•"•e  word"  of  the  "insert"  fm,.M 

an  object.    Wher  the  1  "  "  ""J"' 

Ji'::r:r.::v::r:-'-  i 

e.g..  Matrix,    The_bo£  ran  home. 

T-  ^  (object) 
Insert,    i  hit  the  boy. 

Sentence,    The  boy  , 

/  hum  mi^  I  hit  ran  home. 
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The  boy  Whom  I  hit  ran  home, 
(or)   The  boy  that  I  hit  ran  home. 
Essentially  the  same  procedure  can  be  followed  when  the  "same  word"  of 
the  "Insert**  functions  as  an  Indirect  object. 

e.g.f  Matrix:    The  boy  Is  my  friend. 
Insert:    I  gave  the  boy  a  gift. 
Demonstrate  to  thk  learner  that  the  "Insert"  Is  the  same  as:    "I  gave 
a  gift  to  the  boy."    and  that  the  **to"  can  go  with  "the  boy**  or  remain 
In  Its  position  (an  acceptable  practice). 

e.g.f  Matrix:    The  boy  Is  my  friend. 

Insert:    I  gave  JTIL  U^La  gift,    to  the  boy. 


Sentence:    The  boy  toJls^^v^CI  gave  a  gift 
Is  my  friend. 

The  boy  to  whom  I  gave  a  gift  Is 
my  friend, 
(or)    The  boy  whom  I  gave  a  gift  to  Is 
my  friend. 

Participle  Phrases 
(Deletion  Transform) 
Objective:    The  learner  will  delete  the  proper  words  from  a  sentence 

containing  a  relative  clause  so  that  the  resulting  sentence 
will  contain  a  participle  phrase  or  a  participle  functioning 
as  an  adjective. 
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step:    A.    Write  a  •^Matrix"  and  "Insert".    Include  in  the  'Insert" 
a  form  of  "be"  plus  a  participle  followed  by  a  direct 
object  or  an  adverbial  phrase. 

e.g.,  Matrix:    The  boy  is  ray  brother. 

Insert:    The  boy  is  playing  first  base. 

B.  Have  the  learner  follow  Steps  C  through  G  of  the 
Relative  Clause  Unit. 

e.g.,  Matrix:    The  boy  is  my  brother. 

Insert:    The  boy  is  playing  first  base. 
Sentence:    The  boy  who  is  playing  first  base 
is  my  brother. 

C.  Demonstrate  to  the  learner  that  when  the  relative 
clause  contains  a  form  of  "be"  plus  an  " — ing"  word, 
one  may  delete  the  relative  pronoun  and  the  form  of 
"be". 

e.g..  Sentence:    The  boy  who  is  playing  first 
base  is  ray  brother. 
Delete:      who  is 

Sentence:    The  boy  playing  first  base  is 
my  brother. 

or  when  using  an  adverbial  phrase  following  the 
participle: 

Matrix:    The  dog  took  my  candy. 
Insert:    The  dog  is  running  down  the  street. 
Sentence:   The  dog  that  is  running  down  the 
street  took  my  candy* 
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Delete;    that  Is 
Sentence:    The  dog  running  down  the  street 
took  my  candy. 
Write  a  •'Matrix"  and  "insert".    Include  In  the  "Insert 
a  form  of  "be"  plus  an  adjective  or  a  participle 
without  anything  following  It. 

e.g.,  Matrix:    The  dog  looked  for  food. 
Insert:    The  dog  was  starving. 
Have  the  learner  perform  the  tasks  of  Steps  B  and  C 
above. 

e.g.,  Matrix:    The  dog  looked  for  food. 
Insert:    The  dog  was  starving. 
Sentence:    The  dog  that  was  a carving  looked 
for  food. 
Delete:    that  was 
Sentence:    Tho  dog  starving  looked  for  food. 
Demonstrate  to  the  le^raer  that  when  only  one  word 
from  the  "Insert"  follows  the  "same  word".  It  must  be 
placed  before  the  "same  word". 

e.g..  Sentence:    The  dog  starving  looked  for  food. 

The  starving  dog  looked  for  food, 
or,  when  an  adjective  follows  the  "be"  word: 
Matrix:    He  has  a  car. 
Insert:    The  car  Is  expensive. 
Sentence:    He  has  a  car  that  Is  expensive. 
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Delete:    that  Is 
Sentence:    He  has  a  car  expensive. 

He  has  an  expensive  car. 
N.B.y  If  the  learner  is  capable  of  writing  sentences  in  the  passive 
voice,  sentences  of  this  type  inay  also  be  used  in  the  "inserts", 
e.g. 9  Ma'&rix:    The  boy  was  embarrassed. 

Inserts    The  boy  was  beaten  by  the  girl. 
Sentence:    The  boy  who  was  beaten  by  the  girl  was 
embarrassed. 
Delete;    who  was 
Sentence:    The  boy  beaten  by  the  girl  was  embarrassed, 
(or)  .Sentence:    The  man  who  was  convicted  went  to  prison. 
Delete:    who  was 
Sentence:    The  man  convicted  went  to  prison. 

The  convicted  man  went  to  prisdn. 


Indirect  Discourse 
Objective  <^1:    The  learner  will  transform  into  indirect  discourse 
sentences  written  in  direct  discourse  and  having  a 
verb  of  the  "say**  class  in  the  independent  clause. 
Step:    A.    Wirite  a  sentence  in  direct  discourse*    Use  a  verb 
of  the  **say"  class  (i.e.,  verbs  like:    say,  yell, 
shout,  exclaim,  think^  etc.)  in  the  independent 
clause. 

e.g..  The  girl  said^  **The  boys  are  playing  outside.** 
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B.  Have  the  learner  delete  the  comna,  quotation  marks, 
and  the  capital  letter  of  the  quotation's  initial 
word* 

e.g.,  The  girl  said  the  boys  are  playing  outside, 

C.  Have  the  lear?ier  insert  "that"  in  the  position 
formerly  held  by  the  conmia. 

e.g..  The  girl  said  that  the  boys  are  playing 
outside. 

N.B.,  After  the  learner  is  capable  of  writing  sentences  in  indirect 
discourse,  demonstrate  that  the  "that"  may  be  omitted. 

D.  Have  the  learner  change  the  tense  of  the  dependent 
verb  to  agree  with  the  main  verb  unless  semantics 
dictates  otherwise. 

e.g..  The  girl  said  that  the  boys  were  playing 
outside.    (But  now  they  are  working  in 
the  house  as  they  should  be.), 

(or)    The  girl  said  that  the  boys  are  playing 
outside.    (They  are  still  out  there 
playing.) 

Objective  nt    The  learner  will  transform  into  indirect  discourse 
sentences  written' in  direct  discourse  and  having  a 
verb  of  the  "ask"  class  in  the  independent  clause. 
Stept    A.    Wxite  a  sentence  in  indirect  discourse.    Use  a 

verb  of  the  "ask"  class  (i.e.,  ask,  wonder)  in  the 
independent  clause. 
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e.g.y  The  boy  asked  Bob,  "Where  are  you  going?" 

B.  Have  the  learner  perform  the  task  of  Step  B  In 
Objective  H. 

e.g..  The  boy  asked  Bob  where  are  you  going? 

C.  Ask  the  learner  If  what  the  boy  said  was  a  statement 
or  a  question.    When  the  learner  realizes  that  the 
boy  asked  a  question,  demonstrate  to  the  learner 
that  because  of  the  main  clause,  "The  boy  asked 
Bob,"  the  whole  sentence  Is  now  a  statement,  and 
the  question  mark  must  be  changed  to  &  period. 

e.g..  The  boy  asked  Bob  where  are  you  going. 

D.  Ask  the  learner  If  the  quote  was  a  "Yes/No" 
question  or  a  'V^h-"  question.    Demonstrate  to  the 
learner  that  with  a  "wh-"  question! 

1)  nothing  replaces  the  comma  (i.e.,  "that"  Is 
not  used); 

2)  the  "wh-"  word  remains  where  It  Isj 

3)  the  "helping  word"  of  the  question  returns  to 
Its  kernel  sentence  position. 

e.g..  The  boy  asked  Bob  where  you  are  going. 
If  the  quote  was  a  "YesAio"  question,  demonstrate 
to  the  learner  that: 

1)  "If"  replaces  the  comma  (not  "that")' 

2)  the  ••helping  word"  of  the  question  returns  to 
Its  kernel  sentence  position. 
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e.g. I  The  boy  asked  Bob,  "Are  you  going?" 
The  boy  asked  Bob  if  you  are  going. 

E.  Demonstrate  to  the  learner  that  any  first  or  second 
person  pronouns  that  were  used  in  the  original 
question  are  changed  to  the  appropriate  third 
person  pronoun  and  that  the  dependent  verb  is  to 

be  changed  to  maintain  agreement  with  the  subject 
(if  necessary). 

e.g.,  The  boy  asked  Bob  where  he  is  going. 

(or)    The  boy  asked  Bob  if  he  is  going. 

F.  Have  the  learner  change  the  tense  of  the  dependent 
verb  to  agree  with  the  main  verb  unless  semantics 
dictates  otherwise. 

e.g..  The  boy  asked  Bob  where  he  was  going, 
(or)    The  boy  asked  Bob  if  he  vas  going. 
N.B.,  If  the  medals,  "can"  or  "will",  are  used  in  the  original  quote, 
their  past  tense  forms,  "could"  and  "would",  are  used. 

e.g..  The  boy  said,  "I  can  run  fast." 

The  boy  said  that  he  could  run  fast. 
Objective  tf3t    The  learner  will  transform  into  indirect  discourse 
sentences  written  in  direct  discourse  and  having  a 
verb  of  :he  "tell"  class  in  the  independent  clause. 
Step:    A.    Wri  :e  a  sentence  in  direct  discourse.    Use  a  verb 
0    the  "tell"  class  (i.e.,  tell,  order,  command, 
etc.)  in  the  independent  clause. 
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e.g.,  The  teacher  told  Bill,  **Sit  down*" 
B*    Have  the  learner  perform  the  task  of  Step  B  in 
Objective 

e*g*|  The  teacher  told  Bill  sit  down* 
C*    Have  the  learner  insert  "to**  in  the  position 
formerly  held  by  the  comma* 

e*g*|  The  teacher  told  Bill  to  sit  down* 
N*B*,  When  the  learner  has  mastered  Step  C,  demonstrate  these  alternate 
ways  of  transforming  verbs  of  the  **tell**  class  into  indirect  discourse! 

1)  Have  the  learner  inserti    "that  +  subject  +  had 
+  to"  between  the  tiiro  clauses* 

e*g*,  The  teacher  told  Bill  that  he  had 
to  sit  down* 

2)  Have  the  learner  inserti    '*that  +  subject  + 
must"* 

e*g*,  The  teacher  told  Bill  that  he  must 
sit  down* 


Passive  Voice 

Objectives    The  learner  will  transform  a  kernel,  declarative  sentence 
in  the  active  voice  into  the  passive  voice* 
Steps    A*    Write  a  kernel,  declarative  sentence  in  the  active 

voice*    Use  a  transitive  verb  in  the  present  or  past 
tense  but  without  a  modal  (**helping  word**)*    Have  the 
learner  identify  the  subject  and  the  direct  object. 
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e.g.  9  The  dog  chased  the  cat, 
subject  object 

B.    Have  the  learner: 

1)  begin  writing  with  the  object; 

e.g.»  The  cat 

2)  determine  the  tense  of  the  verb  (past  or  present); 
and  supply  the  corresponding  form  o£  **be"; 

e.g.y  The  cat  was 

3)  ad<.  the  past  participle  of  the  transitive  verb; 

e.g.»  The  cat  was  chased 

4)  add  the  preposition  "by"  Pl"s  the  subject  of  the 
active  sentence. 

e.g.»  The  cat  was  chased  by  the  dog. 
M.B.»  When  the  learner  demonstrates  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
passive  transform  demonstrate  that  the  prepositional  phrase  of  agency 
can  be  deleted. 

e.g.  9  The  cat  was  chased. 

C.  Write  a  kernel,  declarative  sentence  in  the  active 
voice.    Use  a  transitive  verb  in  a  progressive  tense 

o.r  with  a  modal.  Have  the  learner  identify  the  subject 
and  the  direct  object. 

e.g.,  The  doR  is  chasing  the  cat, 
subject  object 

(or)    The  dog  will  chase  the  cat. 

D.  Have  the  learners 

1)    begin  writing  with  the  object; 
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e.g.,  The  cat 

2)  determine  the  tense  of  the  verb  as  being  past, 
present,  past  progressive,  or  present  progressive; 

3)  supply  the  form  of  "be"  that  corresponds  to  the 
verb's  tense;  if  the  sentence  has  a  "helping  word", 
that  form  of  "be"  is  to  be  positioned  after  the 
helping  word; 

e.g.,  The  cat  is  bein^  .  .  . 

(or)    The  cat  will  be  .  .  . 
A)    add  the  past  participle  of  the  verb; 

e-g.,  The  cat  is  being  chased  .  .  . 

(or)    The  cat  will  be  chased  .  .  . 
5)    add  plus  the  subject  of  the  active  sentence, 

if  desired. 

e.g..  The  cat  is  being  chased  by  the  dog. 
The  cat  will  be  chased  by  the  dog. 
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Admittedly,  the  above  procedures  are  quite-structured;  and  al- 
though the  author  does  not  suggest  that  this  structured  method  be 
used  exclusively,  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  valuable  in  giving 
students  a  basic  understanding  of  syntax.  With  this  tool  of  sj-ntax 
the  students  will  become  more  adept  at  expressing  themselves  cor- 
rectly in  their  naturah  creative  language. 

It  is  hoped  that  tcachere  of  the  deaf  who  have  experienced  difficulty 
in  teaching  these  linguistic  structures  will  find  this  method  helpful 
and  beneficial  to  their  students.  In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
decisive  evaluation  of  this  developmental  use  of  transformational 
grammar  should  rest  upon  the  student's  performance. 


Philip  E.  Cronlund  and  Dr.  Ben  M.  Schowe,  Recorders 

Following  the  teacher  workshops  led  by  Mr.  Peck  on  the  elemen- 
tary level  and  Mr.  McCarr  on  the  advanced  level,  participants  joined 
together  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  linguistic  approacn. 

Questions  regarding  the  printed  input  of  single  words  as  con- 
trasted with  the  input  of  full  sentences  were  discussed.  Class  size, 
input  reinforcement  by  other  means  than  printed  matter,  and  the 
PLAID  test  of  Dr.  Ross  Stuckless  wer(»,  also  topics  related  to  the 
discussion. 

Participants  were  interested  in  techniques  demonstrated  and  the 
software  in  use.  A  display  of  card  racks,  card  stock,  and  aprons 
generated  many  requests  for  purchase  prices  and  in-sen-ice  training 
workshop  possibilities. 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 


CONFERENCE  OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
FOR  THE  DEAF,  INC.  (CEASD) 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
MINUTES  OF  THE  MIDWINTER  MEETING 
mite  Plains,  N.Y.,  February  10,  XI,  12, 1971 
I.  Call  to  Order 

Dr.  Roy  M.  Stelle,  President,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9:15 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  10, 1971.  The  following  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  were  Present: 

Xf r.  Lloyd  Harrison,  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton. 

Mr.  William  McConnell,  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  at  Hampton. 

Dr.  Ben     Hoffmeyer,  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Harford,  Conn, 

Dr.  Ralph  Hoag,  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Doin  Hicks,  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Washington,  D.C, 

Dr.  John  Harrington,  P.  S.  #158,  New  York,  N.Y.         ^  „  ^  ,  „ 

Sister  Nora  lietourneau,  St.  Mary's  School  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Also  present  were: 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Quigley,  Executive  Manager,  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  ^  i 

Mr.  Roy  Parks,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Chairman  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Committee  ^   ^  .  t 

Mr.  Melvln  Luebke,  Mill  Neck  Manor  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mill  Nock,  Lour 
Island,  representing  Dr.  C.  Joseph  Glangreco,  Chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee 

II.  Approval  of  Minutes  op  the  Executive  Committee  Meeting— 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  April  4, 1970 

The  question  of  the  method  of  nominating  associate  members  arose 
when  it  was  noted  on  page  7  of  the  minutes  that  the.  person  nominat- 
ing Miss  Mattie  Lee  Box  was  not  given.  Neither  the  Preadent,  Exec- 
utive Manager,  nor  the  Secretary  have  sufficient  information  on  niany 
of  the  associate  members,  cspecmlly  those  nominated  from  the  floor 
during  the  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Dr.  Howard 
Quigley  recommended  that  the  whole  procedure  be  reviewed. 

There  followed  some  discussion  as  to  ways  and  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  repetitious  printing  of  much  of  the  same  information  m  the 
minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  meetings  and  the  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Conference.  It  was  stated  that  the  President's  report  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  summarized  the  Executive  Committees 
meetings  and  reported  its  decisions  to  the  membership.  This  rei>ort 
was  seen  as  sufficient  information  and  would  eliminate  the  printing 
of  Executive  Committee  meeting  minutes  in  the  Convention  proceed- 
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motion  was  passed.     '  -^ugustme,  Florida,  be  accepted.  The 

M-ifhom  r;;om£or  Xclr.r^^'^'^'  """"^^  on  pp.  2-3 

«/rer  througluhe  Membereh^^^  the  Executive  >r;^ 

m&tb^r^^  -ceived  bv  the  Com- 

that  review  and  approval  of  ^E^mjl.  J®  meeting,  they  requested 
had  time  to  read  tCno,e  thoroZ^^^^  ^  ^'^""'^  ^^iy  had 
efficp^^^^^^^  How  can  mo., 

speeded  up?  Could  the  Co  ifjj^fie Sie  1?^  ^'"^'"^  ^e 

j-eporter  at  its  regular  business  neetiiU  ?  fZrf  «  .stenographic 
Hicks  moved  that  a  stciiocrrnnhi^  Pu"^"^  ^^e  discussion  Dr. 
session  of  the  Confi^M  the  r  ffi  '''^"'^  ^"siness 
the  Coufereuce  wir^oceivo  hi  o  ^L^^^  T^",'    .^he  secretarv  of 

The^SLrSpated'^'  ^^^'^^^ 

Jeffl'ii'  ^i^v'lK'Jirscil  -»»«{c^  ^"  Albert  Davis  of 
meeting.  >r.-.  B:,;K  je  ^e'^^^^^^^^  «^«"«.ble  for  the  June 

lustructoi^  of  the  Deaf  employstr  its  meet^^ 
IV.  TiiEASt-RER's  Report 

HowarYgSe^^gr:^^^  Conference,  called  on  Dr. 

taiuing  to  tsvo  fi.mnS' ;;or  rrS'veS  ITZ  r^'T'  P'"' 
office  prior  to  the  meetincx   ^        recened  by  the  members  from  his 

purpose.  ^    ^M^,r5tJ.^9,  Mas  encumbered  for  any 

I)r.  Quirrley  replied,  «No» 

V.  Membership  Committee 

we?jTo\?S°Vtl;:irt?i7sai^^^^^^  ^"^^.^  been  raised  here 

t«on  and  bvlaws  of  iL  Coiifcrenc^  M,.  A^^'"  "^J"'""  °^  'he  constitu- 
Presideiit  ask  the  C  airZrortL  ifeS^  ^he 
pare  a  report  for  the  Li^?li  Vnot  *^^"?''«''!hip  Comniitte.  *o  pre- 
pointswoffibeLlt  wi     '  """"""^      '^''''^'^  'o;'.,Sng 
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(a)  Need  for  centralizing  membership  operations. 

(b)  Applications  backlog— how  to  prevent? 

(c)  Use  of  standard  application  form. 

(d)  Method  of  nominating  associate  members. 

(e)  Method  of  keeping  membership  files  up-to-date. 

VI.  Educational  Media  Corporatiox  Report 

Dr.  Stelle  reported  verv  little  business  at  this  time.  The  Wisconsin 
"Family  Circus"  prograin  is  being  produced.  The  figures  are  not  in  as 
vet  on  the  ^lontanu  addition.  Dr.  Quigley  suggested  that  Dr.  otelle 
try  to  get  j^pmeftne  to  assist  him,  for  there  was  other  >vork  that  could 
be  done  for  the  Goyernment,  and  he  realized  that  making  such  con- 
tacts takes  more  time  than  a  full  time  superintendent  of  a  large 
school  can  give  to  such  a  project. 

VII.  Vocational  Com    tee  Report 

Mr.  Roy  Parks,  Chairman,  gaye  an  historical  overyiew  of  the  work 
of  his  Committee  in  its  attempts  to  establish  better  yocational  educa- 
tion oniK)rtunities  for  ayerage  and  below  average  deaf  students. 

A  twenty  thousand  dollar  ($20,000.)  planning  grant  to  research 
the  needs  of  the  deaf  in  this  area  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
meeting  these  needs  had  been  announced  at  the  Florida  meeting.  1  he 
commendation  coining  from  this  study  group  was  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Comprehensiyc  Vocational  Facility  to  be  funded  by  Con- 
gi-ess.  Subsequently  a  bill  was  drawn  up  and  Mr.  Parks  reported  that 
Congressman  Wilbur  Mills  was  to  introduce  the  bill  m  the  House 
sometime  this  week  or  next.  Senator  FuUbright  \yould  introduce  it  in 
the  Senate.  The  bill  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  Vocational  Keha- 
bilitation  Act  of  1968  and  contains  a  suggested  budget  of  eighteen 
million  dollars  for  construction  cost  over  a  period  of  five  yeare. 

Mr.  Parks  distributed  copies  of  the  oill  and  his  report  to  the 
Committee. 

Ami.  Conference  Meeting  in  Little  Rock 

The  Executive  Committee  decided  on  the  following  dates  for  the 
Conference  business  meetings :  .    ^  i.- 

Friday  evening,  June  25th— Executive  Committee  meeting. 
Saturday,  June  26th  (inoi^ning  and  afternoon)— Business  meet- 
ing. , 
Saturday  evening,  June  26th— Conference  banquet. 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  27tli— Business  meeting. 
Mr.  Roy  Parks  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Harrison  are  working  on  obtaining 
a  speaker  for  the  CEASD  banquet. 

IX.  Awards 

The  Committee  was  asked  to  authorize  an  award  to  be  presented 
lointlv  by  the  Confei-encc  and  the  Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  to  the  Federal  Government's  Media  Services  and 
Captioned  Films  Program.  The  award  was  unanimously  endorsea. 
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following  superintendents  on  theVitten  rccom!n1ndatiJr^/"the^r 

Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf 
Mr.  Roy  Parks,  Arkansas  ScUl  for  the  Deaf 

S'^''-'       ^he  Deaf-To  be 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4 :30  p.m. 

Thursday,  February  n,  1971 

PFAQlf "^^^^^""S  Of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
CltiASD  was  reconvened  at  9 :15  a.m.  v.""tiiiittct:  01  tne 

X.  Revisiox  of  Coxstitutiox  akd  Bylaws 

of  the  day's  meetijig  ,to8  given  over  to  the  rewordine  and  rewoJE 
S.!..,^  J^"  °'  F»P««1  institutional  anfbXwThS 

it'lS^LMe^rStinV^  "•"•6''. pS"^ 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5 :15  p.m. 

Friday,  February  12,  1971 

pJJlrf 'neeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
CEASD  was  reconvened  at  9 :30  a.m.  '^"lumxwee  oi  the 

XI.  Intehaoexct  Report 

fi  ?07i^"S^u^Pj'"'''^  °"      Interagency  meeting  held  on  Januarv 

in  Washh,l?D^^^^^  Exceptional  ChTC 

m  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Fred  Wemtraub  chaired  the  meeting.  He 
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announced  the  cstablishnicnt  of  an  information  center  which  will 
report  all  court  decisions  and  h»t:islation  on  tlie  books  pertaining:  to 
handicapped  children.  The  center  will  cover  the  period  from  1890  to 
present. 

Dr.  Qnit^ley  reported  that  there  is  a  grcnt  deal  of  activity  in  the 
w{\\\  of  K  ducat  ion  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  area  of  learning 
disabilities.  There  is  also  jrreat  concern  m  Washington  over  the  maze 
of  procedures  wh.ich  often  ob.struct  needed  sei'vices  to  children.  Some 
system  is  needed  to  help  in  the  business  of  "child  advocacy".  We  must 
develop  voices  to  be  liaisons  between  handicapped  childVen  and  the 
public  arena.  Mr.  Weintraub  announced  that  funds  in  80-313  pro- 
grams for  FY  '72  had  been  frozen.  He  wanted  to  wait  and  see  what 
the  langua«re  of  the  law  actually  was  before  planning  any  strategy 
for  legislation.  A  meeting  may  1h»  called  sometime  in  Alarch.  Dr. 
Stelle  will  contact  Mr.  Weintraub  as  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  and 
how  the  Conference  can  participate  and  contribute  to  it. 

The  following  question  was  raised  by  Dr.  Quigley:  Do  we  really 
know  how  the  top  key  men  in  Education  stand  on  the  education  of 
the  deaf  ?  He  advocated  more  contact  and  sharing  with  these  men. 

Dr.  Quigley  reported  that  someone  representing  a  Paivnts'  Associa- 
tion should  be  in  this  group.  He  also  believes  that  the  Interagency 
Committee  is  a  very  iniportant  facet  of  our  operations  and  that  wc 
shoidd  participate  as  fully  as  possible  in  any  of  its  meetings.  They 
will  support  our  efforts. 

XII.  EnrcATioxAi.  Mkdia  Distriuutiox  Center  Report 

Dr.  Quigley's  report  gave  us  the  following  highpoints: 

1.  Registration  for  use  of  Media  distributed  by  the  Center  is 
now  2,G00  gmyps. 

2.  Hard  look  being  taken  at  whole  booking  pmcess;  including 
pci*son  resi)oiisible,  usage  i'ei)orts,  i-epository  areas,  evalua- 
tions of  certain  new  programs,  problems  with  shipping  and 
maintenance. 

3.  Investigating  possibility  of  computerization  of  some  of  main 
office  operations. 

4.  Concern  expressed  at  the  federal  level  about  the  separation  of 
libraries  and  media  centei*s  in  schools.  These  should  be 
broujrht  together  as  Learning  Centei*s. 

5.  Distribution  of  media  to  other  handicapped  groups.  Gil  Del- 
gado  woidd  like  to  keep  the  identity  of  the  Media  Services 
and  Captioned  Films  (MSCF)  program  with  the  education 
of  the  deaf  where  it  began. 

Dr.  Hoag  moved  that  the  Executive  Manager  of  the  Conference  be 
given  authority  to  negotiate  for  continuation  of  the  MSCF  contract 
with  the  Conference  for  the  distribution  of  media.  The  motion  was 
passed. 

Dr.  Quigley  repoi-ted  that  a  site  visit  of  his  operation  was  made  by 
a  Conmiittee  from  Media  Services-Captioned  Films  Pmgram.  The 
Media  Distribution  Center  received  a  good  report.  Dr.  Hoffmeycr 
raised  the  (juestion  as  to  our  need  for  a  full-time  Executive  Manager. 
This  was  discussed  but  no  decision  made  at  this  time. 
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would  welco.„e  any  ^'iS  s  or  d  Uo.^^^  ""^  ^''»^^^y 

f ryng  to  set  up  oi  .wrtmiitios  «f  vn?;^^^  ^''^'iP-  Tliey  are 

■»  ti.c  field  to  ii..  !,iei..  ^^-p^^ 


XIV.  Annals 


re^;;.S&  b.  Dr.  .r„„.es  G„r- 

les  ^yl„ch  has  boon  leceivod  for  he  Inst  ff  l  "  ^''^""^  mon- 

foi-  the  .4«W«  will  be  cnt  to  t  vo„  fil  fr^""'""  P"'"^'"'  ^''PPort 
year.  Dr.  Qnipley  is  looki  Vin  ^o  iV,  v„v '"'f''"'  ($25,000.)' iext 
nala,  or  ways  in  which  it  m\J?t  ?.  "-^^  °^  support  ng  the  An- 

pi-esent  time  the  •  i/l 

($0.00).  (It  w^s  fcl   t^^^^^^^  six  do  lar^ 

CoMferonce  might  help      sid  .ab Iv  "'"'"bc^hip  base  of  tlS 

he  editorial  policy  ol  tlwZjJ^}  ^-TluT?  ''""''''^ 
tioiia  jonriia  in  the  field  offlZiJ,     •     ■  »  major  ediica- 

rcmain  unbiased  «nd  I  esen  1  e  oS^iZ '^f  1  Po"cy  sho.dd 
biased  manner.  opinions  of  all  ,„  „„  equally  nn- 

...c^l';S™:„^^<'£'S""         ""'°«'"'  »■«•  i'  »-  decided  ,.,.t 
Associate  membei-s— $10.00. 

XV.  Xo.MlXAnNG  Co-MMITTEE 

Dr.  William  McClure 
iJr.  Hugo  Schnnhoff 
Mr.  Lewis  Wahl 
Miss  Audrey  Hicks 
Ihe  meeting  adjourned  at  11 :30  a.m 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Sister  XoRA  Lktourveau,  Secretary 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE  ^^''^IJIIVE 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  25,  l97i 

8 1' P-m^nS^^^^^^^  -for  by  President  Stelle  at 

Present  were:  John  PlarSSSn  T lov^ 
Kenneth  Huff,  William  McCoSSl  £i?p7''°"'  ^"ii'  Hoffmeyer, 
and  Howard  Quigley  Donald  Phimmer,  Stanley  Roth 
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Absent  were :  Doin  Hicks,  Knlph  L.  Hoag,  and  Sister  Norn  Letour- 
nenu. 

1.  President  Stelle  rend  n  letter  from  Edwnrd  C.  Cnrnev,  Executive 
H""^"?™  C.O.S.p.,  miuestin^r  support  for  C.O.S.D:  in  the  form 
of  u  %>1,000.  meinbei-ship  m  the  Gold  Emblem  Club  nnd  $200.  townrd 
the  e.xpense  of  n  reception  prior  to  the  1972  Forum  Meeting  in  I^Iem- 
phis. 

It  was  moved  by  Lloyd  Hnrrison,  seconded  by  Kenneth  Huff,  thnt 
the  Executive  Committee  recommend  to  the  Conference  thnt  $1,000  be 
nppiwed  for  COSD  Gold  Emblem  Club  Membership,  nnd  thnt  $200 

o  MM  %  reception  expense,  ns  described.  The  motion  cnrried. 

2.  Ihe  Executive  Seci-etnrv  rend  the  following  recominendntion: 

It  hns  become  necessary  for  the  nntioiui!  office,  until  now  lioused  in 
tlie  same  ai^ea  as  the  Educatiomil  Media  Distribution  Center,  to  find 
other  quartei-s,  effective  no  later  than  September  1,  1971.  In  addition, 
the  duvctor  of  the  EMDC  is  requii-ed,  after  September  1,  1971  to 
devote  100^  of  his  time  to  EMDC  instead  of  70%  as  he  has  done  the 
past  three  yeai's. 

i-esolve  this  I  have  found  quartei-s  in  another  part  of  the 
buildmg  we  are  in  tliat  are  available,  and  I  have  an  option  to  rent  the 
space  at  about  the  same  amount  being  paid  for  the  present  space.  I 
propose  to  move  all  Conference  activities  to  this  area  as  soon  as 
possible  after  approval  by  the  Committee. 

"I  further  propose  that  Miss  Feme  Davis  be  offered  the  position  of 
Administrative  Assistant  to  manage  the  office,  at  a  salary  mutually 
agreeable. 

"Since  the  resources  of  the  Conference  are  not  yet  adequate  to 
support  an  office  with  a  full  time  executive  manager  I  propose  to 
retain  the  title  of  executive  manager  on  a  no-fee  basis,  ana  serve  the 
office  as  a  consultant  as  needed,  on  iny  own  time.  In  doing  this  I 
would  sign  checks  and  otlier  documents' i-equiring  the  executive  man- 
ager's signature. 

**If  the  above  suggestions  can  be  made  effective  for  the  coming  year 
It  IS  likely  that  other  plans  may  be  developed  subsequently,  leading  to 
employment  of  a  full  time  executive  officer." 

It  was  moved  by  Kenneth  Huff,  seconded  by  William  McConnell, 
that  the  proposal,  as  submitted,  be  recommenced  to  the  Conference 
for  approval.  Carried. 

3*  The  meeting  adjourned  at  9 :20  p.m. 

HoWAiU)  M.  QuiOLEY,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  June  27, 1971 

The  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Conference  of  Exec- 
utives of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  Inc.,  held  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  June  27,  1971,  was  called  to  order  at 
1 :00  P.  M.  by  Pi-esident  Roy  M.  Stelle.  The  following  members  of  the 
committee  were  present : 
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Roy  M.  Stelle.  New  York  School  for  the  Deai,  White  Plains.  X.Y. 

John  D.  Harrington,  P.  S.  #158.  Kew  York.  X.Y. 

*.loy(l  A.  Ilarrlsor.  Mljjsuurl  School  for  the  Deaf.  Fulton  Mo 

?!n«o;»,"S^S%^'';iM  '^^"^       ^^^^^  ^^'est  Hartford.  Conn, 

Kenneth  F.  Huflf.  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf.  Delavan  Wis 
Sister  Nora  Letourr-eau.  St.  Mar/s  School  for  the  Deaf.  Buffalo.  X.Y. 
William  J.  McConnell.  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf.  Hampton  vli. 
Stanley  D.  Roth.  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf.  Olathe.  Kans. 
Ralph  L.  Hoag.  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester.  X.Y. 
Donald  M.  Plummcr.  Manitoba  School  for  the  Deaf.  Tuxedo.  Manitoba 
Absent : 

Doin  Hicks,  Model  Secondnry  School  for  the  Deaf,  AVashington, 

1.  SuPl'OnT  OF  AXXAI^ 

After  n  discussion  of  the  need  for  Conference  support  of  the  An^ 
nah  find  the  e.xtent  of  that  support.  Dr.  lien  Hoffnieypr  moved  to 
contribute  hve  thousand  dollars  ($5,000.)  from  the  (^^onference  of 
J!..\ecutives  treasury  to  the  support  of  the  Annah  operation.  The 
motion  was  seconded  b}  Lloyd  Harrison  and  carried. 

2.  AXXALS  SUBSCRIPTIOX  RaTE 

On  a  motion  by  Stanley  Roth,  seconded  by  Donald  Plummer  and 
passed,  the  executive  committee  approved  the  recommendation  made 
by  the  Joint  Administrative  Committee  to  raise  the  regular  subscrip- 
tion price  of  the  Annah  to  $12.50  effective  with  Vol.  117. 

3.  Protosed  Buix;et  for  Fiscal  Year  1972 

The  proposed  budnfet  for  fiscal  year  1972,  as  reported  by  the  execu- 
hve  secretary  \\-as  approved  on  a  motion  by  Lloyd  Harrison,  seconded 
by  William  McConnelK 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  1:30 
p.m. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sister  Xoka  Lkix)urne.\u.  Secretatn/. 
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DBAP,  INC,  UTTLE  ROcriSK  ^'"^  ™^ 

June  26-JuIy  l,  1971 
I.  Call  to  Order 

fcMSs^ji        'r  Trs^  2'  con- 

held  at  ehe  Sheraton  Motor  Inn  j    'V       I"""'-  >™s 

tendance  at  the  opening  session  ^  members  were  in  at- 

II.  Adoptiox  of  Official  Aoexda 

and  pJss'dlZ'jgeS'';?  ^rin'^e'r'  T.-'t^.'^^  Brasel, 
the  official  agcnda^Sfthe  43rd  Jn^?.i'"**  distributed  was  adopted  as 

Executives  o'f  American  sS,s7o"r  thc^^^^^^^^ 

III.  COMMXTXICATIONS 

Tlie  president  read  communications  from  the  following  • 
Mr.  R.  M.  MoAdams.  Superintendent.  Eastern  North  Can.nna  Sohoo,  ,or  the 

Sdel^^nTa  S?t"J^  of°rri'n?a' o^fT^'f "  ^e-lng  the  Deaf, 
in  Little  Rock  to  form^y  caTn1.tron\To'Sffi^^^^ 

IV.  IxTRODucTiox  OF  New  Heads  OF  Member  Schools 

member^Ss"?  '"'"'"^''^  '""^  "^w  executive  heads  of 

''U?Hart?o.S?'S^^~"«^«  ^"'<='"'  Sohoo,  for  the  Deaf. 

^^^.C^''^'  "-'e'  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf.  Washing- 

John  L.  caple.  Superintendent.  Georgia  School  for  the  Deaf.  Cave  Spring 
""o^rSfleWi"'^^""^"*'-''  Crotched  Mountain  School  for  the  Deaf' 
MorgaLn.'S~"'  ^^P^^'^tendent.  North  Ca^lina  School  for  the  Deaf 
vSlfcouVeWash."'^''"'""''^"''  ^"^ington  State  School  for  the  Deaf 
3^£hS\W^^^^^^^  school  for  the  Deaf.' 

iLiss  Helen  pa^.  PHncipal.'p.  a  #^rSchool  for  the  Deaf.  Ne. 

V.  Approval  of  New  Member  Schools 
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VI.  Official  Proxies 

On  a  motion  bv  Melvin  H.  Brascl,  seconded  by  James  A,  Little, 
and  passed,  the  following  official  proxies  were  recognized: 

Marvin  M.  Burlcy  for  the  Eastern  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Hugh  Prickett  for  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf  for  the  June  27,  1071 
meeting. 

Leland  Clack  for  the  Kendall  School  for  the  Deaf  for  the  July  1,  1071, 
meeting. 

VII.  Approval  of  New  Associatc  ^Iembers 

The  followinj^  persons  were  nominated  by  the  administrators  indi- 
cated for  associate  membership  in  the  Conference.  On  a  motion  by 
Melvin  H.  Brasel,  seconded  by  Edward  W.  Reay,  and  passed,  asso- 
ciate membership  was  granted  to 


iCew  a*$ociaU  mmber 
1.  Lome  M.  Johnston,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Department  of  Kducation,  Tu- 
rontOy  Ontario. 


2.  Roy  A.  Wollaston,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent, Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf,  Milton, 
Ontario. 

3.  Dr.  John  Darby.shire,  Audiological  Serv- 
ices Supervisor,  Ontario  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

4.  Robert  F,  Argall,  Audiological  Services 
Supervisor,  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Milton,  Ontario. 

5.  Douglas  Wilding,  Vice  Principal,  On- 
tario School  for  the  Deaf,  Milton,  Ontario. 

6.  James  Etherington.  Vice  Principal,  Ontario 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Milton.  Ontario. 

7.  James  McCulloch,  Vice  Principal,  On- 
tario School  for  the  Deaf,  Milton,  Ontario. 

8.  William  A.  Williams,  Vice  Principal,  On- 
tario School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  On- 
tario. 

9.  John  A.  Hodgson,  Vice  Principal,  On- 
tario School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  On- 
tario. 

10.  Miss  Marjoric  Hegle,  Vice  Principal, 
Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville, 
Ontario. 

11.  Hugh  Prickett,  Principal,  Mississippi 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. 

12.  Robert  Dawson,  Principal  of  Deaf  De- 
partment, Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

13.  George  Monk,  State  Consultant,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  Minnesota. 

14.  Lawrence  Grouse,  State  Gonsultant  for 
the  Deaf,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Minnesota. 

1.5.  Mrs.  Lcttie  L.  Bartz,  Primary  Principal, 
Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 
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Nominattd  6v 

Donald  Kennedy,  Superinten- 
dent, Ontario  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Milton,  Ontario; 
Joseph  G.  Demeza,  Superin- 
tendent, Ontario  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Belleville,  Ontario. 

Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  G. 
Demeza. 

Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  G, 
Demeza* 

Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  G, 
Demeza. 

Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  0. 

Demeza. 
Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  G. 

Demeza. 
Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  G. 

Demeza. 
Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  G. 

Demeza. 

Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  0, 
Demeza. 

Donald  Kennedy,  Joseph  0. 
Demeza. 

Robert  Brown,  Superintendent, 
Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf, 
Jackson,  Aliss. 

Dr.  William  McClure,  President, 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  St.  Augustine, 
Fla. 

Melvin  H.  Brosel,  Superinten- 
dent, Minnesota  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn* 

Melvin  H.  Brasel. 


George  H.  Thompson,  Super* 
intendent,  Nebraska  School 
for  the*  Deaf,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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VIII.  Kkcooxitiox  of  IIoxonAHY  Mkmbers  and  GiES-re 
Rovi;c'?"vimi„S,''r^  «.«P'>ciaI  «uest.  to  tl.c  Conference. 

aZZ"'  f-r-'V"!  o'.Anioiicnn  Schooff ffi  t  fDcaf  Wd  i,fs  " 

X.  TitEASURKR's  RKl»OItT 

I'JTl,  IS  contnnicd  in  tliese  proceedings.  ' 

XI.  KK.WtT  OP  THK  AlECTlXOS  OF  THE  ExKCUTHT.  CoMMlTTEK 

r2?  I  "'^1^'°"  ^^''I'inm  McClnre,  seconded  bv  Dr  Llovd 

Grn  nke  the  .mnntes  of  ti.e  executive  committee  ineetin^  he  d  „1 

V  k  ,s^^;;L  oTi^07T'^.^''^"'"-^"  iftll  Rock 

.vrennsns,  .innc  2.),  1071,  weic  approved  as  c  rculated  and  read 

On  a  motion  by  Marvin  Clatterbnck  seconded  by  Sisfer  \„„e 
Lrr^rL"        executive  committee  meeting  hdd  "t  Li  t 
liocK,  Arkansas,  June  2o  uiid  2i,  1071,  wore  approved  as  read 

the^sr;£?eedi^^^^^^^^^  ^''^  "-^5"^-  a.??  Jolined  in 

XII.  Repoht  of  the  Executive  Maxaoeh  of  the  Coxfehexce  Office 
The  national  o-ffice 

Qvl^T^inTf'^l  Conference  know,  the  national  office  of 

CeuJeMAlDCr?ir^^  ''T^  ^''^  Educational  Media  Distribution 
bv  thi  Sionnl  Offin  Pnf/I"^c  years.  Rental  of  tliis  space  is  paid 
FvoP        A?  'V"^.  ^'"^  PC'-so'incl  services  (except  for  tlie 

JSa  oSr?^^^^^^  '"lyP""^  «ccoluitaile  by 

Trttr    *  1  :  T- I^xccutive  Manager  is  a  part  time  employee 
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For  two  main  reasons  tho  Xational  Office  activities  will  need  to  find 
other  (inartiM's  not  later  than  Jnly  1,  1071.  One  reason  is  that,  in  line 
with  the  ori^iinal  phin  that  the  office  wonid  eventuallv  fnnction  sepa- 
rately from  the  KMDC,  the  time  has  come  to  make  the  move.  A 
second  reason  is  that  the  KMDC  has  expanded  its  activities  and 
rcqnires  more  space. 

Fortnnately,  space  is  avaihible  in  the  same  bniklinjr.  at  a  rental  cost 
simihir  to  that  paid  now.  This  .space  is  avaihible  Jnlv  1,  and,  snbject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Kxecntive  Committee,  the  move  will  he  made  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  followin^r  items  are  reported  briefly : 
/.  Membership 

The  chan^ro  in  the  meinbei-ship  procedure  authorized  at  St.  Aufriis- 
tine  has  m  «;eneral  been  beneHcial.  I  recommend  that  a  set  of  cruide- 
Mnes  from  the  Execntive  roinmittee  be  provided  for  the  Membership 
Committee  to  enable  it  to  develop  a  systematic  i)rocednre  for  the 
entire  process. 

2.  IIono7wy  viembers 

Nnmerons  sources  have  been  used  to  update  the  list  of  honorary 
members.  I  he  resulting;  list  is  as  accurate  as  cnrrent  information  can 
make  it. 

3.  ANNALS 

A  complete  rej^rt  has  been  presented  to  tlut  Joint  Administratiye 
Committee. 

4.  Interagency  committee 

Attached  is  the  report  of  a  ineetinfr  .lannary  6. 1071. 
»-7.  Compilation  of  CEASD  minutes 

As  requested  by  the  Execntive  Committee,  a  search  has  been  con- 
ducted to  assemble  minutes  of  past  meetiii^rs.  This  search  is  almost 
completed.  It  is  hoped  that  all  documents  can  be  located  eventnally. 
and  a  complete  file  of  ininntes  be  established. 
6*.  Neiosletter 

The  need  for  a  new.sletter  or  some  form  of  re^^nilarlv  issued  bulletin 
to  the  meinbei*ship  jrmws  from  day  to  day.  The  inaclunery  for  intev- 
chaiinre  of  mforination  should  be  developed,  not  only  to  be  of  service 
to  the  membci*ship,  bnt  also  to  provide  information  to  the  national 
office,  which  is  called  npoii  to  find  answei^  to  all  sorts  of  iiiqnivies.  It 
IS  vecominended  that  the  Execntive  Committee  initiate  procedures  for 
developing  this  publication. 

7.  Brochu}^ 

The  brochure  desi«rned  by  the  Public  Relations  Conuuittee  has  been 
most  useful.  However,  the  supply  is  low,  and  the  contents  of  the 
brochure  are  by  now  somewhat  outdated.  I  recommend  that  a  new 
bix)chnre  be  pix;i)ared  and  printed  as  .soon  as  i)ractical)le. 
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8.  Certificates  of  met-it 

The  C 
ppi-soiis 


XIII.   ItEPOHT  OF  T,.E   EoUCATm^^  MeDIA   D.STHIBtTnoX  CeNTF.H 


-        -  , .  — i^wwt.i.vriio       uiiucr  way,  dv  aiit 
tc,  m  7;'^-  S^^;'^^^^^^  tiK.  Center  was  visited  by  site 


AISPF   n..r   IwT.       ..-"...iiuui  visits  were,  reported  to  t he  cliief  of 

bil  tt  i.7t  "  mIcf  nrJ"''%'°  "s?'>me  more  and  more  resnonsi- 
tion  of  th   d  irib  reprganiza: 


^rei^Villfe^'fStf 

19^o'  '"'"'^''^  ^^SCF  site  team  :eprt  C  ihe  July  8 

Sed  Tbif'  ''^"T7  ^?'""""««  ^°  CenterTas  b«^e„  ^^^^^^ 
C  mnmT  ^^P"'  1971  and  afjain  June  8-9  1971 

J  et^sScTschoo;  ToZ^n^T  -H'"  Chairn^„;S 
stiidoMf  „f  G  ^^"oo'i.^pwark.  Delaware ;  James  Achtzehii,  doctoral 
of  ft  P«,  ^•■I'^'V'^'  Univei-sity;  Edward  Carney,  Executive  DireS 

ICen  ''pl^'^r'M ^^^^''^  '^'^  Deaf.  A\^.sl.  "gton  Sr- 
\uu  '  J^""cipal.  aiaryland  Scliool  for  the  Deaf  -  Dr  Clvdr> 

F^^  L'n;P"  '«  °f  i'i?  I''st'-'.ctionaI  Materials  Center  DeWrLnt  J 
mtTa,  h";-?  Columbus.  The  first  meetin^wSrSed 

becomiiia  acquainted  with  the  Center's  resnonsibi  it  es 
i£..2ion'':fTl"^.l7  "fZ  meetinfr  wnsTvot  dTo 

P«)fcss.on.  One  result  of  the  meeting  Z?'.  ktVr'from'the'^c  a"lt 
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of  the  connnittee,  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Conference.  The  commit- 
tee uwnits  i\  comniriniciition  from  MSCF*  soon  to  be  made*  which  will 
serve  us  u  iwsition  |)U];)er  cletilinjij  with  the  role  of  the  E^IDC  as 
envisioned  by  MSCF,  in  the  light  of  the  increased  i-esponsibilities 
that  have  been  eflfected. 

Financial  reports  have  been  snpplied  the  CEASD  President  each 
month.  He  also  has  been  provided  a  copy  of  the  contract  each  year. 
Each  member  of  the  Execntive  Committee  is  sent  a  copy  of  the 
amuial  report  reqnired  by  the  Internal  Revenne  Service. 

The  liledia  Services  and  Captioned  Films  program  has  developed 
rapidly  in  the  ten  or  so  years  of  its  e.\istence.  Most  of  the  impetns  for 
the  program  has  come  from  the  Wnshington  offices,  with  cooperation 
from  the  field.  As  the  program  grows,  and  is  faced  with  reorganiza- 
tion in  some  respects,  there  arises  the  need  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
contributions  to  the  program  from  the  field.  Items  for  consideration 
include: 

1.  Moi-e  active  participation  on  the  part  of  school  executives.  Al- 
though it  is  recognized  that  administrator  of  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
bm-dened  with  heavy  responsibilities,  it  is  hoped  that  a  greater  share 
of  the  administrators'  time  can  be  made  available  for  assessing  the 
Media  programs  in  our  schools,  and  development  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  tlie  ix)teiitinl  tluit  Media  provides  in  the  educational  process. 

2.  Reconsideration,  in  many  instances,  of  the  assi^nnieiits  of  film 
depository  managei-s.  Management  of  a  film  depository  is  a  much 
greater  responsibility  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

3.  A  reassessnicnt'of  the  role  of  Media  in  modern-day  educational 
progmms  for  the  deaf.  Many  schools  have  set  up  media  centei-s,  with 
qualified  directoi-s,  to  serve  the  staff  and  teachei-s.  Some  schools  have 
combined  library  and  media  facilities  into  single  i-esources,  to  serve  as 
learning  centers.  Unfortunately,  too  many  schools  do  not  have  media 
departments,  and  according  to'rei)orts  we  have  received,  much  of  the 
equipment  and  materials  supplied  by  MSCF  remains  unused. 

As  reix)rted  last  year  in  St.  Augustine,  the  growth  of  the  Center  is 
such  that  full  tinie'is  required  of  the  Dircctor.  Our  proposal  for  the 
year  beginning  September  1. 1071  provides  for  this. 

Finally,  although  several  plans  arc  afoot  for  expanding  media 
services  into  other  ai-eas  of  handicapping  conditions,  the  current  out- 
look is  that  services  for  and  to  the  deaf  will  not  be  reduced. 

XIV.  Report  of  tuk  Educational  Media  Corporatiox 

Minutes  of  Jvne  29^  1971  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  directors 

The  Board  of  Directoi-s  of  the  Educational  Media  Corporation  held 
its  Animal  meeting  in  the  Primal^  Building  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Deaf  on  Tuesday,  June  29, 1971,  at  10:30  a.m.  The  following 
membei-s  were  present: 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Hoag 

Mr.  Roy  K.  Holcomb 

Di%  June  Miller 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Reay 

Dr.  Stanley  D.  Roth 

Dr.  R.  M.  Stelle 

Mr.  J.  Dean  Twining 
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Dr.  Howard  M.  Quiploy  was  also  prospiit. 

Mr  R™v  iTb  S' 1  .V""."'"""''''  r'"  "I'Provcl  ns  s„l.niite«l. 

«i  T^"  ^''^  Piesidcnt's  report  - 

in  1 1  V  If inW  llf  r"'  •^^""sijl^'ablc  time  was  taken  to  make  clian-os 

now  „«„,  „,s  „  m-HncI  cop,-  f,o,„  the  liocS  o(  m,™  ,S 

iMfr  a  f^irtluM  i-han^ro  u-Iud,  our  attornov  was  al.Io  to  haiulVe  ^ 

hinca  the  niootin^r  of  tho  iiionibci-s  of  TIio  Eilncatioiial  Afodin 
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 — ^   Contract  profit 

J'222 Montana  edition. Caption  Film  Studv  Guirii* 

I.OOO  transparencies.  Family  CircuV  ^    .5264         J8. 772  $508 

  <'325  1.750  425 

Total    

   933 

"It  is  obvious  that  your  Prosidout  doos  not  Iiavo  tliP  time  to  nro 

Ki:'isr„!;'iiKx?*  ■-.-...s,io„s,:;Ts'o'!,K 

Roy  M.  Stkm.k,  Pi  esident". 

tonI.inift hi"'htVS"  T1.o!="'  r'"''  ^^^^  '■^^'•'•^^^^l'  ^^-ith  terms 
iiimiiuimi^  in  x.»(4.  llipsp  iiu>nil)crs  arc : 

Dr.  Dom  Hicks 

Dr.  Jolm  D.  Harrington 

Arr.  Roy  K.  Holcornb 

Dr.  June  Aliller 

Dr.  Stanley  D.  Roth 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Reav  and  passed. 
nnnn;?'r  i""'  Seconded  that  the  President  be  authorized  to 

nppon.t  someone  o  act  as  an  a<rent  for  the  Corporation  nssfst  the 
SsS;  '  The  V^^'r.  l^-siuess  for.the  CorporatSn"!;,^  motion  wa 
?eco,d ;J  tn  r„  n  T         ^"thonzed.  by  a  motion  duly  made  and 
seconded,  to  lia ye  a  broclnire  developed  to  publicize  tlie  Corporation 
Its  purposes  and  services.  This  motion  was  passed.  '-"rpornrion, 

llflsTm      '  "°  ^1'^-  '"'^^^"'g  ^^-"s  adjourned  at 

Respectfully  snl)niitted, 

Roy  M.  Steele,  For  the  Secretary. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  CORPORATION 
STATEMENT  OF  CONDITION,  JUNE  18,  1971 
Assets 

CasJi  in  bank    $1  3Q4  21 

Funds  transferred  to  tlic  National  Omcc"  of 'the  "Ctm-  ' 
fcrcncc  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the 
J^c^f   4,  435.  00 

Total  assets  ,   $5,  739.  21 

Liabilities  and  Surphis 
Liabilities  

Profit  and  Joss  (Dec.  31,  i976)V.'II"II"!""!!!"I $5"740'2i 

Less  expenses  .since  Dec.  31,  1969   *     1,' OO 

Total  liabilities  and  surplus   739,  21 

ST.\TEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSES 
For  the  Period  January  1,  1970  to  December  31.  1970 

Income: 

Sales— Conference  of  Executives   $10  -)2*>  00 

Less:  Cost  of  sales  V.  .  /.  .     Sol  5  h!  22 

v^.r^n^Pl?^^  ^'^^^'^^  -   1»  008.  00 

Ji^xpenses: 

Agent's  fees— Roy  M.  Stellc   $161.80 

Legal  and  accounting   4l!  00 

Total  expenses   202.  85 

Net  j)rofit  for  the  period   805715 

XV.  Rei^oht  of  the  Joint  AXXALS  AoMixisTnATms  Committee 

M mutes  of  ineeting  on  June  ^.5, 1971,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Persons  present  for  this  meeting  were: 

Hugo  Sclunihoff  John  Harrington 

Howard  AI.  Quigley  Roy  AL  Stellc 

Kenneth  R.  Mangan  Armin  Tiirechek 

Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer  William  J.  McChirc 

William  Craig  W.  Lloyd  Graunke 

McCa;r  Vernon  Edwarcl  Tillinghast 

Marvin  Clatterbnck  David  M.  Denton 
Feme  Davis 

Items  diacmsed 

I.  MH.  BOB  MAYO  PRESENTED  HIS  PHOPOSAL 

Discussed  two  questionnaires  designed  to  show: 

Level  of  interest. 

Which  journals  i*ead. 
Discussed  inci-ease  in  advertising. 
Mentioned  incimse  in  number  of  mautiscripts  received. 
Discussed  "right  to  negotiate". 
Discussed  going  to  offset  printing. 
Discussed  providing  a  direct  ad  page  as  a  service. 
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n.  REPORT  OP  CHAIRMAN 

nn"?!;?"^  °^  ^'l''.  P''ysical  and  fiscal  aiinngements  many  of  the 
b  .  ^        innnedrnte  attention  of  the 

n  «,    Tl,l  "r^-'""  *°       editors  or  the  committee  chair! 

man.  ll,e  chairman  appreciates  tlie  close  communication  with  the 

d ecSsXDff;;ir '^H?"  r^^'^rf  ^•^'•^p''^-  ^^^^^^^  -d  jo  J? 

wnl  ,^  fi'  ^'°P?*."''y'  t'"s  Ims  enabled  us  to  proceed  during  the  nast 
year  with  a  minimum  of  confusion  and  delay.  While  dec  Ions  have 
wav  Xotr  r"  'T^^y^.  immediate  problems,  tlie? Imve  i  ,Io 
ZV^T^^;^;^''"'  "'"^  are  the  responsibility  o? 

an71iLn~fl  nfo^r^  ^7°.  °'  ^hree  years  in  personnel,  format 
ment  of  n.f,  nS;^  f  •  '"^  ''rl'"^"  '•''^"'t®^'  substantial  improve- 
ment of  our  publication.  There  still  remain  areas  which  require  close 

CominSee"'  "^"'"^  AdnXistrativc 

thiZmZfin^JIf  ?l'?°?f  '"^'^'^      the  Joint  Committee  at 

outii  "ed   "f  M„xm1  majority  of  the  issues  have  been 

^hl  lT    -l.  *Iny  14  letter  from  Howard  Quigley  to  each  member  of 

'Un  Z  hn' "         ^'"'V       chairmnnkted  mylT 
Among  the  pioblems  to  bo  resolved  are  • 

thJ'nS'Snn'l' •  '"''"'J^^  ^'  ^[\^  distance  between  the  business  office, 
ind^pi'lnteis  ""'"^'S"*"''  ^''^  «lito'  (s),  t>.e  printing  consultant, 

nf^fi.T'^  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  expertise 

of  the  principal  investigator  of  the  Directory  Issue. 

„i«,.     '^^f  *°  "™'d  'o^.oi'  omission  of  namra  from  the  Directory. 

4.  Finniicinl  considerations. 
«XT      ^^^^^^^c>»eiit  of  editorial  policy. 

(lations  will  be  made  by  those  mvo  ved  ii  different  asnectq  nf  thp 
^7i7ja75  operation  as  requested  in  niv  letter  of  May  28  ^ 
Annahi^^^^^^^  ?  Little' Rock  we  mu^  remember  that  the 

S    ?i  CO  Penodical  presently  in  existence.  It 

IS  unique  in  services  and  m  the  information  it  provides.  It  should 
contain  material  at  one  time  or  another  of  interest  and  acc^^^^^^ 
all  of  those  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  deaf."         "^^eptaoic  to 

William  J.  McClure,  Ghahman. 

ni.  mvom  op  the  editor  axd  list  op  manuscripts 

Discussed  change  in  bibHographic  style. 
Discussed  percentage  of  manuscripts  on  increase. 

IV.  EDITORIAL  BOARD 

Da'^/id  w'ilnaT''  Hi'de  Schlesiuger  or  Dr. 

Ki'^g.'^''^'"'''""''"^  ^°se-Dr.  Noel  Matkin  or  Dr.  Dick 
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^C.  Replacement  for  Dr.  Stewart-George  Propp  or  Law:.„ce  New- 

V.  ASSOCIATE  EDITOKS 

Mt^y"''"'''^'  Brill-Ricl.ard  Thompson  or  Kenneth 

B.  Di-.  Craig  to  continue  as  Editor  of  the  Directory  Issue. 

SHIPS,  ETC.  '"'^'^'''^ '  EDITORIAL  POLICY ;  AKTICUS ;  READER- 

VIII.  ITEMS  LISTED  IX  MEMO  OF  MAT  28 

Literary  issue;  tips  to  tencliere. 
beSS;? "'^  into  listing  and  seeking  their  mem- 

IX.  DIRECTORY  ISSUE 

pi55rs"SlX'^^^^^^  *°       Editor  conceding 

Principal  Investigator  report.  ' 

^-^^^^^r^^^^^  names  be 

za^on-based  on  a  pei  -page  cSt-tCaf^^      ^f'^  ^''g'^'"- 

Recommended  that  .sfnf,.        *   '^^'^^'^V^Y  furnish  lists, 
j^j^        laea  tliat  state  director  of  rehab  be  listed  (Rehab  for 

iop^^^Zdt^l^^^^  in  each  state  be  listed 

berehip  list.  "  ^^^^  be  listed  from  CAID  mem- 

X.  BUSINESS  maxaoer's  report 

XI.  RECOMMEXDATIOX8  SUBMITrED  BT  DR.  HOWARD  QmOLET 

IntiSbUVSg^i^  of  the  American 

the  Port  City  Pr^ "s  aHRnrl?  ''^f P^^^'  the  proposal  from 
a.x>  urged  to^stt,dTeach  pm^^^  Committee 
sion.  PASSED.  P'^Posal  carefully  before  arriving  at  a  deci- 

such  tferbSes'hVcS,.^^^^^^^^^^^  ^--'^  be  changed 

editoi^  and  printer  underThe   t^^^^^^^  issues  working  with  the 

the  Conference  and  th^titi^^lhttr^^^^^ 

"  714 
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bcr  1, 1971  PASSED  ""^^  Convention  prior  to  Scptcm- 

H,S  =?°*^°"V"°"**°**  Committee  i-ecommend  to  the  CV\^r> 

Sls'^^O^rffS^^^^^^^^^^  r«tf  Sj^Jiereased  to 

Submitted  by  David  M.  Dexton. 
XVI.  Pe.vxsylvaxia  School  for  the  Deaf 

stn?,^  wl  S5?'^'^'!"  u'"  ="""»'■  ^'"^  »'  mo,"  mcnts  in  other 
inijrc  public  rcsidcntinl  schools.  Concern  was  voicg^I  nvm-  flm  inTt^nJ^i 

ai„?,tl™  r  '""  senndmls  i,cccss«rv  for  a  S 

pc?i,^:ii;rsSs;'.ss;  ere,;?. -  ™"'""»°' '°  "» 

XVII.  ffATiosAt,  Centf;r  Fon  Dcif-Bmso  Yooths  a™  Addias 

Nafcif/f 'S'lFS^^^  '?  "1"!"  >"     Conference  on  the 

Pnrl  r™  T  1  5»  '^""f-B'-ind  set  up  tcmpomr  V  in  Now  Hvde 
Pork,  Long  Island.  The  permanent  home  for  the  Center  will  be  at 
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Sand  Point,  Long  Island.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  was 
granted  the  right  to  operate  the  National  Center.  They  will  eventu- 
ally be  settm^r  up  fifteen  state  i-egions  on  the  eastern  seaboard  and 
settnig  up  regional  offices.  Aims  for  the  program  are: 

1.  A  national  registry  of  the  deaf-blind 

2.  In-service  training 

3.  Aids  for  the  deaf-blind 

4.  Intensive  one- week  training  programs 

5.  Consultation  services 

Boycc  Williams  cited  the  need  for  input  from  deaf  educators  and 
the  need  for  teachens  of  the  deaf  and  psychologists  knowledgeable  of 
the  deaf  in  this  program. 

XVIII.  School  LiimARiEs 

Dr.  Stellc  read  an  announcement  to  the  CEASD  from  Ben  M. 
Schowe,  Jr.,  concerning  the  meeting  of  the  School  Librarians  for  the 
Deaf  and  Associates  during  the  CAID  meetings  and  asking  adminis- 
trator to  send  representatives  to  this  meeting  and  urge  others  to 
attend.  The  announcement  appears  elsewhere  in  these  minutes. 

XIX.  Lkoislatiox 

Boyce  Williams  urged  supi)ort  of  ILR.  8395  which  is  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1971  and  provides  for  complete  services  from  preschool 
through  the  aged.  These  services  inchulc  vocational  training,  social 
services  and  health  services.  The  Bill  also  includes  ILR.  5610  which 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  Vocational  Training  Center  for 
I^w- Achieving  Deaf  Adults  and  Youths. 

XX.  RKroHTS  OK  Staxdixo  Committeks 

/.  OoimnHtee  on  Accreditation  of  Schools 

Following  a  report  of  the  chairman  James  A.  Little,  a  motion  was 
made  by  Mr.  Little  to  approve  the  recommendation  for  accreditation 
of  the  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Joseph  Youngs  and 
carried.  A  full  report  of  this  committee  is  included  later  in  these 
minutes. 

S.  Committee  on  Training  and  Certification  of  Doi^xitory  Counselors 
Mr.  Lloyd  Harrison,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Youngs,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  submitted  a  report  on  the  training  and  certification 
of  dormitory  counselons.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  contained  in  the 
minutes.  Mr.  Youngs  also  reminded  the  croup  of  the  "grandfather 
clause  m  the  certification  remiii-ements  which  allows  dormitory  coun- 
selor working  at  a  school  fifteen  yeans  or  longer  to  receive  certifica- 
tion from  the  Confei^ence.  This  clause  terminates  in  December  1972. 
5.  Com/inittee  on  the  Deaf-BUnd 

As  representatives  of  the  Conference  of  Executives  to  the  National 
Committee  on  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children,  Edward  Reay  and 
Itildon  bhipman  i-cported  on  a  meeting  held  in  Louisville,  Kentuclnr, 
attended  by  Joseph  R.  Shmpaugh,  in  October  1970,  and  in  which  a 
reorganization  of  the  National  Committee  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 
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on  the  ^Tationnl  Committee  on  sjo.,?-  %  Conference  repiesentntives 
copy  of  their  report  is^Si^fe  Children.  1 

4.  Committee  on  Mucational  Research 

CommiSrJie^S'TtsM  'tS^'''  ^ho 
••nes:  Of  concentration  along  the  following 

roiaVdiS  -S.?s'm"fb:V^^^^  -formation 
other  appropriate  groups  ind  indivrdua Is    ^^'^•"^•°»  and 

-««/din\^Ta;"ch"as^^^^^^^  the  Association 

Office  of  the  President.  ^    ^  '  assistance  through  the 

Pr2;denJ,orraSiSic^^iL^^^^  through  its 

5.  Committee  on  Higher  Education 

where  in'L'^r'rocaS"'"'  '''''^'^  '''''''' 
ff.  Interagency  Committee 

he  n^tc'JS.'' it^-'^S^^^^^^^  -      CEC  meeting  which 

proceedings.  contained  elsewhere  in  these 

7.  Committee  on  Membership 

of  thfac^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Giangreco  a  written  report 

elsewhere  in  these  procSdi^gs  '  P'"''"^*'^  ""^  contained 

S^irm"'' A?/'''''^''  Handicapped 
report  aTthis  time""*      ^"'"'^  ••"P"'-*^^  that  his  committee  had  no 
9.  Committee  on  Statistics 

tic^li^ccS^^^^^^  XI°„'      ^--"^  -  Stntis- 

Association  of'the  D^fT/d  the^'oS  of^n  ^atioTa 
thea:  two  excellent  proje?  s  Po5s?n,  Ic'  -^"Tf^P-^'^  Studies  for 
garding  the  census  "reC'd  t^Hte  ^'?h?AS''* 
St«d;os  at  Gallandet  Col.fge  or  wSSL^LTI^cS^^^^^^^^ 

10.  Committee  on  Public  Relations 

on  LSs'^fn^^^^^^^  -P°r*  ?f  the  Committee 

Stelle  dated  June  4,  1971  ff  Pn/v.  J^adner's  letter  to  Dr.  Roy 
ceed  ngs  to  member  o'Sm^aiiJns  „f"trV°  ""^i^  Conference  PrJ 
Serving  the  Deaf  rCOSD^  TK^  4.-  Council  of  Organizations 
Huff  and  passed    ^  ^  seconded  by  Kenneth 
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IL  Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the  Deaf  (COSD) 

The  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
was  represented  at  the  COSD  Board  of  Directors  meeting  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  on  March  5  and  6,  1971,  by  Stanley  D. 
Roth  and  Joseph  Younjjs.  Their  full  report  of  this  meeting  is  con- 
tained elsewhere  in  tlicse  proceedings. 

12.  Committee  on  Vocational  Education 

Roy  Parks  reported  on  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  pertain  to 
vocational  education,  namely,  H.R.  8395  and  H.R.  5610.  The  first 
mentioned  is  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1971  and  includes  the  second 
(H.R.  5610)  which  calls  for  the  amendment  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation Act  to  pi-ovide  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Compre- 
hensive Regional  Rehabilitation  Center  for  Low  (Under)  Achieving 
Deaf.  ]\rr.  Parks  stated  that  there  had  been  no  hearings  on  these 
proposed  laws  to  date.  He  urged  support  of  this  legislation.  A  copy  of 
H.R.  5610  is  contained  in  these  proceedings. 

IS.  Joint  Committee  on  Andiology  and  Education  of  the  Deaf 

Dr.  William  Castle  presented  a  repoit  of  this  Joint  Committee.  No 
meetings  have  been  called  since  early  1969  because  of  lack  of  funds  to 
support  such  meetings.  However,  a'  two  week  institute  on  audiology 
for  supervising  tcachei^s  of  the  deaf  was  sponsored  by  the  Committee, 
hosted  by  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  with  funding 
from  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Handicapped.  A  full  report  is 
contained  elsewhere  in  the  minutes. 

Council  on  Education  of  the  Deaf 
Ben  E.  Hoffmeycr,  President,  presented  the  repoit  of  the  Council 
on  Education  of  the  Deaf.  It  was  reported  that  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration had  been  completed  and  thus  the  CED  was  officially  made 
responsible  for  Teacher  Certification  and  Teacher  Training  accredita- 
tion in  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Dr.  Ralph  Hoag  reported  on  the 
Preparation  and  Certification  Committee.  The  final  report  of  this 
Committee  was  passed  out  and  also  a  resolution  to  have  the  Confer- 
ence appi-ovc  of  their  representatives  on  the  Council  voting  in  favor 
of  these  standards.  Ben  Hoffmeyer  commended  Dr.  Hoag  and  his 
Committee.  A  full  report  and  the  resolution  are  contained  elsewhere 
in  these  proceedings. 

15.  Legislation  Committee 

Dr.  Thomas  Behreus  gave  a  report  from  the  Legislation  Commit- 
tee. Dr.  Lloyd  Grauukc  moved  that  a  resolution  be  drawn  up  by  the 
Resolutions  Committee  asking  for  the  continuance  of  Title  t  and 
Title  VT  monies  for  handicapped  children.  Kenneth  Hulf  seconded 
the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Dr.  Behrens  felt  that  this  was  a  good  idea,  but  asked  that  the 
timiuflc  of  sending  the  resolution  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Legislation  Committee. 

16.  The  Educational  Media  Committee 
No  report. 

17.  Committee  on  Parent  Education 

Audrey  Hicks,  Chairman,  presented  the  report  from  this  Commit- 
tee which  contained  approximately  ten  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
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IS.  Rmluthm  Oommitte,  Pi-occcding^' 
^^'^^tL^^tZZS^^'-^'  '°  Conferee 


HEsoLtrriox  i 


RESOLtmoX  ^ 

T  2TCf t;;^-  is  «  st..„,  p,,b„binty  th„t  Titles 
me.e„s,  tliis  support  /ms  m^^^  Co-M-ess,  and 

that  the  Conp.^ss  co„tiS,t^^^  as  recommending.  stn)„piy 

L.  89-10  and  P.  L.  89-313  in  nfa         ,  """^'""7  Titles  I  and  VI  P 

Ke.}„eth  Huff  mov7d  tl    a  pS  the  past' 

Dr.  Thomas  Belirens.  TI,e  motion  paied        "''"'"t'O"'  s«cinded  by 

RESOLtmON  3 

teen  consistently  siM)poS  1)1%  '"^'V''"  for  the  De«f  l,„v° 
He«W,,  M„cati5n  an/wXi^ns^K'T,,;","''  department  of 
nlioiis  and  construction  and  llv  t  c  .12  ' "r."'  ''"""e""  for  "Per- 
ns tile  spo,«oring  institntlon  •       ««l'ester  Institntc  of  Tectaology 

exp.UilfSSpVSlS,';^^^^^    9EASD  send  an  appropriate 

RESOLtmON  4 

c.£ t''a^nSiT:ri'd;;a/;f  tr ',jTr''™  '^-^'i"- 

the  two-year  period  since  the  ^^^J^oi^^l ^Z':SSZ\^'^S! 
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1969,  on  the  revision  of  stnndni-ds  adopted  from  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

\Miereas,  several  drafts  of  proposed  standards  have  been  i-eviewed, 
(inestioned,  and  discussed  by  gmxps  and  individuals  rcpi-esenting 
nitensst^  in  and  for  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Association  for  the 
Deat,  1  he  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the 
Deat,  and  The  Convention  of  American  Instructoi-s  of  the  Deaf,  and, 

U  hei-eas,  three  major  open  discussion  meetings  held  during  1970 
provided  the  opportunity  for  state  dii-ectoi^  of  special  education, 
teacher  educators  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  admin istratoi-s  of  schools  and  pi-ograms  for  the  deaf,  the  deaf, 
and  parents  of  deaf  childrai  to  i-eact,  comment,  and  offer  suggestions 
to  tlie  Committee,  and, 

Whei-eas,  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  on  education  of  the 
Deaf  reviewed  and  approved  in  principle  the  contents  of  proposed 
standards  at  its  meeting  in  Now  York  City  in  February  of  1970  with 
the  suggestion  that,  after  final  editing,  the  document  lie  pi-esented  to 
the  thi-ce  i-espective  member  organizations  for  review  and  approval. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  June  1971,  draft  of  proposed  standards  be 
accepted  (subject  to  i-esohition  of  issues  that  may  be  voted  by  the 
membei-ship  at  this  meeting)  by  The  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Confei-ence  on  the  Executive  Boanl  of  the  Council  on  Education  of 
the  Deaf  be  instructed  and  authorized  to  formally  adopt  these  stand- 
ards at  its  next  meeting. 

Joseph  Youngs  moved  to  approve  the  above  resolution,  seconded  by 
Stanley  Roth.  The  motion  passed. 

RESOLtmON  5 

Whei-eas,  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  branch  of  the 
Bui-eau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  has  been  of  enomous 
value  111  furthering  the  advancement  and  development  of  the  deaf  of 
the  Nation ;  and 

Whereas,  this  development  has  come  through  the  use  of  "Captioned 
iMlms  ,  media  centers,  national  workshops,  grants,  equipment,  mate- 
rials, and  many  other  activities;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Gilbert  Delgado  brought  to  the  office  his  experience  as 
an  academic  supervisor,  teacher,  counsellor  and  active  member  of 
various  professional  committees;  and 

mereas,  Dr.  Gilbert  Delgado,  Chief  of  the  Media  Services  and 
Captioned  Films  branch  has  been  veiy  influential,  shown  leadership 
and  direction  for  the  Media  Services  and  Captioned  Films  program; 
and 

Whereas,  Dr.  Gilbeii  Delgado  is  leiigning  as  Chief  of  the  Media 
Services  and  Captioned  Films  branch  to  accept  another  position:  Be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  that  the  Confei-ence  of  Executives  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf,  in  conference  assembled  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
acknowled^re  the  great  contribution  Dr.  Gilbert  Delgado  has  made  to 
the  profe^ioii  and  for  the  unsparing  use  of  his  time  and  endeavors: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of 
the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  tho  Deaf  and 
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TmttC  of^he'^tidiSd'-^'irl?*'^  Commissioner,  Bureau 
Division  of  Educational  4nrv?o^l    'i^  J  '  '»»'^  AVitluow,  Diiecto, 
y  Chief  of  tl,e  5  edia  Se  -Sklld^         •  ^''}^^''  Delgado, 
aforementioned  Bnrea!!.  "'"^  Captioned  Films  bTanch  of  Se 

Sister  A^me^lirre'SmSVT^ed"  '^'"^''^  --'d^d  by 

^0.  Joint^  Co.n.nUtee  on  Mental  Retardation  an.  Education  of  tKe 

-taided.Afuni.e,Useof.t 

XXI.  COXSTITUTION-  AND  Bv-LawS 

r>IdS^  for  discussion  on  the  pro- 

to  the  meeting.  Af L^^'sim  "  d?  'i2i  '"^^^'^d  P"or 

Graunke  moved  tliat  thr/mne  of  f hi  «».  Article  I-Xnme,  I^byd 
"American  Associatio  of  Soot  ^  chan^red'to  read 

The  motion  was  seconded  bvTlm"J  w'°^ 

his  motion  which  folKd  AiS  5.""  'son.  In  the  discuss  on  on 
t>on  by  dropping  the  S  «4mn^.;^^'S^'  '"^r'^^  "'"^"d  the  mo- 
association  wo«Id''read  'SociatS"f"Cl/°,         11"^  of  "^e 

carried.  Since  it  seemed  evident  fm  1  h,  ^^^2-  ""^      ^as  not 

on  the  floor  was  not  tlie  Se  wWch  mn^f  """'^  '"0*^°" 
Graunke  w  thdrew  i      J  "  members  wanted  Dp 

that  tlie  name  of  the  Asses  s  CastKoSd 
read  as  follows:  4hp  .W; '    f    ^PPears  in  Article  I,  SecK  I 

I.-".  Ed  TillinglSstS""  he  ^^^^^^  foiJffSf; 

However,  at  a  special  meeting  of  M.o  a      -J-*  '""^^ 
1. 1971,  attended  6y  aboS  for  f  mnSf  Association  on  Thui-sday,  July 
that  the  old  name  ^f  the  oSixSn  T'  m'T'"'  ^u/ges  S 

strong  support  for  this  suSSf  nJ  {  m  Th°re  was 

a  mai  ballot  be  sent  to  KS'e  m;J^^  i  '^^'^''"'^  '"^^"d  that 
the  original  name  of  the  asSciSn         w  °»  >  etaining 

and  It  was  passed.  association.  Iven  Huff  seconded  the  motion 

Seln?if,'Vt^X^^^^^^  moved  that  Article  I, 

programs  should  oidiliai  VhavTfive  fu  fti^^  ■^''^^V''^-  "S"ch 

or  the  equivalent  working-;vitin,eai  in  mV^?  Professional  employees 
not  be  an  integral  part  of  a  In  lir  n  ^  impa  red  persons  and  should 
shb  in  the  Asfociat  "on  "  P""*-"'""'  '^''^'^'^^-V  '^o'ding  memC 

.  ^^'r?t?c:^^^^  -1  it  was  carried, 

nng  to  standing  comm  \te4  T^d  Ti'inf,  i  ^^"^  ^V'laws  refer- 

cntional  Keseai^h  and  S  aUstS  sTandiS  ""^ -T^  *°  '^^'^P  ^^e  Edu- 
motion  was  seconded  by  hJ^  Schunhoif'LiXTx"^^^^^^  '"P"''"*'^'-  ^« 
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Ed  Tillinglinst  moved  to  put  the  standing  committee  on  Parent 
Education  back  into  Article  II,  Section  IV.  Lloyd  Graunke  seconded 
the  motion  and  it  was  carried. 

Arinin  Tui'echck  moved  to  put  the  standing  committee  on  the 
deaf-blind  back  into  Article  II,  Section  IV.  Ed  Tillinghast  seconded 
the  motion.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr.  Stelle  explained 
that  the  Association  ali'eady  hud  representation  on  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Deaf-Blind  which  was  a  National  Committee  on  Services  for 
Deaf-Blind  children.  !Mr.  Turcchek  withdrew  his  original  motion. 
Richard  Lane  then  moved  that  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Education 
of  the  Deaf-Blind  be  added  to  the  list  of  joint  standing  committees 
named  in  Article  II,  Section  IV  of  the  bylaws.  Ken  Huff  seconded 
the  motion  and  it  was  carried.  Richard  Lane  moved  that  the  following 
description  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  deaf -blind 
be  inserted  between  the  last  and  second  last  paragraphs  of  Article  II, 
Section  IV,  of  the  bylaws:  "The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf -Blind  shall  consist  of  2  membei'S  appointed  by  the  President 
to  serve  on  the  National  Committee  on  Services  for  Deaf -Blind  Chil- 
dren with  representatives  from  AEVH." 

Mclvin  Bmsel  seconded  thn  motion  and  it  was  carried.  Ed  Reay 
strongly  suggested  that  the  appointees  to  this  committee  be  two  Su- 
pei'intendents  from  scliools  with  deaf-blind  departments. 

There  being  no  further  changes  or  amendments  Dr.  Stelle  called 
for  a  motion  to  approve  the  Constitutions  and  bylaws  as  amended. 
Howevei',  after  a  count  of  the  membei*ship  present  (35),  it  was  deter- 
mined that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  to  approve  the  new 
constitution  and  bylaws.  Therefore,  Dr.  Stelle  postj^ned  the  voting 
until  the  evening  banquet,  at  which  time  the  necessary  majority  of 
mt»mbei*s  was  present  and  on  a  motion  by  Dr.  William  McClure, 
seconded  by  Joseph  Youngs,  the  constitution  and  bylaws,  as 
amended,  were  approved  by  the  membership. 

XXII.  Rkport  of  Xomixatixo  Committek  and  Elkctiok  of  Officeus 

Membeifij  of  the  Executive  Committee  whose  term  expired  in  June^ 
1071,  were  John  D.  Harrington,  P.  S.  #158  in  New  York  City,  and 
Doin  Hicks,  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Washington, 
D.C.  To  fill  these  vacancies  and  add  the  additional  three  menribers  to 
the  Committee  as  called  for  in  the  newly  adopted  constitution,  the 
Nominating  Committee  presented  tho  following  slate: 

1.  Newton  Farmer  Walker,  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina — 1974. 

2.  Frank  Powell,  Pilot  School  for  the  Deaf,  Callier  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center,  Dallas,  Texas— 1074. 

3.  Eldon  Shipman,  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf,  Romney, 
West  Virginia— 1074. 

4.  Robert  Frisina,  NTID,  Rochester,  New  York— 1973. 

5.  Josenh  Demeza,  Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf,  Belleville,  On- 
tario—1972. 

The  President,  Dr.  Roy  Stelle,  opened  the  floor  for  fui-ther  nomina- 
tions. There  being  no  other  nominations' from  the  floor,  nominations 
were  closed  on  a  motion  by  R.  T.  Youngei's,  seconded  by  Joseph 
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XXIII.  Nominations  ran  IIoNonAnr  Membeusiim. 

organization:  »o™"«te(l  for  Iionorary  meinbersl.ip  in  the 

John  Gouffh  tr*    M  -r-i 

XXIV.  1072  TonoN-To  IMeeting 

Mav  5  107O  Tho  r^^«*  "^"""a^,  Apul  dO,  10r2,  through  Fridav 
HoJcl1„'d^;;nSwn  ^''''^^-"•^«rs  will      the  ifoyal^or^ 

XXV.  ADJOUnXMENT 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sister  Nora  LETounN-EAu,  Secretary, 
MEMBERS  PRESENT 
School  and  Official  Representative 
V^\mSn\t^'''^  the  Blind,  Tucson.  Ariz.;  Edward 

Plummer"""'"  ^^''""'Pes.  Manitoba.  Canada;  Donald  M 

Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf.  Belleville.  Ontario.  Canada,  Joseph  G  De. 

^1  cr'al^^b^^o^^^^^^^^^^  E.  Kenne<ly. 

G.  Turechek.  '^^^  ^"""»  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. ;  Armin 

Paul  nudy.  Hearing  Impaired.  Newark.  Del.  •  j 

^^^..^Plorlda  Schoo.  for  the  dW^T k^fu '  "Z^fi  ^V^^^  j 
^^IJ  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Gooding.  Idaho;  Edward  W 
^Vl.  Black  Hawk  Hearing  Handicapped  Program.  MoUne.  111.;  Jack  B.  Hand- 
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18.  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf»  Jacksonville,  111.;  Kenneth  R.  Mangan. 

10.  IiKliaun  School  for  the  Deaf»  Indianaiwlis,  ind. ;  Alfred  J.  Lamb. 

20.  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe,  Kan. ;  Stanley  D.  Roth. 

21.  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf,  Danville,  Ky.;  Jack  W.  Brady. 

22.  I^uisiana  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Baton  Rouge,  La. ;  Lloyd  V.  Funch* 

CSS. 

23.  Governor  Baxter  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Portland,  Maine ;  Joseph  P. 
Youngs. 

24.  Maryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. ;  David  M.  Denton. 

25.  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Mich. ;  Bruce  R.  Siders. 

2U.  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  Melvin  H.  Brasel. 

27.  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Miss. ;  Robert  S.  Brown ;  Hugh 
Prickett  (official  proxy  for  Robert  Brown,  July  27, 1071). 

28.  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo. ;  Lloyd  A.  Harrison. 

20.  Nebraska  School  for  the  Deaf,  Omaha,  Xcb. ;  George  H.  Thompson. 

30.  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf,  Santa  Fc,  N.  M. ;  James  A.  Little. 

31.  Clenry  School  for  Children,  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y. ;  Sister  Loyola  Marie. 

32.  Lutheran  School  for  the  Deaf,  Mill  Neck,  N.Y.;  Melvin  W.  Luebke. 

33.  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  KIT,  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  Robert 
Frisina. 

34.  Xcw  York  School  for  the  Deaf,  White  Plains,  N.Y. ;  Roy  M.  Stelle. 

35.  New  York  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rome,  N.Y. ;  J.  Jay  Farman. 
30.  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  N.Y. ;  Ralph  L.  Hoag. 

37.  School  for  Language  and  Hearing  Impaired  Children,  New  York,  N.Y. ; 
John  D.  Harrington. 

38.  St.  Francis  de  Sales  School  for  the  Deaf,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  Sister  Anne 
Behrc. 

30.  St.  Mary^s  School  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  Sister  Nora  Letourneau. 

40.  Eastern  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Wilson,  N.G. ;  Marvin  M. 
Burlcy  (official  proxy  for  R.  M.  McAdams). 

41.  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton,  N.C. ;  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson. 

42.  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Devils  Lake,  X.  Dak. ;  Allen  J.  Hayek. 

43.  St.  Rita  School  for  the  Deaf,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Reverend  Paul  F.  Klenke. 

44.  Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sulphur,  Okla. ;  R.  T.  Youngers. 

45.  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Orcg.;  Marvin  B.  Clatterbuck. 
40.  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Pblllp  A.  Belle- 

fleur. 

47.  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgewood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; 
William  N.  Craig. 

48.  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. ;  A.  S.  Myklebust. 
40.  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  W.  Lloyd  Graunke. 

50.  Callier  Hearing  and  Speech  Center,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Frank  W.  Powell. 

51.  Sunshine  Cottage  School  for  Deaf  Children,  San  Antonio,  Tex. ;  Audrey 
nicks. 

52.  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Tex. ;  A.  W.  Douglas. 

53.  Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Ogden,  Utah ;  Robert  W.  Tegeder. 

54.  Austlne  School  for  the  Deaf,  Brattleboro,  Vt.;  Richard  K.  Lane. 

55.  Virginia  School  at  Hampton,  Va. ;  William  J.  McConnell. 

50.  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Staunton,  Va. ;  Joseph  R. 
Shinpaugh. 

57.  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Romney,  W.  Va. ;  Eldon 
10.  Shipman. 

58.  The  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. ;  Kenneth  P.  Huflf. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  PRESENT 

1.  BUory  Adams,  Office  of  Los  Angeles  Superintendent  of  Schools,  California. 

2.  Henry  0.  BJorlie,  New  Y^ork  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Rome.  N.Y. 

3.  Marvin  Burley,  Eastern  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Wilson,  N.C. 

4.  Kdnnnul  Cassettl,  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

5.  Dr.  William  B.  Castle,  NTID,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

0.  Dr.  Leo  Dicker,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
7.  Patrick  J.  Dowllng.  South  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 
Spartanburg,  S.C. 
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8.  S.  Theodore  Guttadore,  Community  College  of  Denver.  Colo 

0.  Virginia  Heidinger,  Washington.  D.C. 

10.  Dr.  William  D.  Jackson.  University  of  Tennessee.  Knoxville. 

Ji*  Wtchfteld.  New  York  School  for  the  Peaf.  White  Plains.  X.Y. 

12.  Winfteld.  McChord.  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Danville.  Ky. 

13.  Lucy  Moore,  Trenton,  N.J.  ^ 

14.  Dr.  John  C.  Xace.  Sterck  School.  Newark.  Del. 

15.  Lloyd  n.  Parks,  Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Olathe.  Kans. 
10.  B.  J.  Peck,  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf.  Salem.  Oreg. 

17.  H.  G.  noyall.  Jr..  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton.  N.C. 

18.  Dr.  Jerome  D.  Schein.  New  York  University.  N.Y. 
10.  Frederick  Schrieber.  NAD.  Silver  Spring.  Md. 

^  20,  John  S.  Shipman.  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Staunton. 

21.  J.  Dean  Twining.  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie.  Ind. 

22.  Dr.  Boyce  R.  Williams,  Washington.  D.C. 

23.  Dr.  Prank  B.  Withrow.  Lanham.  Md. 

24.  Hollis.  W.  Wyks.  Marie  H.  Katzenbach  School  for  the  Deaf.  West  Trenton, 

25.  Sister  Virginia  Young,  St.  Mary's  School  for  the  Deaf,  Buffalo,  X.T. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

^Ir.  Pi-esident,  officers  and  members  of  tlie  Conference,  it  is  mv 
P'ensure  to  submit  a  brief  report  for  tlie  period  July  1,  1970  to  Mny 

As  trensui-er,  I  have  assumed  the  responsibility  to  i-eview  quarterly 
statements,  and  disciiss  the  financial  operation  with  Dr.  Howaril 
Qui^rley,  executive  seci-etary.  On  Thursclav.  June  17,  1971,  I  visited 
the  Confei-cncc  Headquartei^s  at  5034  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  to  conduct  a  prcaudit.  On  the  basis  of  my  observations  and 
cxaminntions,  nil  receipts,  disbui^sements  and  deposits  are  in  satis- 
factory order  bein/r  maintained  by  an  excellent  accounting  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  deep  appi-eciation  to  Dr.  Quigley  and  his 
entire  staff  for  their  cooperation.  I  also  rccoininend  acceptance  of  the 
summary  i-eport  for  the  current  fiscal  year  through  lilay  31,  as  pre- 
pared and  presented  by  the  executive  secretary  with  the  undci^stand- 
ing  that  a  complete  report  containing  all*  finaucial  transactions 
through  June  30,  1971  will  be  forthcoming  as  soon  thereafter  as 
possible. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  J.  iSIcCoxNELL,  Trea8ii7*ei\ 

Professional  Business  Manaoemen*t,  Inc., 

Washington^  D.C,  ?!ovcmher  9,  1971 

CO.\FERE.\CE  OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

WashlnfftOHt  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  At  your  request  we  have  conducted  an  a'udit  of  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  the  Aiiiorican  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
for  the  Dcriod  of  .Tuly  1,  1070  through  June  30,  1071,  ami  sulmilt  herewith  the 
following  .statements : 

Exhibit  A :  Statement  '>f  Receipts 
Exhibit  B :  Statement  of  Disbursements 
Exhibit  C :  Stutoment  of  Uecnpitulation  of  Cash 
In  our  opinioii  the  bookkeeping  records  have  been  kept  in  a  nent  and  orderly 
manner  nml  all  entries  have  been  made  consistent  with  sound  accounting 
principles. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wiluam  E.  Poist. 
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CONFKIIKNCK  OF  ExKCUTlVKS  OF  AmEIIICAN  ScilOOLS  FOn  The  DeAF 

KXIIIIIIT  A— STATEMENT  OF  HKCKIPTS,  JULY  1,  mO-JUNB  30,  1971 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

Uccei|)t.s: 

Subscrintions: 

  S13,  416.  61 

duIk „   J  277  28 

Membership.....  24;69o;oo 

boles  of  nmgazine— snigle  issues  and  back  copies   i  866  02 

Sales  of  books,  pamphlets  and  reprints   5'  373  21 

Advertistmients.   5)  gia  39 

Publishing  service   450.  00 

oales  of  address  lists   j  030  43 

Sales  of  ''Directory  of  Services  For  The  l3caf'^ ' 

1970  edition   1,443.75 

1971  edition   455  qq 

Overpay ments  _     33 

Closing  of  rubella  account  with  Gallaudct  College.- Ill 407  90 

Special  publishing  projects                                               "  9  450'  oo 

Social  and  rehabilitation  .services  grant  (HKW/SRS).   40  OOO'  00 

Royalties — inicrofilni  sales — back  issues   '  807  98 

Miscellaneous  .          .  .  .  209!  60 

Total  receipts   106,  735.  67 

_^     .  Educational  Media  Distribution  Center 

Receipts: 

Education  contracts: 

Basic  monthly  charge   95  655  59 

Indirect  costs   7'  976  50 

Uciiiibursftble  items   13l!  497^  69 

Miscellaneous   227.  78 

Total  receipts   235,  457.  47 

National  Headquarters  Oflice 

Receipts: 

Memberships: 

^cl«>oI--   10,467.  58 

Associate   1  505  qO 

Sales  of  books,  pamphlets  and  reprints  I  *  573  00 

Overpayments  [    [   6  50 

Proceeds  from  annual  convention  millimil  II"  1  000  00 

Certificate  of  merit  account  IIIIII *  320  14 

Repayment  of  loan  to  Convention  of  Aiiierican  lastructors  of  the 

.,P^^!,   2,500.  00 

Miscellaneous   5  35 

Interest  on  savings  I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"  1  169  27 

Reimbursements  from  Convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  ' 

  8,712.36 

Total  receipts   26,  264.  21 

.  Teacher  Training  and  Certification  Committee 

Receipts: 

Interest  on  savings   99  92 

Contribution  from  Convention  of  American  instructors  of  tiio 

Deaf   J  061  82 

Teacher  certification  application  fees  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII  3|  308!  48 

Total  receipts   4^  470.  22 
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EXHIBIT  B~STATKMKNT  OP  DISBUUSKMENtS,  ,U.V  a,  a,;o-..UNE  30,  a.. 

Disbursements:  Amenean  Annals  of  tho  Deaf 

Salaries  and  related  taxes 

Rent  and  insuranee...   $19,  228.  35 

Postage,  delivery,  froiglit  and  tcfcphJnc 979.  47 

Ofiiee  supplies  W^»one   ^ 

Travel...    ^   II   1,383.08 


PhS  ^^^a  ^HPl'cation  for  office  use 46a  83 
printing  and  distribution  of  magazine ^41,  95 
V^mI^^^  '"P"".^  purchased  fo^r  Resale 56,  49a  82 


Publishing  e^nsuUa^t  servi^^      '""'^'^  I-'I  X  111  62 

Aeeo^^^^^^^^  18,862.50 

Special  publishing  p'rojccta *■   '  502!  33 

rp^,  .     .    8,  585.  65 

lotal  disbursements - 


^  .  114,  515.76 

Gain  (loss)    ' 

  (7,  780.09) 

Disbursements:       ^^"^^"o"'^!  Media  Distribution  Center 

Salaries  and  related  taxes 

Kent  and  insurance     50,  865.  81 

Sffit^uppur"'  '"^'^''t teivpho-nv::::::::::::::::::;-    S  oo 

Travel .   ------   g^g-  gg 

A^lII    ?  '^1^  duplication  for  oflic'c"  mi   3.  763.  94 

gS=»ari?r "  I:  S??:  & 

Data  processing..     105, 82 

Miscellaneou.s     1,  146.  24 

Educational  film  depoiiVoricV.   474.  23 

Special  publishing  projecU    31,  457.  25 

Contract:    17,  052.  00 

Mucation  film  repair 

Depository  supplies  and  VquTpmcnt ^2,  297,  07 

p,,„,P«^P;>fJtory  film  catalog  cards    4,  540.  61 

5     W^'^'y  bookini  fees  2,  694.  40 

Feature  film  library  siippliM    100,252.00 

Kent  and  equipment  niaintcnincc  Tot 'librVrinV ^*  ^84.  84 

Postage,  delivery  and  freight  »»»>rftrlcs   7 m 

^  ^  .  ^    9,  774.  73 

lotal  disbursements  

  270,  046.  32 

Gain  (loss)...  —  

  (34,  58a  85) 

Disbursements:  National  Headquarters  Offiee 

Salaries  and  related  taxes 

Kent  and  insurance   13,  923.  58 

offit^S^^^ and\eiVphone-:::::::::::;::;;::::  m-  01 
Travel .   329.'  go 

printing  and  duplication  for  office"  u'se" 759.  07 

W-Srsf  - ^^^^  "SI:  u 

Data  processing   '""^    728.  50 

R^f^'nds   462.80 

Miscellaneous    -   4,00 

Total  disbursements   

Gain  (loss)  " __[8^5L27 

  7,912.94 
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^.  ,  Teacher  Training  and  Certification  Committee 

Disbursements: 

Meeting  expenses  .  qqq 

Postage,  delivery,  freiglit  and  tcleplmnc.'"!;! '  548  So 

Office  supplies   oqq  ?n 

Travel.:.  /y:: 238.40 

Printing  and  duplication  for  office  use   40'  05 

Accountant,  secretarial  and  other  special  services  400'  00 

hquipment  niid  maintenance   «t  di 

Refunds   ll'll 

Miscellaneous   66  75 

Total  disbursements   4,  010  08 

Gain  (loss)..   loOM 


8TATKMKNT  OF  UECAPlTULATlON  OP  CASH,  JULY  I,  I070-JUNK  30,  1971 
EXHIUIT  C— STATKMENT  OP  IIKCAPITULATION  OK  CASH,  JULY  I,  1970-JUNE  30,  1971 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf 

Opening  balance— July  1,  1970   $32^  yj2  38 

Total  receipts  through  June  30,  1971   io6,  735.  67 


Less:  139,448.05 

Total  disbursements  through  June  30,  1971   114,  515,  70 

Closing  balance  June  30,  1971   24,  932  29 

Educational  Media  Distribution  Center 
Ojjcning  balance— July  1,  1970   41^  534  jq 

Total  receipts  through  June  30,  1971   235,  457  47 


Less:  276,  991.  57 

Total  disbursements  through  June  30,  1971   270,  046.  32 


Redeposits  among  accounts   /n'  ?on  ln\ 

Closing  balance  June  30, 1971..":::::::::::::::::::::::  ^  *  n^- 

National  Headquarters  Office 

Opening  balance— July  1,  1970   29,  138.  71 

Total  receipts  through  June  30,  1971   26,  264.  21 


Less:  55,402.92 

Total  disbursements  through  June  30,  1971   ig^  351,  27 

Redeposits  among  accounts   gQ 

Closing  balance  Juno  30,  1971   43,  842  15 
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Teacher  Training  and  Certification  Committee 

Opening  balance— July  1,  1970   4^  q2o,  71 

Total  receipts  through  June  30,  1971   4^  470,  22 


Less:  8'  490.  93 

Total  disbursements  through  June  30,  1971   4^  olO,  08 

Closing  balance  June  30,  1971   4,  480.  85 


REPORT  OP  THE  ACCREDITATION  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President:  To  bring  yon  up  to  date  on  the  accreditation  com- 
mittee,  tlieiti  wei-e  eleven  schools  accredited  between  1963  and  1970 
According  to  the  records  that  I  have,  they  are  as  follows : 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf— 1963. 

St.  Mary's  School  for  the  Deaf— 1964. 

Arizona  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind— 1964. 

Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf— 1965. 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf— 1965. 

DePaul  Institute  for  the  Deaf— 1966. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf— 1966. 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf— 1968. 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf— 1968. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Deaf — 1968. 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf— 1970. 
This  year  two  additional  schools  were  recommended  for  accredita- 
tion, the  Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Florida  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Wo  are  also  pleased  to  report  that  to  date  inquiries  and  requests 
concerning  accreditation  have  been  received  from  other  schools  lo- 
cated m  various  parts  of  the  countrjr.  Evidently  the  schools  were 
unable  to  secure  fimds  for  accreditation  or  might  have  had  other 
requirements  that  could  not  be  met  during  this  year. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sincere  thanks 
to  the  acci^editation  committee  for  their  assistance  during  this  past 
year  and  especially  to  the  following  people  who  have  given  freely  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  do  the  evaluation  work. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Harrison,  Superintendent,  Missouri  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Mr.  George  Thompson,  Superintendent,  Nebraska  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Huff,  Superintendent,  Wisconsin  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Dr.  Wm.  N.  Craig,  Superintendent,  W.  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

Dr.  Wm.  Jackson,  Director,  Southern  Regional  Media  Center  for 
the  Deaf. 

Mr.  Jack  Brady,  Superintendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the  Deaf. 
Respectfully  subnxitted, 

James  A.  Little,  Ohairmany  Accreditation  Committee. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION  OF  DORMITORY 

COUNSELORS 

Secretary's  Report 


Applications  accepted   184 

Applications  rejected   9 

Total  applications  received  193 

Certificates  issued : 

Class  A   34+1 

Class  B   50+1 

Class  C   100 


Total   184+2  upgraded 

Number  of  certificates  issued  by  States: 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf   35 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  (Berkeley)   24 

Oregon  State  School  for  the  Deaf   24 

New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf   18 

Alberta  School  for  the  Deaf  (Canada)  IIIIIII  17  +  1 

Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  "Ill  Ifi 

American  School  for  the  Deaf  (Connecticut)  I  Iji 

Kansas  School  for  the  Deaf   9 

Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf   4 

St.  Mary's  School  for  the  Deaf  (New  York)  I. ..I  4 

Ontario  School  for  the  Deaf  (Belleville)   3 

Louisiana  State  School  fot  the  Deaf   3 

West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf   3 


Subtotal  «   171  +  1 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf   2 

Interprovincial  School  for  the  Deaf  (Nova  Scotia)  ll^llllll""  2 

Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf   2 

Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  (New  York)  IIIII  2 

Boston  School  for  the  Deaf  (Massachusetts)    1  +  1 

Arizona  State  School  for  the  Deaf   1 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf   1 


Governor  Baxter  State  School  for  the  Deaf  "(Maine)" 1 
Virginia  State  School  (Hampton)   1 

Grand  total  184+2 

This  report  covers  the  period  from  April  7,  1964,  to  June  15,  1971. 

Joseph  P.  Youno,  Jr., 

Secretary, 

FINANCIAL  REPORT 

April  1,  1970-June  15,  1971 


Income 

Balance  on  hand,  April  1,  1970   $420.  93 

Application  fees  received   153  00 

  $573.  93 

ExpenBca 

Miscellaneous  purchases:  seals,  ink,  pens   15.  00 


Balance,  June  15,  1971   558.  93 


The  foregoing  funds  have  been  paced  in  a  savings  account  in  the  Maine  National 
Bank,  Falmouth,  Maine. 

Joseph  P.  Youngs,  Jr., 

Seeretary, 
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^^J!?J?J^l'  ™^  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  CONFER 
0rSESvfc^^,'iJ^r^l™™^«*™NA™0M^^^^ 
ON  SERVICES  FOR  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN 

mmmm 

'PP^'^f^  Hoc  CommitSc  to  con  idcML^^S 

SL^'naU^S j;;;!"  ''""^^'^  «"PPo't  for 

Slunpaugh  and  Edward  /mKl^oNj^i^K^^^^  I 

National  Committee  on  Services  for  Deaf 
Blmd  Children  desired  an  affiliation  with  AE\ni  as  welf  as  the 

^n^TrTf^l  ^'tt^y  ^''••'^'^•i  Schools  f or  the  De^f'^y"  th 
S  fctions.        ^         autonomy  for  open  membei-sliip  and  busi- 

nV'^J^yplP'i^'^iri*""'"'"^^  recommends : 
nf/vV  f??  ^'"'^  "^^^^^^       C^'^^SD  presidents  appoint  a  represent- 
£f       ^  AuM^'"''"*'  °/       ^'"t'o"^'  Committee  on  ServK  for 

estldVeS"''"''  °"  Committee  be  open  to  all  inter- 

(3)  The  National  Committee  elect  its  own  officers  and  establish  an 
osec^itivo  committee  in  October  of  the  even  years  foi  LmsTtwo 

n/JSL  Committee  submit  a  report  to  the  Board  of 

Directors  of  both  organizations  aimually. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Edwahd  W.  RevVY,  Superintendent, 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
■.IT  .  -rr.^l'^^  SiiiPsiAx,  Superintendent, 
West  Vivgima  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 

„      ,  RESEARCH 

Present : 

nr''  n^^^^'l^"."^""  •■      ^'"y"  Graunke.  Dr.  Jerome  Scheln. 
Dr.  Robert  Prisinn,  Acting  Chnlminn. 

J^}^  '■''Pi?'"'  "P<|"t«s      f"»ctioiis  and  responsibilities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Research.  The  Research  Committee  of  the  American 

ERlc  732  ^ 
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ciation  of  Scliools  for  tlie  Deaf  functions  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  President  on  mattei'S  pertaining  to  resoarcli  in  the  area  of  deaf- 
ness. Pursuant  with  tliis  the  Committee  views  its  areas  of  concentra- 
tion along  the  following  lines : 


Area  No.  1 

To  collate  and  suggest  for  dissemination  such  infoiination  regardiiftg 
research  as  may  he  of  usefulness  to  the  association  viemhers  and 
other  appropriate  groups  and  individuals 
Special  items  of  research  that  are  not  routinely  handled  in  other 
ways  might  be  given  some  attention  by  this  Committee  so  as  to  call 
attention  the  Association  to  them. 

Area  No.  2 

serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  memhers  of  the  association  re- 
garding research  as  they  may  request  such  assistance  through  the 
office  of  the  president 

Examples  of  ways  in  which  the  Research  Committee  might  be 
useful  to  Association  members  include  such  functions  as : 

(1)  Assisting  to  locate  part-time  or  full-time  research  talent  needed 
by  the  school  or  program.  . 

(2)  Serving  ni  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  planning  and/or 
conduct  of  research  in  the  member's  program. 

(3)  Serving  as  an  informational  resource  on  research  aspects  of 
deafness  to  the  Association.  »    .  .  . 

(4)  Encouraging  research  groups  and  individuals  in  and  outside 
government  to  focus  on  problems  considered  by  Association  members 
to  be  of  critical  importance  in  the  education  of  deaf  persons. 

(5)  Advising  the  President  on  current  research  issues  for  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  "white  papei-s"  at  the  biennial  meetings  of  the 
Association. 

Area  No.  3 

To  recommend  and  to  infoi^  the  association  through  its  president  on 
research  implicatio7is  of  matters  pertaining  to  impending  or  en- 
acted legislation  by  various  governmental  bodies 
In  conclusion,  the  Committee  views  its  role  as  one  of  great  useful- 
ness to  the  Association  by  performing  the  functions  stated  above.  The 
Committee  suggests  that  these  functions  and  responsibilities  be 
actively  carried  out  and  that  the  members  of  the  Association  be  made 
aware  that  such  services  arc  available  to  them  through  the  Committee. 
Tlie  Committee  recommends  that  this  report  be  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  for  further  action. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  committee  met  at  7 :30  a.m.,  June  26,  1971  with  the  chairman 
and  three  other  members  present. 

A  definition  of  committee  function  was  necessary  and  the  following 
represent  the  thinking  of  this  group.  i.      *  r,^  j 

A.  To  serve  in  an  advisory  role  to  the  president  of  CEASD  regard- 
ing post-secondary  education  for  deaf  students.  In  conjunction  with 


77 .003  O  .  72  '  47  '  ^ 


B.«i~^^    " '~  "■^iM"  p«pm"'' 

CEC  INTERAGENCY  COMMITTEE 

Mity  S,'q^''S  Commits  „t  .T„„„„ry  e,  i«„  „,  „  . 

the  meeting  r^i'^l     .AY?  Arlmnrton,  Vn  nr  t«   A    '  Hospi- 
"^a'-fj^jPanes  js^^  I-^o  Connor  chair'ed 

{oe-s  function  "s'lhaTo^f  Trr^'^JlX!  So{=rct„ry,  ••ovicwcd  the  commit 
tion  Ccnt?r"„SrnSed  T"^=''"^  of  tl.c  CPC  Tnf 
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7  to  consider  draft  rcgnlations.  will  be  meeting  again  before  March  1 
to  determine  ways  for  state  governoi'S  to  implement  the  act  .  .  . 
$11,215  million  appropriated  for  1970-71  yeov. 

Carolyn  Harmon,  Assistant  to  the  Dir  ctor,  Office  of  Child  Devel- 
opment,'D/HEW:  Office  of  Child  Development  "inherited  the  man- 
date of  the  old  Children's  Burean"  .  .  .  presently  administers  only 
the  Head  Start  program  .  .  .  anticipates  mnch  activity  growth  in  the 
day  care  and  child  development  areas,  these  being  a  component  of  all 
foreseeable  legislation  in  areas  of  OCD  interest .  .  .  OCD  is  trying  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  day  care  for  children,  will  publish  a  "Princi- 
ples of  Day  Care"  handbook,  exix?cts  to  contract  in  1972  for  a  hand- 
book on  day  care  of  handicapped  children  .  .  .  continuing  parent  and 
child  center  demonstrations  for  coming  year  and  evaluating  -  de- 
veloping child  care  training  and  people  and  plan  to  produce  a  cadre 
of  teacher  aides. 

Edwin  W.  Martin,  Associate  Commissioner,  Burer*u  of  Education 
for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of  Education  :  Reported  conipilation 
of  document  on  now  to  get  greatest  impact  from  $1  million  in  devel- 
opmental disabilities  legislation  for  learning  disabled  children  .  .  . 
Noted  increase  in  USOE  funding  for  exceptional  child  programs 
from  $35  million  in  FY67  to  $225  million  today  ($130  million  of  this 
via  BEH)  .  .  .  Reported  chief  BEH  priority  as  carefully  targeted 
support  for  innovative  state  and  local  programs. 

Fred  Weintraub,  in  a  springboard  summary  of  legislative  and  gov- 
ernment trends,  summarized  developments  affecting  exceptional  child 
programs  (specific  legislation,  agency  pereonnel  changes,  mitc 
House  Conference  on  Children,  Nixon  Administration  actions,  new 
"in"  phrases  such  as  "accountability,"  etc.)  .  .  .  Suggested  that  agen- 
cies consider  a  "i)olitics  of  positivism"  in  relations  to  Nixon 
Administration  initiatives,  consider  how  those  initiatives  could  serve 
exceptional  children  .  .  .  Noted  that  growing  competition  for  appro- 
priations may  disadvantage  handicapped  andrcquire  new  ^^M>r.^^^^ 
on  pait  of  agencies  advancing  intei'ests  of  exceptional  .  .  .  Said  that 
organizations  are  increasingly  being  called  upon  to  monitor  public 
agency  actions  .  .  .  Pointed  out  that  organizations  themselves,  in 
order' to  be  effective  change  agents,  will  need  to  serve  as  models  of 
change  and  cooperation  .  .  .  Saw  a  trend  away  from  agency-organi- 
zation focus  on  programming  to  a  focus  oa  the  child. 

Frank  Withrow  summarized  "Closer  Look,"  a  national  communica- 
tions effort  in  which  the  Bureau  for  Education  of  the  Handicapped  is 
seeking  to  promote  careers  in  work  with  the  handicapped  and  fuller 
development  of  services  for  the  handicapped.  ^       j  i.u 

Discussion  following  the  Weintraub  presentation  focused  on  the 
implications  of  revenue-sharing.  Point  was  made  that  organizations 
will  need  to  refocus  much  of  their  governmental  relations  work  on 
state  and  local  governments.  But  U.S.  congressional  money-channel - 
inc  committees  remain  highly  important.  ^ 

Group  asked  CEC  Governmental  Relations  Unit  to  make  a  report 
to  next  meeting  about  legislation  approaches,  initiatives,  etc. 

General  discussion  revealed  the  following  as  leading  areas  oij^t^r- 
est  among  those  attending:  Advocacy  (what  does  it  mean  to  whom?) 

gaps  in  services  .  .  .  50-state  comprehensive  effoits  .  .  .  rights  ot 
the  handicapped  child .  .  .  revenue  sharing  and  its  implications. 
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A.  «.   r""^      MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 


conTin  Too  *  continued  Tho  150^  *         'C'S  seems  to 

the  Membersliip  ComSe  wo  S  S  f  ""^  Chni  'man  of 
up-to-dnte.  The  schools  n  rbmed  1,m    /  h'^^'P       mombe.^hip  files 

noJlcom'JS    If i^^S^^^^^^^^^^^    «t„nds  by  ready  to  .ervc  An  an 
Conference  is  eli^  fo  „omi.^!.'  '"^  '"«'»bersl,ip  timt  aTyone  h,  Z 

thM^hi^  P  in  .Ins  „„p.„„e,„  „„„ 

li«ppeii  ,f  U,c  „„„.  iTgulatioiK  „.  „  S  V, '»  »  "Imt  will 
to,  nre  ndoptcd.      ^  ' I>"P»s«l  by  the  Excculivc  Commit' 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMlrTEE  ON  STATISTICS 

I^eo  Connor  i""''  J^filler 

Jolni  Harrinjrton  ^1°^  Holcomb 

Kcv.  James  J.  Aaron  fct  w^fe 

Harriet  G.  Kopn  S^'n 'l^Y; 

*G.F.  Cart  Wright 
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CO,  dS«l  b?,Z'oZ'''',?,'  H"'  i"?>J'«"-»i  Cl,nd™?»„d  Youth 
2  Tl  °'  '>'i";?Sn'l>liic  Studies  nt  G«ll«u<lct  Ooirem 

ti| N?tio„'.rs^SoZA',:'cr'  «>"■'""'«-' 

hil^Sfn  't'l'Ii.  nS".""Vf?''"'"'°",     I''--  AugiistiLc  Gcutilc  and 

sa-^inr^^^^^^  Ad^ 

The  N„Vi!?.'i!rP  J'.'ovidod  by  TI.e  Annual  Survey  and  by 

.11  ^ Census  is  of  immeasuinble  value  to  administrators  of 
h  s^lt^lnT-rof  ^."P  'T        ^J'«  Committee  on  Statist  eel  oes 
,-tn/„  n  H  ^  M  9°"%'"."'"  °f  I^xecutives  when  expressing  crat- 

grapnic  studies  for  these  two  excellent  projects. 

'^^^^^}l^J^  HEARING  IMPAIRED  CHIL- 

ACTIvmE?  BACKGROUND  AND  CURRENT 

««JJ'^  .'^'i"i"'".'.^'I^)n''>'  ^^'."^  fo'mally  cstablislicd  in  May,  1968  and  is 
TifonefatrL  1%^'"-r?V'''"T'"^ 

llie  opeiationa  foasibihty  and  methodologies  of  the  program  were 

t  on  fnr  H  n  TT  ^'"T  °*  Research,  Bureau  of  Educu- 

Henltfr  Fd  L!fn.''^''?'w  l.^*"'?  Educatiol,,  Department  of 
movii,  mnc^  S  "^'^  y  ^'^T'  Annual  Survey  and 

pi  o^  Ides  most  of  tlie  funding.  It  took  root,  however,  from  tlie  efforts 

for'"a?c^.t^K.Tn°'''  "'«V"^i^'i^?""ls  fic^'who  saw  a  need 

tics  on  deafelJS  o'R"">'''ntio"  for  the  collection  of  statis- 

1968-69  Sciioor.  Year  Data  Collection 

di,^pS'l^*'^^^^"'■,°^"'^  program,  data  collection  activities  were 
d  lected  towards  all  schools  for  the  deaf  and  a  representative  sample 
(15  percent)  of  all  special  classes.  In  addition,  iccorda  on  stuS 
?„\„7''^  services  were  obtained  in  total  from  two 

states  and  in  part  from  several  states.  In  all  25,363  individual  records 
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ndministei-ed.  Tlie  Anm  yq,       ^  Tasts  were 

.  scoring  services  fJee  ordilS  o-'^^^^^^^^^  and 
ment  tost  scores  fo.  henrbc  pi^Ri  nms.  Achieve- 

that  tcstins  pvoffrim  ™ /,  S^^^^^^^^  students  b„sed  on  tl,e  results  of 

1969-70  School  Ykar  Data  Collection 

inipniredrns  vo  „s  in  Jl1  nf  f/''"  ?P«7«l^l"Sses  for  the  hcnrinff 
35,285  studentrf  om  4?^/.in^!r?  "'^''oo's.  p„tn  were  obtained  on 

=.sro?d':tr -     -•^-•^^^  - 

^0nse?o?Ti°5  f  ^^arinR  J^ss-Varinbles  to  inchule  Ace  of 
Snfi;n^»&^^'-^^^  ^"^^  Discovered,  Probable  Cause  of  W 
Siblin^^'  Hearing  Leas  and  Parental  Hearing  iW  ' 

Preschool  Children-Only  concerned  with  studentf  six  years  of 

to  include  Parent  Trnynff-^AS  at 

De?aTed  A^-l^f  1°^  ^''^'"''^  Education  ^' 

arc  Use^  PllT'-i^vli^^^^  Stand- 
S  SnUo  'V'"''''''  P':o^cssion  of  Examiner,  SAT  and 

fol^plSlfe^^  "-^"""^  -P-«"^? 

"^tiriSl  ALrstr{o?1r'^°  rr;^"  tnbnlatio„s  of  the 
tI!.1„   *  T^^^.  started  Formal  Education  Prior  to  Ace  Six 

EffDiL^rred"^'"^"^'"""'  Onset  t.^ 

^bt^'T^IlS''"'""i'*^l''''i'-^l'°^  tabulations  between  the  varia- 
bles Additional  Handicapping  Conditions,  Type  of  Ednca- 

T1,nc„     .  I?'"/'  "'"  Started  Education. 

SumiS  'ofthis  yeT       "P"'"'     "^P""''  ^'"^  "'^       SP""g  ""^ 

1070-71  School  Ykar  Data  Collections 
The  forms  for  the  1970-71  school  year  arc  now  being  received  and 
^rf^l^^J!  ."'S  Approximately  600  reporting  somies  wXh 

about  42,000  students  enrolled  in  their  jimgrams^re  ooperSg  w 
the  Annual  Survey  this  year.  This  represents  an  increaL  of  197  new 
participating  educational  programs  with  almost  8,000  students  At 
the  same  time,  about  98%  of  those  pix,grams  that  particiSd  lal 
year  have  been  retained  in  this  year's  Survey.  Of  the  afmS  800 
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programs  invited  to  participate  in  Year  IIT'S  data  collection,  77% 
responded  affirmatively.  These  800  programs  have  an  estimated  en- 
rollment of  48,000  hearing  impaired  children. 

An  Achievement  Tcstnig  Program  is  again  being  conducted  this 
year  by  the  Annual  Survey.  Approximately  305  sources  including 
roughly  22,000  students  are  involved  in  this  program.  The  procedures 
being  followed  in  the  current  program  were  heavily  influenced  by  the 
results  of  Achievement  Testing  Program  conducted  by  the  Annual 
Survey  during  the  1068-69  school  year,  lliis  influence  is  especially 
reflected  in  three  areas  of  this  year's  pragiam:  (1)  Studijuts  were 
given  a  screening  test  to  determine  the  most  approximate  battery  they 
should  receive.  (2)  The  schools  were  supplied  with  practice  materials 
for  their  students.  (3)  In  cooperation  with  Harcourt  Brace  &  Jova- 
novich,  the  test  publishers,  special  variations  in  the  standard  tests 
were  developed  where  hearing  impairment  introduced  special  prob- 
lems or  unfair  disadvantages  to  hearing  impaired  students. 

The  fact  that  a  reliabilitv  study  will  be  conducted  on  this  years 
program  further  distinguishes  it  from  the  1968-60  program.  Eight 
schools  and  185  students  will  be  involved  in  this  test-rete^t  reliability 
study.  In  conjunction  with  this  work,  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
these  tests  will  also  be  considered.  This  will  be  approached  in  two 
ways:  fii-st,  teachers  will  he  asked  to  predict  student  performance; 
second,  intenial  analysis  of  the  items  will  be  conducted. 

Three  publications  based  on  the  results  of  this  testing  program  are 
planned  for  later  this  year. 

NATIONAL  CENSUS  OF  THE  DEAF 

Progress  Report  II 

T.  Pum»osKS  OF  TiiK  Project 

A.  To  determine  the  size  of  the  deaf  population  of  the  United 
States,  its  geographical  distribution,  and  its  demographic  characteris- 
tics. In  accomplishing  these  objectives,  the  Census  will  develop  and 
refine  methods  which  can  be  applied  to  subgroups  of  deaf  persons  and 
to  other  handicapped  populations. 

B.  To  obtain  directly  from  deaf  persons  such  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  deaf  ponnlation  as  will  lead  to  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  situation  of  f !  ^if  adults  in  the  world  of  work.  The  results  of 
the  Census  will  ultimately  improve  the  lives  of  deaf  people  by  provid- 
ing more  accurate  information  about  their  needs  and  thereby  leading 
to  better  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 

C.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  this  project,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
phases  of  the  Census  and  the  purpose  of  each  is  inserted  here. 

1.  List  Building.  A  concerted  effort  has  been  made  to  gather 
the  name  and  addi-ess  of  every  deaf  pei-son  in  the  United  States. 
Analysis  of  this  List  will  provide  one  estimate  of  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  deaf  people  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Verification  Program.  Some  names  on  the  List  may  dupli- 
cate one  another:  some  may  be  those  of  deceased  persons;  some 
may  be  those  of  hearing  persons;  some  names  or  addresses  may 
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«'»  List  i„  «a-ort„„„  „iMr,w  l»  '•'■"vi,  from 

of  Neurological  Diseas.S  and  Bli^. * I'S  te 

itiXtensive  rcscni-cli  line  in,i  * 
been  successftillv  tested  !  .  „  .„"'•  °P«'!ltio"nl  definition  wliid,  Im. 
conditions,  and  WitrSn   vm  ied^.^T  "'"Icr     ffe,.  S 

out  hearing  losses.  The  talU     "IT T-'^'i^^  with  and  Avith^ 

expository  terms  as:  AI    o^S/^s^  SttrV^^V''"^  denned 
states  wlio  have  last  n,  u  '"^""'"^"nlizcd  i-cs  dents  of  tlin  TT.,;f„,i 

The  d  °  'i-'""^"'  t'«'s  loss  Iiavnig  been  suffered 

opedbyffi.?/GS;e"„S^^^^^^^  •'ca.ing  scale  devel- 

at  onset  will  be  estab  iS  "e  If ,  ^'Smm^s  earlPer  wo?k  Acc 

designed  by  these  reseSei!  ""'^""'^  *°  <l'"««ons  prcvlonsfy 

^.  SampHe  design 

Cohen,  President  of  Kcspoi  se  AnnL'  %  statistician,  Kciiben 
Jersey,  who  contiiuieHs  st„tist  on  l  ^°':P°''"tio».  Princeton,  S 
earlier  uncertainty  concernim,  f      i  ^°»s»Itant  to  tlie  Census  TI.I 

^^cuung  the  cooperation  of 
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f^J  n?!'!onn?i"*""  /"^^^'''t''  Statistics,  thus  makin-  possible  the 
"sample  &s?^^^^^^^^^^  '  below,  So^rtion  IIIB, 

C.  Casefinding 

Earlier  studies  contributed  the  techniques  for  List  Building.  The 
fS'  T^ist  Building  operation  will  be  tested  by  the  Verifi- 

™ ^^i?!n»"}ir'fa'"!«0- 18, 1071.  Informatioli  concerning 

designing  studies  of  other  handicapped  groups. 

D.  Computer  programming 

f«in  hT'"  P^'^^.IT'  economically  eliminating  duplications 

gX  w"rfl  solved,  largely  by  Robert  Herbo/d,  of  the 

Gallaudet  College  Electronic  Data  Processiiifj  Laboratory,  who 
adapted  earlier  computer  rcseai-ch  to  the.special  needs  of  the  Census. 

E.  Field  problems 

..«vJT^Z  °\.^T^}>''^'^y  ^^"^'•'s  ^vere  conducted  to  determine  the 
validity  and  reliability  of  the  Census  methods.  Included  in  this  re- 
warch  were  deyelopnient  and  testing  of  the  Hearing  Scale,  design  of 
v„^<?„f  ''"''1'°""'V'"''  ""."^  ^''^^'''S  procedures,  analysis  and 

deaf  Jj^ponlS?^^  '""'P""''''  "'"^  interviewing  of 

F.  Questionnaire  design 

It  was  determined  earlier  that  a  three-step  series  of  inquiries  would 
represent  the  most  efficient  means  of  gathering  maximum  information 
aS:Z  ^"^g«t«ry  l"n'ts  of  the  Census.  "Basic"  data,  including 
degree  of  hearing  loss  age  at  onset,  geographical  location,  age,  sex^ 
and  marital  status,  will  be  obtained  through  the  questionnaire  al- 
ready mailed  to  every  person  on  the  Name  List.  A  second  range  of 
information  items  ("Standard"  data),  such  as  labor  force  status  and 
educational  achievement,  will  be  obtained  for  respondents  in  all  per- 
sonal interviews.  Subsamples  will  then  be  asked  to  answer  more  de- 
tailed inquiries  (for  "Supplemental"  data)  into  specialized  areas. 
Ihus,  basic  data  will  be  gathered  for  100%  of  the  Name  List:  stand- 
ard data  for  a  sample  of  about  3,000;  and  supplemental  data  of 
^arlous  topics  for  samples  which  may  range  from  500  persons  up, 
with  the  sample  size  adjusted  to  the  desired  level  of  sampling  error 
consistent  with  the  cost  of  obtaining  and  processing  the  data. 

III.  AcTiyiTiES  FROM  Jaxuarv  1, 1970  TO  December  31, 1970 
Tlie  previous  report  dealt  with  the  initial  six  months  of  the  Census, 

rJil  i"n      ?  '■•^"'^     ^"'">'^^  f""d'"g-  This  report,  how- 

ever, covers  a  full  twelve-month  period.  As  in  the  earlier  report,  the 
subsections  of  Section  III  are  keyed  to  the  pages  of  the  initial  grant 
request  on  which  the  various  activities  of  the  Census  are  discussed. 
A.  Personnel 

Several  significant  additions  to  the  Census  staff  were  made  during 

n!.y»!f 'loin'  Rclk  joined  the  Census  staff  in 

October,  1970,  as  Research  Associate.  Air.  Delk  was  most  recently  a 
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Siirv( 

Ceiitc 

of: 


ti'eclei  icn  siiff  i  .T"^  »ffon„  v    i  ll  "  role 


c^sin^'  L^S"  «"ll«"de  CdlWe  P^^"?'  "I'd  Assistant 


Public  rehitiom 

suSi^i'  ';,s..bstantiu.  iS  g     S^'S  f 'T- 
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Tho  publicity  caiiipaijrii  luid  two  broud  objectives:  (a)  to  assist  in 
locatiiifr  (leaf  pei-soiKs  and  (h)  to  \\vvri>  respondents  to  return  the 
questionnaires  tliev  would  receive  in  January.  1971.  The  hitter  pur- 
pose is  especially  nnpoitant  in  assiiriii«r  a  gwd  mail  response  to  the 
Verification  J'mjrrani.  As  evideiued  bv  the  results,  the  List  BuihliiiT 
was  very  siiccessfiil.  The  publicity  esiinpaigii  doiibth'ss  coiitribiitoci 
substantially  to  that  success.  It  is  h.oped  that  the  actions  to  encouracre 
ix»turii  of  the  mail  questionnaires  will  be  eqiiallv  successful. 

Probably  the  most  productive  step  in  the  piiblicity  caiiipaijrii  was 
the  nieetiiijron  Ideiitificsitioii  of  Black  Deaf  Pei-sons.  Because  of  the 
concern  that  Black  and  other  minority -group  deaf  pei-sons  would  be 
missed,  the  (Viisiis  called  to/retlier  leadei-s  of  the  Black  commuiiitv 
and  persons  fniiiiliar  with  Spanish -speaking  and  low-income  deaf 
pei^oiis.  Ihe  ineetiiifr  developed  a  series  of  reconimeiidatioiis.  It  is 
believed  that  the  Census,  by  following  these,  will  uncover  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  iiiiiiority-groiip  deaf  iX)pulatioiis. 

It  should  also  Iw  noted  that  the  Xew  York  State  Temporarv  Com- 
mission on  Deafness  adopted  a  i-esolutioii  officially  endorsing  the 
.National  (  ensus  of  the  Deaf.  Similarly,  the  Mayor  of  Hainptoii,  Vir- 
ginia issued  an  endoi-semeiit  of  the  Census,  tliei-ebv  providinir  wide- 
spreiul  publicity  tlimiiglioiit  that  city's  government! 
C.  List  IhiUding  ami  Venfication 

oi^]n-).^''^i"^'""**-^*  dosing  date  for  the  List  Building  was  December 

'  lyjO.  The  total  number  of  uiiduplicated  names  on  the  Xame  List 
was  249,882.  Thei-e  ai-e  an  additional  4<K000  students  in  the  Annual 
Purvey  of  Ilea  ring  Impaired  Children  and  Youth  (ASHICY),  con- 
ceniing  whom  appropriate  information  is  available. 

Since  December  24tlK  some  17,581  additional  names  and  addresses 
have  been  i-eceived,  and  the  State  of  California  has  informed  the 
Census  that  its  list  of  approxiinatelv  6,000  DVR  clients  is  being 
pi-epared  for  mailing  to  the  Census,  there  will  thus  be  over  20,000 
persons  whose  names  and  addresses  will  have  been  ix?ceived  by  the 
niial  closing  date  of  February  1. 1071. 

One  factor  substantially  aiding  the  List  Building  was  a  memoran- 
dum from  Edward  Xewiiian,  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration,  to  heads  of  the  State  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Agencies.  Coimiiissioiier  Xewnnurs  assuniiices  that  the  Ceiisu.s 
would  maintani  strict  confidentiality  of  all  information  given  it  and 
his  urging  that  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  cooperate 
with  the  Census  iiiidoiibledly  increased  substantially  the  nmiiber  of 
participating  gmups.  The  acquisition  of  the  California  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation's  client  list,  alone,  must  be  considered  a 
major  consequence  of  the  Commissiofters  memorandum. 

Of  the  271,000  or  moi-e  pci-sons  to  whom  the  verification  question- 
naire will  be  sent,  not  all  will  turn  out  to  be  deaf.  Indeed,  some  may 
not  be  alive.  Tho  Verification  Program  is  intended  to  detennine : 

1.  Whether  the  addressee  is  alive  and  i-esidiiig  at  the  address  on 
the  Xame  List 

2.  Whether  the  addressee  falls  within  the  definition  of  the 
target  population 

3.  Whether  thei-e  are  any  duplicate  entries.  Although  the  com- 
puter eliminated  all  duplications  that  it  could  identify,  it  could 
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zv/.u!;'H;Hh\';„":r'''"   cic. 

this  plias.  of  t  .  "(V  s  ,s  nnr^vil   n.*''''";*'";";^^*'"'  '^""'""tv  of 

Tiii' i.;chr,'f '""-"^  p.vt.st. 
kno\^j';„^LT;iS"i.;K     'T''>\''  ^"'^ 

in-  Jereons  H  o  'J  '-""don.  snmplo.  pros  nblv  of  hoar- 

di'rt-e!;7.i°r5v^;!;?o;,S;;,rL;.:" 

W  ,wr  M     r   i  ^^^^^^^^  interviews  were  conducted  in  Silver 

M  n  e?of„  "fl"''- '•"  ^^f«ryln»d.  and  30  .  M  »  mh  o  is 
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tluit  tlu.  ;r,,,,7  ,„."  .w  -is  I  of  ivspons...  It  is  |,..|i..v..d 

a.Ki"n.iii;.,n.ron.:i:;";;f 

•siHTinl  staff  to  lia.un    t.  s  .  i  t  ;  ;  .  i  a.s«on.l,Ii„.  « 

ai)|)i-o:;i.„atolv  six  w.vk"  To  t  ,S  "1»  '''f'""  »"'st  1...  .•oin|,|,t..(l 

bids  wnv  solicitVd  f^^-.  n  \o„r  .r,w  tl,  I''^^"'""- 
in^'.nass.„aili„^rs.  S  C H  s  tVSJ  ^  .rT'  '•"■'"^''/'""s  for  proross- 

•vsi.lto.l  in  tlu.  s^lort  o  ,  of  ?  .  \n  .n  r"'"  i»rotiatioi,s 

Vi.-i.,ia.  TIu.  \nn.rZi  ronL^^  C  orpo.at ..-,„.  K„||s  ('|„„v|,. 

axcTllont  .vpntatioM  foT\      i  '^^^^^^^^  ^" 

for  tlu.  inailiM^r  „„t  a.,V  m  ■  4in"  n>  .'  'I  "'•'•""fr''>""»ts  conc\»M 
contained  |)ro(Tdinvs  fo  M li;  '•''"'"cd  qiicstioinuuivs  also 

"ssnif  a  I  if.d  "c  alitv   X  Huu-ks  which  are  ossontial  to 

rontrartor.  "    ^       '  '^i>'«>-f"«*ss  of  the  xxjpntation  of  the 

Sinnple  (leniqn 

«  cjopondont  ostin.at/c^f  'tho  S  of  t  .VY"f  f-^P''"^'"'!"? 

attention  had        (l.M-otocl  o  ,,' L,     h.  popnhition.  Mnch 

"•ation  fmn,  a  s;  ,1.  of  ad m  ,  "'f"'- 

the  (\'ns.ns.  This  I'mhlo...  !v ,T.     ?  '"''f '  f'"'  ^nd^'ot  of 

Health  StatiVti  V  to  in  S^^^  <^'""^^>-  f"'' 

1J>71  >n.tion;vidoirdTh  In?,  "  i  Jc,^^^^^^^^^  ^>«^  i"  th. 

»o  .nee  than  half  t  «  o  i  s   'st      77:  *^  of 
view  Snnvv  will  |>  oon  ^1^  i^^^^ 

I0O.OOO  pei-sons  iS,  s  Vnn.rj    "  I'onseholds  conta  ,„„,,.  t,,,,„ 

specified'  in  n  li.;„  V.S  'o'S;  ''O-O^O  honseholJi^ 

|K)sal.pa-el;i)'f  'V^''  o'-'P^'""'  fr'-">'t  pro- 

.sati.sf«cto7v  precision  "  l'0|»'l"t>on  estnnates  .shonid  then  have 

«J:;u:st!iK/Tt;i;;;''S.':''^  ti.  r.  a 

Centerforllenlth  S? ii^  i  s  fnt^^t^^^^  -"^'"^i"""' 

1.V  .ne.nbe,-s  of  t  i  st  If  S  tlu  ^^'"^  n.oMito..,d 

•net  with  ivpn-sentiVt  ves  of  o  V  I^'^"^-  "  "'o  H'en 
to  resolve  obse,  vec     iflinSli  f  ( for  Health  Statistics 

^  t.ini„,  ^i^:^:^:^::;^ 

Health  Statistics  TIu" seuXb^^^^^^  ^'/'"J"."'  ^"^'^  f"'' 

prepa.-ed  and  we.v  w e  |  ad.ni  st  vd  IW  1""""*"'"'^. 
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(Wl5iP-.cK'o...s  p,io„ 

Social  Life 
PoliHcnl 

Ki'lijrioii 

Tl     "r  '"'"l"'^  "         for  (Km- oUZ  ;k  "f  topics  nl.ov.. 

Summat'i/  »^^trioii  i  \  of  tins  ivpoi-t. 

H  o  VeiiJiciitioii  PioT,.,,,,,       7,1 .  "'PO'tfd  deaf  poisons.  Of  com-s,. 

tJ"'  Verified  List  wHl  co,     „  7.^.  f=r'.--^''"^"      ftnticipato  tl, 
Pe.^onsi„tl,eIJ,,itedsS        '"'^^^""t'"'  P'oportion  of'aJI  S 

oe;5ei;"CJi;;^;/,-  -^^^^^^^  Vo,iHe„tio..  P..,..  


,  ^  A  llans.  OinilJlli-lv  liMiMiw.  ^1  .        ^"i:i:i'as  or  tins  nJincso 

fo.-  PfeaUl.  Statistics  U'id^s'^.  n^^  ^^atio.^.^  ^e  ,S 

Sm;v..y  will  l,e  woJl  do.'.i  ^'"'t  Honsel.oicJ 

studies  by  one.  or  more  of  tl.  pLi  Pr7;'"''slv  overcome  in  ,.„rlier 
m.so„  to  donbt  that  the  .Jx  sS  ?  ,f '"^"'^0.^.  Then-  seeuls  m^ 
siiccessfid  as  the  Mi^t.  '    "'  ""^  ^''''^''s  P'  ojrram  will  bp 


rV,  Pia.vs  jxiu  TUB  Nkxt  Ykak 


atti^'fi  'cSt..;'^i,|rf  the  fi..t.ti.„e  to  turn  „.„jor 
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A.  Tlic!  Vei'ificsitioii  Pm«risiin 

B.  The*  Household  Siii  v(»y 

C.  Interviews  of  Deaf  IVi-soiis 

^•1.  Verif  cation  procfvam 

This  protjrsiiii  will  1h»  coiiiph^teil  in  the  fii-st  half  of  the  year.  In 
that  period,  a  siippleiiieiitary  Name  List  will  be  constructed  with 
names  i-ceoived  np  to  l^Y4)rnary  h  1071.  A  mairnijr  and  follow-iips  to 
that  list  will  he  ooniph»ted.  Hetnrns  fmni  the  ori^rnial  Name  List  phis 
this  sni)plemental  one  will  total,  it  is  estimated-  between  200,000  and 
SoO.OOO.  These  i(»tnrns  will  be  used  to  remove  from  the  Lists  dnplica- 
tions  and  pei-sons  not  meetin^r  C(»nsiis  eriteria.  The  Verified  List  will 
then  provide  the  hsisis  for  preliminsiry  information  on  the  distribu- 
tion and  chaiaeteristics  of  the  deaf  population,  and  will  be  the  sam- 
plin<r  frame  from  which  stratified  samples  will  be  drawn  for  the  thii-d 
phase  of  the  C'^nsiis  5  namely,  the  scries  of  interviews  with  deaf  i>ersons. 
Ji.  Ilounehold  surrey 

The  Health  Interview  Sm  v(»y  of  the  National  Center  foi-  Health 
Statistics  will  continue  thmii^rhoiit  the  calendar  year  to  ask  miestions 
on  behalf  of  the  Census.  Plans  have  been  drafted  in  coopenition  with 
the  National  Center  staff  for  makinp  comparisons  between  names  of 
deaf  pei-sons  identifi(»d  in  the  42.000  household  interviews  and  the 
anticipated  moi-e  than  200.000  names  on  the  Census  Name  List.  Such 
comparisons,  however,  will  not  become  possible  until  the  calendar 
year  1072  when  the  names  identified  diiriii|x  l^^Tl  will  become  availa- 
ble. Thes(»  comparisons  will  test  the  adecpnicy  of  the  Name  List;  in 
other  terms,  the  deaf  pei*sons  found  in  the  hoiise-by-honse  searcli  will 
provide  an  independent  estimate  of  the  size  of  tlie  deaf  population. 
The  overlap  in  timin^r  between  the  Health  Interview  Survey  and  the 
pci-sonal  interviews  witli  deaf  pei'sons  by  the  Census  pivsents  no 
statistical  or  logistical  problem. 

C,  Intervie  wH  of  deaf  pernonn 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  Census  as  stated  in  Section  IB 
is:  "To  obtain  such  infonnation  from  deaf  persons  as  will  lead  to  a 
fuller  undei-standing  of  the  deaf  adult  in  the  world  of  work."  To 
achieve  this  pm  pose,  the  major  tasks  of  the  1071  calendar  year  will  be 
i-clatcd  to  personal  interviews  with  deaf  pci-sons.  This  fii-st  interview 
scries  will  focus  on  two  ui-eas  of  infoimation  identified  as  of  major 
impoitancc  by  onr  Second  Annual  Meeting:  (a)  the  occupational  and 
vocational  situation  of  the  deaf  and  (h)  lelated  aspects  of  their 
education  and  training. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  lunnber  of  activities 
designed  to  adapt  to  this  interview  scries  the  general  pnictices  and 
proccdui-os  of  interviewing  and  the  special  methods  developed  for  the 
mtervicwing  of  deaf  pei-sons.  Field  work — the  actual  gathering  of 
data — will  begin  in  the  hitler  half  of  the  year. 

1.  Interview  Content.  Within  the  major  topic  ai*cas.  thciv.  are  nu- 
merous subtopics  on  which  information  would  be  of  value.  Since  not 
all  of  these  can  be  covered  in  this  one  scries  of  interviews,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  si»lect  the  most  impoitant  from  among  them. 

It  will  be  important  to  design  these  interviews  so  that  the  data 
obtained  for  deaf  j)ei*son.s  can  be  compaivd  with,  what  is  known  about 
the  education,  traniing,  laboi'-force  i)artieipation,  and  work  e.xperi- 
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JiH'stioiinanc.  items  aiuj  t       n."  ..;  ^■''^  1'°^  solcctio  of 

miHirc'd  sanipli,  size  will  1?]  '  J  -  "fff'ctin^r  tl.o  mmim  Z 

Pc'.-sonal  intcM  vi  w  r     3^^^^  °f  t''^:  data  will  ho  .,„tl,,,,,, 

t'ftict.  I)ili„^r„„j.       j   tl.ovni  iif  !f  ^"^''"''"wci-s  must  bo.  in 

a"d  iiiamially.  ^for^-ovci    liov  fir     "  ^°  «^^o'nmimicatL.  both  oral  ■ 

caps  sutforoci  by  doa  J  ..S  ut"^V"^  "'^  'an^r„a,.o  1°  j. 

try  of  riitci  pretoi^  for  tl.rfE  fir  .  ^.  "";'.<^'Pato(l  that  tho  Ko.ri"- 
fo»  of  the  Doaf.  wiH  l' o  J,^  '  ?  S;};'^''       National  Associa- 

to  Identify  a  siifhcioiit   ,bor  of 
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interviews.  aliclatioii  of  a  siil)stnntial  pi  opoi  tioii  of  tlie 

V.  IJfv^KAltCll  rril.lZATlO.V  ASPKITS 

work  oxpiM-iiMicv.  am             n^^^^^^^^  T- ^•'"''•«'t''nsti.s. 

plannin^f  ,  ;„.  ,:    ,  f  to  tlu- 

1.0  of  vahK.  ti  i':  "      ;  ,1  i  ^  ^  '^^  infonnatio,.  will 

ftt  national,  state  a      £  •       oU,„t„,v  , 

edncatio..,.a„^^  .chahintatio... 

spocifieatioMs  of    fo  Xat  S  '^.S  s^^^^^  ''"^If'  '"'^ 

REPORT  OP  THE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

«o..f         '         should  he  coi-ciso  in  imtui-e,  and  one  which  can  ho 
sent  to  various  oi  .ra„.zations  and  ^wu^^s  throu^rhout  tL  VSl 

Stanley  D.  Roth,  Chairman. 

Gauy  a.  Curtis 

Paul  Rudy 

RoBEirr  S.  Bnowx 

Hugo  Schuxhoff 

AuDKKY  Hicks 

IIenky  AIinto 

Philip  A.  Bellefleuu 

Thomas  R.  Behbens 


77.903  O  -  72  .  48 
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-^^''•"^''•^^'^v.X.J..  March  5-G.  1071 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
J  I-  I.v  riiK  I)inK(nx)its  liKiH.itr  r,,  r„..  n 
|^-^j|'''«"''Sii.soiitliii(>cl: 

.  I-:  1",      S;  '"'"I'M  to „,  cosi, 

1-  t  UbD  fwils  that  tJicic  is  >•  m'lV      .  r    V"'^-'°^'<''  ""'<'>if. 

I' .  1{)72 1<  oi  iiiii :  .  ■ 
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1.  Tiu»  1072  Fonmi  will  Ik»  hold  at  tlu»  Holiday  KiviM*  Manor  in 
MiMuphis.  Ti»iiii..  on  Maivh  1.  ±  H.  1972. 

2.  Tlu»  theiiio  of  this  Koniiu  will  ho  KDI'CATIOX. 

:i  LottiM-s  will  bi»  s(Mit  from  tho  Director  s  oilico  to  (\K.I),.  (\A.1.I).. 
AXJ.B.,  and  (MC.A.S.I).  asking  that  those  or«ra nidations  alon«r  with 
X.A.I),  bo  tho  rosponsoi-s  for  tho  Forum  : 

(a)  Tho  main  rospoiisibility  of  tho  sponsor  is  to  bo  ros|)onsil)li- 
for  tho  rocoptioii  hold  tlio  fu-st  ovoiiin«r. 

(b)  Tho  cost  of  this  ivooption  runs  about  ^SOO  (oxporionoo  of 
foruior  yoai-s).  which  woald  nioau  that  oach  sponsoring  or^raniza- 
tion  would  bo  askod  for  approxiiuatoly  $!")(). 

G.  i;)7;^  Foruiu : 

1.  Tho  su^rcTi^stod  thoino  for  tho  107;^  Koiuiu  is— TIIK  DKAF 
(TIILirS  FAMILY. 

2,  Tho  placo  of  this  Foi'uin  will  bo  tho  rosponsibility  of  tho  Director 
and  tho  Executive  Conunittoo:  (a)  They  will  also  sii^^est  appmpri- 
ate  dates. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  COMMITTEE,  DR.  RAY  JONES 

I.  This  comuiittoo  was  able  to  defeat  action  in  Southern  California 
to  bar  two  deaf  teachei's  (llolcoinb  and  Lai'son)  fmm  toachin^r  in  a 
public  school  situation  luoroly  because  they  woiv  deaf:  A.  The  coin- 
inittoe  is  iuakin<r  a  survey  of  the  various  states  and  cities  to  make  sure 
that  deaf  teachei's  will  not  be  barred  froui  teaching  iu  the  public 
schools  lueiely  because  they  aiv  deaf. 

II.  The  ("hica^ro  aiul  Los  .Vn^relos  polici*  departments  woiv  sent 
bulletins  which  they  could  use  in  their  oiientation  lessons  in  the 
trainin«r  of  police  ofHcei-s  as  to  how  to  deal  with  tho  deaf. 

III.  Priorities: 

A.  (^losc  ins|)ectiou  unist  be  made  to  make  sure  that  deaf  people  aiv 
not  bein^  put  into  State  Hospitals  duo  to  communication  (liflirnltie.s: 
(1)  (\isos  of  this  kind  have  l)i»en  i-eported. 

B.  Deaf  pei'sons  theinsolves  iiuist  speak  out  on  problems  that  exist, 
and  not  sit  back  and  lot  otiiei's  speak  for  them  : 

1.  They  unist  share  with  COS!)  tho  problems  of  their  member 
organizations, 

2.  Assist  in  conuiuinity  action,  and  becouu»  actively  involved. 

C.  Leadci'ship  training  confeiT»nces  nuist  bo  held  foi-  tho  avoi'a«ri* 
deaf  adult. 

1).  Lof^islatiou  should  be  introduced  to  imike  interpivtoi's  ivquiml 
for  all  cases  involving  deaf  poi*sons: 

1.  It  is  up  to  the  deaf  themselves  to  appi-oaoh  theii-  le;rislatoi*s  foi* 
this  legislation. 

2.  Many  times  this  carries  moi-e  wei<^ht  than  if  done  by  othei*s. 

3.  Old y  five  states  have  this  miuiivmont  at  the  pivsent  time. 

K.  State  associations  of  the  deaf  must  ask  for  i-epi-esontation  on 
various  state  committees. 

1.  Point  out  tlie  need  for  repix»sentatioii. 

2.  It  was  su«r^estcd  that  Advisoiy  Committees  bo  S(»t  up  for  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  and  deaf  pcK)ple  sit  on  these  committees. 
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If.  Monitor  Mw  ivpnhitioiis  from  the  Hinvmi  of  the  lTundieat„nM 
which  (hsc-i  nmnnte  npainst  the  deaf  in  teacher  trainin-  ceiK^^^^^^^^^ 
Apparently.  San  Lernando  VaHey  is  the  only  traininjT center  in  the 
country  which  accepts  deaf  candidates. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ACTION 

T.  Dues: 

A.  The  increase  in  (hies,  which  was  reported  in  onr  rei)ort  iriven  a* 
the  ineetni^r  of  the  Conference  in  St.  Anpiistine.  Fhi.  win  l,e  as 

".I'l^*'"^'^^  "HMiiher  ortraiiixations:  1071.  i<ir>()'  107^ 

i^l<;):  15*i.*s.  1^200.  *  ' 

TI.  Officei's; 

President:  Kmi I  Ladner 

President-KKvt :  Djive  Denton 

Vice  Pr(»sident :  Robert  Laiivitsen 

Secretary:  Jess  Smith 

Treasm-er:  Don  Petei-son 

New  Meinbei's  of  Executive  Committee : 

McCuy  Vernor 

Joe  Yomigs 

Al  VanXcvel 

Xoininatin*:  Committee : 

Tnicy  Hnriwitz 

Winis  Ethrid^re 

WiUinm  Woodrick 

Alex  Flcisclunnn 

Rev.  Robe 

REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  AUDIOLOGY 
AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

The  Committee  has  not  had  a  meetinp  since  enrlv  1060.  This  is  due 
to  tlie  fact  tliat  funds  have  not  been  avaihible  to  sni)port  such  meet- 

IllfJS.  '  * 

However,  two  si^Lniilicant  thin<rs  have  happened  since  the  hist  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee:  1)  a  two  week  institute  on  aiidioloirv  for 
siiperyisinjr  teachei-s  of  the  (h^if  was  sponsored  bv  the  Committee  and 
hosted  by  the  Univoi-sity  of  Kansas  Medical  Center  with  fmidinir 
from  tlie  Hinvaii  of  Kdneation  for  the  Handicapped:  and  2)  the 
pmdiiction  of  the  Hnal  i^eport.  "A  Study  of  Current  Practices  in 
Kdneation  for  Hard-of-Hearinfr  (^hiUlren--.  copies  of  which  ai-e  avail- 
able from  the  national  ofiice  of  the  American  Speech  ami  Hearin«r 
Association. 

It  is  possibk*  that  joint  fnndin«r  from  BEH  mid  RSA  will  provido 
for  another  two  week  nistitnte  within  the  comin^^  year  for  exposinir 
held  aiidiolojrists  to  the  world  of  education  of  the  deaf.  In  that  event 
monies  will  ajr«in  become  available  for  face  to  face  nieetiiiirs  of  the 
(oimnittw. 

Some  thinkinjr  has  jronc  on  iii  the  national  office  of  ASHA  about 
expandin<r  the  Committee,  but  this  will  not  be  done  without  full 
afrreement  of  the  existing'  Committee.  Membei's  of  the  ASHA  contin- 
^'ent  curi-ently  are:  Ralph  Riipp,  Chairman;  Marv  Manninjr:  June 
Miller.  * 

9^  r^^' 
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REPORT  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

Hfii  K.  Iloffiiieyer.  President 

Tlic  iiiemhei^'  of  tlio  CoiifiTeiin»  of  Executives  that  serve  on  the 
Council  are  Mr.  Lloyd  Harrisoiu  Dr.  Doiii  Hicks,  Dr.  Koy  Stelle  mid 
Dr.  Hen  E.  Hoffnieyer. 

At  the  annual  niectin«r  hehl  IVbrnary  1*2.  1071  •  the  followin*:  sub- 
jects were  discussed  and  weiv  acted  on  by  the  Council. 

Thk  Tktkrnatu)Nai.  Cox(;ukss 

Tlic  International  Con«ri*ess  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  is  tentatively 
set  for  197r>.  Japan  luis  indicated  an  interest  in  liostin<r  the  Coii<rress. 
Mr.  Oosinui  representing  Japan  at  Sweden  is  workin*:  with  Japanese 
oflicials  and  a  fonnal  invitation  is  bein<r  formuhited. 

SrnvKV  OF  TKAruKR  Sl'im»ia*  ix  T'xitku  Statks 

Dr.  Leo  Connor  conducted  a  survey  to  determine  the  need  for  the 
coutiuuation  of  tlie  ])resent  level  of  teaclier  traiuin<r  pro<rraiiis  funded 
by  tlie  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped. 

Tlie  survey  revealed  that  approximately  *2;J  percent  of  the  need  for 
fully  certified  teachei's  was  bcin«;  met.  Tliis  iufonuatioii  was  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Aimcijcs  OK  lNfom»oittVTiox 

The  Articles  of  Incorponition  have  been  completed  and  this  auto- 
matically makes  the  Council  on  Education  of  tlie  Deaf  officially  res- 
ponsible foi'  Teacher  Certification  and  Teacher  Trainin<r  Accivdita- 
tion  in  tlie  education  of  the  deaf. 

PllKIWKATIOV  .\NI)  CkRTIKIC.\TU>X  CoMMirrKK 

1);-.  Ealpli  Hoa«r  was  n^cpiested  to  i-epoi't  on  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mitl'^e.  He  «rave  a  pro^rivss  ivport  ami  had  fiiuil  drafts  available  for 
the  meuibei*ship.  He  also  presented  a  resolution  to  liave  the  Confer 
ence  approve  their  ix»pivseutatives  on  tlie  Council  to  vote  in  favor  of 
these  standards  as  presented.  The  resolution  appeal's  elsewhere  in  the 
miiintes  of  the  meeting. 

PROPOSED  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  HEARING-IMPAIRED 

June  1071 

IXTKOnUCTION 

The  Council  on  Education  of  the  Deaf,  hereafter  i-oferivd  to  as  the 
CKIX  is  a  national  body  with  representation  from  the  followiii«j: 
or<;;auizatioiis:  The  Alexander  (irahani  Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf 
(A.  G.  Bell),  The  Convention  of  American  Iiistructoi's  of  the  Deaf 
(CAID),  and  The  Coiifemiceof  Executives  of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  (CEASD).  The  meinbci'ship  of  these  orf^aiiizations  repre- 
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scMits  most  of  tlu.  im,f,.ssionaI  ixm-soiimoI  (MiL'iiml  in  the  (.(lucitioii  of 
nfomlKM-;;  "  (-""-ll.  'm  also 

o  '  cMm  "f  instinctional 

h  Xn  T   '    •      "  7'"^ •'"?'•"'  I>io-iar.-.s  for  Iioininfr  i„,paiiv(l 
•    .  .n.r  rn/  Kr^    >vq..no..u.uts  ostaI,Iislu.cl  I,y  oclueatL  of 
UK  (K.iT  piioi  to  I!).5().  aiIoi)(iH   )v  t  ii»  A  eXiiiuhM' Oi-ili'iiii  \c.o^ 

of  A  ,uM-K-aii  hc  hools  for  th.  Deaf  in  and  anuMicIocl  in  10;V) 

llH'Si.  standarils  xyiMv  iiot  i)r(.i)ari.d  u-itli  aiiv  intent  to  (mkIoisi.  nnv 
one  method  a  con.bn.ntion  of  methods,  or  a  l.iu  ticniar  pi  i C.v  of 

.  -  ,  •  »of.''i"»  and  mti.ivstod  {rmiip  is  encoura-red  to 

KIS  i„;S,;!i;S-S^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"  ..nprovon,onts  in  t.le  edneation  of 

nf^i'yjll"")^  adoijtod  for  the  certification  of  professionals  in  aiiv  field 
of  service,  to  be  effective  nn.st  include  all  the  i.ractical  and  woikabi" 
SiT  nf '"'^  considerec  by  ti.e  profession  as  cUntial  fo  tl  eC.Va- 
latio  1  of  pei;soiis  enteriiijr        workiiif:  i,,  the  field.  Further,  tl  cv 

i7.af  cis:nj;Sii:"  ^"■■^■^  "p^'-'">^'  i-i- 

«m' I!;/.Tr'l'-''  '"'V''  si.ecific  coini,eteiiciiHi  that 

.  '''"'^'P   to  I'jovide  ai.propriato  oth.cational  services  in  one  or 

noie  special  areas.  Signification  of  these  areas  j.rovides  the  ,^eiitiu 
f  M  "'V'"*  ?f<.  system  of  professional  ceitificatioii.  P^or 

he  teacher  of  the  hearnifr  nni.aired.  tliis  implies  a  {reiiend  compe- 
tence to  Identify  and  evaluate  ix'snltin-  educational  problems  in  ull 

ndividnals  from  infancy  thronjrh  adulthood.  Tlie  certified  teaclier. 
then.  IS  oxpected  to  have  a  I)road  {reneral  knowledfre  of  tlie  field,  with 
si)eciaf  abilities  as  a  teacher  in  at  least  one  area  of  .s])eciaIizatioii.  and 
jwssess  at  least  a  baccalaureate  dcjrive. 

Dkki.vitioxs 

Terms  included  in  the  followiii};  .,rc  those  that  mav  have  a  variety 
ot  ineainn<rs  when  found  in  educational  writiiiLrs  aiul  repoit.s.  These 
teriiLs  are  defined  hciv  to  clarify  the  intended  meaniiijrs  as  u.sed  in 
tins  document. 

Ilea  fitly  impaired 

A  hearinf:  imi)aiied  (deaf  or  hard  of  heariiifj)  individual  is  a 
pel-son  who  reqnnvs  .spei-ialized  education  In'canse  of  a  lieariiiir  im- 
pairment. ** 

ProviHiotial  certification 

This  is  the  initial  level  for  certification  of  a  teacher  of  hearinjr 
unpaired  children. 
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Professiomil  eertificatkw 

This  is  tlK»  si»coiid  mid  lii^rlH».st  li»vol  of  i)rofi»ssioiial  cprtiiicatioii  of 
a  tcnclicM'  of  licariii^r  iiiipaiml  cliildivii. 

Ai'euH  of  HpeciaUzatioii 

Possible  areas  of  professional  specialixutioii  for  a  teacher  of  the 
hcariii^r  impaired  include  the  following: 

l>KKlMnMAlCV 

Identilies  tcacliL»rs  who  work  with  children  below  the  a/xe  of  six. 
There  are  two  sub-groups  within  this  area  of  specialixation.  These  are 
as  follows: 

IiifantH, — Identifies  teacliei-s  who  work  with  paivnts  and  hear- 
ing impaired  infants  in  a  variety  of  educational  settings 

Xuvaery. — Identilies  teachei-s  who  work  with  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  yeai-s  in  a  school  setting 

KI.KMKNTAUY 

Identilies  teachei-s  wlio  work  with  children  across  broad  curriculum 
areas  fi-oni  the  time  of  the  l)egimiiiigs  of  forimil  academic  work  at 
approximately  the  age  of  six  to  entrance  into  a  secondary  program 

SECONDAUV  (ACADKMIC  XRYJi) 

Identifies  teacliei-s  who  teach  academic  subjects  to  children  bevond 
the  eleiaentary  grades  (e.g..  matheiaatics.  social  studies,  Knglish. 
science) 

SFXX)XDA«Y  (SeKClAI^  SUIJJKCT  .VRKA) 

Identifies  teai'liei-s  who  teach  special  subjects  other  than  academic 
sul)jecfs  to  children  beyond  the  eleiaeutai\v  grades  (e.g.,  printing, 
industrial  arts.  l)usiiiess  education,  home  ecoiioniics) 

MVl.TlIIANDKWrrKI) 

Identifies  teachei-s  who  teach  hearing  handicapped  children  with 
additional  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  handicaps  whicli  signifi- 
cantly interfere  with  educational  pmgress 

.SPKCIAI.  CONTKNT  A«KA 

Identifies  a  teaching  i)iofessionaI  or  resource  teacher  who  works 
with  hearing  impaired  cliildreu  in  .special  currieulimi  areas  that  may 
cross  all  age  levels  (e.g..  library  .science,  art.  speech,  media,  physical 
e(hicatiou) 

Approved  teacher  preparation  center 

An  approved  teacher  preparation  center  is  a  college  or  university 
whose  program  leading  to  provisional  and/or  professional  certifica- 
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f  k         I  » 


Practiciim 

T 

iiic 


clmliiifr  ohsiM-vntion.  iiartioipatimi.  clinical  pnu'tia..  aiul  (Um't. 

™lSl!^:iSr;i';;i;:;r'^  o,n,«,i,„,r:;,i;,";:t;i 

Inteniship  pmcticum 
This  ii.feis  to  1,1, id  ,.xpi.,-ii.„ei.  in  toacliiii;;  „,kI  u-oi  kiii.r  witli  Iiim,-- 
 clulcln...  mide.',,ualifii,(l  snp.M  visioii.  " 

inllli^.T'l"'''^  "on-priut  mntennls  whicli  arc  ii.tc- 

J,nato(l  into  Icai-  ^lt  pmccdmcs  and  tlic  general  ciii  i  iciilnin. 

/ nstructiomil  technology 
Tliis  is  till!  oinploynii'iit  of  combined  Iiiiinaii.  nu'clmuical.  and  tccli- 

Pvaclicum  coord inu tor 

to  one  u  lio  Iiolds  piofcssioiml  cci  tificntioii  bv  CED 
directs  and  snpcrvisos  tlic  practicnin  program. 
Coopeititing  teacher 

This  rcfci-s  to  a  teacher  witli  professional  certification  by  CED  who 
I^lVrieS.'"''"'  '  '''"''  ^'"'  "'f^'  » 

PltKltKQUISims  TO  PltOVlSlOXAI.  CkUTIFICATIOX 

Prcicqnisitc  to  specific  preparation  for  teachinfr  the  heariiiir  im- 
^Z^J:^  fP-'i"li^«tion,  the\.andidate  "liolild 

psjclmlol'l  -^'"''^''         ''"'"'"I"'"'"^'  >««'"">fc'  tI«corv,  and  jreneral 

•  H'        ^l^;^'«'."I»n«"t'.  strnctnit!,  aiid  function  of  social  institutions 
nicludnig  tlic  interaction  and  iiiierrclatioiisliips  of  these  .'loiins  in 
our  society:  ' 
;j.  Current  instructional  procedures  in  general  education- 
4  Instructional  procedures  for  tiie  education  of  iiandicapped  and 
inultihandicupped  ciiiidivn. 

In  addition,  tiie  applicant  for  certification  in  any  area  of  speciali- 
zation iiuist  have  satisfactorily  comnleted  the  equivalent  of  a  niini- 
muiu  of  twenty  (20)  semester  lionre  m  a  major  area  of  studv  directly 
related  to  his  area  of  intended  specialization. 
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KkQCIUKMKN'IVS  KOK  PuOVISIONAL  CKUTIFirATlON 

Each  applicant  for  pmvisioiial  cci  tificution  as  a  ti»aclicr  of  hearing 
impaired  children  iiiiist  complete  a  core  program  coiisistiii<r  of  a 
miiiimiun  of  thirty  (30)  semester  lioiii-s  or  its  cHuiivalent  at  an  ap- 
proved preparation  center  (see  Fignrc  I). 


Minimum  50  Semester  Hours 


^Student  Teaching;:    Total  of  250  hours  (minimum)  at  one  or  more  levels 
FioiiKB  I, — Siifff/vifU'tl  rmlit  hour  aUocationa  for  provinxonal  certification, 

Areaif  of  prejyaratwn 

KOUNnATIONS  OK  K»UCATION  OKTIIK  IIKARINO  IMPAntKn 

(a)  Philosophical  approaches  to  education  of  tlio  lioaring  impaired 

(b)  Psychological  characteristics  of  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  pop- 
ulations 

(c)  Social  adaptation  of  the  hearing  impaired 

(d)  Historical  backgi*onnd.  of  tTie  education  of  the  hearing 
impaired 

(e)  Present  and  |)ast  tivnds.  problems,  and  issues  in  the  education 
of  the  hearing  impaiivd 

SPKKCII  8C1BNCK  AND  AXmiOLOOY 

Studv  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  siieecli  and  hearing 
mechanisms,  the  physical  dimensions  of  sound,  tiie  pliyclio-acoustic 
aspects  of  sound,  ami  the  relationships  anu)ng  these  areas 
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LAX(St'A(;K  AND  (•(OnVEUNICATlOX 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  tlie  development,  evaluation, 
and  improvement  of  the  hearin^r  impaired  child's  receptive  and  ex- 
pressive hin;rna;rt»  and  his  conninniication  .skills 

cuKincuiarM  and  iNsTiiucrioN 

Development  and  adaptatimi  of  enrricnhim  materials  ami  instruc- 
tional procednres.  iiichidiii^r  the  use  of  media  and  iiistrnctioiial  tech- 
Strcii  tHhicatimial  needs  of  hearin^r  impaired 

STn)K\T  TKAnilNd 

Directed  classromn  and  chnical  tcachin^r  experience  with  hearing 
mipaiivd  students  inider  the  supervision  of  a  practiciim  coordinator 
aii(l/or  a  cooperating  teacher  for  a  minimum  of  250  honi-s  at  one  or 
more  levels 

Pr(fcficiwi.—m\Gct  experiences  with  henriiiLr  impaired  chil- 
^  dren  and  adults  as  a  paii  of  the  course  of  stiidv  in  all  appmnri- 
ate  subject  areas  in  addition  to  and  including  stiident  teachiiiff 

/ntej^mhp  practiaon,— For  purposes  of  CED  ceilificatioii. 
cixidit  for  internship  practicnm  experience  may,  at  the  discretimi 
ot  colle;re  or  iiiiivei'sitv  program  sponsoi-s.  be'pranted  in  lien  of 
.student  teaclriig  pmvidiiig  that  the  experience  for  such  credit 
fol  ows  the  completion  of  conreework  i-eqnired  in  the  proirmm 
and  that  the-  experience  is  not  less  than  one  full  year  of  teachiipr 
hearing  impaired  chihlmi  under  qualified  supervision 

KKQriKKMKXTS  Vim  PllOKKSSlONAL  CKin  iPK'ATlON 

Kach  applicant  for  professional  ceitificatioii  must  complete  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty  (20)  additimial  semester  houi-s  bevmid  the  provi- 
.sioiial  level  and  must  complete  a  minimum  of  three  yeare  of  teaching 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  a  professionally  certified  educator 
of  the  deaf. 

Coui-sework  to  satisfy  the  mpiii-ement  must  be  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  an  approved  center  as  a  planned  program  of  study  i-olated 
to  an  area  of  .specialization  and/or  related  to  the  general'  mvix  of 
education  of  the  hearing  impaired.  At  least  nine  of  these  semester 
lioiii-s  inihst  be  directly  related  to  the  education  of  hearing  inipaiml 
cliiUlreii.  The  program  may  be  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  appli- 
cants employer.  Programs  .so  planned  may,  at  the  option  of  the 
approved  center,  be  partially  implemented' through  work  at  other 
accivdited  colleges  and  nnivei-sities  (s(»e  Figni*e  II), 
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Minimum  20  Semester  Hours 


FOUHDATIOKS 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SOCIOLOGY 

AUDIOLOGY 

ACOUSTICS 

ANATOMY 

1/1* 


3/l» 

LANGUAGE 

COMMUNICATION 

CURRICULUM 

INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY 

SUPERVISION 

ADMINISTRATION 


tlouuK  u.-Su,jor,lnl  credit  hour  allocations  of  advanccl  study  for  professional 

rrrllficaliov. 

COMI-CTKNCIKS  Ay»  KX0Ul.KlKJh>i  FOK  PllOVISlOXAl,  CeHTIKUMTIOX 

Tli(.  followiiijr  is  a  basir  list  of  special  coiiipcteiipips  and  knowl- 
edges in  core  areas  wliich  aiv,  considered  finidameiital  for  teacliei-s  to 
work  effectively  with  liearm^r  impaired  childi-eii.  It  is  ivco^r„ized  that 
the  development  and  evaluation  of  these  skills  and  kiiowledire,  is  the 
responsibihtv  of  approved  teacher  preparation  ceiitei's. 
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/.  /"'ouiK/tifloim 
Tho  nm(li(l:it(  st  have 


t.vn...  and  .vont, 

local  o,-fr„„i,„fi„„«  ,„„,  "f  ""tionnl.  stnt...  ,,„.| 

I»m^M•„„.sf^;v..^l:H;i'h;;^^^^^^^      ^^-'f^'.   ion.i  ...i.K.„tio„..i 

of  til,.  |,,.,„.,„j,  i,„,„,i,,.f, .  >')ntions  of  th.-s,.  Iwhh  to  (.(hin,tioii 

IS^i^St^Z^ttS^  "L'rt"-'   • 

«'k1  III  iTliitcd  fields.  ''diicatioii  of  tlio  liniiiiifr  i„,p„i,.,.(i 

//.  Speer/,  Hrie„fe  ,iu,l  mnlhlog,, 

-  

bra  II  ,i.Kl  eoiiti-aA,.n.';r  Mini's  i;;!r  '-"'"f"'' 
•"••(•liaiiisiiis.  tlicir  iiitn,.        Vi.  fio  niiatoinv  of  tlipsp 

iiiocliaiiisi.ll'  «.     h :    ;  t^^^^  «>"f''"'«Pi-  "ffocli"; 

oiTrniiisnis:  "  '         "*  ""^ 'wHi  mtatt  and  di'fi'ctivc 

^^^^^S'S^  .soniids  and 

".eHio.ls  of  dispCi  ,r„^r^^^^^^^^^^ 
•^Iinnicteristics;  ■       "  ^'mpliicnlly  reprcsontiiip  these 

V^f^^o?t::^S^  i".p«i.mont  „poii  H,o 

,   I).  Various  piocvdnics  fm  VoS  l  ^^^^^^ 

l>oariiifrt,..stiv.si,Its-  '^'"^  '»f«'rp«-otntion  of 

in  J;sSi''l'S"£rliS  ?f  of  anipnfv-  ^ 

,  piooosscs.  "PpinnMon  to  learning  and  iiistmctioniil 
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///.  Laiigmnje  ami  communication 


A.  I^WOUAGK 

The  cniulidate  must  Iiavc: 

<  ..ifc!;rc  "^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"'P"i-1  infants. 

hoaiiVilnSnS' 

4.  A  k  ion  ledpe  of  disoidci-s  of  laiifr.mfrc  dcvclopinpiit : 

.».  A  kiiowlpdfrc  of  CO  loiily  used  iiictliods  and  Dioc'diiics  of 

«ffl/i  '  '       y  "PP'oP'iatf  iiistiiictioiial  i)io(vdiii(.s  to 

effect.  laiifrna^re  lear  jr  in  learin^r  i,„p„i,.od  el.ildren  and  tl,e  al.ilitv 

TJS!^'  '""^'""P''  ^•«veIopn.ent  in  tffi 

».  <'l»MMlIXIl  ATJON* 

The  eaiididato  niiist  have: 

of  ti.HS;l^;;,rl   '   

bi^Lt'l,  nf  lS"'"'"'*^>"^  l"'?'^  modes  of  ccnn  cation  and  ooni- 

^\u^ln^.  I  V  f  tyaelnn^r  l,,„,.inff  impaired  individuals  (a. 

tluonpl   Ik  below)  and  a  knowled^r,.  „f  ..K'tliods.  procednres.  and 

:!:<o  nf"fV'' ^on^-n-'i'ation  incIndilS 
Lm,  n.  in  H.oH    T"'"  appropriate  to  individnals  or 

^^.n  f„  1-  '''7.'°P"'''''t-  fl'ap'osis.  correction,  and  improvement  of 
comniiinicutioii  abihtv. 

(a)  Readiii^r 

(b)  Written  coniiiiiiiiinitioii 

(c)  Speechreftdiii*; 

(d)  Auditory  traiiiiii^r 
(o)  Speech 

(f)  Fiii^rei'spelliii^r 
(p)  The  laii/r»afro.  of  si^riis 
(h)  Other  modes  of  coiaiiiiiiiicatioii 
(htrnruluni  ttntl  inJitmcfiou 
The  candidate  must  have: 

A,  An  undei-standin^r  of  the  purpose  and  the  nature  of  curricuhim 
ami  an  nndei-standni^r  of  learnin^r  und  instructional  proce5S(»s: 
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K  A  kiio\vIi»(Ij:i»  of  I'urriciiluiii  and  instructional  pmmlmvs 
conunon  to  i»(Iucation  of  tlu»  lu»arin;r  iinpaiivd  and  iv;rnlar  odnration, 
adaptations  of  tlu»  iv;rular  rnrriculnni  and  instruction  for  tlu»  Iu»arin;r 
iinpairinl,  and  aspivts  of  cnrriculnin  and  instruction  uniipio  to  i»dnni- 
tion  of  till*  Iu»arin;r  impaired ; 

C.  The  jihilitv  to  plan.  inipIiMnont,  and  ovuluati*.  Ii»arnin;r  oxpcri- 
oncos  for  individuals  aiul  ;rroups,  includin;:  tlu?  nhilitv  to: 
1;  IdiMitifv  loarnor  i»ntry  Icvol; 

2.  Concoptnnlizo  aiuI  forninlatc  objectives  in  behavioral  terms; 
I)esi;rii  luetbods  of  evabuition  based  upon  measurable  objec- 
tive ami  utilize  data  collection  procedures; 

4.  Select  (Iesi;rn,  produce,  ami  utilize  media,  nuiteriftis,  ami 
resources  appropriate  to  learner  behavioi'  and  lesson  ol)jcctives; 

5.  Implement  appmpriate  in.strnctioiuil  procedmvs; 

0.  Evahiate  Iearm»r  responses  aiuI  revi.se  instruction  appmpri- 
ately. 

r.  Pmcticum 

Through  observation,  participation,  clinical  practice,  and  student 
teacliiu;;,  the  caiulidate  shouhl  have: 

A.  A  kuo\vIe(I;re  of  facilities,  services,  and  pro;rrams  avaihible  for 
the  education  and  couiKselin^r  of  hearin^r  impaired  cliihiren  and 
adults; 

H.  The  ability  to  interact  etfectivelv  foi'  iiistructiomil  purposes  in  a 
learning  situation  with  hearin;;  impaired  individuals  or  /rroups  at  oiu* 
or  more  tenchinp  levels; 

C.  The  ability  to  plan  aiuI  or;ranize  curriculum  content  iu  an  area 
of  specialization  for  effective  learninpby  both  individuals  aiuI  pmups 
of  hearing  impaired  children  youth. 


Two  types  of  ceitificatcs  for  teachei*s  of  the  hearing  impaired  may 
he  earmul.  Each  may  be  awarded  undei'  conditions  specified  below : 

Prorhionnl  eertific(ffion 

This  certificate*  is  issued  to  applicants  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  coui'se  and  pr;icticum  work  of  the  core  curricubun  for 
professioiuil  pivparation  us  set  forth  muler  above  Eecpurcinents  for 
Provisiomil  ( Vrtilicatiou  ami  is  j)redicated  on  the  completion  of  at 
least  a  Bacheloi'S  decree.  The  basic  certificate  is  pood  for  a  period  of 
live  yeai*s  from  date  of  issuamv. 

A  provisiomil  ceitificate  may  be  nMu»wed  for  an  additiomil  period 
of  five  veal's  upon  application  and  submission  of : 

A.  Evidence  of  completion  of  six  (0)  semester  110111*8  applicable 
toward  professional  certification; 

B.  Evidence  of  completion  of  at  least  one  year's  teachiiip  exi)eri- 
ciice  with  lieariiip  iinpaimi  children. 

Pro  feHntonnl  cert  f  peat  ion 
The  professional  certificate  is  issued  to  teacbeis  who  have: 
A.  Successfully  completed  the  core  curriculum  for  provisional 

certification; 
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li.  Completed  an  ndditioiuil  pit);rrnm  of  advanced  study  of  twenty 
(20)  additioinil  semester  lioui-s  as  described  under  Ke(|uireiuents  for 
ProfessioiKil  Certification: 

C.  Completed  tlin-e  yeai-s  of  successful  teachiii;:  experience  under 
supervision  of  a  qualified  professioiuilly  certified  educator  of  liearin^r 
impaiivd  children. 

The  profei<niO)uil  re rtf finite 

The  pmfessionnl  certificate  is  valid  for  a  period  of  five  yea I'S  fmui 
the  date  of  issuance.  The  cniulidnte  for  removal  of  the  certificate  imust 
submit  evidence  of  luivin;r  nu't  at  least  oiu*  of  the  follo\vin;r  condi- 
tions: 

A.  Successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  three  semester  horn's  of 
coiu'se  work  in  areas  related  to  the  «-:uulidate's  field  of  specialization: 

li.  Taujrht  the  equivalent  of  a  seim-ster  com-se  in  an  area  of  special 
education  in  u  colle<re  or  uuivei-sity: 

C.  Participated  as  a  pamOist,  speaker,  oi-  served  on  a  coimuittee 
involved  with  the  pro^rmm  of  an  internationuK  mitionaU  ivjriomil  or 
state  convention  related  to  special  etlacation : 

1).  Published  in  a  professioiud  journal. 

P) rto ituhj  cert ifi ed  perJ<on  nef 

Teachei-s  curivntly  certified  by  the  CKASD  or  the  CED  will  upon 
application  automatically  receive  prnfcssional  certification  under  the 
ncwlv  inaujrurateil  projrnnn.  These  .standards  will  apply  to  all  teach- 
ei-s  seeking:  certification  by  CKl)  as  teachei*s  of  the  hearin;r  impaiml. 

Kffwtivk  1).\tk 

These  standards  shall  become  effective  two  years  from  the  date  of 
final  adoption  bv  the  Council  on  Kducation  of  the  Deaf.  The  two- 
year  period  followin;r  adoption  will  1h»  devoted  to  the  development  of 
application  and  i)ro;rram  appmval  processes.  All  applicants  seekin^r 
certification  under  previous  CKASD  or  CEl)  i-equirements  must  miti- 
ate  an  application  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new  re(|uiremeuts. 

Arruov.Mi  of  PuoonAMS 

Collejre  or  univei-sitv  pro^rnuns  pivviously  reviewed  and  approved 
bv  the  CEASD  or  the  ("ED  will  eontimie  to  be  recopii/ed  as  op- 
pmved  projrrams  bv  the  CED.  During'  the  two-year  period  between 
the  adoption  and  tlio  effective  date  of  these  standards,  the  Committee 
on  Pmfessional  Preparation  and  Certification  will  prepaiv  ivvised 
l)rop-am  i-eviow  proccdiii'es  for  new  pmjrrams  and  prepare  new  peri- 
odic iv-evaliiation  procediiivs  for  oii-^roni;r  and  previously  approved 

^^\\lIprOTals  ai-e  jrniiited  by  the  CED  bascKl  on  an  evaluation  of 
procraiii  ivsoiirces,  ciirriciiliiiiK  pei^sonneK  and  practiciim  facilitus. 
Invitations  for  pro^rniiii  evaluation  or  iv-evahiation  may  be  initiated 
bv  a  coUc^rc  or  univei-sity,  a  department  within  a  colloftc  or  »»)|y^'i's- 
it\\ora  pi-evionslv  approved  educational  pro^mim  diivctly  afhIiateU 
with  an  accredited*  institution  of  hi^rher  education. 
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Prev: 


<tff"fio]  of  Uacher  hdurafiov    XCATE)  mid  tlio  ConfoiP  ,cp  of 
Exociitiv.^  of  Aiiioi  i..nii  Scliools  for  tli..  Doaf  (CE  VSI))  fm  tho 
•CVIC.W  and  approval  of  pro^rr«l||s  will,  witli  coiiso  t  of  Hio  \C  \TF 
^"i'"''  f"'-  ">'I"ovaI  of  protr,„^  ;s',„eat;cI  hi' 

PARENT  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  REPORT 

TIip  inpniI)Pi-s  of  tliis  roiiuiiittPP  ivpi-pspiit  a  M-ide  raii.r,.  of  ..diica- 
tioiial  programs  III  a  varipty  of  sptti'ii^-s.  In  pPiiPial  ffiTy  pv„Vpssp  1 

of  3p!?''T*"'' ^f''''^  'f-'^"'        -oonliiui    I  \^}o^^^ 

ot  parpnt  cdiinifioii  iiiidcrwav. 
Si)Pnfic  rppoiiiiiiPiidations  to  tlip  ronfciviicp  arc-  • 
1.  Hint  tliP  roiifprciRv  pstablisli  a  cpiitrni  ofRcp.  fiindpd  I)V  fpdcrni 
jrrants.  to  carry  out  tlic  followin^r  tasks—  "  ' 

(n)  prepare  iiiforiiintioii  for  expectant  inotliere.  wliich  would 
ncIiHlc  simple  ways  to  do  some  pivlimiiiary  Iieariii;:  testing  at 
loiiie  and  also  tlie  iianies  of  organizations  wliicli  offer  fiirtlier 
iiitorniatimi.piidaiice  and  even  jjaivnt  traiiiiiip. 

(I))  Arraiifre  to  place  tliis  information  in  tlie  offices  of  all 
obstetricians.  i)ediatriciaii.s.  pmmx\  j,ractitioiiei-s.  and  in  Iiealtli 

(c)  Siinplifv,  im-dato.  mid  tlistnbiito  the  packet  of  iiifonna- 
tioii  for  naroiits  which  was  dovolopod  by  a  pix»vioiis  committor. 

(d)  Obtain  tho  assistance  of  Captioned  Films  in  cmitiiiir  prac- 
tical and  appropriate  materials  for  parent  ediieatioiu  both  in 
schools  and  at  home. 

(e)  Provide  help  to  schools  in  or^rnnizinp  and  coiidiictiiiff  par- 
ent education  pro*rrains.  ' 

(f)  Collect  and  disseniinate  iiiforniatioii  almut  parent  educa- 
tion proprains  to  all  schools  (an  example  of  the  need  for  this  is 
tlie  question  from  a  coimnittee  meiiil)cr  re^fardinir  what  is  Immii^t 
done  «oir  for  the  parents  of  the  10r>4  rubella  children ) . 

(p)  Disseuiiuate  iiiforiiiatioii  about  programs  to  the  states,  the 
A.iAI.A.  and  liospital  admiiiistratoi's  prior  to  takin^r  hd  recom- 
mendation No.  H.  ^ 

2.  That  the  Conference  consider  ways  and  means  of  cett iiic  nnhlic 
agencies,  sucli  as  T)ul)hc  school  systems,  to  be  ivspoiisible  for  sendin'r  a 
counselor  or  teacher  into  a  chihrs  home  as  soon  as  a  hefmno  loss  has 
Oeen  (hagnosed.  to  pive  parents  immediate  and  coiitiiiniiip  help  in  the 
areas  of  care,  maiia«remeiit  and  communication:  make  provisions  to 
contiiiiie  hclpinpr  the  child  whenever  paraits  are  unable  to  do  so  (this 
came  f mm  a  coiiiiiiittcv  member  working  with  "inner  citv''  or  ^diotto 
homes,  and  nine  of  the  committee  respondents  acreed  tllat  this  tvne 
of  projwt  IS  needed).  '  ' 

3.  That  the  Conference  \yo\f\\\  intensive  efforts  to  "educate-  the 
medical  profession  aI)oiit  the  respective  roles  of  phvsician3.  aiidiolo- 
jrists  and  ediicatoi's.  and  to  v^^t  infant  bearing  testi'iiff  established  as 
an  automatic  part  of  post-natal  examinations. 

Resi)cctfnIIy  submitted, 

Audrey  Hicks,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEAF 

RETARDED 

Anioi-icaii  Association  of  Mental  Deficiency,  Confoi-ence  of  Executives 
of  Americnn  Sclibols  for  the  Deaf 

Since  the  impleniciitatioii  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf 
Retarded  thron^rh  action  of  both  associations  in  1070,  considerable 
action  has  rcsnltod,  primarily  throii^rh  the  leadei^hip  efforts  of  Dr. 
Lyie  Lloyd,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Si^rnificant  pm^rams 
wem  presented  at  the  Conventions  of  the  American  Association  of 
^rental  Deficiency  at  Honston,  Texas,  and  the  American  Instructoi-s 
of  the  Deaf  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

At  l)oth  meetin^ifs,  qnestionnaii-es  were  distributed  and  responses 
received  fmm  those  cnrmitly  involved  in  and/or  concerned  with 
nieetinjr  needs  of  deaf  retarded  children.  These  persons  ropi-esented 
schools  for  the  deaf  or  institutions  for  the  i-etarded,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams outside  such  a^rencies.  These  i-esponses  indicated  a  positive 
intei-est  on  the  part  of  tlie.se  people  in  proposed  activities  of  the  Joint 
Connaittee. 

Other  concerns  evoked  by  the  i>mprrams  included  that  of  liinited 
support,  both  moral  and  financial,  for  pro^rrams  for  the  deaf  n^tarded 
as  exliil>ited  by  administrative  and  le^rislativc  bodies.  Concern  was 
expi-essed  for  competent  and  intuitive  teachers  and  other  personnel 
who  work  with  the,  deaf  retanled.  Types  of  programs  and  curricula 
were  de.<;cribed,  which  ivflected  a  varietv  of  learning  activities  and  the 
propri-css  resultinjr  tliei-efrom. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  now  developing?  a  prospectus  for  a  30-48 
month  pro^rram  of  confei-ences  and  discussions,  hopefully  to  receive 
fundinpr  from  public  or  private  sources.  The^c  confei-enccs  will  help 
to  identify  professionals  workiiijr  in  the  area  of  deaf  ixstarded  and 
their  programs,  to  publish  bibliographies  of  significant  Htei-ature  in 
the  field,  publication  of  papers  and  programs  presented  at  various 
conventions  and  conferences^  the  development  ot  program  guidelines 
and  standards  and  the  definition  of  otlier  specific  activities  recom- 
mended Ivy  the  conferees. 

The  Joint  Committee  met  twice  duriog  the  progress  of  the  Conveii- 
tioii  of  American  Instructoi*s  of  the  Deaf.  These  meetings  i-esulted  in 
iwommendations  to  provide  contiiinons  contacts  with  both  organiza- 
tions throuph  copies  of  coinmitteo  corresiK)ndcncc  to  the  respective 
executive  directors.  Also,  contacts  will  bo  made  with  N.  A.  C.  E.  D. 
and  with  the  President's  Committee  on  IVIental  Retardation  for  possi- 
ble  coordination  and  support  for  future  activities.  It  is  further 
planned  to  distribute  frequent  reports  of  ongoing  activities  to  all 
thase  concerned,  including  school  administrators. 

Finally,  the  Joint  Committee  earnestly  solicits  information  and 
mquines  on  programs  for  the  deaf  retar(3cd  from  schools  and  pro- 
prams  for  the  deaf,  as  well  as  those  for  the  retarded.  It  is  their 
intention  to  work  closclv  with  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  Annual  Survey  of  Hearing  Impaired  Children  in  their  efforts  to 
collect  and  report  data  on  educational  programs  for  the  deaf  re- 
tarded. 
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Present: 

''chSS;;;^''  '^o""  ^--c,  and  L.„,c,  Gnu.nK-e.  Co- 

.miD-No„a  Bunws,  and  Lyle  Lloyd,  Co-C],„i,.„„n. 

CONSTITUTION    AND    BYLAW«5  ao 
THE  CONFERENCE  OP  EXECnr^vPc^r^^^^^^  BY 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THP  hp       .li^^^^^  AMERICAN 

LITTLE  R0CK^^^^!J^"^4VL^^^ 

AltTICLK  I.  Xame 

tJns  Constitution  as  ti.e  AssSt£  ^         '  ^"''""^f'"'-  '•efei  ml  to  in 

AnricLK  IL  Ohject 

•nnttii  Tl;roV;c2t?in' o^^  sehol"''°",''?."  tI.e 
pins  for  tl,e  deaf  nlonLXbroMc  l^L^^  " ^^'^^''tioinil  ,>ro- 
f."tl.erand  pron,ote  tl.eVnernl  wJSr^ olKSr 

A«TICl.Kln.MKMnEKS 

pecUonS.  Ax\  nssocintn  mnnwJ..  !  "^^i'^^'      "i  the  bylaws 
of  tl.e  meotings  of  the  AssSS^^^       Pa-ticipatc  in  tj.e  deUberahons 

.an  the  Kxecutive  ConS  J  T  'ilS^^^      "Z'  ^'o-^n-ittees  o/K 
«1  en  designated,  in  writing,  as  a  "'^r.''^')''  "'"r  vote,  only 

of  the  Associatio";  Sv^vr^^  "t  "m-  nieetin^. 

pi-csent,  such  membei^Iiip  o^conti    m.Ml      ''"^'''S,  '•'•l"'^se.,tat  vj; 
or  vote  of  the  voting  rejLseJSS  "11  ITo  L  "'"'""'"^^S'      ^vithdraw , 
rcqun-ed  to  pay  duesTanll  do  S  vo?e  '""'"^^''^  ^^iH  not  bo 

^^^^^^^  as  p^scrihed  in  the 

dues  have  been  paid.  member  organizations  for  M  liidi 

<?et]icr  witli  nine  elected  Swi^     .  ^  treasurer.  TJio  oflicei47n 
P-.de„t,  shall  constS  th^SS'"^^^^^^^ 
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Section  2.  The*  torms  of  the  ofiinMS  sliall  b(»  '  ^  yoai's.  lM»;riniun{j 
July  1  of  the  cvpii-mimbcrod  XQwrs.  The  prosi(K...-oloct  shall  bo  the; 
uomiiioc  for  ni*osi(k»nt. 

Sectiov  riic  iminodintc  past  pi'osidont  shall  hocomo  a  inoinboi'  of 
the  Kxociitivt*  Coininittw  for  a  term  of  two  yoai's.  Tho  oloctod  mem- 
hoi's  of  the  Kxocutivc  Cominittoe  shall  serve  for  tonus  of  thivo  years, 
three  hoiii":  oloctod  each  year  at  tho  regular  meeting  of  tho  Associa- 
tion, and  takiii":  ollic(»  on  July  1.  followinjr. 

Section  Tho  pivsidont  shall  bo  the  chairman  of  tho  Kxociitivo 
Committoo. 

Section  5.  Olllcoi  s  may  not  pnorood  themsolvos  but  may  bo  olortod  to 
other  ofiicos.  or  to  tho  same  odice  after  a  lapse  of  two'yoai-s.  In  tho 
case  of  a  vacatod  ofliro.  tho  Kxocutivo  Coininittee  shall  oloot  a  w\v 
oflicor  for  the  nnoxnii*od  term. 

Section  0.  The  Kxocutivo  Committee  may  ap])oiut  a  fimuicially 
compensated  oxoentivo  maua«^or  to  servo  the'Asswiation.  to  porforili 
such  duties  as  the  Committoo  may  proscribe.  lie  shall  hold  a  ro^rnlar 
momhei-ship  in  the  Association.  IIo  shall  be  the  custodian  of  records 
of  tho  Association. 

AiiTici.K  V.  DirriKs  or  OrricKits  and  ExKcurmc  Commiti-kk  Mi:3rKKns 

Section  L  President :  Tho  ])rosidont  shall  preside  at  tho  iuootiu«rs  of 
tho  Association  and  of  tho  Kxocntive  Committee  ami  shall  have  ;ron- 
eral  care  and  ovoi-si«rht  of  tho  atfaii-s  of  tho  Association  stibjoct  to  tho 
approval  of  the  Kxccutive  Committoo. 

Section  2.  l^rosidont-Kloct :  In  tho  nlisonco  or  disabilitv  of  tho  presi- 
dent the  prosidont-cloct  shall  dischar^r^  the  dntios  of  the  president 
and  in  tho  absence  or  disability  f)f  both  the  Executive  Committoo  may 
choose  a  qualified  inoinbor  to'sorve  as  the  presiding  oflicer.  Ho  shall 
also  serve  as  Program  Committee  Chairman. 

Section  J.  Secretary:  The  socivtary  shall  keep  rocoixis  of  tho  meet- 
ings of  tho  Association  ami  of  tho  Kxocntive  Committee  and  perform 
such  other  soci*otarial  dutios  as  may  bo  required. 

Section  Ti*oasuror:  Tho  ti-oasii'ror  shall  collect  all  duos  and  as.sess- 
monts  and  shall  have  custody  of  the  funds  and  securities  of  tho 
Association  under  control  of  the  Executive  Committoo.  Ih»  shall  keep 
proper  books  and  accounts  of  tho  receipts  and  disbui'souients  of  tho 
moneys  of  the  Association  and  shall  report  as  to  tho  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Association  at  each  annual  meeting  or  as  often  as  re- 
quested by  the  Executive  Committoo.  The  troasui-or  sliall  pay  out  of 
the  money  of  tho  Association  only  in  accordance  with  the  i-egnlations 
or  instructions  of  the  Kxecutivo  Committee  nnd  invest  suiplus  funds 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Except  that,  while  the  Executive  Committee  operates  a  national 
office  headed  by  an  appointed  executive  officer,  the  functions  and 
controls  formerly  assigned  to  tho  treasurer  are  ti'ansfori*ed  to  tho 
executive  officer  of  the  national  office.  In  this  situation  the  treasurer 
shall  retain  membership  on  the  Executive  Coininittee  and  serve  as 
chairman  of  an  auditing  committee. 

Section  The  Executive  Conmiittoo  fihall  have  chaiwof  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  between  meetings.  The  Executive  Committee  sliall 
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l)c  f2:ovcriicd  by  siurli  l)ylnw.s  :is  ai'c  niloptcd  hy  Hu»  AssoiMUtioii  and 
shall  submit  a  repoivof  its  activitios  atoncli  ai)minl  mooting, 

^Section  6.  Moctiiigs  of  tim  Kxociitive  Coiumittoc  inav  Im  called  by 
tlio.  president  or  upon  Mie  mjuest  of  four  meinbei*s  of  tlie  Committor. 
Written  notice  of  such  ineeiiu;Lrs  shall  be  given  lliirty  days  in  ad- 
vance. Where  a  quonnn  of  the  Association  cannot  Ik*  oh'tuiiUMK  a 
written  poll  of  the  meinbei-s  may  be  substituted. 

Section  7.  A  quorum  of  the  Kxecutive  Conmntt'»e  slinll  consist  of  a 
simple  majority  of  the  meniluM^s  of  the  Committee. 

Section  8.  All  ollirei-s  and  mtMnb(M*s  of  the  Executive  Connnittee 
must  be  voting  representatives  in  tlu?  Association. 

AiiTn:i,K  VI.  ^Ikktin(!S 

Section  /.  Kegular  meetings  of  the  Association  shall  Ik?  held  an- 
iniall^*  ut  a  time  and  place  desigiuitcd  bv  the  Association  in  session  or 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  Notice  o^  all  meetincs  must  appear  in 
the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  at  least  sixty  (lays  in  advance  of 
the  meetings  or  sent  in  writing  to  each  nuMuber  sixty  (hiys  in  advance 
of  the  meeting. 

Section  2.  A  quorum  shall  consi.st  of  thirty  voting  ivpresentatives. 
Ain*i(*i.K  VI  I.  Amkndmknts 

Section  /.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  the  nflirmative 
vote  of  at  legist  thmvfonrths  of  the  voting  ivpresentatives  present  at 
^  any  i*cgularly  called  meeting,  at  \vhi(?h  at  lea.st  liftv  voting  i-epresiMit- 
atiVes  are  present,  pmvided  thirty  days  notice  ot  the  meeting  with 
publication  of  the  pmi)osed  amci\dment  shall  appear  in  the  oflicial 
organ  of  the  Association. 

Airncix  VIII.  IU:qu>:sts 

Section  /.  The  Kxecutive  Committee  is  authorised  to  accept  at  its 
discretion  gifts  and  l)eqnests  in  behalf  of  the  A.ssociat ion. 

BYLAWS 

I 

/  Aimi:i>:  I.  Mkmiikrsiiii' 

Section  /.  Membership  in  the  Association  shall  he  considered  that 
of  a  school  or  program  rather  than  the  individual.  A  school  or  pro- 
gram shall  bo  eligiolo  for  representation  during  the  period  for  which 
dues  aitj  paid. 

Section  2.  At  each  regular  meeting  the  secretary  shall  cause  to  bo 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  or  circulated  to  all  members  attending, 
a  list  of  names  of  all  voting  representatives  of  member  programs,  and 
another  list  of  qualified  associate  members  in  good  stanaing. 

Section  5.  To  qualify  for  membership  a  school  or  program  must  be 
directly  related  to  education  of  the  deaf,  under  the  direction  of  ono 
administrator,  and  bo  approved  by  tho  Membership  Committee. 

A  scliool  (or  school  program),  to  qiialjf|r,  must  have  at  least  five 
well-graded  classes  or  a  minimum  of  five  full-time  teachers  of  hearing 
impaired  students  under  one  administrator. 
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A  profrnnii,  to  ((iinlify,  niiist  roiitribiitc  Riihstnntisil  services  to  odii- 
catiou  of  tlio  donl'.  Sudi  profrmms  slioiild  ordimiriljv  hxwy  Hvo  fiill- 
tiiiio  pmfosdoiinl  oiuployoes  or  thv.  (iquivnlout  workiufr  with  lioni'iii«j 
impnirod  poi-sous,  and  should  not.  Im»  nu  lutofrral  ^)nrt  of  a  lar}r(*r 
l>ro«rnim  already  lioUliup  luoiidxM-sliip  in  tlio  Association.  Exainplos 
of  sncli  projrraiiis  inijrlit  iiicliido  tlu^  followiiijr:  l?(».soarch  and  J)(»vol- 
opmoiit  for  Hoarinjr  Impnirod;  Kojrional  ^Fcdia  Ci'iitor  for  the  Deaf; 
rit)fossioiial  Traininjr  Pro«rrains  in  the  area  of  Henrin<r  Impaired; 
l)ia«riiostic  Centei-s  for  ireariiifr  IinpaiiiMl;  Speech  and  Her.riiifr  Cen- 
tei^s;  Statewide  Reliahilitation  Profrraiiis  for  Ileariiijr  Impaired;  l)e^ 
partnieiit  of  Special  Education. 

Final  dcterniiiiatioii  as  to  pro«rrain  elifrihility  rests  with  the  Mem- 
bei'ship  Coiiniiittee. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  frovernnieiit  odices  haviii<x  broad  national 
and  regional  responsibilities  in  the  area  of  the  deaf  may  be  elij;ibl(» 
formembership. 

Section  Associate  memKu'ship  in  the  Association  may  be  granted 
to  professional  pei-sonnel  in  member  programs  upon  nomination  by 
the  voting  lepivsentativo,  approval  of  the  ^Fembei'ship  Committee, 
and  i)aymeiit  of  tlio  annual  dues. 

Associate  meinbei-ship  inay  be  granted  to  professional  pei'soiinel  of 
special  services  and  agencies*  dealing  with  the  deaf,  upon  nomination 
by  a  voting  repi'esontative  fi'oiii  the  same  state,  province  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbia,  approval  by  the  Meiubei'ship  Committee,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  duos. 

Section  Annual  dues  for  schools  and  programs  and  for  associate 
members  shall  be  in  such  amounts  as  are  ivcommended  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  approved  by  the  Association. 

AirrichK  IT.  Oitic^kus,  CoMMrrrKKs.  and  Affimations 

Section  L  Only  voting  I'epreseutatives  in  good  standing  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  to  oflices  or  menibei'ship  on  the  Executive  Com- 
uiittec.  In  the  event  that  an  iri'egnlarity  is  found  a  vacancy  shall  l)e 
declared. 

Section  2.  The  president  shall  appoint  a  Nominating  Committee  of 
five  qualified  members,  not  less  than  six  mouths  prior  to  the  r.ext 
scheduled  election,  to  prepare  a  slate  of  elective  oflicei*s  and  Executive 
Committee  Membei-s.  This  slate  shall  be  i^i-esented  at  tlio  meeting 
during  which  the  election  is  to  take  place.  Nominations  may  be  made 
from  the  floor.  In  the  event  of  there  being  more  tliau  one  nominee 
wi'itten  ballots  shall  be  cast  and  the  member  receiving  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  shall  be  declaml  elected.  In  case  no  majority  is 
reconled  on  the  first  ballot,  a  second  ballot  shall  be  provided  on  which 
only  names  of  the  two  having  the  largest  number  of  votes  on  the 
pitJivious  ballot  shall  appear.  In  ca.se  of  tie  vote  for  the  fii^st  or  second 
place  on  the  ballot,  the  names  of  all  candidates  involved  in  such  a  tie 
shall  be  included.  Subsequent  ballots,  if  necessary,  are  to  be  governed 
by  similar  regulation. 

Section  5.  The  authority  for  the  general  management  of  the  Asso- 
ciation between  meetings,  granted  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  the 
Constitution,  shall  include  the  initiation  of  researcli  and  other  pmfes- 
sioiial  activities  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  is  involved. 
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Section    Thcrn  sliall  bii  the  foIIo\viu};5staiuling  coiiiiniltcos : 

I.  AccnMlihilioii  of  Schools 

12.  Dorniilory  Coiiiisi'loi-s — Tniiiiinjr  Hud  Corfilicntiou 
X  Kchinilioual  ]?(».sc;irch 
A.  Hi^horE(hic:itioii 
5.  Iiifonijrpiicv 
(>.  L(»<£isljiiioii 

7.  -Moiiiborship 

8.  Multiply  IlniKlinippod 
1).  P»n»iit  Kdiicutioii 

10.  Pmjrnun 

II.  Piddic  Kcdntioiis 
1±  K(»s(diitioiis 

14.  Vociitioiinl  Education 
The  shuidiiifr  coiiiiiiittcos  idculidcd  nliovc  luny  consist  of  not  loss 
than  thror*  iii(Mid>ei*s.  Tlioy  shall  bo  appoiulod  by  Hie  president  for  the 
term  of  hi.s  oirice. 

Thcchainaan  of  Mie  Moniboi-ship  ConnniUoe  sliall  be  selected  from 
tlie  Exocntivo  Connnittoo. 

Other  roianiittoos  shall  have  appointed  by  the  President  liaison 
pei-sous  from  anion*;  the  Executive  Coiuinittee  to  assist  them  with 
their  work  and  reportin^r  functions. 

There  shall  be  participation  by  the  Association  in  joint  standinjj: 
committees  as  follows : 

15.  Joint  Administrative  Committee.  American  Annals  of  the 


IG.  Joint  Committee  on  ^^Fental  Retardation  and  Education  of 
the  Deaf. 

17.  Joint  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Andiolojjry. 

18.  Joint  Committee  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind. 

The  Joint  Administrative  Connnittee.  American  Annals  of  the 
Dcafs  shall  consist  of  three  members  representin^r  the  Association, 
appointed  by  the  president,  to  serve  with  ivpi'esentativcs  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instrnctoi's  of  the  Deaf.  The  president  of  the 
Association  shall  name  the  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  sb.all  be  responsible  for  the  inana^rement  and  fiscal 
control  of  the  American  Annah  of  the  Deaf,  and  shall  elect  its 
editor(s)  who  shall  perform  snch  duties  as  may  be  i)rescribed.  The 
Committee  chairman  shall  keep  the  sponsoring  organization  in- 
formed as  to  pro^rress,  problems  and  related  matters. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  ^lental  l?etaitlation  and  Education  of  the 
Deaf  shall  consist  of  3  members  representin^r  the  Association.  a|)- 
pointed  by  the  President,  to  serve  with  i-epi-esentatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  ^lental  Deficiency. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Audiolonry 
shall  consist  of  3  members  representing  the  Association,  appointed  by 
the  President,  to  serve  with  the  American  Spf»,ech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Edncation  of  the  Deaf -Blind  shall 
corisist  of  two  members  appointed  by  the  Pi-esident  to  serve  on  the 
National  Committee  on  Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  with  vepre- 
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scntathes  from  American  Association  for  the  Visually  Handicapped. 
,  1  ho  president  may  appoint  such  special  committees  as  inav  bo 
indicated  with  the  approval  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee. 

Section  5.  "Ihe  President,  to^rether  with  3  voting  representatives  of 
the  Associat:oiu  shall  serve  on  tlie  Executive  Board  of  the  Council  on 
Education  of  the  Deal.  The  President  shall  appoint  representatives 
of  the  Association  to  this  board  for  a  term  of  3  veai-s  as  vacancies 
occur. 

AimcLn  ITT.  Rkcohus  of  ^fiNurKs,  and  Ppulicatiox  of  OriiciAL 

Pkockkdings 

Section  /.  The  secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  securing  minutes 
ot  various  business  sessions  and  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  all 
sessions,  and  shall  arrange  for  an  adequate  report  of  such  proceediu"^ 
to  Ije  printed  and  distributed  in  such  manner  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  determine. 

Arrricii:  IV.  Oiticial  Skal 

Section  /.  The  seal  of  the  organization  .shall  be  permanently  re- 
tamed  m  oflices  desigiuited  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Ain  icLK  V.  PnocKDURK  OF  jNIeetino 

Section  L  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  govern  all  proceedinirs  not 
herein  provid  l  for. 

VI.  Amkndmknts  m  Byi^wvs 

Section  1.  The  bylaws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  at  anv 
regular  meeting  provided  the  presentation  of  the  change  has  bceli 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

AnriCLS  VII.  Bylaws  Bixo^ie  Effkctut 

Section  L  These  bylaws  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon 
their  adoption. 

MEKTIN08  OF  THE  Co.NFERKNCE  OF  EXECUTIVES  OF  AMERICAN 

Schools  for  the  De.\k 

isns    1st:  (5aUnudotCoUof?e.  Wusliington.  D.C. 

2na :  MlchiKan  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint  Michigan 
1S7(?    *M\ :  .Mount  Airy  .School  for  Iho  IJcaf.  I'lilhidoliihla,  Pn. 
1S80  4tli :  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass. 
ISJvl  5th :  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf.  Faribault,  Minn. 
18SS  Glh :  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deat  Jackson.  Miss. 
1802  7th:  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  Colorado  Springs. 

Colorado 

inO()  8th :  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf,  Talladega,  Ala 

pth :  Department  of  International  Congresses  of  the  Universal  Exposition. 

?am'^      Jr«"eresses  on  the  Kxposltlon  Grounds,  St  Loulb,  Mo. 
w '  il^^"""  Deaf,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1  10  11th :  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Joo.t  JoJu  •  Fi<^^^^«  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  St  Augustine.  Fin. 
1020  13th :  Maryland  School  for  liie  Deaf.  Frederick.  Md. 
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mil :  Toiiiiessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Kiioxvlllo,  Teiiii. 
m\0  inili:  Colorado  School  for  tho  Deaf.  Colorado  Sprlii^fs,  Colo. 
\\m   llUh :  Now  Jersey  School  for  the  D«if,  West  Trenton,  X..T. 

IiUeniaUoiial  Coiigress  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf, 
l\m  17th :  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf.  Kdgewood,  Pittsburgh, 

Peinisylvania 
lt>ai»  ISIh:  GnllaudetCollejfc,  Washington,  D.C. 

1044   null :  Western  Peinisylvaidii  School  for  the  Deaf,  Edgowood,  Pittsburgh, 
Peinisylvania 

UMS  20th:  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  Faribault,  Minnesota 

1010  lilst :  Illinois  School  for  the  Deaf,  .lacksonvllle.  III, 

1050  22d :  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  SSprlngs,  Colo, 

lOni  2:id :  Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf,  Fulton,  Mo, 

VXi'I  24lh :  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  ttock.  Ark. 

10ri;i  25th :  Washington  School  for  the  Deaf,  Vancouver,  ^Vnsh, 

lOrhl   2(»h :  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf,  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex, 

10.15  27th :  American  School  for  the  lX»af,  West  Hartford,  Conn, 

lOrit;  2Sth :  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf,  Jackson,  Mississippi 

1057  20th :  Tennessee  School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee 

1058  30th:  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northnmpton,  Massachusetts 
1050  3Ist:  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
1000  :{2d  :  Northwestern  University,  Kvanslon,  Illinois 

imtl        :  Oregon  School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Oregon 

1!Ht2  aith :  Texas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Austin,  Texas 

1!)03  Manger  Hamilton  Hotel,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 

10(14   3Gth :  Callfornhi  School  for  the  Donf,  Ulverside,  California 

10(15  a7th:  Plek-Durant  Hotel,  Flint,  Michigan 

lOCO  38th:  Velda  Rose  Towers,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 

1007  30th :  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

lOOS  <10th:  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C. 

10(m  41st:  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Herkeley,  California 

1070  42nd :  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  St.  Augustine,  Fla, 

1071  43d:  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Itoek,  Arkansas 

rraUSIISD  PUOCKEDIXQS  OP  TIIK  COXFEUKXCE  OF  KxECUTIVES  OF  AMERICAN 

Scnoor.R  FOR  THE  Deaf,  1808-lOCO 

1808  Volume  I:  Ist  meeting,  11th  Annual  Report  of  the  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Gallaudet  College),  Washington,  D,C. 

1872  Volume  II :  2nd  meeting,  lOth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and 
Blind,  Flint,  Mich. 

1870  Volume  III :  3rd  meeting,  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  No.  4,  Mount 
Airy  School  for  the  Deaf,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ISSO  Volume  IV:  4th  meeting.  Stream  Presn  of  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  Northampton,  Mass, 

188^1  Volume  V:  5th  meeting.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Pioneer  Pre&s  Co,,  St.  Pnul,  Minn. 

1888  Volume  VI :  Cth  meeting,  Clarloh-TiCdger  Printing  Establishment,  Jack.son, 
Miss.,  Mississippi  School  for  the  Deaf. 

1802  Volume  VII :  7th  meeting,  Colorado  School  Printing  Office,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Proceeding  published  In  1803. 

1000  Volume  VIII :  8th  meeting,  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  Printing  Office, 
Talladega,  A\tt 

1004-50  Volume  IX-XXII :  9th  to  and  Including  the  22nd  Proceeding  were  pub- 
lished In  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 

19.11  Volume  XXIII:  23rd  meeting.  Missouri  S(4iool  for  the  Deaf.  The  nilmites 
were  published  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Deaf. 

1052  Volume  XXIV:  24th  meeting,  Arl.aui^as  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Roi«k, 

minutes  were  mimeographed. 

1053  Volume  XXV:  25th  meeting,  Washington  School  for  the  Deaf,  Van- 

couver, Wash,  Minutes  were  published  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 
19.'>4  Volume  XXVI :  2Gth  meeting,  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf,  Santa  Fo, 
N.  Mex.  Minutes  were  mimeographed.. 
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1055  Volume  XXVII :  27tli  iiioctlng,  Aiiiorknii  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hurt- 
ford,  Conn.  Mhintes  were  published  lu  the  I'roceedlugs  of  the  Couveu- 
tlou  of  the  Auiorleau  Iu.struetor»<  of  the  Deaf. 

1050  Voluuie  XXVIil:  128th  uieetluK,  MlsKlsslppl  ^)dlOoI  for  the  Denf,  Juek^tou, 
Mls.s.  Mluutes  wore  uiluieoRruplied. 

1057  Volume  XXIX:  20th  uieethm,  Teuuessce  School  for  the  Denf,  Kuoxvllle, 
Teuu.  Mluutes  were  pubUshetl  lu  the  Proceed lu;;.s  of  the  Convent lou  of 
the  American  lustruetors  of  the  Deaf. 

IJCiS  Volume  XXX :  30lh  meetluR,  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Denf,  NorLhnmptou, 
Mnaa,  Mluutes  were  mimeoKrnphed 

lir»0  Volume  XXXI:  :n.st  meetluB,  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf,  Colorado 
Sprlu;;^  Colo.  Mluutes  were  pul)llj*litHl  In  the  l'rocecdlu;:s  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Instructors  of  the  Pouf. 

1000  Volume  XXXIi:  32nd  uieetlnR,  Northwestern  University,  Kvanston,  III. 

Minutes  were  uduieogrnphed. 

1001  Volume  XXXIII.  33(1  meetluR,  Oregon  School  for  the  Denf,  Salem, 

Oregon,  Minutes  were  inibllslied  lu  the  ProcccMllngs  ot  the  Convention  of 
the  American  Instrnetors  of  the  Deaf. 

10ri2  Volume  XXXIV :  HIth  meeting,  Texas  School  for  tl;o  Denf,  Austin,  Texas. 
Minutes  were  lithographed. 

1003  Volume  XXXV :  35th  meeting.  Manager  Hamilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
This  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  International  Congress  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  the  minutes  are  to  be  published  In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Congress  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

low  Volume  XXXVI :  30th  meeting.  California  School  tor  the  Deaf,  Riverside, 
California.  Minutes  were  lithographed. 

1005  Volume  XXXVII :  37th  meeting,  Plck-Durant  Hotel.  Flint,  Michigan.  Min- 
utes were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

1000  Volume  XXXVIII :  38th  meeting,  Velda  Rose  Towers,  Hot  Springs,  Arkan- 
sas. Minutes  were  lithographed. 

1007  Volume  XXXIX  :  30th  meeting,  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  West  Hart- 

ford, Conn.  Minutes  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Amorlcau  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

1008  Volume  XL:  40th  meeting,  Qallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.C.  Minutes 

were  lithographed. 

1000  Volume  XLI :  41st  meeting,  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berkeley.  Min- 
utes were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

1070  Volume  XLII:  42nd  meeting,  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind, 

St.  Augustine.  Minutes  were  lithographed. 

1071  Volume  XLIII :  43rd  meeting,  Arkansas  School  for  the  Deaf,  Little  Rock. 

^linutes  were  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 
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Acliicvoinciil  tostiiiR  proKniin  coiuhictod  liy  tlic  Anininl  Survey  of  llearing 

Initmiml  (Miildrcii  and  Voiitli,  tlu*:  liitcriirctatioii  and  users  of  llio  test  P«f:(* 

sctircs  8,  DiFrniicesca       400 

AcUtxeliii,  Jr.,  Jainus  C.>  A  ddctoral  prn^rain  at  Syracuse  University  in 

instruct ioiinl  t(*clni(ilf>Ky  for  edtication  of  tlie  (leaf  1   M7 

Acotistio  input,  U.  U.  Iloneliiurt      454 

Addrrs**,  Dale  Bumpers   S4 

Alpiner^  Jeronio  tJ.,  eliainnan,  Audii>lof;i<ts,  ^eetion  on    77,  *i,S4 

American  AnnaU  of  tlie  Deaf,  repnrl<,  Con  vent  inn  and  ('t»nf(T(*nre,  see,..  2Vt{\ 

Ainon,  Carol  F.,  An  infant  developmental  lanKuaKC"  program   (Jl.*) 

An  nut«>-tutorial  anproaeli  for  exploriuK  the  sensory  eapal)ilitie«  of  yoiing» 

hearing  impaired  eliildren,  Carl  A.  Biiniie  and  David  P.  Cioldsten'   r»04 

An  experiment  Ml  edueation,  Doin  llicks   .ton 

An  infant  dev(»l(>pmontal  languaKt:  program,  Carol  F.  Anion   VATt 

An  intrnduetion  to  the  Keobttardf  Bruee  CuxUavi*      4(i7 

Annual  survey  of  lieariiig  iinpain^d  eliildren  and  youtli,  Augustine  (Jentile 

and  Peter  Uies  _   :i|)ft 

Report,  on  Anmial  Survey,  C(mf(»reiieo  J.  _  [  7:^ 

Arc  they  not  educators  of  the  deaf?  Sliirl(»y  R,  Curtis    :US 

Audiologie  assessment  of  deaf  students,  tlie,  Lyie      Lloyd    .YS.'! 

AiidioloKists,  seeticm  on  (Jerome  (J.  Alpincr,  eiiairman)  .77,  .Wl 

Lloyd,  Lyle  L.,  The  audio|o^i(;  assessment  of  deaf  stmlents   .isri 

Biiniie,  Carl  A.  and  David  \\  OoUhten,  An  ant(»-tutorial  approach  ft»r 
exploring  the  sensory  eapahilities  (»f  young,  hearing  impaired 

ehildreu---  _  _   .V.M 

Hull,  Raymmid  II.,  A  lingui^tie  approach  to  ttie  teacliing  of  speech- 

reading:  Theoretie;U  and  practical  concept^--   (ill 

Anion,  Carol  F.,  An  infant  developmental  language  program   (il  "» 

.Viierbach,  Leon,  Ideas  or  elassnM»;n  strategies   .iTiti 

.\d(l : 

Auti>-tut«)rial  approach  for  exploring  the  sensory  eapahilities  nf  you!ig, 

hearing  impaired  children,  an,  Carl  .V.  Binni(?and  David  I*.  CSiihlsten   ')*M 

B 

Ballots,  Convention,  see:  Acticms  of  h-xecntive  Committee  for  Bienniunu.  2(i2 

Barkuloo,  Herbert  \V.,  chairman.  Communication,  section  on   70,  ."iOO 

The  regional  po^t-secondary  programs:  Delgado  Jmiior  College,  St. 
Paid  Technical  Vocational  Institute,  and  Seattle  Connnunitv 

College  ^  ■_  I 

Barnes,  O.  Dennis,  Uses  of  computer-assisted  instniction  in  the  teaching  of 

mathematics.-       4«)7 

Belircns,  Thomas  R.,  and  Ben  F.  Provance,  Computer-assisted  instn^cUon 
in  language  at  the  Kendall  Demonstratiou  Elementary  School  for  tho 

,^  Deaf     4:^0 

Belircns,  Thomas  R.  and  David  W.  Updograff,  The  development  of  the 

Kendall  School  into  a  dcmonstrati(m  elementary  school  for  the  deaf   347 

Berg,  Frederick  S.,  Thomas  C.  Clark  and  Rex  C,  Ivory,  Utah  State 

University  facilitativc  program  for  the  hard  of  hearing:  1*0(>S-71   1^74 
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Ucrgcr,  Shirley  L.,  SvtitiMnati«  (h?vclf)|)inoul  !)f  cotuiimnicAlinn  inodo:*; 
cKtablisliiiiciit  of  a  iiiiilti|il(?-ns|)(>nsc  rcpcrtoin*  for  noii>cniiiiniinicntiiig  I'aRo 


doaf  children  -   I  IS 

Hinuio,  Curl  A.  ami  David  P.  (loldstou,  An  aiito-tulorial  anproach  for 

cxplnriuft  \\w  Hoiisorv  capahilitms  nf  younu,  hearing  impaired  children..  r>04 
Hisliop,  Nlilo  K.,  Uohort  Lr  Uhi};cl  and  Arthur  Sr  lloiiso,  OrnscuHory 

l>oreopli(>n  in  tlio  donf   oCXi 

Ho\V(%  Jr.»  Krank  (i.,  Sonio  obsiTvatinns  on  tho  cdncatiou  and  rehabilitation 

of  black  deal  persons  -  -   204 

Hradv,  Jack,  Convention  oflicer   ix 

(*ornin  on  the  deaf  retarded,  participant  -  SS 

Bro\vn»  Norman  S.,  The  inetatnorpluMin  of  hlfih  school  mat  h  in  a  school  for 
the  (leaf,  or,  \iO  years  of  liiKh  hcIiooI  matb  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the 

Deaf   401 

Hnnipers,  Dale,  keynote  address   84 

Unreal!  «>f  Hdiicatum  for  the  llantj'::apped*s  ctuieern  for  early  intervention 

progninis,  the,  Max  Mneller  (no  paper  submitted). 
])urrou(;lis,  Judith  K.,  J)evelop!neutul  lnngtui(;e  processes  in  the  young 

deaf  child   2S8 

Burrows,  Noun  L.  and  Lyle  Lc  Lloyd,  Program  mini;  considerations  for  the 

deaf  ret  arded  SS,  IOr> 

Forum  on  the  Deaf  Uetarded,  participant   SS 

Bur.'<tein,  CJerald,  C(>n  vent  ion  officer   i.\ 

Secretary-Treasurer  Ueport,  Convention   244 

Business  meetings,  sec:  Convention,  Conference,  Library,  Parents*  Section 

C 

CartMT  devehipuient  of  deaf  vomig  people,  David  W.  Laccy   210 

Career  education  for  tho  deaf  in  the  *70*s,  Malcolm  J.  Norwood  and 

Hruest  K.  Hairston   314 

Casseiti,  Kdmond  D.,  What  opportunities  arc  needed  by  deaf  studenU...  123 
Ccmsus  (if  the  Deaf,  see:  Natifuial 

Certification  and  professional  preparation  for  teachers,  CKO  proposed 
standards,  see:  U(»purts,  CAID  and  CEASD  221),  2;{2,  747 

Clark,  Thouuis  C,  The  specializati(m  of  educational  audiology   029 

Clark,  Tluunas  C,  Frederick  S.  Berg  and  Rex  C.  Ivory,  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity facilit^itive  program  for  the  hard  of  hearing:  1008-71   374 

C(>aeb(»s*and  Physical  Kducation,  s(*etion  on  (Warren  W.  Fauth,  chairumn).  77, 

o77 

Fauth,  Warren  W.,  The  present  status  of  physical  cduention  and 

sports  programs  in  rcsid(Mitial  schools  for  the  d(?af   577 

Lnnzi,  Pet4;r  C,  Physical  education  for  the  deaf  midtl-handicapped. .  oSO 

Cognition  and  curricidtnu,  JIarri(»t  (irc(Mi  Kopn-_   208 

Collins,  James  L.,  CounseUng  the  post-secondary  d(>af  student:  Implica- 
tions for  elementary  and  secondary  education  -    (504 

CouuTUUilcatiou*  section  on  (11.  W.  Barkuloo,  chairman)  7U,  oOO 

lliglmote,  Margaret  Tudor,  Cued  speech  at  the  Mary  K.  Bennett 

School   oOl 

Bishop,  Mih)  K.,  Uol)ert  L.  Uiugcl  and  Arthur  S.  IIouso,  Orosensory 

perception  in  the  deaf  ,   -   500 

Gates,  Robert,  Tho  reception  oi  verbal  information  by  deaf  studfjnis 
through  a  tcl(*vision  medium — A  comparison  of  spccclircading, 

manual  commimication  and  reading   —  513 

Ilolcomli,  Roy,  Three  years  of  tho  total  approach — 1968-71   522 

Prince,  John,  Tho  t4>tal  approach    530 

Ccunninnity  scrvico  vulunt(*or  program  for  students  at  the  National  Tech- 
nical Institute  for  the  Deaf,  a,  William  F.  Yuat   335 

Conipntcr-assisted  instruction  in  language,  Jamcsine  E.  Friend   421 

Conipnter-ussisted  lnstruoti<m  in  language  at  the  Kendall  Demonstration 
Kleuicntary  School  for  the  Deaf,  Thouwus  R.  Belircns  and  Ben  F.  Pro- 

vancc   430 

Cotuputcr-bascd  project,  Bernicc  M.  Kipfer   5(59 

Concluding  remarks  (Kducational  Media  section),  Gilbert  L.  Dclgado   570 

Concurrent  Resohition,  U.S.  Senate,  sec:  Rc.soluti(m   ii 
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Coiiff»rcnce  of  Kx<»eutivfs  (»f  Aincncan  Schools  for  iUv  Deaf  'Pw 

PrococdiuKH,  exmitivc  cominilteo  ineelings,  iniuiitcK    01)1 

ProcPcdiiigH,  4:W  incLaing,  June  20-JuIy  I,  1971   71)0 

ABsocinte  mcinben<,  new     701 

Business  meet ings     VOO 

BylftWH   710 

Coinnntteos,  nee:  Ucpurts 

CouHtitntion  ,  ,  7 1 0»  700 

Finnnci!il  reports : 

Aniericun  Annals  of  the  Deaf   721 

Dormitory  Couns(*lors  Certili(;a(ion  Connnittce   72r> 

Educational  Media  Corporation   707 

Educational  Modia  Distribution  Center  _   721 

National  Olfico   72 1 

Teacher  Training  and  Certilicaliou  ConnnitdH!   721 

Meetings,  dates  and  places   70,") 

Members  Present   7IS 

Member  Schools,  new  heads   700 

Photograph  _   [\\)\) 

Procwdings  of  CKASl),  1808-1071,  list  of   7C0 

Reports: 

Accreditation  of  Schools  ConnniMec  711,  72*1 

American  Annali*  of  tluj  L)eaf  (}0G,  t»!)8,  7t)7 

Annual  Survey  of  Hearing  Impaired  Children  and  Youth...  731 

Awards   0*J;1 

Council  of  Organizations  Serving  the  Deaf    74.| 

Council  on  Education  of  the  Deaf   747 

Certilication  Standards,  proposed   747 

Council  on  Exceptional  Children  Interagency  Connnittce 

(CED)   72S 

Deaf-Bhnd  ComniiKeo  711,720 

Dormitory  Counselors,  Training  and  Certification  Com- 
mittee 71 1^  72.", 

Educational  Media  Corporation  0!w!7t)r) 

Educational  Media  DLstribution  Center  (EMDC)  0*ir»,  704 

Educational  Research  Conn  nit  tee  712,  720 

Executive  Connnittee   tiiio,  0!)7,  702 

Executive  Manager   702 

Higher  Education  Connnittee   727 

Honorary  Membership   7I8 

Interagency  Coniuiitteo  01)4 

Joint  Connnittee  on  Administration  of  the  American  Annals. .  707 
Joint  Connnittee  on  Audioh)gy  and  Education  of  the  Deaf...  740 

Joint  Committee  on  the  Deaf  Retarded   7;'ji) 

Joint  Connnittee  on  Mental  Retardation  and  Education  of 

the  Deaf     710 

Legislation  Committee  1.111.1171 1,  7i:i 

Membership  Committee  j,  ti02,  7IU) 

Multiple  Handicapped  Committee   712 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Deaf 

(NACED)   01)0 

National  Census  of  the  Deaf  Ccmmnttee  _   7:j;i 

National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults   710 

Nominating  Committee  000,717 

Parent  Education  Committee   7r)S 

Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf   710 

Public  Relations  Committee    712,  74:j 

Resolutions  Committee   714 

School  Libraries    _   71  \ 

Statistics  Committee   I.III  712»  7:{0 

Treasurer  002,  702, 720 

Vocational  Education  Committee  003,  7i;j 

Conn,  Tcxana  F»  and  Sylvia  M»  Hall,  Current  trends  in  services  fo:  the 
deaf  retarded  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  residential  facilities  for  the 
mentally  retarded   __   115 
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Coustittuiou: 

Conforcuco  

Coii\Tntiim    

\Villi.ii..s,  Marilyn  \.,  Wli.-n  k-iiriiinK  l,or..MK-s  ercativ,;  ,.,„ 
rihiiliil  nti.m  „f  l.liick  (leaf  persons  >-»ii<>ii  and 

'Sic'r.'!'!.^^'*         C''r.-<T  <i.Vd;M".m;.;t"or(k:;,f"j",nn".B 

l^opk.  and"l':.i;S  "^'■•^'•"■"-"•^  deaf  yonnL^ 

Sfcond:   —  - 

Curtis  Sliirloy  U.,  Aro  thoy  not  cdiiwitors  of  tlio  draf?  'iKc 

"frngrmnr'  "f"  j"'f ^''^^-'M^V'tu"  imJgVaVcd 

^""r::,;;Lfri=;..^:T^        ^^-^       ■-^-e::  ^ 

mUAs  of  Kxociitivo  Cc.ininittrM?  AciioiN" 

Ilusmcss  Sc'ssioiLs  Jmm  2!»;  Julv  1 .  , .  .>.,- 
Committee  Mootiiigs,  callod.   '  "l*: 
Committee  Reports,  see:  Reports,  belmv *' 
ConslituUoiu-   

Kxeoulivc  Board  AleotinKVmim'it'Js.""." " or- 
bxccutivoStTretiiry,  see:  Reports,  below" " 
Inlerprclers  

Invitation  for  M)7;i  uKM;^in^"^^^^ o-«  J*?.  , 
Meetings  of:  1850-11)71  2M),2U2  ' 

Members,  l!)7L    ^'^} 

Onricnrs,  1  »(>l)-7 1 ;  1 1)7 1 -7".S " "  T T ' 
Parents'  8eetion,  second  iiational  ineoliiiK" 

PhotoRraph   ^   ;»{ 

Presidents,  list  nf    • 

Program,  4r)tb  biennial  meetinV ^iV 
Report."*:   

Amcriean  Annals  of  the  Deaf: 

Marvin  Clattorbiick   oo- 

Council  on  Kdueation  of  tho  Deaf: 

^TlVni^f                         Preparation  and  Certification, 
Kalpli  Ji.  IIoaK   * 

C^u,t'!t'?^^n''              directors;  rep.>it,  J.      barman:::::::  Im; 

Counci Of  Orgainzalmns  Scrvinj;  tlie  Deaf,  David  M.  Denton  'M^ 

Executive  Conmiittce,  June  25.  I9(ii)  '  i^ciiion...  .-is 
bxecntive  Secretary,  Howard  M.  Quiglev .Tio 

I'muncial   *  *^   

Interagency    

National  dirice,  Howard  MrQiUKiex^V;;; r>' :} 

Nccirology  Committee,  Pauline  Slmiiau  Z-T. 
Newsletter,  editor's  report,  James  R.  KirkleV HvJ 

Nommatmg  Committee,  B,  J,  Peck..  .mH 

Kesolutions  Committee,  Lloyd  R.  [>arks  o^V 

bccretary-Trcasurer,  Gerald  Rursteiu  i 

Kesolutions    
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^'iVuI'di'af^'^^*^*^^  i:i()«raiu  of  conliiuiing  education  for  Page 

Confi.n^lii?'"^^  i^eporTs;  "soo I*  Olm'c^u'ion  ^nd 

^7civnoc'^  OrKaiiizalions  ^crviiiK  iho  Duaf,  sco:  Convention  and  Con- 
ConnsolinR  deaf  stn(I..nts  so  timt  they  ina.v  take  advantafeo  of  opportunitios 
lV«)xicr^  '   »|)|)ortunities  availal)le  to  them  now,  .Stanley  H. 

C\Minj;elii,K  the  l>ost-;;j('m^^^^ 

and  srcondarv  edneatinn,  James  L.  Collins  '      n  •  • 

C  W  «niani  ^^,  ehaiiman,  Ct)ntril)iitiHl  Papers, soetio:'.  neV .V."  ii'lVl 00  VlS 
Cronlnnd.  IMnlip  i:.  and  Ben  M.  Sehowe,  Jr.:  i.  15 

I  ani'l  dirfcnssion-^Reading  and  Langn«Ko  'Jnd  seeti./.i,  fcMirth  .general 
session ^ _________  ^     ^  ^  _  pen 

Pnnel  diseiission— Compnter-assistrd  iit-^t'rnctioii Vno 
Cue  d  .Speech  at  the  .Mary  K\  Bennett  Seln.ol.  Margaret  1  udorTlidmolV'"  nm 
Ciirront  t  rends  in  services  for  the  dc.if  retarded  in  schools  for  thcTaf  ,md 
F  retard..d,  Sylvia  M.  Hall  and  Texana 

Cnrrietihnn,  Kection\m'(Tii)li7lTicksr  tdmirm^^   70 

Ivopp.  Harriet  Green,  Cosnilion  and  eurricuhun./."" '  ofis 
lieks,  iJoin,  IniplenioiitinK  a  proKnun  of  hidividnalized  learning  27'i 
ivenrnoy,  J.  Janios,  Individualizing  the  cnrriculiun  throndi  use  'of 

nistnietional  packages   ^  o-n 

'^'de'Vf^ehifd''''^'^^''  languVgVpVircwses'iirthc^  " 

Powell,  Frank,  IndividuahzinK  lanKUUKtrenrrUM^^^^^^  207 
n       *Tm ^           Iixiividualizing  laiignuKe  enrrienla,...!." 'm 

Cfirlis,  Murley  U.,  Are  they  not  edneators  uf  the  deaf?   ills 

D 

I^nwson,  liobert,  Ct)nven(ioin)inccr  

I)ay  ProKranis,  seetifm  on  (Jnhu  J).  Harringtoii"eImirinany/." ' 7.1  •iiV) 
arrniKton,  John  I).,  Intnidnetoi  v  remarks  ' 

I I  arriiiKton.  John  D.,  The  status  of  the  public  dav  schooVfor'thJ  deaf 

m  the  united  btates   .1,. 

"'^l'  '^"^'^^  '  3«mJT,*  The  de;;iopmeVit"  07 

Kendall  h>eh()ol  mtt»  a  dcinonstrntion  cieinentarv  school  for  the  ileaf  :U7 
s\ibminwl'r  i""<^r.eity  Newark  (lu)  pape? 

Kopp    Harriet  Green,  The  need  f.)r  objective  evaluation  of  the 

slntus  ani  goals  »»f  eouiprehcnsivc  public  educaticiii  programs  S'iO 
Wahl,  Lewis  13.,  (Ja  laudct  .School  for  the  Dcaf-A  public' da\' 
school  m  St.  Ltuns,  .Missouri  ' 
Deaf  Ilet:irdcd,soc:  Programs<»n,  AIulti-iLuidiVappVdSectim^^ SS 
UeKlcr,  John,  Opportunities  through  true  vocational  cducati«uu  W) 
Uelgado,  C.dbcrt  L.,  chairman,  liducational  Media^  .section  on  "'7a  r,\\ 

Opennig  remarks;  Coachiding  remarks  11111111 V)^^'  .^i7(i 

Dcmezi 
De 


Dcveionmcnt  of  ihc  Kcndnll  SHmnl  intM  o  demonstnition  elcinentary 


selumi  for  the  deaf,  the,  Thomas  H.  Behrcns  and  David  K.  Updegraff 
UeAelopiiicnt  and  implementation  of  i\  career  development  program— 

Us  implication  for  deaf  young  people  and  teachers,  tt  e,  CoHu  K.  Tisslmv.- 
Ueyclopmcntal  Language  processes  in  the  young  deaf  child,  Judith  R. 

Burroughs      oj^g 

I  )cvelopiueiaal  use  of  transf()rniati()nal  g?a^nnmr,* JmnVs'ErMc^  OSS 
UeWeerd,  Jane,  Preschool  education  for  the  deaf  ;joO 
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li..n  ..f  v-   ,,  ,l,"'li,.lld  -'^  '""Iliinedm  prr^cnta- 

Kx«;,^ion_«n„^  ,..4!. 


Convention  o/IiecT-.    ."iTT 

I'edoral  Progrunis,  wTtion  on  rPn  nk  li  \v;*ivJ  *"Jo\V-   


the  deaf  in  the  '70'8                     Haii-slon,  Career  education  for 
Flint,  Iliclmrd  W.,  Lileraw"— Tim  V,\;;;„;;V":---.::;r   314 
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&ord^^-'  ^"""'"'^         Arkan««  SM;\c  DepVrnnVnVof  EdG^at-ion 

&s:5..';}ri:tssKi^^^^^    ' 

«)f  (leaf  children  t«"'ly  ywirs  of  prtparation  of  lenciiere 

Friond,  Juinesinc  E.,  Co.u-,mtVr:as;ist;:;i-i,«tn.cU-;rn- in-h«^ 

G 

""""SISb"!  '^"'-A  ^^chool  i„  St.  Louis,  Mis. 

°U";uLh'";c&io!;^a^^^^ 

cnununication  and  riadS--- A    .  '       "      '-Pcechreading,  manual 
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Cifiu»ral  S<*ssMms,  sec:  Pnifcniin,  CAID 

UoiUiUs  Aiigii^jtiiu;  and  IVlcr  Itics,  Annual  survey  <»f  lii-aring  impaired 

fhiUlrcn  and  youth  

(.ii»ds;ivr,  Hruc(%  An  inlroducliou  Id  I  he  Kcohimrd   -107 

CiDldsltMi,  David  P.  and  Cnrl  A,  Hiniiu%  An  au(o-(n((>rial  approach  for 

exploring;  (lu»  sensory  capabililies  of  yonu);,  hi-arint;  ini|mir(Hi  childrtMU.  r><M 

Oraunkc,  W.  Ll«)yd,  lM»nnn  oi\  I  ho  Deaf  Uvtardod,  paiiii-ipunt   SS 

Cireonbcr);,  Bernard  L.,  Mnisuring  iUv  college  potential  of  the  hearing 

impaired    (144 

Cireelings:  Arkans^w  SeluK»l  for  lh(»  Deaf;  Cily  of  Uillle  Itock;  Arkan^ias 

8(a(e  Departnii-nl  of  Kducatton  (see:  A.  W.  Ford,  A.  K.  Juiikin,  U,  K. 

Winiberley)  SO,  M 

II 

llairston,  Krnesl  K.  and  Malcolm  J.  Norwood,  Career  education  for  (he 

deaf  in  the  70's   :\\.\ 

Hall,  Sylvia  M.  and  Texan  a  F.  Conn,  Current  Iniuis  in  services  for  I  lie 
deaf  n^Uirdt^d  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  residential  facilitiv.*^  for  the 

mentally  ri'tarded   lITi 

Handliug  narents'  ft»clings,  Uiura  Knox   449 

Ilanncr,  Barbara  M.  and  James  U.  Titus,  KdncatjoiwiUv  .sign ili cant 

traits  of  NTI 1)  students   t)40 

Harrington,  John  1).,  chairman.  Day  Programs,  section  on  74,  Mi) 

lntr<»ductory  renmrks   :{4  1 

The  status  of  the  public  day  schocd  for  the  deaf  hi  the  United  States...  ^U1 

Hendersim,  Uancislhese  times  (Parents  Sccti(m)   it'} 

1 1  erzog,  Virginia,  Individualizing  lanpiago  curricula   :iUl 

llicks,  Doin,  chainnun,  Currieuluin,  section  tm..   7!1,  'JtiS 

An  experiment  in  education..   400 

Implementing  a  prograni  (»f  individualized  leannng  

Higher  education  for  deaf  students — An  integrated  approach,  Thomas  A. 

Mayes  —  _   :J71 

Higlmote,  Margaret  Tudor,  Cued  speech  at  the  Mary  E.  Bennett  School..  oOl 

Hincs,  Walter  Kugonc,  Practical  information  on  career  orientation   21  li 

Hirshorcn,  Alfred,  Forum  on  the  Deaf  Retarded,  participant   SS 

Iloag,  Ralph  L.,  Report  on  Council  on  Edncaticm  (»f  the  Deaf  (Profes- 
sional certification^   220,  747 

Ilolcomb.  Roy  K., 'ihrec  years  (jf  the  total  approach,  1908-71    522 

Horton,  Katliryn  B.,  The'learnuig  environment    441 

Houchins,  R.  R.,  Acoustic  input.     454 

House,  Arthur  S.,  Milo  K.  Bishop  and  Robert  L.  Riugcl,  Orosensory 

perception  in  the  deaf     *.  500 

Huff,  Anna,  chairman.  Library,  section  on    72,  145 

Hull,  Raymond  II.,  A  linguistic  approach  to  the  teaching  of  speechread- 

ing;  Theoretical  and' practical  concepts.,.    Oil 

I 

Ideas  or  classroom  strategies,  Leon  Auerbaeh     450 

Impact  of  emerging  post-secondary  programs  on  education  of  the  deaf,  u, 

(panel-audience)    

Lnnlcnicnting  a  program  of  individualized  learning,  Doin  llicks..   27:i 

Inaividualizing  huiguage  curricula,  Virginia  Ilerzog  _   :t01 

Individualizing  language  cuirieula,  Frank  Powell   207 

Individualizing  the  curriculum  through  use  of  instructional  packages,  J. 

James  Kearney    _   270 

Infant  devch)pnicntal  language  program,  an,  Carol  K.  Anion   015 

Interpreter,  the- An  integial  person  in  integrated  cihicatiim,  Patrick  W. 

Duggan  -  

Interpreters,  at  Convention  -   50 

Introdnctiiui,  Kenneth  R.  Mangan     7!l  j 

Introduction  to  the  gcoboard,  an,  Bruce  (iodsaVe    407 

It  makes  a  difference:  A  multimedia  presentation  of  activities  in  the  lie  Id,  - 

William  D.  Jackscm      530 

Ivory,  Rex  C,  Thomas  C.  Clark  and  Frederick  S.  Borg,  Utah  State  Univer-  ^ 

sity  facilitativc  program  for  the  hard  of  hearing;  1908-1071   374  [ 
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JuMkhi,  Sr.,  Abncr  K.,  Greetings  from  thV  ArWirScliVolfortiicDcif 1 H  "so 

K 

Knnnioy,  J.  James,  Individualizing  tlic  curriculu 


tion; 


curriculun.  tl.rougl.  use  of  instruc- 


Kellor,  Uight  UcvcrSnd  ChriVtopii;  in vocationV.: "I;! 
Cinad-i  ^Iiilti-IlHndic:i|)i,i.d,  seetion  on),  Uesponsc  from 


Keynote  speecli— Kducat'ional  criVesTPirrcnU'  '^'ctim)'  DaCid"  M  Dcntnn  '  -7 

ICnnv  V',""  '"/"!'        "King  nmtliematies  to  work....... jf!^ 

Knox,  Lanm,  Handling  panmts'  feelinjis  i'.r! 
Jvopp  llarriet  Green,  Cognition  and  eurrie'iUum'.:: .li'o 
^.     'fcpte^Si;^^  Go.uVo-f-Jo.-n-prehen: 

Kiibis,  John,  eliiiirinan,  Matlieniuties,seetion'onmiIIIIIIIIIII'; 7(5  fy, 


iMcy,  David  W.,  Career  development  of  deaf  voung  people  om 

A''!!'".!^:.^?!'::"'"  ^"'•"•■"^"f*'^^""""     till' eiuV/room  for Ihe 

Lane,  Kciinetli  H  ' chairVnan^ 'n^'adiVg\an^ LanmiaVc'^ceUoris  on" '  "7-: 'ii "Ji -i  r-t 
luritief  C  ',  'f'pical  cdueation  f.f  the  deaf  multtl.rnSpped-  '  '  "sl) 
Lauritsen,    Hohert,    eha.rman,     l\«t-Soec,nd«ry    Program^,  sJeUons 


grnin 


Loarnhi^r  onviroiiincnt  (he,  KVtlVmVB:rio?to!u  ]?} 
Utter  of  ( ransinittal :  Lettor  of  siihniittal  ^"^  ^ 

Library,  seeU^^^^^^^^  II„(r,  ehairiimn)'/." -Wi- 

School  Llhrari:uM  nf  iJio  nn«f  .   .  _  *"  
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Gil 
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